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Absenteeism — die evil of, in Ireland, 
promoted by tbe union, 524 

Absolute monarchies — their establish- 
ment, and jurisdiction over spiritual 
matters, encouraged and promoted by 
Luther, 145* 

Absolution— how conveyed to the peni 
tent b> the Calhoho priest, 544. 

Adrian VI# pope — his character, 18* 

Albigenses — the war with, was the origin 
of the Inquisition, 74. 

Allen (Cardinal) assisted by Sixtus V in 
founding the English college at Douay, 
82. 

America— not peopled from the north of 
Asia only, but also from southern Asia, 
and probably from tbe South Sea 
Islanda, 188. 

Animal magnetism — often studied out 
of a feeling of idle and dangerous cu- 
riosity, 418 — ascribed by many to de- 
moniacal agency, 418 — means em 
ployed by the operator, and effects 
produced, ibid. 

Antwerp — wrested by the Preach Irian 
Holland, and restored to Belgium, 488. 

Apostolical succession — claimed by the 
Anglican church, 285. 

Aristocracy in France might have pre- 
vented the anarchy consequent upon 
their flight, had they, instead of forsak- 
ing the vessel of the fete, steered her 
In the eo«>iBeoftefbnn,8]4— doesnot, 
strictly speaking, exist in France, ibid* 

At henian captive— a tragedy by T. N. 

225 — display* many bean 
i wanting & energy ml depth 
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Atfgsburg, confession of, by fee propa- 
gators of new opiuions, 145— i its repu- 
tation, tforf.— peace of, its principal ar- 
, tides, 148. • 

Australasia— Catholic mission in, by Dr. 
Ullaihorne, 274 — his success in re- 
claiming some of the most criminal 
among the convicts, 275— wants of fee 
mission, 276. 

Authority— which is divided in America 
and England, is eontraeted audcentral- 
lzed in France, 319. 


Banks and letters of exchange, origin of, 
in the middle ages, 28. 

Brazil — fee savages of t'ie interior for- 
merly feasted upon human flesh, 198 
— Us regency proposes to fee pope a 
person to fill the see of Bio Janeiro, 
240 — the pope refuses to ratify fee 
choice, thul . — justified m so rifting, by 
the avowed opinions of fee p Ay, ibid. 
— attempt to foroe fee consent of the 
pope, 241 — unbecoming and insulting 
note from fee Brazilian minister to fee 
Holy See of Sept 1885, 842— is a espy 
Of Lord Sttangfbrd’s note to tbe dub- 
lime Porte of August 1823, 45fcf.*-tke 
pope refuses to accede to the nomi- 
nation, 244— appeal Of fee regency to 
fee legislature for support is unsuc- 


cessful, 246— disapprobation by fee 
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revolution of July in Paris^477— libe- 
rality of her present constitution, 478 
— improvement jin her rcijurces and 
trade, 479— 'her choice of a new sove- 
reign, 480— prudent reserve of Leo- 
pora, 481 — terms of treaty proposed in 
June lf.31, 481— accepts at the time 
the treaty of the 24 articles proposed 
*by the conference in Oct. 1831, Which 
r were then rejected by Holland, 485 — 
is justified in claiming a revisal of those 
terms at the present day, *486 — her 
grievances against Holland in a finan- 
cial point of view, 488 — unprincipled 
claims of Holland, 493 — they are re- 
jected by the London conference, 4J73 
— England and France bound to pro- 
tect her against Holland. 195. 

Bible — Hebrew tftet of the, printed for 
the first time, by order of pope Leo X., 
144 — the Catholic falsely suid to be 
forbidden its perusal, 537 — countless 
editions published which have been au- 
thorised by the Catholic church, thirl — 
large portions lead at all times by Ca- 
tholics, as forming part of the church 
service, 538. 

Borromeo, St. Charles — nephew to Pope 
Pius IV 23— Ins irreproachable life, 
24. 

Brougham, Lord — the publication of his 
speeches, inadeunderhis sanction.441 — 
his character as a member of the senate, 
443 — his powers of orator), ibid. — Ins 
speech on the Canada bill, 446 — his 
condemnation of Sir Francis Head's 
conduct, as lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada, 447— his speech on the 
emancipation of negro apprentices, 448. 
Brown, Charles Armitagr — merit of his 
work, on Shakespeare’s autobiographi- 
cal poems, 322. ^ I 

Bunsen, Chevalier — his plan of the Ro- 
man Forum, 7. 

Calendar, reformation of the, i|as rejected 
by England for two centuries, thiough 
religious hatred of the popes, 114. 
Canada bill — Lord Brougham’s speech 
• in opposition to it, 446. , 

Canals and inland navigation in Ireland — 
their progressive improvement, 504* 

Can (Mis of the Church are not in their na- 
ture unalterably, 293. * 

Canonical institution — cases in which ' 
refused bjothe pope, 251. 

Carlyle, Thomas — his history of the < 
French revolution, 349— his religious 
belief, 350— -hie leaning' towards pan- 
thlisin, 354 —his inconsistencies, 355 — - 


his hasty censures of the Catholic re- 
i ligion, 356 — his imperfect study of it, 
l 358— his good qualities, 358— his gra- 

phic powers, 376* 

. Catholic Church — at all periods of her 
i greatest anxiety, religions orders have 
sprung up adapted to her wants, 26, 
l — Its spiritual element isolated from 

l any political connexion a; dependence, 
37 — has ever rewarded talent and vir- 
tue, unchecked by a regard for aristo- 
cratic pride and pretensions, 79— a dis- 
regard of its authority means that in- 
dependence of thought which gave rise 
tt> the most injurious and extravagant 
dreams, and worshipped them as di- 
vine, 1 1 1 — falsely said to have checked 
the diffusion of knowledge, 144— arts 
ot violence against it by the nobles and 
towns of Germany were encoutaged by 
Luther, ibid. — its subjection to the su- 
preme pontiff is the only true security 
for its independence, 250 — misrepre- 
sent ti on of its real doctrines, .541 — 
attacks upon it, however pure may be 
the motives, always end in the per- 
version of truth, 544. 

Catholic religion — its progress in Ger- 
many dutmg the pontificate of Paul V. 
31 — arrested by divisions amongst tho 
Catholics, 35 — prejudices of early 
education against its principles and 
practice, 52— malicious misrepresenta- 
tions of its tenets in school treatises, 
54 — none can fairly discuss its truth 
who have been taught from children to 
revile it, 70 — all sects hold together by 
the common bond of protesting against 
it, 71 — is re\ived in Germany through 
the zeal displayed by the Jesuits, 150 
— its present state m France, 257— in 
Belgium, ibid — m the Austrian domi- 
nions, 259— in Bavaria, tbid .— in Sax- 
ony, 260 — in Electoral Hesse, ibtd . — 
in Schwartzenburg, ibid — in Switzer- 
land, 26 1 — in Greere, ibid , — in Sweden, 
262 — in Prussifn Poland, 203 — in Rus- 
sia, 265 — in the United States, 268 — 

| in Nova Scotia, 269— at Algiers, 270 
— in Cochin-China, ibid, — its intro- 
duction and progress in England, 302 — 
how vilified by those who lay claim to 
the most tolerant principles, 383 —gross 
ignorance of its tenets, ibid, — how un- 
• relentingly persecuted by the King of 
Holland, 4 72. 

Catholic faith, its vitality admitted by 
Napoleon, 357 — is reviving in France 
at the present day, 375. 

oaths — thd Bishop of Exeter's 

speech thereon, 459. 
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Catholics— their grounds for following a Denmark, -king of— assumes the eom- 
divincly authorized guide, 70— penal mand o? the forces against the Era- 

enactments still subsisting against peror Ffjrdinand, Hi 2 — is defeated by 

them in the reign of George III. 390 Tilly, 163 — deposls the Archbishop of 

—Sir Walter Scott’s illiberal opini- Bremen, and raises his own son to that 

ons respecting them, 391 — should see, ibid. — Wallenstein’s project for de- 

not, oat of a mistaken notion of libe- posin this sovereign, 164. 

rahty, suffer their Protestant and phi- Douny— English College at, founded by 
lpsophicayHends to batter down their Cardinal Allen, such the. aid of Sixths 
outworks, *33. V. 32. 

. bishop of Australasia, 277. Dramatic representation appeals, in a ^ 

— institute of Great Britain — for- great dpgrec, to the imagination, 345 
m&tion of, 280 — resolutions adopted, Dublin Petition against the return of 
ibid, —its design and objects, 281 — ap- Liberal Members— attracts general at- 

proved by the Catholic bishops, 284. tendon, 125— questions raised; ibid. 

Celestial scenery — by T. Dick, 278. Review — vindication, by a portion 

Centralization, in France— destroys all of the Press, of the Catholic principles 
desire for local improvement, 319 — its which it advocates, 384- -in its remarks 
inconveniences for the frontier pro- upon Sir Walter Sgott and his biogra- 
vincea, 322 — materially advances pher, it only aims at asserting the prin- 
equality, ibid — its advantages, ibid . — ciples of universal toleration, and free- 
gradation by which authority is dele- dom of conscience, 392 — it would have 
gated, 324 — its utility annulled by the defended ihe Dissenters, if similarly 
interference of the cr»wn, ibid . — it9ma- attacked, 393. 

mfest disadvantages, ibid . — at ^kriance 

with the principles of a monarchical Ecclesiastical reservation in a clause of 
party, 329. the Augsburgh treaty of peace, one of 

Charles V. (Emperor) — his successes in the causes of the thirty years’ war, 148 
the Low Countries and Italy, 36. Education and Self- formation, treatise 
Charles Prince (afterwards Charles I.) — on, by Dr. Heinroth, 273 

his projected marriage with a Princess Election Committees appointed to try the 
of Spain, bow broken off, 48. returns of the Irish members, 116- 

Church property— the emperor Ferdi- their object, and means at their com- 
nand’s edict for its restitution, 165. mand, ibid. 

Cicero — his definition of what an orator Elliotson, Dr.— his advocacy of mesmer- 
should be able to accomplish, 439. ism, 41 1. , 

Clement Y 1 1. pope — his qualities, 19. Emmerich, sister Ann Catherine — a reli- 

— -VIII. pope — puts an end to the gious of a convent at Dulmen — her 

civil war in France, 33. meditations upon the dolorous pas- 

C on stance — council of, ended the schism sion of our Lord and Saviour, 407 — 

caused by the removal of the Holy See her visions treated by some persons 

to Avignon, 16. # as cases of natural somnambulisjn,41l 

Colleges in Rome — established for the — cauffftus nfcerve and pious discretion 

English and other nations, by Gregory of the compiler’s introduction to her 

XIII. 29. . meditations, 425— solemn recominen- 

Commons, house of— rivalled and sur- dation of his bishop to publish them, 
passed by the House of Lords in the 426 — ftief account of her life, ibid . — 
display of splendid talents, 440. her constant intercourse with the spi- 

Constitutions of Spain, Portugal and ritual inhabitants of an invisible world, 

Greece— failure of the attempts made 427— she is unconscious of enjoyii^j 

to found them on a simple and unde- thisYavour, ibid . — her special xpiracu- 

v eloped form of society, 818. lous vision in early life, 428 — unira- 

Copernican system— we are mainly in- peachable evidence authenticating the 
debted for it to the pontiffs and digni- ftet, ibid . — providential means bywhich 

taries of Rome, 79. • various circumstances of her life be- 

Copernicus— sought the protection of, came known, 430— heu most extatic 

and was encouraged in his system by state, fM,— her death, 431, 

the pope, 82. England joins the confederation against . 

the Emperor Ferdinand, 16 1— the most 

Dsn ton— his character as pourtrayed by aristocratic nation, and least 4 
Thomas Carlyle, 375. I ized government in Europe 3 
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looks upon France as her sutural ally 
in the war that may break out between 
absolutism and liberty, 4ff> — her al- 
leged pecuniary Sacrifices lor Ireland, 
not founded in fact, 52 9* 

English Corporation Bill — Lord Lyud- 
hurst's speech in opposition to it, 452 

Episcopacy of a see, province, or king- 
dom — what .will vitiate it, 290. 

Equality — understood in France as a re- 
moval of the distinctions between man 
and man, 310 — materially advanced by 
destroying local influence, 322 — forms 
the basis of the municipal government 
in its ftutward form, 326 — its advocates 
have doomed to destruction all men 
and corporate bodies enjoying special 
favors and immunities, 328. 

Essays on Natural# History, by Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 278. 

Estimates of costs of Railways are oftejn 
a fallacious guide as to the probable 
expense, 612. 

Established Church — the archbishops and 
bishops of, accused of being, by favor 
of the civil power, intruders into the 
sees of the British realms, 296— re- 
joinder that can be urged, 297 — its 
refutation, 298 — the bishops of this 
church not the successors of those who 
held the sees until the reformation, 
and are therefore illegitimate holders 
of the same, 305 — placed itself in a 
state of schism at the reformation, 306 

Eucharist — the power of consecrating it 
is constantly mixed up by Protestant 
writers with that of instructing and 
governing, 289. 

Excavations at Rome — to what extent 
carried on, 4— -general view of them, as 
they at present exist, 6. 

Exetey, the bishop of (Dr. Philpotts)— , 
his character as a member the se- 
nate, 459 — his powers of oratory, ibid. 
his speech on the Catholic Oaths, ibid. 

Fanaticism displays itself in \tS hatred of 
all formulas, as much as in a blind pre- 
dilection for them, 356. 

father Clemen^ a pretended Roman Ca- 
tholic story — its misrepresentations of 
Catholics, 535— its sophistical argu- 
ments, 636. 

Father Rowland, a Catholic tale of Ndhh 
America, 554. * 

Ferdinand, I^nperor of Germany — his 
claims over his competitors, 155 — his 
reluctance to punish the revolters of 
Bohemia who fell into his hands, 156 — 
his 'conduct and character misrepre- 
sented, 157— his seventy provoked by 


the Protestants, 153 — his success 
alarms the ancient enemies of his 
house, 160— engages Wallenstein in 
his service, 162— consents to dismiss 
him at the demand of the electoral 
princes, supported by France, 168 — 
removes Wallenstein from the com- 
mand of his army, 185 — rapid success of 
his arms after Wallensteins deatlj, 386. 

Fiction, works of — would be of great ad- 
vantage m attracting the minds and 
hearts of the young to the cause of the 
Catholic religion, 55 5. 

Finances of the Holy See — its difficulties 
removed by Sixtus V., 30. 

France — the natural ally of England in 
the war that may break out between 
absolutism and liberty, 465. 

French Revolution, Carlyle’s History of 
— its merits, 359 — the seeds of that 
event were sdwn at the Protestant Re- 
formation, 360 — its horrors, 369. 

people — their unbelief left them 

destitute of divine help, when ground 
down by their materialist rulers, 367. 

French and Italian Catholic Li- 
terature, 574. 

Galileo — misconceptions and mistate- 
ments of writers respecting him, 72 — 
Disingenuousness of his biographer in 
regard to his condemnation, 76 — his 
enthusiastic reception in Rome, 85 — 
raises the mischievous and uncalled-for 
question of the consistency of scripture 
with his theory, 86 — enters on a series 
of theological epistles, whjch formed the 
sole ground of his impeachment, 89 — 
he is advised to confine himself to the 
system, without interfering with the 
scriptures, 90 — second judicial inquiry, 
entered into at his own instance, ibid. 
—equitable and temperate decision of 
the Inquisition, 92— he bears testimony 
to the liberality and kindness of the 
cardinals, 95 — his improper conduct 
compels the pojft to summon a congre- 
gation, and condemn his proposition, 
t bid. — lenity displayed toward bin, 96 
— his extreme intemperance was the 
cause of his being silenced, 97— atten- 
tions paid by the papal court to hia 
friends, 98 — the pope’s kindness to 
him, and his ingratitude, 99— evidence 

•of his misconduct, 100— not till then 
was he made to feel the hand of potter, 
105— hia system condemned .by the 
pope as rash, not as heretical, 107 — 
sense in which if was styled iu the sen- 
tence a heresy, 10& 

Geography, class book of- compiled for 
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' &a use of King 1 * College school — its 
account of the Reformation, 57— ‘its 

' malignancy and falsehoods, 5&— its evil 
tendency, <60— Its calumnious imputa- 
tions against popes, 61. 

(Germany, Emperors of — their opposition 
to the popes in the 16th century, 142. 

Geraldine— a novel, written by a late con- 
vert* toTthe Homan Catholic religion, 
634 — cdlculated for a sincere inquirer 
after truth, 646 — her pursuit after the 
truth from book to book, previously to 
embracing the Catholic religion, 548. 

Gibbon — his insincerity as an historian 

66 . 

Gregory XIII. Pope — his edifying con- 
duct, 29 — he favors the Jesuits, and 
establishes colleges in Rome for the 
English, and other nations, 29. 

Gregory the Great, Pope — slanders and 
calumnies directed against him, as the 
alleged destroyer of the Palatine li- 
brary, 64 — refutation of the charge, 65. 

Grey, Earl — as a member of the seAte, 
456 — his powers of oratory, ibid. — 
address to the House of LordB, on re- 
signing office, 468. 

Gunpowder Plot — a scheme falsely as- 
cribed to the Roman Catholics, 56 — 
proved to have been undertaken in de- 
fiance of the remonstrances of Catholic 
priests, 67. 

Gustavus Adolphus — his victories, 37 — 
lands iu Germany with an army, 168 
— his character, tbtd. — his violence 
towards independent princes, 172 — is 
killed at the battle of Lutzen, 176— his 
death a great blessing to Germany, 
ibid. 

Hall, Capt. Basil — his notice of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott at home in 1824, 401. 

History, Catechism of English, by Pin- 
nock — its misrepresentations, 55$ 

Holland— ill effects of yielding to her 
demands, 464 — her king detested in 
Luxemburg and Lirabuzg, 466 — her 
rights to the disputed territory consi- 
dered, 467— her national debt, how 
dealtvrith by the king in 1814, 468 — 
her preponderance over Belgium, in 
the union between the two countries, 
470— the king’s persecution of the Ca- 
tholic religion, 472— terms of treaty 
proposed in dune, 1881, 481— resumes 
hn*!]iti*s, 484— rejects the treaty of 
the 24 articles, 485-hopea indulged in 
bvt^ejring to the prejudice of Bek 
grain* 487— be had become the <prin* 
riprioajtoji* l&hh kingdom, 489-* 


particulars |of his financial operations, 
ibid.— official statement of the public 
debt in 1829, 499— unprincipled claims 
set up against jpelgium, 498— they are 
rejected by the conference, ibid. 

• 

Images— degree of respect paid 6> them 
by Catholics, 548. 

Immortality of the soul — belfeved in by 
the ancient Peruvians, 214. 

Innocent X, Pope — Ranke’s refatation’of 
charges against him, 50. 

Inca — title borne by the rulers of Peru, 
198. 

Inheritance — the law of, in France, has 
not promoted the welfare of individuals 
or of the country, 31 1 — illustration of 
this subject by the history of a private 
family, 312. 

Inquisition, established in Rome in 1542, 
27 — principles laid down for the guid- 
ance of this tribunal, 27— groundless 
charges respecting it, 45 — originated 
in the war with the Albigenses, 74 — 
none attribute to it the privilege of 
infallibility, 76— the Council of Trent 
has taught us not to place implicit re- 
liance on its awards, 79 — its equitable 
and temperate decisions in the ease of 
Galileo, 92. 

Intimidation at Irish elections — when the 
time arrived for preferring these 
charges, they were dropped, 131. 

Invisible world — the belief in its existence 
has been at all times a prominent fea- 
ture of humanity, 408* — nature of 'our 
relations with it, ibid. — its glones ma- 
nifested, however imperfectly, through 
the visible world, ibid. — instances in 
which our Saviour opened its wonders 
tq our view, 409 — phenomena whidr 
accompanists private revelations, 410 
— it is, like the visible world, the scene 
of conflict between the good and the 
evil principle, 422— sister Emmerich’s 
constant intercourse with its spiritual 
inhabitants, 427— she is unconscious 
of enjoying this favour, ibid. 

Invisible things — our corrupt nature be- 
holds thfcm by the special interposition 
of supernatural power, 410.' 

Ireland— opinions of Sir Walter Scott 
respdbting it, 895— its ^confidence in 

* the present administration well founded, 
397— the good intentions of Its rulers 
defeated by the House of Lords, ibid. 
—proposed general system Of railways, 
496— population, 497— districts the 
most populou* etyoy most comforts, 

* improvements created by rati- 
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vi 

dent proprietors, ibid.— condition of the Knowledge, diffusion of— falsely said to 
Homan Catholics in certain districts, have been checked by the Catholic 
498— revenue Jn a great measure de- Church, 144. 

rived from taxes on whiskey and tobacco, Knowles, J. S. — his comedy of Woman’s 
500— the country cab only be improved Wit, or Love’s Disguises, 225. 

•by reclaiming, a large portion of the 

people from habits of drinking, tbid Lonsdownc, the Marquis of— his character 
increase of its imports and exports, of as a member of the senate. 460— his 
its revenue, ahd of its population m powers of oratory, ibi£ * 

late years, 501 — condition of the people Learning — revival of in Italy *at the end 
not improved, 502 — utility of public of the 1 4th ccntuiy, 1 7. 
works, 503 — M. Dnpm’s opinion ol its Leo X, Pope— his character and political 
form'er senators, 508 — prejudices of system, 18 — wasthefiisl to cause the 

England, and unfounded impiessions Hebrew text of the Bible to be printed, 

entertained respecting the connexion * 144. 

between the two countries, 518 — proofs Letters of exchange and bankB — origin of 
of its misgovemment by England, 519 in the middle ages, 28. 

— avowed discouragement of every Lepanto — victory of, the result of the 
branch of lifer trade which inteifercd Pope’s exertions m the cause of Chris* 
with that of England, 520— gratuitous tendom against the Turks, 25. 

injuries done to her, 523 — futility of Liberty in France, more restricted than 
the pretended relaxation of the com- during the proudest days of the old 
xnercial policy of England in her re- monarchy, 316. 

gard, 524 — the pecuniary assistance Literature, English — anti-catholic by pro- 
claimed for liei is no more than a debt scription, 52. 

due from England, 531. Loans raised by the Popes — how rendered 

Irish people — their constancy, to the true necessary, 28. 

faith in the midst of trouble and perse- Lockhart, J. G. Esq. — his Memoirs of the 
cution, a contrast with the conduct of Lite of Sir Walter Scott creditable to 

the French people, 367 — Sir W. Scott’s his judgment and literary taste, 377 — 

reluctant admiration of the Irish, 398 he coincides with Su Walter’s illiberal 

— the many evils under which a por- opinions respecting Catholics, 392 — 

tioa of them labour are the fruit of bis frivolous account of him os a boy, 

their own improvidence, 499 — their ig- 401 — be has preferred the gratification 

norance of the financial affairs of their of partizan hatred to conciliating all 

country, 530. suffrages in Sir Walter Scott's favour, 

Italian Catholic Literature, 582. 407. 

Lords, the House of— rivals and surpasses 
James I — his alleged good intentions to- the House of Commons in the display 
wards Catholics, 47 — bis opinions re- of splendid talents, 440. 
specting the Catholic religion, ibid. Luther, Martin — his giounds of attack 
Jesuits — nee and progrcs»of — objects of against the Catholic Church, 143 — 

the society, 26 — favoured by Pope encouraged the acts of violence of the 

Gregory XVII, 29 — injustice of the nobles and towns of Germany, 144- 

charge against them of having urged to and the establishment of absolute mo- 

measures of severity d&ainst Galileo, narchies, and their jurisdiction over 

101*— their zeal revived the Catholic spiritual matters, 145. 

religion in Germany, 150 — ore perse- Luxembourg— its cession to Holland would 
cuted % the Protestants, ibid, — rein- expose a part of the French territory, 

stated in South America, 236 — a society 465 — propriety of its annexation to 

in the highest degree beneficial to man- Belgium, 484. 

kind, 387 — calumnies heaped upon Lyndhurst, Lord — his character as a mem* 
them, 538 — their vindication, 4539. bar of the senate, 451— his powers of 

Julius III, Pope— endeavour^ to restore oratory, ibid. — his speech on the Eng- 

peacato Italy, 21— proclaimed his re- lish Corporation Bill, 452— he arraigns 

solution to adhere to the principle of at the close of the session of 1836 the 

not mixing in politio&l differences, 44. conduct pursued by ministers, 453. 

•Kepler— the chair of astronomWat Bo- Manco Capac— the first inc* of Feta— 
logon offered to him by the pope, 97. means which be empleyed to rescue the 



Peruvians from barbarism* 1 95— con- 
jectures respecting him, ibid * — be es- 
tablished colonies* and enacted wise 
laws* 196. 

Munsfeld, Count Ernest of — revolts 
against tbe Emperor Ferdinand* 156 — 
tails in bis attempt* and disbands his 
troops* 159— raises an army in Eng- 
land, J61 — is defeated by Wallenstein, 
fTfe*«his dlbtli, ibtd. 

Materialism in France at tbe period of 
the revolution, and its influence on that 
event, 362. 

Mayo, Mr.— bis advocacy of mesmerism, 
41£— nothing is too extravagant for Jis 
credulity, ibtd . — arguments on which 
be grounds his belief, 414. 

Meditations upon the dolorous passion 
of our Lord and Saviour, by sister Em- 
merich, a religious of a convent at 
Dulmcn, 407 — spirit in which they 
should be read, 434. 

Melbourne, Lord — his character as a 
member of the senate, 442 — his foi- 
cible reply to Lord Brougham’s Aunts 
on the subject of the Canada Bill, 443. 

Mesmerism — its delusive pretensions as a 
science, 41 1 — considerations into which 
the question resolves itself, * bid . — every 
thing credible in the accounts of its 
advocates is matter of common experi- 
ence from natural causes, and every 
thing incredible is the result of decep- 
tion, 413 — experiments tried, and their 
failure, ibid. 

Mexico — origin of its inhabitants, 188 — 
its language different from the Peru- 
vian, 189. 

Middle classes in France— their ascend- 
ancy over the ruins of the aristocracy, 
how established* 314. 

Mirabeau— his character as pourtrayed 
by Thomas Carlyle, 371. 

Miracles, duly authenticated; are the 
basis upon which the Church forms 
her judgment when she yearly adds to 
the list of canonized saints, 422. 

Miraculous phenomena rejected by the 
sceptical spirit of tbe age, 422* 

B^bceHaneous intelligence, 556. 

Mission in Australasia, 274—conversions 
effected among the worst of convicts, 
275. 

Missionary societies — hail the separation 
of South America from the Mother 
country, as producing a new market for 
tfrjrir* tracts, 235— ace powerfully and 
opposed by the clergy of 
that^untry, 237. 

«f |t euuwt 
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be comprehended by the torldltdBM^ 
ed, 545. 4 

Mental emberi* tbe Count de— the leader 
of true liberalism, and foremost amongst 
tbe zealous defenders of the Catholic 
faith, 375. 

Municipal government in France — its 
privileges too restricted to givefhe rural 
population an interest in local polities^ 
321 — its advantages, tfidL— its compo- 
sition, how formed, 325— outwardly 
based on principles of equality, 826. 

National debts— system of, first introduced 
by the Popes, 28. • 

National education in Ireland — the bishop 
* of Norwich’s speech in advocacy of the 
system, 462. 

Negro apprentices — Igird Brougham's 
speech advocating their emancipation, 
449. 

New Zealand— chiefs of, sent by their 
countrymen to the Catholic Bishop at 
Sydney for instruction, 277. 

Nicea, Council of — allowed the validity 
of the imposition of hands on the part 
of a deposed bishop, hut denied juris- ' 
diction to such as thus received it, 289. 
Norwich, Bishop of, (Dr. Stanley) — his 
character as a member of the senate, 
461 — his powers of oratory, ibid . — his 
speech in advocacy of the system of 
national education m Ireland, 462£ 
Nuncios of the Pope — their honourable 
conduct at the Council of Trent, 42. 

Nun, the, a novel— its gross misrepre- 
sentation of Catholic belief and prac- 
tice, 542. 

Orange, the Prince of— under what cir- 
cumstances raised to the throne of 
Holland iu 1814, 467. 

Orator, an~6mental faculties requisite tor, 
437— Cicero’s definition of what he 
should be able to accomplish, 439. 
Oratory— can only find place in" an ad- 
vanced sftte of civilization, 438->-its 
degeneracy in England of late years, 
ibid: — to what cause this may be attri- 
buted, 439. • « 

OrdinatiJn and jurisdiction —distinction 
between, 268. 

Oweuites — advocate the principle pf giv- 
injfa share in the ktjd to the whole 
h community, 326. 

Oxeusticrn, Swedish Chancellor— frus- 
trates the hopes of peace jn Germany, 
177 — concludes an alliance between 
the Protestant states and |18 

—bis acuteness of tpfcd, lm “ 
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Pantheists— their favourite doctrine is 
the law of progression and( mutability, 
351 — man, according to ttyis doctrine, 
is capable of ag advancing perfection 
upon earth, ibid . — its pernicious effects, 
ibid. 

Pap*! instructions .respecting the mar- 
riage *of Prince Charles of England 
with a Spanish princess, 49 
"Patriarchal • jurisdiction — usage deter- 
mines it with a force equal to that of 
canons, 296. 

Paul 111, Pope— his policy, *21 — brings 
about the opening of the Council of 
Trept, 21. 

Paul IV, Pope — his firmness of character 
and zeal, 22 — concludes peace with the 
Spanish general at the gates of Rome, 
23. 

Paul V, Pope — jfrinciples which guided 
him in his endeavours to recover the 
ancient rights of the Church, 33 — reli- 
gious orders founded during his Ponti- 
ficate, 34. 

Peerage in France — no longer heredi- 
tary, 314 — is now a mere instrument of 
the Crown, 315 — how dissimilar from 
that of England, ibid. 

Peru — origin of its inhabitants, 188 — its 
language different from the Mexican, 
189 — its state before the Spanish inva- 
sion, ibid.— the people formerly sacri- 
ficed human victims, 190 —other mon- 
strous atrocities to which they weie 
addicted, 191 — reclaimed from barba- 
rism by the incas, 194- — tradition re- 
specting the means adopted, 195 — 
Manco Capac, the fiist mca, 196 — his 
successors, 200 — Atahualpa, the last 
inca, puts to death all the members of 
the imperial family, 211— the Spani- 
ards, under Fiz&rro, invade the coun- 
try, 212 — religion of the Ucas, ibid.— r 
political institutions, 215— sciences, 
t bid. — Pizarro’s rapacity and cruelties, 
224— efforts of the Church to protect 
the Peruvians, and eonfequent im- 
piovcment m their condition, 224. 
Petitions against Irish Liberal members 
by the coiAtributors to the Spot tis wood e 
fund, abandoned in many Instances, 
122 — moral effect of their result, 141 
Philosophers of the present day ascribe to 
some unknown law of nature, things 
which are ptfysically impossible, 410. • 
" Christian, pie tend not to draw an 
exact line of demarcation between na- 
tural and supernatural causes, the 
Church alone having a right to deter- 
mine them, 410. 


Pinnock^s Catechisms, a familiar epitome 
of grammar, history, science, and reli- 
gion, 55. 

Pirate, the, a romance, by Sir Walter 
Scott— its fine descriptions and scenes, 
399. 

Pius IV, Pope — his conciliatory disposi- 
tion, 23 — brings the Council of Trent 
to a conclusion, ibid. 

Pius V, Pope — his zeal in Leform.ug the 
Papal Court, 24 — his seventy* towards 
non-resident bishops, 25 — restores the 
ancient discipline of convents, ibid . — 
induces the Italian states and King of 
Spain to join m an expedition against 
the Turks, which ended in the victory 
of Lepanto, ibid. 

Pizarro invades Peru, 212 — his first ex- 
pedition fruitless, 216 — he perseveres, 
ibid . — founds his hopes of success on 
the civil war between the contending 
incas, 217 — he advances to meet the 
forces of the mca Atahualpa, and in- 
vites him to a conference, 218 — he 
atfocks the inca, and takes him pri- 
soner; brings him to trial before a 
tribunal of Spaniards, and puts him to 
death, 223 — cruelties exercised to- 
wards the Peruvians, 224 — efforts of 
the Church to protect them, and con- 
sequent improvement in their condi- 
tions, ibid 

Poland, Catholics of, persecuted by the 
Russian government, 266. 

Popes, history of the, m the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, by Ranke, 14 — 
the period of it, since the Protestant 
Reformation, little understood, tbid . — 
acknowledged, in the first centuries of 
the middles ages, to be the common 
father of all Christendom, t bid. — sub- 
sequent opposition of the emperors of 
Germany, ibid . — salutary use made by 
them of their temporal power, 16 — 
causa of the spintual opposition to 
them, which was followed by Luther’s 
Reformation,<8 — position assumed by 
their temporal power under Pius IV 
and V, 27 — introduce the system of na- 
tional debts, 28 — loans raised by them, 
bow rendered necessary, ibid . — neces- 
sity of their exercising temporal powe^ 
to insure the free exercise of the spiri- 
tual power, 38 — their virtue and piety 
candidly acknowledged by Ranke, 51 
—their encouragement of learning, 
arts, and sciences, 101 — their nght to 
give canonical institution is powerfully 
asserted by tbe clergy of South Ame- 
rica, 237— differences with Brazil, 240 
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—dignified condoct of the Holy See, 
ibid . — proofs that they exercised patri- 
archal rights over the West, England 
included, 300— hatred of, rather than a 
love of God, is the real test of sanctity 
for a young aspirant to preferment in 
the state Church, 385. 

Pontifical decrees — when binding upon 
Catholics, 75. 

Posell!*p!trcb6isbop of— his zeal in de- 
fence of the Catholic religion, 264. 
Powell, professor — his history of philoso- 
phy, his incompetcncy or want of can- 
dour as an historian, 83. 

Primogeniture, every institution of, has 
been rooted out of the civil code of 
France, 311. 

Propagation of the Faith, annals of the 
Society for, established at Lyons, pub- I 
lisbed statement shewing the sums re- 
ceived in 1836, and their distribution, 
270 — the Pope's encouragement of the 
society, 273. 

Property — rights of succession to^ ren- 
dered uniform in France, 310— its se- 
curity is the basis of all national 
greatness, 327. 

Protestantism, progress of, arrested by 
Pope Sixtus V, 31— -in its days were 
sown the seeds of the French Revolu- 
tion, 360. 

Protestant writers — how inconsistent 
their writings against the Catholic re- 
ligion, with their assertion of the right 
of private judgment, 61. 

Protestants cannot consistently oonfine 
their inquiry to the general question of 
authority, but must explore each doc- 
trine, 71— persecute the Jesuits in 
Germany, 150 — march against Vienna, 
154— are forced to raise the siege, ibid. 
Prussian Poland, Catholics of, perse- 
cuted by the Prussian government, 
263. 

Public works, utility of, in Ireland, 503 
..cannot fail to produce an annual 
increase of revenue, 831. 

Quito, kingdom of, subdued by the Inca 
of Peru, 206. 

Railways, general system of, for Ireland, 
496.. opposition to the plan, and ca- 
lumnious charges against the commis- 
sioners, 506 . . refutation of those" 
charges, 507.. effects of the intended 
southern line on the intercourse with 
America, 513. .extent of public aid 
that might be afforded, 515.. system 
Pursued an Bdgfenfi, 517. 


Ranke, Leopold •« his History of 
Popes in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 14. .principles which have 
guided him, 37. .he might have ex- 
plained apparent acts of inconsistency, 
bad he attended to the Pope's spiritual 
position, 40. .his H>accuracie& respect- 
ing Sixtus V proved from iiis own 
work, 41 . . other , defects, ibid . . • ha* 
written a series of sketches rather than 
a history, 44. .instances of unfairness, 
45.. style of his work, 49.. incorrect 
allusions to Roman antiquities, ibid .. . 
his reputation, 49.. charges against 
Sixtus V and Innocent X, 50.:&dmits 
*the piety and virtue of the Popes, 51. 
Ratisbon, Diet of, 167. 

Recollections of a Convert, 277. 
Reformation, .cause the spiritual op- 
position to the Popes, which led to it, 
18. .act of, as given in a class book of 
geography for the use of King's Col- 
lege School, 57 • • not caused by the 
publication of indulgences, or the oc- 
casional abuse of this practice, 143- • 
its doctrines were gaining ground in 
Catholic Germany previous to the 
Thirty Years' War, 149. 

Society, satirical account of one of 

its meetings, 549. 

Reformed Churches, .disgust excited by 
their history in the time of James!, 1 15. 
Religious orders, .sprung up at periods of 
anxiety to the Catholic Church, 26.. 
reinstated in South America, 236.. 
enumeration of, in Belgium, 257.. 
their suppression in Russia, 265 
Resurrection of the body believed in by 
the ancient Peruvians, 214. 

Revelations, private, .what is implied by 
the approbation given by the Church 
to the publication of them, 422. .tests 
applied to the case of St. Bridget, 423 
. .objections refuted, ibid . 

Revolution of July 1830. .has retained 
the forn^r social and political position 
of France, 329. .policy of the French 
ministers since that event, ibid., .their 
present conduct incons^gtent with for- 
mer professions, 330. 

Revolutionary movements in England 
and in France - • marked distinction be- 
tyen them, 315. 

Richelieu, Cardinal* • hi# policy, 35. 
Roman Forum, description of, 1* -present 
system, and opinions respecting it, 2* • 
Chevalier BunSen’s plan, 7.. dimen- 
sions, 8- •buildings and principal mo. 
numents, 9. .those ascertained are few 
in proportion with others which afford 
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matter for endless contests and theories, 
10* 'tabular view, 13. .in What spirit 
should its ruins be contemplated, 14. 

Rome, capture of, by the imperial troops, 
during the pontificate of Clement VJI, 
20^. peace concluded with the Spanish 
genera^by Paul IV, 23. .improvements 
made by Sixtus V, 31. 

•g — the Church of, may at one time sig- 
nify the see* of that city, at another the 
univeisal Church in communion with 
it, 75. .Professor Whewell\ attempts 
to accuse it of pioducing mental scivi- 
lity in science, 110.. its encourage- 
ment of science and learning, 1 1 1 

Russia, .intolerance of its government 
towards the Catholic Church, 265. 

Sardica, Council jof, deposed Gregory 
from the Sec of Alexandria, 307. 

Saxony, Electorate of, conferred by the 
Emperor on Duke Maurice j insincerity 
of the latter, 147. 

Schmalkald Confederation, 145 • • arose 
from political rather than religious 
giounds, 147. 

Scott (Sir W.) memoirs of his life, 377. . 
liis ambition to bo the foundei of a elan 
bearing his name, 379. .when visited by 
misfortune endeavours to icliievc his 
losses, 380. Jus leligious feelings, 382. . 
his uncharitableness towaids Catholics, 
387.. in politics he professed steady 
Tory principles, 393. .his opinions re- 
specting Ti eland, 395. . Autobiogiaphi- 
cal fragment composed by him in 1808. 
398. .his voyage with the Commission- 
eis of Scottish Lighthouses in 1814, 
399* • his descriptions m The Pirate , 
th'ul ■ - liis stole of anecdotes, 402 • • 
his description of the delights of a 
pointer, t hid... excellence of private 
character, 403. .evidence orthe tender- 
ness of his curly domestic feelings, ibid . . 
leaves England in 1831, 405. . reception 
given to him in foreign countries, ibid . 
. . description of his last moments, 406. 

Somnambulism, a word derived from the 
Ficnch, substituted for that of animal 
* magnetism, *41 5 • • acts performed by 

persons in this state, ibid • ■ possibility 
of arriving at a satisfactory physical 
solution of it, tbid, .cases of the predic- 
tion of future ^vents under its influence, 
419* • the only reasonable hypothesis is 
the intervention of evil spirits, 42 1. 

Shakespeare (Wm.) lujury done to him by 
many of his commentators, 331 . .his 
alleged indigence in eai ly life disproved, 
333 * -his poems, 336 . . he was prevented 


by accident from being the publisher 
of liis own works, 341 . .evidence of his 
having been in affluent circumstances, 
343. 

Sixtus V. (Pope) elevated to the Papal chair 
at a critical period, 29* -his talents, 
ibid.* • succeeds in removing financial 
difficulties, 30** his improvements ia 
Rome, 31 • - arrests the progress ofjfro- 
testantism, ibid . , .his adlmralgb^con- 
duct icspecting Henry IV and tne Pro- 
testant sovereigns, 41 * • refutation of 
charges against him, 50. 

South America advised to assert its eccle- 
siastical freedom, 236 . • adheres to 
sound religious principles and its duty 
to the Holy See, ibid, 

Spottiswoode Fund, 116* -list of returns 
against which petitions were presented, 
120 • • peculiarities connected with them, 
ibid, .calumnies heaped on the liberal 
party, 122. 

Steam navigation to America, inquiry into 
its nracticability, 514. 

State, interference of the, in religious mat- 
ters, always injurious to the cause of 
religion, 251. 

Surveyors having no practical knowledge 
of husbandry incompetent to decide on 
the value of lands, 124. 

Talfourd, T. N.. .his tragedy of the Athe- 
nian Captive, 225. 

Taxation m Ireland, .efforts made to as- 
similate it to the taxation in England, 
532. 

Tracts for the Times* - a work written by 
Protestant divines, with a view to re- 
vive m the Anglican Church a love of 
ancient principles and practice, 285. . 
endeavours to vindicate the English 
Church from the accusation of schism, 
by quoting a decree of the Council of 
Ephesus securing the liberties of the 
Church of Cyprus, 291.. false asser- 
tions upon which the argument is based, 
292. « 

Tradition, .the authority of, 68. 

Transubstantiation. .letter by the Rev. J. 
Fletcher, 278. 

Trent. .Council of., brought about by 
Pope Paul III, 21 . .concluded by Pope 
Pius IV, 23**its canons, 27.. its re*» 
moval to Bologna, 39* • honourable con- 

c duct of the Papal nuncios, 42 ••Pro- 
testant States invited to send deputies 
to it, but refuse, 147. 

Theological reasonings, .men of science 
should keep aloof from them, leaving 
them to the religious world, 1 12. 
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Thirty Years’ War. .its origin, 34* -its 
signal given by the revolt of the Pro- 
testant States of Bohemia, ifnd. 

Tilly, Baron de, 155. .character vindi- 
cated by Protestant historians, 156. . 
successes against Protestant Princes, 
159* -defeats the King of Denmark, 
163. .takes Magdeburg by assault, 170 
^«s«defe^ed by Gustavus Adolphus, 
17 Jr. his death, 175. 

Tory Committees calculated upon for 
Annulling the returns of many of the 
Liberal Irish members, 11 6.. cases in 
which they succeeded, 118. .instances 
of their judicial decisions, 132. . chatges 
of bribery found to be gross fabrica- 
tions, 139. 

Vega, Garcilasso de la, 189. .endeavours 
to justify the natives from the heavy 
charges of the Spaniards, ibid. . .Ins 
account of early Peruvian history, 190. 

Visible world* .called into being to mani- 
fest, however imperfectly, the glories 
of the invisible world, 408. 

objects, .their insufficiency to satisfy 

the vast desires of our race, 417. 

Visions, .generally shrouded in mystery, 
409. 

Vision of the agony of our blessed Saviour 
in the Gaiden of Gcthsemani, 434. 

Ulster** its advantages over other parts 
of Ireland, 499. 

Union between England and Ireland., 
not sought for by the Irish, 524.* the 
evil of absenteeism promoted by it, ibid 
. .means resorted to for effecting it, 525 
• - has made Ireland share in the pay- 


ment of ^ the English debt, 526* • has 
removed the inequality between the 
debts of both countries to the prejudice 
of Ireland, 527. * 

University CaVholique for 1838, 278 583 
..a monument of faith, learning and 
human progress, $76. § 

Wallenstein. *his removal from the com- 
mand of the emperor’s array, 37.. his 
early life, 162* -enters the service of 
Austria, ibid. * • defeats Mansfeld, 163 
. .is created Duke of Mecklenburg, 164 
..his dismissal demanded, 167. .ie- 
called by the emperor, 174.. agdin rai ses 

9 an army, 175. .conditions required by 
him, ibid., .his success against the ene- 
my, ibid., .is defeated at Lut/en by the 
Swedes, commanded by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who is killed, 176.. aspires to 
become independent, 178. .liis suspici- 
ous inactivity, 180* • rejoices at the suc- 
cess of the emperor’s enemies, 182. .he 
is removed by the emperor from his 
command, 185. .is killed by an officer, 
186. 

Wellington, the Duke of. .his character 
and influence as a member of the 
senate, 442. 

Whcwell, Professor. .his sequel to Coper- 
nicus, 109. .he attempts to accuse the 
Church of Rome of producing mental 
servility in science, 1 10. 

Woman’s Wit, or Love’s Disguises.. a 
comedy, 225. 

Zetland, .description of, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of the Pirate, 400. 
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Art. I. — 1. Descrfcione del Foro Romano , e sue adjacenssc , dell* 
Architetto Cav. Luigi Cmina. Description of the Roman 
Forum , and its Environs . By the Chev. L. Canina, Architect. 
Rome. 1 834. 

2. Le Forum Romani cxpUgut selon (Mat actuel des Foil ill es, le 
21 Ami 1835. Par C. Bunsen. Rome. 1835. 

3. Annali dell' Jnstituto di Corrispondenza Arclieologica . An- 
nals of the Institute of Archeological Correspondence. Vol. 
VIII. Nos. II. III. Rome. 183G. 

T HERE are few readers of Roman history, we suppose, who 
have not, in imagination, transplanted themselves to the 
Forum of the Eternal City. They have probably built it up 
according to their respective ideas of magnificence: but the 
leading features of the picture would be pretty generally the 
same. The Capitol, crowned with its sumptuous temples, at 
once a sanctuary and a fortress, will overlook the extensive area 
below; on one side, it will appear cut down, so as to give 
ascent to the crowds of citizens ; on the other, frowning with the 
dark, beetling precipices of the Tarpeian Rock. The Via Sacra, 
lined with temples and basilicas, will be seen, either thronged with 
the gorgeous spectacle of some military triumph, or abandoned 
to the more amusing scene of Horace anti his Jpoar. On one side, 
we imagine the rostra, with Gracchus or Cicero haranguing an 
eager multitude; on another, the senate-house occupied by 
calmer deliberations. But, beyond theseJeading objects, placed 
by us often quite at random, we trouble ourselves but little about 
filling up the large space which the Forum must have occupied, 
or in locating the many objects which our passage through the* 
classics brings under our notice, as having existed in, or near it. 
Not so the Roman antiquary, to jrhom this interesting spot, 
changing every day its aspects, under the slow but certain influ- 
ence of the spade and mattock, affords materials for fas minuter 
studies, and much more accurate restorations. This is, indeed, 
a species of husbandry hardly known beyond the precincts of 
that city ; from which, every year, springs a fresh crop of basili- 
vol. v. — no. ix. % B 
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The Roman Forum. 
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cas and temples, columns and pedestals, and, what is still more 
certain, of theories anu controversies. 

The revolutions which used to take place in the old Forum, 
are nothing compared to these that are now daily witnessed in it. 
In ancient timefc, the senators or tribunes might change sides; 
but certainly not the temples : one candidate might jostle ano- 
ther out of his place, but one large building could hartUy^have 
been so un neighbourly to its fellow of brick and mortar ; one 
faction might drive the other back, and even out of the sacred 
precincts ; but it would have been unusual, we fancy, for one 
portico to send another, with all itscolums, rank and file, a-pack- 
mg from the station it had occupied for some centuries: some 
patriot might put to open shame a turbulent demagogue, but we 
imagine the ancients never saw the front of one building out-face 
another, till this one turned its back upon its rival. Yet al 
such wonderful evolutions have we beheld among the buildings 
of the Roman Forum, — not unaptly compared by the late Sir W. 
Cell, to a country-dance, in which temples change sides, monu- 
ments cross hands, and columns lead down the middle. We 
cannot imagine a more dangerous exposure of parental authority 
to contempt, than would occur, should any gentleman, who had 
visited Romo only twenty years ago, rummage out his journal, 
and the notes he made after the most approved guide-books of 
the day, and proceed in person to show his boys the lions of 
ancient Rome, Why, the young sparks (we speak experienced) 
would laugh at the old gentleman’s beard, upon hearing his anti- 
quated antiquarianism. He naturally takes them to the Church 
of Aracacli, on the Capitol, and tells them with great feeling, that 
this is the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and tries to 
work up their minds to a suitable pitch of enthusiasm. But the 
rogues have found out in their guide-books, that since their papa 
wasf last in Rome, the said temple has quietly walked across the 
area on the top of the hill, and placed itself upon its other extre- 
mity, where, by a lucky coincidence, the Archeological Institute 
has established itself. «He descends into the«forum, and points 
out three columns of beautiful form, composing an angle of a 
portico, at* the foot of the Capitol. These, every body has 
Known from time immemorial as part of the Temple of Jupiter 
Tonans. (Plan, No. 4.) But, there, every body has been 
wrong ; for now they are considered as part of the Temple of 
Saturn. Eight other columns stetnd beside these, which, twenty 
years ago* you would have taken any wager, belonged to the Tem- 
ple of Concord, celebrated as the theatre of Cicero’s indignant 
eloquence. But, alas ! within the last twenty years the edifice 
lias passed through many transmutations, having been changed, 
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first by Nibby into the Temple of Fortune, then by Fea into 
that of Juno Moneta, later by Piale into that of Vespasian, since 
by Canina into that of Saturn, and, lastly, by Buftsen back again 
to that of Vespasian, which, for the present, it remains (No. 17.) 
The hero of a Christmas pantomine could not have cyiffured 
more changes. Farther on you meet three other columns, sup- 
poi iin£a fragment of entablature, justly admired for elegance of 
form, which every antiquarian, except Nardini and Piranesi, had 
called the remains of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, till within the 
last twenty years; when Nibby, in 1819, turned them into the 
Groccostasis, or hall for the reception of ambassadors ; then Fea, 
in 1827, made them become the Temple of Castor and Pollux ; 
Canina, in 1834, transformed them into the Basilica Julia; M. 
Bunsen, in 1835, restored them to the Twin-bipthers ; and a 
year later took them back, and dedicated them to Minerva Chal- 
cidici, (No. 33.) The Temple of Peace seemed too large and 
too solidly established a building to be subject to such anti- 
quarian vagaries as these; but even it has lately had its meta- 
morphoses. Nibby was the first of the moderns who laid his 
daring hands upon it; and, from a temple, turned it into a law- 
court, under the title of the Basilica of Constantine; Piale, in 
1832, called it the Vestibule of Nero; Canino restored it to 
Constantine; but we believe it will be changed into the Forum 
Paris, (No. 56.) 

These examples will suffice to convince our readers, that it is 
as difficult to keep pace with the discoveries of Roman Archmo- 
logues, as with the improvements in the steam-engine. If you 
lose sight of the Forum for five years, you are thrown back upon 
your studies, and find that you have to begin all over again. If 
you insist that when you were last in Rome, say three years ago, 
the Graecostasis was on the left side of the Forum, and that now 
you see it placed on the right, your antiqi&rian'guide may answer 
you as Sganarelle does, on a similar complaint respecting his 
trifling change in the position of the heart: “ Oui; cela etait 
autrefois ainsi ; mdls nous avons change tout cela.” * But what 
will travellers of even a recent date say, when we inform them that 
they are likely soon to lose the entire Forum, which threatens to» 
walk off bodily to another place, leaving the monuments they 
have considered as belonging to it, to some other occupant. 
For, Professor Nibby has now, we uifderstand, a theprv, that the 
real Forum Romanum was not a bit where we now place it, but 
between the Capitol and the Palatine, in the directioif pointed 
out on our plan by the buildings marked Nos. 18, 29, and 54. 

* This translocation takes place between the two plans published by Chev. Bunsen 
in 1835 and 1836. (No. 18.) 
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As the barns which at present occupy this ground have been pur- 
chased by the government, for the purpose of continuing the 
excavations in this direction, this new idea may be satisfactorily 
put to proof And should the learned antiquarian’s theory prove 
true, * all those 'who have feasted their imaginations by their 
reminiscences of what they imagined to be the Forum, must be 
content either to return to Rome, to renew or correct tfiem, or 
must forego the privileges of travellers — and be silent. 

But how are all these wonderful changes of systems and opi- 
nions brought about ? The whole mystery lies folded up in that 
magical word “ excavation.” At Rome, this word supplies 
matter for grave discussion, ahd for after-dinner talk ; it points 
out the direction of the walk or the drive ; it presents an object of 
joint-stock speculation, or of individual industry. Nothing could be 
done at Rome without excavation ; it becomes a universal mania. 
English children soon learn to turn up the soil with their walk- 
ing-sticks for bits of marble, and to pilfer fragments of mosaic ; 
their parents buy an unopened Etruscan sepulchre, as they would 
buy a pipe of wine at home, only they have a tolerable chance of 
finding it empty ; noblemen pay in a month three or four years’ 
rent for a patch of ground, twenty times turned up, for the 
incomparable satisfaction of seeing, day after day, some cart- 
loads of bricks dug out, the statues for which they are searching 
having been a century or two in the Museum. 

The excavations, however, of real utility, are those conducted 
by the government, not so much with the expectation of disco- 
vering works of art, as with a view to make out the plans of 
ancient Rome, particularly the Forum. But, first, as to the way 
in which they are performed. The workmen employed are 
pensioners on public bounty, who, instead of being shut up in 
work-houses, receive a small pay, to labour, if it deserve the 
name, in the open air. They are none of your brawney, square- 
built men of the pickaxe and barrow. They are a motley race 
of every age, from thj mere boy to the “ lean and slippered 
pantaloon arranged m every variety of cos&me, most of them 
preserving some remains of cast-off finery about their persons. 
•They wear their hats wi^h a certain air, that, for all its elegance, 
provokes you to ridicule, and they handle their spades with about 
as much taste as they would do a loaded rifle. But in one respect 
they certainly, and almost Without exception, prove themselves 
to be the legitimate inheritors* and possessors of the Forum. 
They are universally a (< gens togataf’ Any of them would lose 
caste, did he ply his work during the winter, otherwise than in a 
long cloak, the drapery of which is artificially arranged round 
his person, while engaged in his classical toil* It is true, that 
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their forefathers, on the same spot, used* to gather or gird up 
their cloaks when about to undertake any thing very laborious ; 
out the reader must not, for a moment, suppose* that these gen- 
tlemen’s work can have any claim to that title. It is, on the 
contrary, the most delicious example of making toil a pkfasure 
that can be imagined. As each workman brings his barrow to 
be, nc£ filled, but sprinkled with earth from the ‘trenches, he sits 
down to converse with his friends of the shovel, who, in the 
quietest way possible, measure him out his just load. When this 
is obtained, he follows in the track of his immediate predecessor, 
and forms another link in the processional train, moving-at the 
slowest conceivable pace. Their tery barrows utter a sympathe- 
tic creak at every turn of the wheel, and seem to partake ol their 
masters’ antipathy to exertion. Their line nevgr proceeds far 
without a general stoppage. One of the first on it, soon pauses 
to take rest, or snuff, and arrests the entire train ; yet not a mur- 
mur of complaint is heard. As after many such interruptions, 
each labourer reaches his* destination, it is probably only to 
assist in forming an immense mound of earth, which, in three 
months, must be as quietly conveyed a few hundred yards far- 
ther. It is altogether a scene from entomology on a gigantic 
scale, — men performing, the office of ants, without any of their 
industry. For, by means of the long black trains of workmen, 
that literally creep along the earth, immense heaps of rubbish 
are, in time, either carried off, or made up. They certainly are 
not the “ Ardelionum quaedam natio,” mentioned by the classics, 
as abounding in Rome, and as 

“ Multum agendo nihil agens.” — Phad, ii. 5. 

for, on the contrary, by doing nothing, these in the end get 
through a great deal of work : and, moreover, the characteristic 
of “ occupata in otio” must be here reverJed, our men are most 
leisurely in their occupation. 

By such means as these is the great work of excavation per- 
formed, — the first End great cause and promoter of new forensic 
theories in Rome. But it must not be imagined, that every 
change of nomenclature in a building argues a new Excavation,* 
or the discovery of some new inscription, or passage in the classics. 
The same data to one antiquary give a perfectly distinct result 
from what another had previously Urawn ; nay, tlje same eyes 
seem to read the same words in a most different sense in different 
years. Before, however, endeavouring to unravel the intricacies 
of the modem systems, we must describe the present state of the 
Forum, in reference to its various excavations. On descending 
from the Capitol by the Mamertine Prison, (No. 8), by the Clivus 
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Asyli, which now passes over part of the Temple of Concord, (No. 
3), the traveller finds himself on the modern level of the Forum, 
now known by the name of Campo Vaccino; but still many .feet 
above the ancient pavement. His natural wish is, that the entire 
area should be Uncovered and reduced to the old level. Serious 
difficulties are opposed to this plan. For as the neighbouring 
ground has all been raised in similar proportion, tne -several 
streets which run into the Forum, would have to rush down a 
most inconvenient, not to say dangerous, steep, were it dug out 
to its ancient depth. At the same time, the churches and shops 
which line it in the direction of the Via Sacra, would be bared 
to their foundations, and deprived of their present entrances. 
The government, therefore, Jhas preferred, for the present at 
least, to make large excavations round the principal ruins, leav- 
ing a raised causeway between them, sometimes communicating 
by arches under it. The work of excavation was begun by the 
French, and continued under the Papal government. But this 
went no farther than cutting a trench or pit under the triumphal 
arch of Septimius Severus, (No. 13), as well as round that of 
Constantine, which is beyond the precincts at present under 
examination. The work has been continued unremittingly, 
though slowly, till the present day. The following is a general 
view of the excavations as they at present exist. The entire 
space between the Capitol and the arch of Severus, is laid bare, 
so that the area covered by (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13, 14, 15 and 
17) with the intermediate streets, are now laid completely open. 
Another considerable excavation surrounds the column of Phocas, 
with the three adjoining bases, (No. 22), as far as (No. 16.) 
This communicates by means of arches with the forementioned 
one, from which it is separated by a causeway. The remaining 
area of the- Forum, properly so called, is yet covered up, being 
traversed from the arch of Severus to that of Titus by an alley 
of trees. There is, however, a partial excavation at (No. 33), to 
discover the bases of c the three columns there standing. The 
portico of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, (No. 36), is 
completely laid opeiw:and as a small church had been built on 
«or in the tfemple front door which was at the modern 

level, was seen for tipy years after the excavation, elevated like 
a window above the new level discovered. Lately a bridge has 
been thrown, over the Chasm, $nd has made the church once 
more accessible through the front At this point the Forum ends ; 
but the excavations have been carried on more extensively and 
completely beyond its limits. The Temple of Peace, as it is 
commonly called, (No. 56), has been cleared out completely, 
and railed in ; the platform of the double Temple of Rome and 
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Venus has been laid bare, with the steps that led to it, (No. 57.) 
The arch of Titus, (No. 58) has been cleared of all later in- 
cumbrances, one of which at least, the Turns Chartularia, would, 
in our judgment, have been better spared demolition, and 
thoroughly repaired, and from it to the Colosseuln, and tofyond 
the arqji of Constantine, you walk pretty nearly on the ancient 

level. •• 

We have perhaps delayed too long giving our readers some 
information concerning the plan annexed to this article. Having 
found that it would be hopeless to think of giving any account of 
the works before us, and of *lie interesting part of antiquarian 
topography to which they refer, without some graphic represen- 
tation, we had no choice except either to give tnem the bare 
surface of the Forum, broken only by such monuments as actually 
remain, or else to select one of the many plans published with 
the works reviewed, although necessarily executed for a parti- 
cular system. Having preferred the latter method as more inte- 
resting, and presenting a better guide to the eye towards forming 
an easier idea of the possible distribution of this magnificent 
spot, we could not long hesitate which to select. That of Cliev. 
Bunsen, in 1830, of which ours is an extract reduced to half its 
dimensions, is at once the most modern, and in point of measure- 
ment, we believe, the most accurate. It has been made with 
great diligence by G. Angelhard, a German architect of great 
ability. We have called ours an extract from this ; because the 
original contains not only the Roman Forum, but the adjoining 
ones, now almost entirely built over, of Trajan, Nerva, Augus- 
tus, and Julius Caesar, with the Forum Transitorium, which con- 
nected them with the Roman. These lay to the north and north- 
east of the latter, and were built upon more regular plans and 
with greater magnificence. But it would lead us too fan to 
attempt any account of them, or of the theories concerning them. 
We may observe, that the plan we have followed, though bearing 
the date of 1836, was not published till tlje following year. Nor 
does it extend beyond the Basilica of Constantine, or Temple, or 
Forum of Peace, (No. 56), which, in reality, is beyond the limits 
of the Roman Forum. But still we fcave thought # it right tee 
extend it to the arch of Titus, (No. 58), both because the writers 
on the Forum generally include the ground thus far, and because 
it forms the modern limit of th§ area commonly kpown by that 
name. The preceding remarks will have sufficiently cautioned 
our readers against imagining that all or great part of fhe build- 
ings designed on it actually exist, or even may be discovered by 
their remains. Beyond those already mentioned as excavated, 
there is only the round temple, (No. 55), now the Church of 
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Saints Cosrnas and Damian, or rather a vestibule to it, that yet 
stands. We have marked by darker lines in our plan, what re- 
mains from antiquity in the buildings laid down in it. ^ 

The dimensions of the Roman Forum, at first sight, strike the 
spectwpr as inadequate for the purposes for which it was set 
aside. For, beginning to reckon from the arch of Severus 
(No. 13) to the temple of Antoninus (No. 26), or the Arch of 
Fabius, opposite to it (No. 46), now destroyed, which all allow 
to have been the extent of the area in this direction, we have 
only a length of 630 Paris feet, equal to 590 English feet. As 
to the* other dimension, it would seem probable that it could not 
extend farther than the Palatine hill, on one side, and the line 
of buildings on the other; and this will give us a breadth 
narrowing frogi 190 to 110 Paris, or from 178 to 103 English 
feet. Professor Nibby, as well as Fea, considers what we nave 
called the length to be the breadth of the Forum, which, 
therefore, stretched considerably farther on one side, so as to be 
a square, according to Vitruvius’s rule. But the position of the 
Palatine hill, and the lines of ancient streets discovered in the 
excavations, seem to forbid the admission of this theory. Yet 
not even the whole of this space, small as it must seem for a city 
so populous as ancient Rome, was available for the purposes of 
public assemblies. Of the two compartments marked oil the 
area of the Forum, that numbered 41 is supposed by M. 
Bunsen to be the Comitium, where assemblies for religious and 
political purposes were held. This was not a building, but only 
an allotted space. The other (No. 21) is the Forum properly so 
called, which was given up to the ordinary concerns of life, as a 
public square. Both the Comitium and the Forum were 
encumbered by public monuments, which tended greatly to 
reduce their space. They were naturally the growth of ages, but 
even from the earliest ages the obstruction must have been great. 
For in the Comitium there were the sepulchre of Romulus 
(No. 42), the statue of Accius Navius (No. 38), the Ruminal 
Fig-tree (No. 39), thft statues of the Wolf* (No. 43), and of 
Cloacina (No. 37), and at its upper extremity the tribunal for 
•the hearing of causes, with the altar known by the name of the 
Puteal Libonis (Nos. 4?, 44). Such at least are the positions 
assigned to these monuments by M. Bimsen in his last plan. 
The Forum, in like manner, was occupied by statues raised in 
honour of different commandfers, which must have greatly 
narrowed its precincts. Still we believe that the disappointment 
of a foreigner is as great, when, after having read so much in the 
papers of the electioneering scenes of Covent Garden, he dis- 
covers, on first visiting it, now small is the space on which the 
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assembled thousands of Westminster have to hear the rostral 
eloquence of their candidates. 

We now proceed to the buildings and principal monuments 
that surrounded and adorned the Roman Forum ; and first we 
will clear the way by enumerating those which may con- 
sidered as certain, or at least admitted by all antiquarians, 
Their.jiumber will indeed be found very small. * 

No. 1. The Clivus A&yli , or descent from the Capitol to the 
Forum. 

No. 2. The Tabularium and JErarimn , or national archives 
and treasury. It exists uuder the modern buildings of the 
Capitol, and is in great measure cleared out. 

No. 3. Temple of Concord. Inscriptions as well os topogra- 
phical descriptions of the ancients leave no doubt* respecting this 
being the true site of this building. Its area or pavement 
is uncovered, so far as the modern way from the Capitol will 
allow. 

No. 5. Schola Xavtha .• The term Schola applied to these 
ruins lately uncovered, must be taken in the sense of chambers, 
in the occupation of notaries, writers, and cursitors, attached to 
the ediles, and other forensic functionaries. These remains had 
formerly been laid open, and then had an inscription with the 
title now given them, which was derived from A. Fabius Xantluis, 
who repaired the building. 

No. 6. Porticus Clivi. Tacitus and Livy mention the exist- 
ence of a portico in this spot, and the late excavations have 
discovered it. Offices similar to the former probably existed 
under it. 

No. 8. The Mamertime Prison. 

No. 13. Triumphal arch of Septimius Severus. The monu- 
ment being entire, its inscription baffles antiquarian ingenuity to 
change its denomination. 

Thus far we have been engaged rather with the Clivus Capi- 
tolinus than with the Forum itself; which as wc shall see is much 
poorer in sure monuments. Two interesting monuments, lately 
discovered, meet us at this point. 

No. 14 is a circular base, bearing a smaller pedestal, on which 
was a short thick column, found near # it, once evidently covered 
with metal. This, Canina and Bunsen, we think with every pro- 
bability, determined to have been* the Milliarium Aureum , so « 
called from the circumstance of its having been gilt It held the 
place of Hyde Park Corner, or St Giles’s Pound, <n ancient 
Rome, being the point of departure from which all the miles 
were measured on the various roads leading from the Capitol 
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But as some antiquarians yet dissent from this opinion, we will 
not venture to class it among decidedly certain monuments. 

No. 15. The line indicated by this number represents the 
remains of a rostrum or tribune for harangues, decorated with 
pilastdi*. Canina most happily applied to its illustration a basso- 
relievo of Constantine’s triumphal arch, in which the emperor is 
represented as addressing the people from a low hustings, having 
a low balustrade in front, except in the very middle, where the 
sneaker stands. The arches of Tiberius and of Severus are 
already represented, as is, perhaps, the Tabularium . All which 
answer precisely to this spot of the Forum and to no other. 
Neither would the form of the" platform suit the ancient rostra, 
of which a clear representation has been preserved for us on a 
medal of Palikenus. 

No. 22. Column of Phocas. This monument of a barbarous 
age, and of a most undeserving person, stands in the centre of 
the Forum, as if to mock at the stability of nobler works, and at 
the vagaries of antiquaries. As the pillar had been stolen from 
some ancient monument, and was covered above its base by the 
earth, it had all the appearance of belonging to an edifice; and 
thus greatly puzzled older antiquaries. The excavations dis- 
closed the inscription on its base, and for once gave them the 
comfort of certainty and unanimity in their decision. 

No. 36. Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. Here again an 
inscription in large letters on the entablature of the portico yet 
standing, leaves no room for antiquarian squabbles. 

No. 57. The temple of Rome and Venus, out of the precincts 
of the Forum, may be considered as tolerably certain. The 
double cella is sufficiently entire, and the groundwork, thanks to 
judicious excavations, may be accurately traced. 

No. 58. The arch of Titus. The same may be said of this 
monument, so interesting to Christian faith, from its bearing the 
sculptured representation of the Jewish spoils borne in triumph, 
after not a stone had been left upon a stone of the devoted 

* i • «. 

temple. 

Here we close our lists of certain monuments, a poor propor- 
tion to ihofe that remain as yet undecided, matter for endless 
contests and bewildering theories. The student of Roman anti- 
quities must after this small gleaning from the numerous buildings 
•of the Forum* be content toVanaer in the dark, or at least re- 
nounce all hope of ever coming "to any end of his scholarship. 
About a dbzen monuments, out of nearly sixty, may be considered 
as settled, and almost every one of these by means of inscriptions, 
remaining upon them, or found amidst their ruins. The earth 
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has been turned up round them all, so as to leave small hope of 
farther discoveries for most of them ; so that we fear we must 
come to the inevitable conclusion, that wherever we are left to the 
forming of our decisions only on the comparison of classical tes- 
timonies, we shall have little or no chance Of unanimity or 
security. Let us take an instance or two. 

The .three columns at the angle of No. 4 had been always cal- 
led the temple of Jupiter Tonans. The arguments for this 
nomenclature were such as might, at first sight, appear satisfac- 
tory. First we knew from Suetonius, that Augustus erected a 
temple to this deity, in consequence of a wonderful escape from 
lightning in Spain. The architecture of this temple is precisely 
of the age of that emperor. Secondly, Victor, one of the 
llfyionarii, or writers who have given lists of* the buildings 
existing in the different districts or liegiones of Rome, tells us 
that he erected it on the Clivus Capitolinus. This temple stands 
precisely on that spot. Thirdly, a medal of Augustus represents 
it as fronted by a portico of six columns of the Corinthian order, 
and the remains of this building exhibit precisely both charac- 
teristics. Fourthly, the cornice is decorated by the cap of the 
priests of Jupiter, crowned with thunderbolts; a device most ap- 
plicable to such a building, and hardly to any other. Upon the 
strength of these arguments every writer of any weight upon the 
Forum had declared the three columns to belong to the Thun- 
derer’s temple. But in 1835, Busen rejected, at least tacitly, all 
these arguments, and, we think upon rather vague grounds, de- 
clared them a part of that of Saturn. That there was such a 
temple anteclivum Capitolinum , juxta Concordia* tcmplnm, ac- 
cording to Servius, cannot be denied. But is this assertion 
sufficient to countervail the various arguments which support the 
older and more general opinion ? Of the inscriptions upon the 
three temples upon the Clivus (Nos. 3, 4* 17,) given by the Ano- 
nymous of* Einsiedlin, in the eighth century, two give the titles of 
the buildings on which they were placed, the temples of Vespa- 
sian and Concord^ but the third only mentions the restoration of 
the edifice without naming it. As a question, therefore, of 
evidence, so far as it is before the public, we are ftot satisfied 
that there is ground to change the old name of this ruin. But 
the consequences of such conflicting opinions go far beyond the 
individual building they immediately affect, ana cajry the confu- • 
sion into all its vicinity. Thus Tacitus tells us that the arch of 
Tiberius was near Saturn’s temple, and consequently the plan of 
Chev. Bunsen places it across the street, at No* 9, although not 
the slightest trace is to be found, in the pavement or excavations, 
of any triumphal arch having stood there. On the other hand 
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Nibby having called the three columns the temple of Jupiter, has 
plausible arguments for calling the eight Ionic pillars of No. 17, 
(now called by ta Bunsen the temple of Vespasian,) the temple of 
Fortune. For this is mentioned as being near that of the 
Thunderer, in an old inscription, and was burnt and repaired 
under Maxentius, to whose time these columns may well belong, 
being rudely put together ; and, moreover, it is near othe£ points 
determined by old writers. 

However a natural question presents itself here ; where have 
the later theorists placed the temple of Jupiter ? We answer 
they liave given it no place at all in /.he Forum. Now this seems 
to afford ground for still more'serious doubts as to the possibility 
of any final adjustment of claims between the occupiers of the 
Homan Foruig. For the preliminary step to such settlement 
seems naturally to be, what buildings are to be admitted into, 
and what excluded from, its hallowed precincts. It is true that 
the temple of Jupiter Tonans is spoken of by Pliny and 
Suetonius as being in Capitolio , but others say it was on the 
Clivus, and the former expression will apply to the latter situation, 
though this will hardly allow us to place the temple on the hill 
itself. But what hope can we have that antiquaries will finally 
agree in allocating the various edifices which adorned the 
lorum, upon any comparison of classical authorities, so long as 
these do not bring them to accordance, respecting their very 
existence in its area ? Every side of the Forum will afford us 
sufficient examples of this strange uncertainty. Fea calls the 
eight columns of No. 17 the temple of Juno Moneta, of which no 
trace is to be found in the plans of Bunsen, Nibby, or Canina. 
Some consider the MiUiarium aureum , and what w'as called the 
Umbilicus Rom<r, the centre of Rome, as two different objects ; 
others identify them. Fea places the Templum Marti $ Ultoris 
in the Forum, at No. 11 ; Bunsen locates it in another Forum ; 
and neither Nibby nor Canina give it any place in their Roman 
Forum. The arches and temples of Janus in and about this 
place form another fruitful source of dispute ; ho two agree even 
about the number of these buildings to be admitted within it. 
The basilicas which surrounded the Forum, are far from being 
decided. The general position of the Basilica Julia (No. 29) on 
the south side of the Forum, seems pretty jvell agreed on ; but 
• the exact locality differs in dVery plan. Those of the northern 
side are more* disputed and give Vise to complicated arguments. 
The reasoning of M. Bunsen, by which the Basilica Fulvia and 
Emilia (20) is only one building, and distinct from a second 
Basilica Emilia (30), yet so mat these two communicated 
together, and might be called a single edifice (19), under the 
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denomination of the Basilica Pauli, is ingenious, and receives 
confirmation from the Capitoline fragments of the plan of Rome, 
which have preserved the form of this double basilica. But it is, 
we think a bold theory, likely to be severely contested. At least 
it gets rid of part of a serious difficulty in Roman topography— 
the disposal of so many basilicas as are placed by ancient 
writers^ound the Forum. 

To give, by mere description, an adequate idea of the various 
schemes of the Forum Komanum, would be an endless and 
difficult task. We have, therefore, preferred to give our readers 
a tabular view, referable to. the plan we have presented him. 
By it he will in a short time be* able to trace the differences 
between different writers ; remembering always that each one of 
course gives a different disposition to the buildings, as he does a 
different name. The first column contains Bunsen's plan of 1836, 
which we give reduced ; the second his of the preceding year ; 
the third Canina’s of 1834; the fourth Fea’s oi 1827 ; and the 
fifth Nibby’s of 1819. Weihave thrown into another column the 
opinions of older writers, inclusive of Piale’s, whose researches 
were too limited to fill a separate column. Where the allocation 
of any building in one of the plans did not correspond exactly 
to an edifice marked in the plan, it is distinguished by an asterisk, 
to signify that it is placed by the author in the vicinity of that 
numbered opposite to it in the table, and the letters A, ii, R, L, 
which follow the sign, denote the edifice in question to be situated 
above , below, to the right, or to the left, of the one indicated by 
the number.* 


Our readers are now in possession of all the information that a 
limited article could convey, concerning the various theories to 
which this most fruitful field of speculation has given rise. We 
shall appear to have written rather as sceptics than as enthusiasts 
upon the subject ; as inclined more to halt undecided between the 
many systems, than to yield ourselves un to the partisanship of 
any. We have bfien duped too often to act otherwise. We have 
indulged too frequently in admiration and romance, based upon 
theories which have proved false, not rather to groufid our feel* 
ings, for the future, upon the grander consciousness that we have 
walked over the tomb of the republic's liberties and df the 
empire’s magnificence, than upon tne more curiouf fancies, that 
we this day stood in the ruins of the Senate-house, or that day 
meditated upon a broken column of some individual temple. 


* yid® table, which accompanies the plan of the Forum, as shown at the beginning 
of this Number. 
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When a philosopher paces the field of former battles, he would 
be teazed by the petty impertinence of one who ever wished to 
learn whether eUch mound contained the ashes of a greater officer 
or of a common soldier. The scenes which one day passed 
upon^Jic spot, its ardent passions, its desperate struggles, its nu- 
merous death-gasps, its unheeded miseries; then its boisterous 
exultation and its triumphal shouts ; contrasted with the lqjjurnful 
silence to which all has been reduced, and the quiet ascendency 
which a higher order of laws has once more gained, making that 
very ruin of so many subservient to the increase of the fertility 
they regulate, — would exclude fronj his mind all desire to obtain 
minute acquaintance with details that could diminish his impres- 
sions by distracting and bewildering his mind. In this spirit we 
would advise the traveller to contemplate the ruins of ancient 
Rome, and particularly its Forum. Let him meditate rather 
than theorize, reflect more than study. To us a broken pillar is 
more eloquent than the entire Rostra, and the roofless area of a 
Senate-house speaks better than the.tongue of Tullius, when he 
declaimed amidst the assembled fathers. The very consideration 
how the most magnificent buildings have lost even their names 
is to ns worth a volume of discoveries ; for it is the greatest of 
possible triumphs obtained by the destroying power over the 
ambition of man. Where could this anxious feeling have better 
Imped to secure its memorials than by inscribing them in bronze 
letters upon marble entablatures ? Yet both inscription and 
building shortly fell, and left the proud and magnificent erection 
without a record ! And had not religion interposed between 
time and his legitimate prey, scarcely a trace would now have re- 
mained to draw the traveller over the Capitol. The few fragments 
that remain she snatched out of its very jaws, and saved by con- 
secrating to her own uses. Such her power ever appears, as that 
of a preserving power, a repairer of devastation, and the builder 
up of ruins which men’s evil passions have made. 

== f - a =s a * 

II , — Die Romischen Piipste, ihre Kirche und ihr Staat 
hn Seehszehnten und Stebzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Leopold 
Ranke. The Roman Pontiffs , their Church and State in the 
Sixteenth and Seientecnth Centuries. By Leopold Ranke. 
3 Vols. Berlin. 1834, 1836/ 

rp HERE is scarcely any portion of history that has been more 
JL neglected or less generally understood than the history of 
the Popes, who have occupied the Holy See, since the so-called 
Reformation. Protestant tod even Catholic writers, who are 
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the oracles of the reading public, have not always been acquainted 
with the authentic sources from which this lustory ought to be 
drawn ; and still more frequently, under the bias of religious or 
political fanaticism, the truth has been disfigured by them. The 
defendei s of Catholicism have always been active in refuting their 
calumnies with solid proofs ; but their works have, in general, 
been too learned, or too little known out of their own country, to 
de»troy*the influence of their ingenious adversaries, whose works 
are, in many cases, superior in point of style and composition. 
Thus* il has happened, that in the opinion of Protestants, all this 
period of the history of the # Apostolic Pontiffs is distinguished 
by avarice, perfidy, superstition, Jesuitism, and the Inquisition ; 
and even many Catholics give up the defence of too many of the 
Popes, and entrench themselves on the impregnable position, that 
the Church which Christ built upon a rock, cannot suffer from 
the misconduct of some of its chiefs ; knowing, at the same time, 
that the personal virtues of the successors of St. Peter naturally 
add splendour to the ChunjJi. 

In this state of things, all new researches concerning this 
period, from original authorities, are an addition to our historical 
knowledge ; and we have great pleasure in bringing before the 
notice of our readers, the history of the Popes during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, lately published by M. Ranke, 
Professor of History in the University of Berlin. The impor- 
tance of the subject, will, we trust, justify us in giving a full 
account of the whole work ; after which, we propose to add a few 
remarks on different portions of it. 

Although the professed object of the work before us, is to give 
the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, M. Ranke 
has very properly commenced with an account of the Holy See 
in the iourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as they form the epoch 
of transition from which the sixteenth century arose. In the 
first centuries of the middle ages, the Pope was universally ac- 
knowledged to be the common father of all Christendom; his 
voice was heard and obeyed among the most distant nations. 
This unity was injured, when the Emperor of Germany, the 
temporal head of Christians, began to oppose the Popes. This* 
opposition was carried on by the Errfperors of the House of 
llohenstaufen ; and became more serious afterwards, when, at 
the accession of the House of Habsburg, the emperors forgot 
their former elevated position, and thought only or maintaining 
and establishing the private power of their own families. The 
removal of the Holy See to Avignon, and the schisms to which 

gave birth* were a mortal blow to that influence which they 
had hitherto exercised over every event that had taken place 
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throughout Christendom. The Council of Constance ended the 
schism ; but unity was only outwardly restored. Kings and 
nations continued to seek their individual interests, and possessed 
themselves of many rights and privileges which had previously 
been reserved to the ropes ; and those mutual notions and feel- 
ings that had formed the bond of Christians completely disap- 
peared. • 

“ Whoever wishes to be convinced of this, need only recall to his re- 
collection the zeal which carried every one to the holy sepulchre in for- 
mer times, and compare it with the coldness with which, in the fifteenth 
century, every exhortation to join in common against the Turks, was re- 
ceived. JEneas Sylvius, before Ahc D*iet of the Empire, and the friar 
Capistrano in public exhortations to the people, used every effort of 
eloquence to produce this union, and much has been said of the im- 
pression which they made ; but still we do not find that any one took 
up arms in the cause. The Popes strained every nerve ; one of them 
manned a fleet; another, Pius II, the same ./Eneas Sylvius, weak and 
sinking into his grave, was carried to the port at which those, who were 
most exposed to danger, were to meet; fche was resolved/ he said, ‘ to 
be present, and to raise up his hands to God during the battle, like 
Moses but his prayers, admonitions, and example, were lost upon his 
contemporaries/' — Ran he , vol. i. p. 37. 

This change would naturally influence the Popes in their 
mode of acting. They had previously maintained their power, by 
exciting, at all times, the activity and energies of men in favour 
of the most sublime interests of humanity ; and had strengthened 
the influence thus acquired by always leading the movement. 
When opposed by a powerful enemy with the sword, they were 
amply protected by their spiritual arms and the faith of the rest 
of Christians. This faith had now disappeared from amongst 
sovereigns and nations; and if the Popes henceforth were unwill- 
ing to become subject to every prince, who, by force of arms, 
could advance to Rome, they had to defend themselves by their 
own armies, and to maintain a force strong enough to withstand 
at least their ordinary opponents. On this point, let us hear M. 
Ranke : — * * 

“ Whatever may be said of the Popes in former times, it must be 
"allowed they had in view sqjne elevated and noble object, either to raise 

* The passage alluded to by our author, occurs in the discourse entitled : “ Oratio 
ad Sacrum Semtwn de profectionh centra Turcot." “ Nec nos pugnaturi pergimus 
corpore debilcs et sacerdotio fungentes, qujus non est proprium versare ferrum. 
Moysem ilium sanctum patrem imitabimur, qui pugnante adfersus Amalecitas 
Israele, oraliat in monte. Stabimus in alt a puppe, aut in aliquo mentis supercilio, 
habentesque ante oculos divinom Eucharistiam, id est, Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum, ab eo salutem et victorism pugnantibns nostris militibus iroplorabimus. 
Cor contntum et bumiliatum non despiciet JDeus neater/— Pii II. F. M. Orationes 
ed. Mansi li, p. 178. , 
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an oppressed religion, to destroy paganism, to spread Christianity 
amongst the nations of the north, or to found a poweiful and inde- 
pendent hierarchy. These objects had passed away with time. * T was 
once of opinion,’ said an orator at the Council of Basle, ‘ that it would 
be good to separate the spiritual wholly from the temporal power. But 
I have learned now, that virtue would he ridiculous without the-nid of 
power, and that the Pope, without the patrimony of the Church, would 
be nothing more than the slave of kings and princes.’ ” — Vol. i. p. 43. 

There were two ways in which the Popes sought to obtain this 
power; by establishing, for the protection of their relatives, as 
their natural friends, an independent state, or by subjecting 
powerful provinces to the immediate dominion of the Church. 
The first plan was chiefly followed" by Sixtus IV and Alexander 
VI ; and although we are far from defending all their measures, 
and cannot but blame in general the use of their spiritual power 
for temporal ends ; still, we must observe, once for all, that this 
conduct was quite in accordance with Italian notions at that 
period ; and the wisest man of that age, as he was considered by 
his contemporaries, Lorenz* de* Medici, in a letter published by 
Fabroni, severely blames Pope Innocent VIII, for not having 
done any thing for his family during the five years that he had 
reigned. 1 * Julius II, on the contrary, established a state entirely 
dependent on the Church. After he had subdued Caesar Borgia, 
and gained by conquest, Perugia, Bologna, Parma, Placentia, 
&c., he left to the sway of his successors all the beautiful country, 
from Placentia to Terracina, for their temporal dominion, “ so 
that the kings of France,” says Machiavelli, “ now respect the 
authority of the Pope, which formerly every petty baron was 
accustomed to despise.” 

This change in the temporal possessions of the Popes was ac- 
companied by that other celebrated change in the minds of men, 
which is commonly termed the revival of learning. Until the 
end of the fourteenth century, Italian literature was principally 
founded on the manners and customs of life in the Italian States. 
Boccaccio presented, under the form of the novel, pictures copied 
from every-day lift; Petrarca immortalized the sufferings of his 
own heart, or of his country ; and Dante comprised the whole 
life and spirit of his age, which, clothed in his lofty sftid sublime* 
i conceptions, seem to have undergone a real transfiguration. The 
matter and style of all these works is entirely Italian: but, 
from the beginning of the fifteenth 'century, the classic authors 
of antiquity become the only ’models. The difference, which 
arose in this manner, is immense. Dante, for instance, liad more 
than an ordinary acquaintance with the classics, but still he is 

* Ranke i. p. 44, 

VOL. V. — NO^ XX. 
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everywhere an Italian and a Christian ; while the greater part 
of the writers of the fifteenth century endeavour, on the contrary, 
to appropriate to themselves the thoughts and language of anti- 
quity. A complete, incredulity, or, at least, an indifference about 
all holy things, was the result amongst many men of learning in 
Italy. In Germany, on the other hand, the study of the ancient 
languages produced a strong desire of penetrating far into the 
depths of theology, and of making a particular study of die Bible. 
Hence arose a spiritual opposition to the Pope, which was soon 
followed by the Reformation of Luther. Leo X at this period 
filled the Papal chair (1513-1521).^ 

“ lie was full of land ness and condescension. Though it was impos- 
sible for him to grant every request, he seldom refused a favour ; and 
then his refusal was expressed in the most gentle terms. ' The Pope is 
an excellent maft,’ said the Venetian ambassador, a close observer, f very 
liberal, and of a good disposition and kind heart; and ifliis relatives did 
not force him into them, he would avoid every trouble and misunder- 
standing.’ Another ambassador says of him, * he is a learned lover of the 
learned, and very religious ; but, at the &me time, be enjoys life.’” — 
Ranke , i. p. 70. 

This last expression explains the interest which Leo took in all 
the events and changes of his time. 

This period is frequently designated u the age of Leo X and 
if tliis distinction is not due to his own merit, it must be allowed 
that he possessed sufficient susceptibility to stir up in others, and 
to feel in himself, a love for all that was most beautiful in its 
discoveries. “ Perhaps,” says M. Ranke, this may be con- 
sidered a kind of intellectual luxury ; but then, it is the only 
luxury that gives dignity to the man who enjoys it.” 

During his reign, the position began to be developed which 
the succeeding Popes sought to occupy in the political system of 
Europe. The power of a secondary state consists in keeping 
itself in such equilibrium between the more powerful states, as to 
produce a decision in favour of one side or the other by its par- 
ticipation. This was t^e policy of the secondary Italian states at 
the time of which we write. The leading powers were France, 
Germany, and Spain ; the two latter were .united by Charles V. 
®y the battle of Marignano, Francis I had determined the supe- 
riority in favour of France, and Leo X had been obliged to give 
way ; but after his alliance yith Charles, the Pope had the grati- 
fication of seeing the French driven out of Milan, and of obtain- 
ing, at die moment of his death, every advantage that he could 
desire. To Leo succeeded Adrian VI, a native of Utrecht, who 
had formerly been preceptor to Charles V. 

"For a long time, a more deserving man had not been chosen. 
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Adrian bore an unsullied character ; he was trust-worthy, pious, active, 
and grave ; he was never seen to laugh, but a placid smile played upon 
his features; still, he was full of pure and benevolent designs : in a word, 
he was a true ecclesiastic. What a contrast, when he took possession of 
the same palaces, where Leo X had held his profuse and m&gmiiiccnt 
court ! We have a letter written by him at that time, wherein lie says 
that he would rather serve God in his cabinet at Louvain, than sit on the 
Papal throne. In the Vatican, he continued to live like a simple profes- 
sor. One circumstance may be cited to illustrate his character. He re- 
tained the same old female servant, who continued to perform the house- 
hold duties for him. In eveiy thing else, his manner of living wgs the 
same. He rose early, said moss? and then spent his time according to a 
settled plan, in business or in study, which he interrupted to dine on the 
most simple fore. He cannot be charged with an aversion for the im- 
provements of his time ; he admired the style of art followed in the Low 
Countries, and loved to see science adorned with a suitable degree of 
elegance. Erasmus confesses that he was protected by him from the 
fanatical attacks of the scholastic divines. Only, the almost heathen ten- 
dency of opinion at Rome was censured by him, and he had no desire 
to hear any thing of the sect of poets.” — Ranke, i. p. 91-93. 

The chief *aim that he had in view was to conclude a peace 
between the Emperor and the King of France, and to unite these 
two powers against the Turks, who had lately conquered the 
Island of Rhodes. Besides this, he wished to reform the abuses 
of the Church, and of the court in particular, which were a sub- 
ject of complaint even amongst many of the most zealous Catho- 
lics. Unfortunately the shortness of his reign (from January to 
September 1523) did not allow him to put many of his plans in 
execution ; and as he did not properly understand the Italian 
character and the former state of the Roman Court, there was 
nothing but disaffection in those about him. 

The successor of Adrian was another of the family of the 
Medici, — Julius, son of Julian of Medici, who took the name of 
Clement VII. (1523-1534.) Under his predecessors, he had 
distinguished himself in the management of the most imjiortant 
affairs ; and his extellent qualities were afco displayed during his 
pontificate. 

" With the greatest care he kept aloof from the different mistakes into • 
which his' predecessors had fallen, and avoided the unsteadiness of pur- 
pose, profusion, and all that had been blamed in Leo X, not less than 
the opposition in which Adrian VI had placed himself with his court. 
All his conduct was regulated with die utmost prudence ; »a&d his cha- 
racter was marked by uprightness and moderation ; he carefuUy nerformed 
the pontifical functions, and gave audiences from morning till evening 
with unwearied regularity ; and favoured the arts and sciences in the 
turn which they had taken before his reign. Clement himself was a man 
of learning and information. He conversed on all subjects with equal 

c 2 • 
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facility, whether connected with theology or philosophy, mechanics or 
hydraulics. His sagacity on every occasion was more than ordinary ; he 
penetrated into the most intricate affairs, and it was impossible to find a 
person that could unravel any matter with greater address.” — i. p. 98. 

A pontiff, possessed of such qualities, would, in less critical 
circumstances, have discharged the duties of his elevated station 
with glory to himself and advantage to the Church ; But the 
awkward situation in which he was placed by political events, 
became too powerful for him. In the beginning of his reign, 
Clement exerted all his energies in favour of the Emperor and 
the Spaniards; but afterwards, when the French had been ex- 
pelled from Italy, and the Spaniards began to act in a manner 
not less tyrannical than their late enemies, a universal spirit of 
nationality sprang up in the Italians, and they instantly resolved 
to drive from their country these haughty strangers, whom they 
detested and despised as semi-barbarians. To effect this would 
require all their efforts; and if they failed, they knew they were 
undone for ever. The Pope placed himself at the head of this 
movement, in which he was joined by the Venetians, Florentines, 
and the Duke of Milan. 

" r At this conjuncture,’ said the Papal minister Giberto, f we have 
not to talk of a petty revenge, of a point of honour, or of a single city ; 
this war is to decide on the freedom or slavery of Italy for ever.’ Their 
success was not equal to their hopes ; and the war against the Spaniards 
was the boldest and most aspiring, but, at the same time, the most un- 
fortunate and dangerous plan that the Pope ever formed.” — i. p. 102-104. 

To secure his power in Germany, the Emperor’s brother en- 
tered into a treaty with the Protestants at the very moment when 
the Pope’s troops were entering Lombardy : in the decision of 
the Diet of Spires (1526), the Pope was not even mentioned, and 
each one was allowed to act with regard to religion in the way 
best pleasing to God and to the Emperor ; or, in other words, 
the Protestant principle was openly proclaimed. In Italy itself 
there was no unity amongst the allies ; and to this day it is doubt- 
ful whether their general, the Duke of US-bino, was more a 
coward or a traitor. The whole weight of these evils fell upon 
'the Pope/ The taking of Rome by the ifnperial troops, on the 
6th of May, 1527 (usually called the sacco di Roma), destroyed 
all the splendour for whicn it had been admired since the middle 
of the preegding century. # At last, when the Pope began to 
despair of a successful turn in *his affairs, and when his family 
had been banished from Florence, he came to a treaty with the 
Emperor, but it did not lead to a sincere reconciliation. The 
settlement of religious differences, and the disputes about sum- 
moning a council, which the Pope had no desire to assemble in 
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these circumstances, inclined him to unite with France, an alli- 
ance which unfortunately secured to the Protestants too much 
favour with the Emperor. The last years of hi» reign were also 
embittered by the apostacy of Henry VIII, -still greater troubles 
threatened Italy, and Clement died of chagrin and sorrow. 

He was succeeded by Alexander Farnese, who took the name 
of Paid III, (1534-1549.) The new Pope had been educated 
in die worldly notions and manners of the age of the Medici ; 
partly at Rome under Pomponius Lcetus, and partly at Florence, 
m the gardens of Lorenzi de’ Medici. He loved and cherished 
the fine arts, and, before he entered the ecclesiastical staj;e, his 
conduct was not free from* irregularities. During the forty 
years that he was cardinal, he distinguished himself by his acti- 
vity and address. During his pontificate, he had three great 
objects in view, to promote an alliance between tlfe Emperor and 
the King of France, in order to induce them afterwards to under- 
take an expedition against the Turks; to reform abuses in the 
Church, without lessening # the authority of the Holy See ; and 
lastly, to augment the temporal power of the ecclesiastical state 
and of his own family. Although he did not succeed in all his 
designs, still his pontificate is one of the most remarkable reigns 
throughout this history. He succeeded from time to time in in- 
terrupting the war, by making peace between Charles V and 
Francis I, — he brought about the opening of the Council of 
Trent, — and the Farnese family was raised to the rank of inde- 

E endent princes. The close of his life was not equally fortunate ; 

e was hardly able to effect a reconciliation with the Emperor ; 
the council was transferred and suspended, and his grand-chil- 
dren rebelled against him. The grief occasioned by this revolt 
hastened his death. 

Julius III, of the family of Del Monte, who succeeded (1550- 
1555), sought to avoid any misunderstanding with the Emperor. 
He immediately reopened the Council of Trent, and exerted all 
his influence to restore peace to Italy. But the hatred of the 
French King, Hanry II, towards the Emperor, and his alliance 
with the Protestants in Germany, and with the Farnese family 
in Italy, were a death-blow to his hopes. The Council dispersed 
and fled at the approach of the army of Maurice of Saxony, ancl 
even in Italy the Emperor and the Pope were obliged to yield to 
France. From this time, the Pope laid aside all political con-, 
cems, and gave himself up entirely to ecclesiastical interests, 
amidst which his only relaxation was to attend to th^ construc- 
tion of that delightful villa, situated out of the Porta del Popolo 
at Rome, and called to this day the Villa of Pope Julius. 

After the short interregnum of Marcellus II, (1555) of whom 
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his contemporaries say that the world was not worthy to possess 
him, Paul IV, of the family of Caraffa, ascended the Papal 
throne, — a man who, at the age of seventy-nine, retained all the 
vigour and fire of youth (1555-1559). 

u His figure was of commanding height, but slender ; his step was 
quick, and his body seemed all sinew. As he followed no fixed system 
of life, sleeping often during the day, and transacting business a* night, 
— woe to the servant who entered his room without being called^ — he al- 
ways acted from the impulse of the moment. But these impulses were 
governed in him by a conviction entertained throughout the progress of 
a life of more than ordinary length, and settled down into a second 
nature.' He seemed to know no other duty, and to think of no other 
occupation, but to restore the anciSnt Catholic faith, with the influence 
that it had possessed in former ages. What might not be expected from 
Paul IV, when raised to the highest dignity, who had never yielded to 
worldly respect, and whose opinions had always been marked by extreme 
severity ? As he had never done any favours to the cardinals, and as he 
had ever displayed the utmost rigour, he himself was astonished at his 
election. He was convinced that he had been chosen, not by the cardi- 
nals, but by Almighty God, to execute this design. * We promise and 
swear,’ said the new Pope, in the bull by which he took possession of his 
dignity, ‘ truly and sincerely to take every care that the reformation of 
the Church and of the Roman court shall be accomplished.’ He ren- 
dered the day of his accession famous by publishing edicts respecting 
convents and religious orders.” — i. p. 280-281. 

Besides this ecclesiastical zeal, the Pope had no other passion 
except his hatred against the Emperor Charles V. The Emperor 
he hated, as a Neapolitan, as an Italian, as a Catholic, and as 
Pope, He was persuaded that the Emperor, who had frequently 
offended him, secretly favoured the Protestants. Moreover, he 
could not forget Italy in his younger days, when she was free and 
independent, and he loved to liken her to a musical instrument 
with four strings, which represented Venice, Milan, the Eccle- 
siastical States, and Naples. The Caraffa family had always been 
attached to the French cause, and had borne arms against the 
people of Castile and Catalonia. The Emperoy had already been 
several times discomfited in Germany, Italy, and the Low Coun- 
tries ; and (he time when he was suffering giost from these mis- 
fortunes, seemed tq the JPope the most favourable moment for 
putting his plans in execution, 

“ He said the time was comeVben Charles and his son were to re- 
ceive the punishment due to their sins, and the deliverance of Italy would 
soon be accomplished. If the world would not hear or would not assist 
him, let it at least say but once that it was an old Italian on the brink of 
the grave, who ought rather to seek repose and prepare for death, who 
had formed such noble designs and conceived such lofty ideas,'* — i. p, %8&. 
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But the war was unsuccessful, notwithstanding his alliance 
with France; and the Duke of Alba, the Spanish general, con- 
cluded a peace at the gates of Rome, 

The Pope spent the rest of his life in working out his plans of 
reformation, in which his own family was not spared. “ He had 
promoted his brother’s sons to the highest honours, not from sel- 
fishness^ or affection for his own family; but, as his nephews 
entertained his own hatred of the Spaniards, he considered them 
his natural supporters in the war.” (i. p. 297.) When he dis- 
covered their incapacity, he deprived them of their offices, and 
sent all his relatives into banishment. He used every effort to 
reform abuses, and to preserve thfe purity of faith with all pos- 
sible severity, — a severity which underwent no change, even 
when it had produced disastrous results, as in the^iflhirs of Eng- 
land, and the transactions with the new Emperor Ferdinand I. 

The succeeding Pope, Pius IV, of the Milanese branch of the 
Medici (1559-1565), was of a different disposition. He was all 
kindness and condescension* M He might be seen daily in the 
public places on horseback or on foot, with scarcely any attend- 
ants. He was affable to all.” (i. p. 317.) The same difference 
was visible in political concerns. 

“ Paul IV was persuaded that it was the duty of the Pope to subject 
emperors and kings to his authority, and this conviction made him en- 
gage in so many wars and contests. Pius saw this error the more clearly 
from having been himself in opposition to the Pope who had fallen into 
it. * It is thus,’ said he, * that we have lost England, which might have 
been saved if we had given more aid and support to Cardinal Pole ; in 
the same manner we have lost Scotland ; and during the war, the new 
opinions have penetrated into France.’ Pius, on the contrary, wished 
to preserve peace above every thing, and did not even desire that a war 
should be undertaken against the Protestants.”— i. p. 323. 

The Pope frequently repeated, in familiar conversations with 
the Venetian ambassador, that he trusted h£ should be able to 
employ his forces for the advantage of the Church, and he hoped, 
with the assistance^ God, to bring about much good. In fact, 
he reopened the Council of Trent, and succeeded in bringing it 
to a conclusion, an ewent which has rendered his pontificate one* 
of the most glorious in the Church. * 

Pius IV was advanced in years, and could not have undergone 
so much labour, if he had not been supported by his nephew the 
great St. Charles Borromeo. The Pope, who had ‘caused some 
of the relatives of his predecessor to be executed for their crimes, 
saw the danger of favouring his nephew in an immoderate de- 
gree ; and, fortunately, St. Charles never sought any personal 
advancement. 
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“ CharleB BoiTomco did not consider that his relationship with the 
Pope, or his position in the government of the Church, allowed him any^ 
privilege or indulgence ; on the contrary, he held them as a motive of 
duty that called for evdry sacrifice at his hands. In the management of 
affairs, his modesty was not less remarkable than his assiduity ; he gave 
audiences with unremitting attention, and dedicated all his time to the 
administration of state affairs. After his death, his name was inserted in 
the Calendar of the Saints ; but even while at the head of affairs, he was 
noble-minded and of ii reproachablc life. The Venetian ambassador, 
Jerome Soranzo, speaks of him in the following terms. ‘ As far as can 
be known by man, he is free from every defect ; he lives in so religious 
a manher, and gives such good example, that even the most perfect find 
nothing wanting in him.’ His only recreation was to assemble the learned 
about him in the evening. The conversation began with topics of pro- 
fane literature ; J)ut from Epictetus and the Stoics, whom Borromeo in 
his youth did not disregard, the company soon passed to ecclesiastical 
subjects.” — Ranke, i. p.321. 

The highly religious turn which we have observed in the reigns 
of Paul IV and Pius IV, reached itsdieight under Pius V, of the 
Ghisleri family (1566-1572). This Pope had entered into a 
monastery at the age of fourteen, and was distinguished by his 
piety and zeal in the performance of his ecclesiastical functions. 
When raised to the Papal dignity, he persevered in the same line 
of conduct. 

“ As Pope, he followed the same rigorous kind of life that had been 
prescribed by his former monastic rule; he observed the fasts without any 
relaxation ; he said mass often, and heard it every day, and took care 
not to allow his religious exercises to interfere with public affairs; did 
not repose after dinner, and rose early. To prove that these severities 
with himself were grounded on strong and sincere motives, we may re- 
mark, that lie did not consider the possession of the highest dignity in 
the Church at all favourable to piety, or of any service towards saving 
his soul, or gaining the rewards of Paradise ; and he thought that, with- 
out prayer, the burden of it would be wholly insupportable. The grace 
of fervent prayer, the only thing in which he took delight, was vouch- 
safed to him till the hour ofhis death; during his devotions he was fre- 
quently moved to tears, ai?d he rose then from them with the conviction 
that God had listened to his request. Pius V knew that he had always 
cwalked in the right road, and that by it he had keen led to the Papacy. 
This knowledge gave him a*confidence that raised him above all worldly 
considerations.” — i. p. 355. 

The Pope endeavoured everywhere to introduce his own severe 
notions, and "began with Rome itself. 

" The reformation of the court, which had been so often talked of, was 
now effected, but not in the way formerly proposed- The expenses of 
the household were considerably reduced ; Pius V needed but little, and 
he was accustomed to say that a man who wished to govern, should begin 
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with himself. He imitated his predecessors in reforming abuses ; he 
allowed few dispensations, and still fewer compositions ; he retrenched 
many indulgences granted by the Popes before him.”— 3. p. 358 . 

He treated with great severity all non-resident bishops and 
curates, — restored the ancient discipline in the convents, — and 
placed tjieni in part under the inspection of the bishops. Severe 
and impartial justice marked every act of his temporal adminis- 
tration. On the last Wednesday in each month, a court was 
held by him and his cardinals, to which every one might bring 
his appeals from the ordinary tribunals. His disregard of human 
respect, and his irreproachable conduct, gained him the obedience 
of the Catholic sovereigns. Still, fiis reign did not pass without 
some misunderstandings and differences. Wherever the new 
doctrines appeared, they were cut off in the bud by tlie Inquisi- 
tion. The rope succeeded at last in inducing the Italian States 
and the King of Spain to join in an expedition against the Turks, 
which was gloriously ended by the victory of Lepanto. 

“ When Pius V felt the approach of death, he visited once more the 
seven churches of Rome, to take leave, as lie said, of the holy places ; 
lie thrice kissed the lowest steps of the holy stairs. He had promised on 
one occasion that he would employ not only the property of the Church, 
even the crosses and chalices, but also to join in person in an expedition 
against England. During his visit to the churches, he met some English 
Catholics who had been exiled from their country, to whom ho declared 
he would gladly shed his blood for their sake.” — i. p. 373 . 

During the reigns of Pius IV and Pius V, Catholicism ac- 
quired fresh strength, and reached the position which it has since 
held with regard to Protestantism. Clement VII had been too 
much embarrassed with political difficulties to be able to effect a 
reformation of the abuses that had crept into the Church. The 
first act of Paul Il£ was to give the cardinars hat to several 
persons of eminence, without considering apy qualification but 
their merit. <c They were men of unblameable morals, bore a 
character for piety and profound learning, and were well ac- 
quainted with the Vants of different countries.” Pole was one 
of them. “ The Pope granted them liberty of speech, in a 
greater degree than tfas customary; he^could endure* opposition* 
from them in Consistory, and he himself introduced free dis- 
cussion.” (vol. i. p. 145, 239.) These cardinals composed a con- 
gregation to reform abuses, — an undertaking in which they 
displayed great activity. Attempts were made at tlie same time 
to produce a reconciliation between the Catholics and Protestants 
in Germany. But in spite of many conferences, resumed as 
often as interrupted,— and although, by the exertions of the 
nuncio Contarini, both sides had come to an agreement On several 
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important pointy at the diet of Ratisbon in 1541, — the separation 
between the members of the two creeds, daily became wider. 

Meanwhile, Protestantism had extended over a larger space of 
country; but Catholicism gained in the increased intensity of its 
powers, whatever it might lose in extent of territory. We must 
here mention three institutions, which powerfully contributed 
to this increase of strength ; the new religious orders, the Inqui- 
sition, and the Council of Trent. 

At all periods of greater anxiety to the Church, new religious 
orders, adapted to her actual wants, have sprung up. Hence the 
rise of the order of St. Benedict,, in the sixth century, and of 
those of St. Francis and St. Dominic in the thirteenth. Already, 
under Clement VII (1522,) the Camaldolese had been reformed 
by Paul Gius^iniani; and the reformed Franciscans, generally 
called the Capuchins, had endeavoured to restore the rigorous 
discipline, for which their order was distinguished during the 
life-time of their founder. The order of the Theatines, in the 
foundation of which, Paul IV, while, cardinal, had taken a very 
active part, was intended to be of service in reforming the secu- 
lar clergy. We need not mention other religious orders, such 
as the Barnabites, whose only objects were to relieve and assist 
the sick or the miserable, by care, alms, or religious instruction. 
But all these orders were soon surpassed in importance and 
influence by the Society of Jesus, whose rule was expressly suited 
to the peculiar necessities of the times. M. Ranke speaks of it 
in the following terms: — 

“ This also was an association of regular priests, the basis of which 
was a union of the duties of both monks and priests, but it was very dif- 
ferent from all bodies formed on a like plan. The Theatines had already 
laid aside several of the obligations prescribed to the monastic orders; the 
Jesuits went still farther. They were not content with not wearing the 
monastic habit; they discontinued the ususl public exercises of devotion, 
and the duty of singing in choir, which took up the larger portion of the 
time in other religious communities. Thus, freed from these less neces- 
sary occupations, they defeated all their time and ^11 their talents to the 
essential duties of preaching, confession, and the instruction of youth.” — 

vol. i. p. 193. 

> * 

The secret of their power and influence lay in their obedience 
and entire devotedness to the objects of the society. The schools 
of the Jesuits soon surpassed all others ; they adopted a system- 
atic plan of ‘instruction, and we«owe to them the division of the 
scholars into different classes. They paid the same attention to 
the morals of their pupils, and gave instruction as well as spiritual 
assistance gratuitously, without asking for recompense or alms. 
Their success was wonderful, and, in a few years, colleges under 
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their direction were built in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and even 
in the colonies beyond the Atlantic. 

The Roman Inquisition was established wherf the germs of 
heterodox opinions about the fundamental doctrines of the 
Catholic religion began to appear in different parts of Italy. 
The cardinals of Toledo and Caraffa advised Paul III to esta- 
blish the Inquisition at Rome, in imitation of the one already 
existing In Spain, as a supreme tribunal in matters of faith, to 
which all similar institutions in other countries should be subor- 
dinate. This plan was carried into execution in 1542. The 
Inquisition was, of course, more severe in the States of the 
Church, where it could be supported by the secular power ; still 
its power was felt in a considerable degree in other parts of Italy 
and in Spain. The principles laid down for thq guidance of 
this tribunal by Cardinal Caraffa (afterwards Paul IV) were, 

That in matters of religious faith no concessions must be 
allowed to the circumstances of the time ; that on the slightest 
suspicion, the greatest activity must be resorted to ; that there 
must be no distinction out of respect to princes or prelates, 
however elevated their position, but, on the contrary, the Inqui- 
sition should proceed with greater rigour against those who 
should attempt to screen themselves under the protection of any 
powerful patron, and only he who had confessed his fault, should 
be treated with lenity and paternal love ; finally, the tribunal 
must not tolerate Protestants, and especially Calvinists.” (i. p. 207.) 
The Inquisition guarded most carefully against dangerous books, 
and ordered all those to be destroyed contained heretical 

doctrines. 

But the most important organ for augmenting and concentrat- 
ing the power of the Church was the Council oi Trent, by which 
all the doctrines contested by the Protestants were so clearly 
defined, that no farther disputes could arise amongst Catholics 
about the meaning of them. The canons of the council formed 
a rallying point for the Catholics of all countries. The excellent 
measures for correcting abuses, proposed by it were no less salu- 
tary. Pius IV and Pius V, caused the canons to be adopted in 
all the Catholic kingdoms, and procured the execution*of several 
decrees, such as the publication of the 'Roman Catechism and 
the Vulgate , which the council had recommended to the care of 
the Pope. • 

Under the same Popes, the temporal power took a position 
different from that in which we have hitherto observed k. The 
superiority of the Spaniards in Italy was so well established, 
that all rivalry with them would have been useless. The influ- 
ence of the Ecclesiastical State, as a political power, was at an 
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end ; but it now became an auxiliary to the spiritual power of 
the Popes, especially by means of the immense sums of money 
that they drew 4 from it. The financial system, followed by the 
Popes, had considerable influence, not only on the political 
concerns of that period, but likewise on the political economy of 
all Europe. 

In the Middle Ages, the system of banks and letters of ex- 
change chiefly owea its origin to the circumstance, that in every 
part of Europe, there were ecclesiastical revenues to be sent to 
llome. In like manner, the system of national debts was first 
introduced by the Popes. The qjiief means of raising money, 
at first, was, at Rome as in France, to create new offices, to sell 
them afterwards. The purchasers had to receive the interest of 
their capital put of the fees of the Roman Courts. The duties 
attached to their office were trifling. This method of procuring 
supplies was soon found inadequate, because, just at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the ecclesiastical revenues were consi- 
derably diminished by the encroachments of princes and by the 
rise of Protestantism. The plan was then resorted to of esta- 
blishing officers, whose salaries should be chargeable on the 
revenues of the ecclesiastical state which had lately been formed. 
By law, these posts did not descend to the heirs of the first 
occupier, at whose death the government would gain the pur- 
chase money paid by him. On this account, these loans were 
termed “ tnonti vacablli Clement VII was the first Pope 
who made a loan to the amount of two hundred thousand ducats 
at ten per cent, interest, which descended to the heirs of the 
original proprietor. To pay this interest, the revenues of the 
customs were made over to the holders of the loan, who had a 
certain share in the administration of them. But the first direct 
contribution was demanded by Paul III, under the name of a 
“ subsidy,” which, originally, was fixed for only three years, but 
was always renewed at the expiration of each term. Succeeding 
Popes were obliged to make other direct loans, and to raise new 
imposts to pay the interest of them. By thetie means, the Popes 
were better provided than any other sovereigns in Europe with 
money, with which they aided all the undertakings set on foot by 
the Catholics. * 

“ What then were the wejnts that compelled the Popes to adopt a 
way of making loans — so singular and so expensive to tiieir own terri- 
tories ? They were chiefly the wants of Catholicism in general. The 
assistance given to the Catholic powers in their wars against the Pro- 
testants, and in their enterprises against the Turks, were, henceforth, 
nearly always the principal cause that obliged the Popes to have recourse 
to new financial measures. The loan (monte) of Pius V, is called u monte 
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Leya," because the capital of it was employed to carry on the war against 
the Turks, which the rope undertook in league with Spain and the re- 
public of Venice. Every movement throughout Europe had an influence, 
in the same way, on the States of the Church, which* by some new impost, 
had to contribute to the defence of the interests of the Church. For this 
reason, it was of the highest consequence to the spiritual power of the 
Popes that they should possess an independent state/' — i. p. 414. 

From \his digression, let us return to the succession of the 
Popes. To Pius V, succeeded Gregory XIII, of the Buoncam- 
pagno family, (1572-1585), who was not unworthy of his pre- 
decessors. Like Pius V, lie was careful not to show any extra- 
ordinary favour to his relatives.* On one occasion, when a 
cardinal, who had been just raised to the purple, told him that 
he should always be grateful to the relatives and nephews of his 
holiness, the Pope exclaimed impatiently, “ you should be grate- 
ful to God and the Holy See.” He fulfilled no less exactly the 
other duties of his station. 

“ His conduct was not only irreproachable, but edifying. Never did 
any Pope perform certain duties more carefully than Gregory. He had 
lists of persons in every country, who were fit for the Episcopal dignity : 
and, on every proposition that was made to him, he appeared to be well- 
informed.” — i, p. 422. 

Above all things, he was attentive to the instruction of youth, 
and was particularly favourable to the Society of Jesus. He 
founded for them, colleges at Rome and in other countries. He 
established colleges in tnat capital for the English, German, and 
other nations, which produced many zealous defenders of the 
Church. Amongst his reformations, that of the Calendar is the 
most celebrated. He, likewise, aided the Catholics in all their 
wars against the Turks and the Protestants with considerable 
subsidies. 

The sums expended in the education of youth, amounted to 
two millions of crowns during his pontificate. To cover this 
enormous expenditure, he endeavoured to augment his revenues 
by reclaiming the ancient rights and possessions of the Holy See. 
These attempts were successful at first, but they soon became a 
source of many disorders. Old family feuds were •rekindled,* 
troops of brigands destroyed the public Security, and were coun- 
tenanced by the neighbouring states, whom the Pope had exas- 
perated by claiming the former rights of the Church. 

In the midst of these troubles, Gregory XIII died, and was 
succeeded by Sixtus V, of the Peretti family, (1585-1590.) He 
was die son of a peasant, and although elevated to the Papal 
throne at such a critical period, he possessed talents equal to the 
arduous task of putting an end to all disorders. 
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We regret that we have not room for the . whole of M. 
Ranke's account of the life of Sixtus V before his election ; we 
may, however, 'remark, that he has proved from authentic docu- 
ments, that the story so often told about the manner in which 
Sixtus V gained his election by feigning a weak state of health, 
is wholly destitute of foundation, and, on the contrary, that the 
cardinals chose him because he was full of strength and vigour, — 
qualities that were indispensable in the existing posture of affairs. 
The Pope saw in his election a special call from God, and took 
for his motto ; “ From my birth, thou, O God, hast been my 
protector.” He was persuaded, that in all his undertakings, he 
had the particular favour of Providence. When he mounted the 
throne, he declared his firm determination to extirpate all bri- 
gands and violators of the laws. If he had not sufficient power 
to effect this, God, he said, would assuredly send legions of 
angels to assist him. — (i. p. 445.) 

He, in fact, succeeded. By well-planned measures, and by 
the unrelenting execution of justice, he exterminated the banditti 
in the first year of his reign. He conciliated other sovereigns by 
yielding to them on trivial and unimportant points ; he com- 
posed the differences between the barons, and sought to increase, 
by every means in his power, the internal wealth of his domi- 
nions. He undertook to drain the Chiana near Orvieto and the 
Pontine marshes, and encouraged manufactures of silk and wool, 
by edicts and advances of money. He established congregations 
to regulate and administer to the various wants of the Church and 
State, and his administration has been the model on which his 
successors have proceeded. The same remark is applicable to 
his conduct towards his relatives. The successors of Paul IV, 
had shown little favour to the members of their own families ; 
and Pius V had made a severe law, by which no Pope could 
alienate a province of the Church to form an independent state 
for his family. Sixtus V raised one of his nephews to the dignity 
of cardinal, and the other to that of marquis, giving him, at the 
same time, a suitable estate. Most of the Pftpes down to Pius 
VII, followed his example. 

4 Amongst his contemporaries, he was m5st celebrated for his 
administration of the finances. At his accession, the treasury 
was empty, and, within three years, he amassed four millions and 
a half of crowns of silver, which he deposited in the Castle of 
St. Angelo, to be used only in particular emergencies, such as for 
a crusadb to recover the Holy Land; — a general war against the 
Turks; — in times of famine or pestilence; — to repel an invasion 
of the States of the Church ; — to recover a city belonging to the 
Holy See or when any Catholic province might be in danger 
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of falling into the hands of an enemy, (i. p. 462.) It is to be 
lamented, that this sum, so considerable in those days, had been 
collected on the same financial system formerly puYsued, by creat- 
ing new offices and raising fresh taxes to pay the interest of loans. 
The Pope was as sparing as possible, confining the expenses of 
his own table to six paoli, about half-arcrown a-day. 

The <fity of Rome owes its present appearance and form to 
Sixtus V^ It was only by the construction of the new aqueduct, 
of Acqua Felice, that the Pincian, Quirinal, and Esquiline hills 
were rendered habitable. He raised several obelisks, and 11161*6 
is scarcely any part of the city which he did not adorn with vast 
and noble edifices. The cupola of St. Peter’s was completed in 
twenty-two months. 

The Pontificate of Sixtus V was rendered glgrious by the 
victories gained over Protestantism. During the last years of 
the Council of Trent (1563), Protestantism had been most widely 
spread. England and the Scandinavian kingdoms had been 
made wholly Protestant, or, at least, the Catholic religion had 
lost all its political influence. In Poland and Hungary, the 
Protestants had possessed themselves of all the principal offices. 
In Germany, one of the Venetian ambassadors said, that only 
the tenth part of the kingdom had remained faithful to the Ca- 
tholic Church ; the rest had become Protestants, or had fallen 
into utter indifference about matters of faith. In France and 
the Low Countries, the doctrines of Calvin had spread in every 
direction from their central point at Geneva. Even in 1561, the 
Venetian ambassador declared, that not a single province of 
France was free from Protestantism. “ Your grace,” he said to 
the Doge, w may be assured that, except the lower classes, who 
still frequent the churches, all the nation has apostatized, espe- 
cially the nobles and the young men under forty years of age, 
almost without exception.” 

This victorious progress of Protestantism was arrested by the 
increased activity of the Church, and the renewed zeal of the 
Catholic sovereigns The Society of JeStis gathered the most 
glorious trophies in this contest. Their arrival in a Protestant 
province, was the signal for the restoration of the CatHblic faith. 
This happened particularly in Germany,* the cradle of the Re- 
formation. Vienna, Ingolstadt, and Cologne, were the head- 
quarters of the Jesuits, and the seats fif their principal colleges. 
The sciences were so well cultivated in them, that they soon 
rivalled Geneva, Wittemberg, and Jena, and their systent of ele- 
mentary instruction was in such repute, that even the Protestants 
sent their children to them. As the Protestants had been success- 
ful by frequent appeals to the people* the Jesuits used the same 
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J )lan in behalf of Catholicism, by preaching, catechizing, and 
bunding schools for gratuitously instructing the poor, (ii. p. 25, 
et seq.) Protestantism was chiefly, in Germany, combated by 
means of science and instruction ; and, on this account, there 
were fewer outrages committed by either party, than in the Low 
Countries, and in France. We cannot enter at present into the 
history of the Reformation of France, of the League, of the 
death of Henry III, and the accession of Henry IV. 'It is suf- 
ficient to remark, that the Popes, and especially Sixtus V, 
favoured the League, until Henry IV declared his desire of 
returning to the bosom of the Catholic Church. Sixtus V was 
prevented by death from ending tflis war. 

In England alone the Catholic religion had not made much 
progress. Gregory XIII had reckoned on the multitude of 
Catholics oppressed by the government of Elizabeth* in England 
and Ireland, when he assisted with supplies of money Thomas 
Stukley, an Englishman, who misapplied the money, and joined 
in the expedition of Don Sebastiar\of Portugal against Africa; 
and the Geraldine in Ireland, whose undertaking led to such 
disastrous results in 1579. 

“ The English punished this rebellion with the most cruel severities : 
men and women were driven into barns and there burnt to death ; the 
children were slaughtered, and the whole county of Monmouth was 
devastated.’’ — ii. p. 87. 

On the failure of this attempt, the Pope endeavoured to recon- 
quer England, or, at least, to preserve the faith of the Catholics, 
who yet remained, by spiritual means ; and he assisted Cardinal 
Allen in establishing a College for the English nation at Doway ; 
another was founded at Rome. Elizabeth enacted the most 
rigorous laws against the Catholics, and to prevent the growth of 
their religion, adopted measures which M. Ranke justly terms, 
“a kind of Protestant inquisition.” The persecution of the 
Catholics, the death of Mary Stuart, and differences with Philip 
II, were the causes of the Spanish expedition against England. 
Sixtus V promised tlfe king a million of clowns, as soon as he 
should have seized one of the English ports. The fate of the 
Armada Is well known. It was the death-blow to the power of 
the Spaniards. The reigns of the three next successors of Sixtus 

* M Ranke (ii. p. 86, note 1.) publishes the following fragment of a contemporary 
Italian discourse on the state of Ireland. “ The queen's government in that 
country is declared to be a tyranny, which abandons the management of aflhirs to 
English ministers, who, to enrich themselves, employ all the arte of tyranny in that 
country, such as exporting the produots and commodities of it to England, taxing the 
people against their ancient laws and privileges, and keeping up war and factions 
amongst the inhabitants, — because the English are unwilling that they should learn 
the difference between slavery and freedom? 1 
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V, Urban VII, Gregory XIV, and Innocent IX, were too short to 
allow them time to acquire sufficient influence over the affairs of 
Europe. It was reserved for Clement VIII, of llie Aldobrandini 
family (1592-1605), to put an end to the civil war, by the 
activity with which he discharged the duties of the pontificate. 

“ The Pope held sittings in the morning, and gave audiences in the 
afternoon . He received and examined all informations ; and not unfre- 
quently was better instructed about them than the referendaries who 
brought the matters forward. He laboured with the same applica- 
tion as he had formerly done, while judge of the Rota (the supreme 
tribunal of justice). In the mijlst of these affairs, he was never guilty of 
the slightest neglect in his spiritual duties. He confessed every evening 
to Cardinal Baronius, and celebrated mass every morning. He fasted 
every Friday and Saturday. His recreation, alter the labours of the 
week, was to assemble on Sunday, some pious monks? or the fathers of 
the convent of the Vallicella (the Oratorians), to converse with them on 
spiritual matters.” — ii. p. 234. 

He granted absolution to Henry IV, as soon as he had given 
sufficient pledges that he would uphold the Catholic religion in 
France. He then terminated the war between Spain and France, 
by the peace of Vervins (May 2, 1598). When his nuncio had 
succeeded in obtaining from the Spaniards the restitution of 
their conquests in France, and in inducing Henry to break off 
his alliance with the Low Countries and England, he declared 
u that the pope, his master, would take more pleasure in the suc- 
cess of this negotiation than in the taking of Ferrara, for a peace 
that should restore tranquillity to Europe would be more 
regarded by him than any temporal conquest.” — ii. p. 307. 

This was the most glorious action of his reign, ana during the 
rest of his life he succeeded in preserving the balance between 
these two powers. 

Clement VIII was succeeded by Leo XI, who reigned only a 
few weeks, and then by Paul V, of the Borghese family (1605- 
1621), who had kept aloof from political affairs, and spent the 
chief part of his life in the study and practice of the Canon Law. 
All the ancient rights of the popes were deeply fixed in his mind, 
and as he had been elected to the popedom without having 
sought for it, he believed himself destihed by Almighty God to 
re-establish the rights and powers that the popes had lost ; and 
he waj accustomed to say u that hfe conscience obliged him to 
deliver the Church from the usurpation and violent from which 
she had suffered, and that he would rather risk his life than have 
to answer one day before the throne of God for the neglecting of 
any one 6f his duties.” — ii. p. 824. 

Guided by these principles, Paul V sought to recover from the 
vol. v. — NO. XI. D 
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several princes of Europe the ancient rights of the Church, that 
were exercised bv them. Spain and Savoy gave way on several 

! joints, but his disputes with the republic of Venice caused the 
amous schism in 1606, which was not ended without some injury 
to the pontifical authority, although the Venetians had apparently 
withdrawn their pretensions on some of the matters in question. 

Meanwhile, the progress of the Catholic religion in Protestant 
countries had been on the increase. In Poland, where, in 1573, 
liberty of conscience had been proclaimed, and where, in 1579, 
paymentof the tithes had been suspended, new troubles had broken 
out, but the king’s troops were victorious over the Protestants, 
and the political malcontents Vrith whom they were in alliance 
(1607). From that time, the most important places were held 
by Catholics, tye papal nuncios provided for the election of men 
of merit to the episcopal dignity, and the duty of preaching to 
the people, and directing the instruction of youth, was intrusted 
to the Society of Jesus. Hopes had likewise been entertained 
that the Catholic religion would be introduced into Sweden by 
its lawful king Siegmond, at that time king of Poland ; but Pro- 
testantism had become too deeply rooted, and the king was not 
sufficiently powerful to snatch the reins of government from his 
Protestant uncle. Even in Russia, which the Popes had in vain 
so often endeavoured to convert to Catholicity, there were favour- 
able prospects, which were soon dissipated when the pseudo- 
Demetrius was dethroned. In Germany the gradual restoration 
of the Catholic faith, already mentioned, had continued; particu- 
larly in the ecclesiastical states, the proprietors of which had 
exercised, to a great extent, their seignorial rights, in compelling 
their dependents to adopt the religion of their choice. The 
alliance of the Protestant princes, known by the name of 
the i( Union” was formed to oppose the encroachments of 
Catholicism, but it was more than counterbalanced by the 
(t League” of the Catholic princes, under the auspices of the 
Duke of Bavaria. In France, the Protestants had little political 
influence ; the temporal power was no longer employed against 
them, but the Catholic Church was most active in bringing her 
(internal resources into the field. It was the age of Berulle, of 
St. Francis of Sales, of St. Vincent of Paul, and their illustrious 
followers ; the order of the Ursulines was founded to assist in the 
instruction of youth of th^ other sex; the nuns of the order of 
St. Francis of Sales gave themselves up to the care of the sick ; the 
Brothers of Mercy were established for the same heroic purpose ; 
the congregation of St. Maur watched over the instruction of the 
children oi the nobility, and laboured to revive the study of the 
history and antiquities of the Church. 

The progress of Catholicism, which we have described, and 
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the political differences that were connected with it, led to the 
last decisive contest between the two creeds, — the famous Thirty 
Years* War. Throughout the first half of the war, the Catholic 
cause was everywhere victorious; indeed, this was the epoch 
during which it possessed more power than it had enjoyed since 
the tipe of the Reformation. 

PapJ V died immediately after he had received the news of the 
victory at Prague. His successor, Gregory XV, of the Ludovisi 
family (1621-1623), was advanced in age and declining in health, 
but his nephew, Cardinal Lewis Ludovisi, who was at the head of 
affairs, and whom his very enemies acknowledged to be one of the 
first statesmen of his age, guarded the interests of religion with 
all the zeal and energy of his powerful mind. In Bohemia, 
Austria, and Hungary, the Catholic was restored as the only re- 
ligion of the state ; in the Germanic empire, it had acquired 
additional influence by the transfer of the Electorate of Pfalz to 
the duke of Bavaria. The activity of the missionaries and 
bishops in the Low Countries made a daily increase in the num- 
ber of Catholics. Even in England the cause of religion was not 
hopeless, as the hereditary prince Charles was on the point ot 
marrying a princess of Spain. At the same time the Catholic 
religion had been extensively propagated in America, China, and 
Japan. All these efforts radiated from a common centre at 
Rome, where the Pope had increased the College of Propaganda 
on a plan sufficient to comprise all the nations of the world. 

Once more, these successes of Catholicism were arrested. After 
the victories which Tilly and Wallenstein had gained over the 
king of Denmark, the emperor had no enemy to fear in Germany, 
and his power was greater than that of Charles V after the battle 
of Muhlberg. Negotiations were commenced to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the two religions. All the ecclesiastical property 
seized by the Protestants since the peace pf Passau was to be 
restored to the Catholics. France laid aside for a moment her 
hatred against Spain, and even joined in alliance with her to 
attack England. • Although Buckmghfftn made war against them 
by assisting the Protestants in France, he could not save the 
fortress of Rochelle? which was the last support of the Protestarft 
power. Nothing but divisions in the Catholic camp put a stop to 
these successes. 

Cardinal Richelieu, who at thaf time governed France, had* 
formed a plan for reducing the power of Spain and Austria, with 
the aid of the Protestants ; but the remonstrances of thd Pope and 
the Catholics had obliged him to abandon it (1625). He re- 
sumed it after the taking of Rochelle, and a favourable opportunity 
soon presented itself for putting 'it into executtoh. The last 

d 2 
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duke of Mantua had died without leaving any direct bsue ; and, as 
his lawful heir, the duke of Nevers was devoted to the interests 
of France, no doubt yras entertained that the emperor and the 
Spanish court would refuse to admit his claim. He, therefore, 
took possession of the duchy, without sending any previous notice 
to the emperor, or the king of Spain, who forthwith declared war 
against him. , 

Unhappily, Gregory XV was now dead. He had gained the 
entire confidence of the Catholics in political no less than spiri- 
tual affairs. His successor was Urban VIII, of the Barberini 
family ( 1623-1644). He was a c mar* of distinguished talents and 
ability, and his superiority was allowed by his colleagues in the 
several ecclesiastical offices which he had filled. On the throne, 
he departed from the principles that had guided his predecessors, 
who, on their accession, had generally laid aside their private 
views, and devoted their whole attention to the propagation and 
preservation of Catholicism, and had made political negotiations 
subservient to these primary interests. Urban VIII, on the 
contrary, who entertained a high opinion of his own talents, and 
was young and vigorous at the period of his elevation, was led 
away by nis personal inclinations. He retained his former anti- 
pathy to the Spaniards, and his predilection for the French. 
Moreover, as Urban was anxious to increase the temporal power 
of the States of the Church, and to destroy the power of the 
Spaniards in Italy, he was induced to favour the designs of 
Richelieu. 

The Emperor’s successes did not immediately cease. The 
restitution of ecclesiastical property was enforced with greater 
exactness, — an army had entered the Low Countries to assist the 
Spaniards, — another had forced a passage into Italy through the 
defiles of Switzerland. Richelieu could not but observe that 
France, by herself, was not powerful enough to oppose barrier 
to the Emperor ; and as England was distracted by internal divi- 
sions, he endeavoured to form an alliance with the King of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, who, in spite of several defeats, had 
continued the war single-handed against the King of Poland. 
The Cardinal negotiated an armistice between Sweden and 
Poland, and afterwards concluded, in the summer of 1630, an 
alliance with the former, by which the King of France obliged 
himself to pay subsidies to the King, who, on his part, was to 
bring troops into the field against the emperor. Even in Ger- 
many, tW French were aided by the opposition which the Catho- 
lic princes maintained against the power of the emperor, who 
was obliged to give way before it in the Diet of Ratisbon. Fer- 
dinand II destroyed nis formidable army by withdrawing the 
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command from Wallenstein, the most skilful of his generals, and 
restored all his conquests in Italy. 

Gustavus Adolphus pushed his victories irrto the centre of 
Germany, and the latter part of the Thirty Years’ War is chiefly 
remarkable for the defeats suffered by the Catholics. After the 
year 1630, the influence of religion and the Church almost wholly 
disappeared, and political interests alone prevailed in the great 
events bf Europe. By this change, the Popes lost their influence 
over the policy of Europe. 

We here close our analysis; for, although M. Ranke has 
brought down his history to Pius VII, this latter part of his 
work is a mere outline, from which an extract could hardly be 
made. We trust, however, that we shall have another opportu- 
nity of recurring to several important passages in it, such as the 
history of Jansenism, — the administration of the ecclesiastical 
state, and the history of the Society of Jesus. 

Having completed the first part of our task, it is now our duty 
to make a few observations on the spirit in which the work before 
us has been written, and tTie manner in which facts contained in 
it have been recorded by the author. 

The principles by which he has been guided are expressly laid 
down by M. Ranke in his Preface (p. xv.) He excludes all pre- 
judice or predilection as to the Holy See, and views the his- 
tory of the Popes not with the eyes of a theologian or a canonist, 
but only as a portion of universal history, in which he principally 
directs his attention to the influence of the Popes over the states 
of Europe, and the reaction of the exercise of it upon ihemselves. 
We meet, therefore, with no such invectives against the Popes as 
Protestant theologians amongst his countrymen are daily publish- 
ing ; still less does he raise a cry of “ No Popery because, he 
avows an opinion that the danger that called forth that cry is no 
longer formidable. He considers the history of the Popes in a 
purely political point of view, which he terms more purely histo- 
rical than that hitherto taken by Catholic or Protestant writers. 
But, if we reflect that history should never lose sight of its lead- 
ing object, we can scarcely concur in the opinion here expressed. 
It is true that the really spiritual element in the Church stands 
isolated from any political connexion or dependence. Their re- 
lation to each other is like that which subsists between the soul 
and the body; the historian, therefore, of the Church, who con- 
fines his attention to political events, passes over an essential part* 
of his duty, and his method is not less prejudicial to h^tory, than 
the rules of hermeneutical interpretation followed by the ration- 
alists have been to the Bible. How, for instance, can the reader 
form a just notion of the conduct of the Popes since the Refor- 
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mation, when that event is never mentioned save where it appears 
in connexion with state policy ; and its author, Luther, is spoken 
of only once or tftice, as if by accident, (i. pp. 77, 183.) We 
do not for a moment deny that the Popes, during the first part of 
the sixteenth century, allowed themselves to be swayed in too 
great a degree by political considerations ; but we must, at the 
same time, bear in mind the necessity, which has been* more 
clearly established by M. Ranke than by any preceding historian, 
of some temporal power being possessed by tne Popes to insure 
the freer exercise of their spiritual power. Even in this case, 
therefore, the policy of the Popes was not solely directed by tem- 
poral views. Farther, would this necessity itself warrant us in 
referring all the actions of the Popes, even those that are of them- 
selves wholly ecclesiastical, to temporal motives? And, how 
could such an attribution of motives be reconciled with the fact, 
that these very Popes employed, in ecclesiastical affairs of the 
greatest consequence, the cardinals who were most distinguished 
for learning and piety, and on whom C M. Ranke bestows such 
exalted and such well-deserved encomiums ? (i. pp. 145, 500.) 
Such was the case especially in the pontificate of Paul III ; in 
treating of which, the political ideas of the author have betrayed 
him into a completely erroneous account of the most remarkable 
events. 

He supposes, for instance, the delays of the Council of Trent 
to have been caused by a series of political machinations, con- 
trived by the Pope, and tells us that the “ old temporiser,” as 
he styles him, discovered, at last, in December 1545, the favour- 
able moment for opening the council, when the emperor had 
quarrelled with the chiefs of the Protestant party, and was pre- 
paring to make war against them. (i. p. 196.) The real progress 
of events is so contrary to the system adopted by the author, that 
nothing but a predilection for his favourite theory could have led 
him into such palpable mistakes. Cardinal Pallavicini has in- 
serted, in his History of the Council of Trenty extracts from the 
correspondence between the legates of the Pope at Trent and the 
imperial court, which explain the details of these delays. We 
happen alsoc to have seen an old and nearly contemporary copy of 
the letters written by the legates at Trent to Rome, which fully 
corroborate the account given by the cardinal. The Pope had 
f fixed the 15th of March, 1545, for the opening of the Council, — 
his legates arrived on the 13th of that month at Trent; but, 
finding oi?ly one bishop, they resolved to wait for the arrival of 
other bishops. About the beginning of April, he ordered them 
to open the council at once, in case that any discussion of reli- 
gious affairs should be introduced at the German diet of Worms; 
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otherwise, they were commanded to defer the council until a suf- 
ficient number of prelates should be present. On the 28th of 
April, they wrote to the Pope that, notwithstanding a fresh order 
to open it on the 3rd of May, they would again defer it, as they 
concurred with Cardinal Farnese, who had passed through Trent, 
in thinking it prudent to send previous information to the em- 
peror, # who had shown himself more favourable to Catholicism, 
and hafl declared to the Diet that the affairs of religion should 
be referred to the council. The Pope still insisted on the open- 
ing of it ; but the emperor begged for delay at any cost, that he 
might not be embarrassed in his negotiations with the Protestants 
in Germany, and might not endanger the Church revenues, of 
the seizure of which the Spanish prelates would not have failed 
to complain to the council.* At last, in the month of October, 
the 13th of December was definitively fixed for opening the 
council, though the emperor strongly remonstrated, and pressed 
for farther delay. Where, then, do we discover the cautious de- 
lays on the part of the Pope until the emperor should be engaged 
in differences with the Protestants ? On the contrary, did not 
the Pope command the council to be opened at the very moment 
when the emperor seemed to lean to the Protestants?! The 
emperor had not determined to declare war against the Protest- 
ants until the middle of the year 1546 ; and not before the 22nd 
of June, when the council had been actively employed for a con- 
siderable time, was the alliance between the emperor and the 
Pope concluded. 

M. Ranke has also given an incorrect account of the removal 
of the council from Trent to Bologna (12th March, 1547). He 
considers it to have been caused by an artifice of the Pope against 
the emperor, whose recent victories over the Protestants had 
gained him a dangerous superiority ; and asserts that the epide- 
mic which had appeared at Trent was used as a pretext for trans- 
ferring the council without just grounds (i. p. 252). But we 
gather from the letters of the legates that they had been from the 
beginning averse to remaining at Trent ; and even on the 16th 


* In a letter written on Ihe 7th of August, the legates inform th£ Pope that the 
imperial ambassador, Don Diego di Mendoza, had visited them on the preceding day, 
and declared to them that the emperor stood in absolute need of the 800,000 crowns 
which he drew ftom the Church property in Spain under the title of 41 crocciate 
e mezzi ftutH” * » 

f On the 23rd of April, 1345, the legates mention as an important piece of infor- 
mation, that Mignanelli, the nuncio in Germany, held out some hopes of a closer 1 
friendship being formed between the Pope and the emperor. Their vftirds are 
“(Mignanelli) mostra, considerare moltochetrft Vostra SantitA el’imperadore nascesse 
qualche confidential Questo piacerebbe a noi ancora come coea pih che altro neccs- 
saria per beneficio di tutta la Christianity.” 
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of July 1545, before the opening of the council, they had con- 
templated its removal to some other city; and during the whole 
of 1545 and 1548, they earnestly beg the Pope to consent to 
their wishes, alleging a want of freedom and convenience in a 
town subject to the emperor, and rendered disagreeable by its 
proximity to the seat of the war, and the frequent passing of 
troops through it. The Pope often expresses his disapproval of 
their request in rather strong terms, but grants them the neces- 
sary powers for transferring the Council in extraordinary emer- 
gencies. The legates could, therefore, transfer it on the appear- 
ance of the epidemic, without previpusly acquainting the Pope, 
as he frequently declares in hte letters; although the emperor’s 
partizans and many historians have called this fact in question. 
We may mention, as an incontrovertible proof of our statement, 
that the legates themselves did not know how the translation 
would be received at Rome, and it is not until the 4th of April 
that we find Cardinal Cervini (usually styled from his titular 
church, the Cardinal of Santa Croce), thanking one of his friends 
for having conveyed to him the first certain intelligence on the 
subject.* With regard to the epidemic, which M. Ranke alleges 
to have been imaginary, we do not lay any stress on the declara- 
tions made on oath by the physicians who were consulted by the 
council, although we cannot discover any cause to suspect their 
veracity;f but we content ourselves with observing that the 
French bishops, whose impartiality cannot in this instance be 
questioned, confirm in their letter to the kingf the dangerous 
character of the disease which had broken out 

M. Itanke might have explained, in like manner, several ap- 

E arent acts of inconsistency in the conduct of the Popes, if he 
ad paid sufficient attention to their spiritual position. A 
temporal prince might justly be censured for want of firmness 
and consistency in departing from his usual plan of government; 
but the Popes were the common fathers of all the faithful, even 
of those who were then in rebellion against their authority, and, 
therefore, could not carr^ on a war of life or death against them. 
Out of several examples of this paternal feeling on the part of 
the Popes, * which might be cited from the- work before us, we 
select only the following. 

M. Ranke informs us at some length that Sixtus V, towards 
the end of his life, could not come to any decision in his own 


* The le^er is given by Mansi. Miscellan. Baluz. iii. p. 505. The legates advance 
the same fact in their defence, ibid. p. 499. 

f The documents connected with their evidence are to be found in the work of the 
famous Gaetano Marino^ Degli Archiatij Pontificj. i. p. 389, ii. p. 291. 

J Hie Wttcr is published by Ribicr, Lettres et M6moires d'Estat, i. p. 622. 
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mind as to the propriety of taking any decisive steps in favour of 
the league against Henry IV, which he had hitherto supported; 
and he accounts for this indecision by tracing it fo the tears of 
the Pope at the prospect of the invincible superiority which Spain 
would acquire by adding the conquest of France to their other 
victories. Still we do not discover, even in M. Ranke's account 
of the negotiation of Sixtus with Henry IV, a single circumstance 
unworthy of the vicar of Him who did not come to crush the 
bruised reed or extinguish the smoking flax. 

“ When Luxembourg, the French ambassador, told the Pope that his 
master would render himself worthy of receiving absolution, and would 
return to the feet of bis Holiness and to the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
the Pope replied : 4 Then will I embrace and console him.’ His ima- 
gination was already full of the king’s conversion, and, on the instant, 
he formed the most sanguine hopes of effecting it. He thought that 
political animosity against the King of Spain, rather than a religious 
conviction of the truth of their own creed, prevented the Protestants from 
returning to the Catholic Church, and he considered himself bound not 
to keep them at a distance from trim. An English envoy had been sent 
to Rome, and another was known to be on bis way from Saxony. Sixtus 
V was ready to listen to their requests. 4 Would to God/ said he, 4 that 
they all return to our feet/ ” — ii. p. 208. 

The feelings of the Pope are more distinctly expressed in other 
documents, which may be partly considered official. After his 
conversation with the ambassador of Henry, Sixtus thus explained 
his motives to the Consistory of Cardinals : “ We assuredly wish 
to hear every one, and all ought to be listened to by us, who are 
the father of all and the vicar of Christ. And God grant that 
she, who is styled the Queen of England, and the Duke of 
Saxony, and the Turk, may make the same request ; we shall be 
ready to embrace them in all charity.” Afterwards, when the 
ambassador from the League demanded supplies of money, he 
replied, “ as long as we thought that the League had been formed 
to support the cause of religion, we gave, and would give again ; 
but, now, being convinced that it has no other object but ambi- 
tion, cloaked undei^a false semblance of Religion, you need not 
any longer expect our protection.” * With such sentiments, the 
Pope could not fully toncur in the plans of Philip If, who dis- 
played greater zeal for the Catholic cause than his Holiness, in 
^ order to put his own designs in execution. 

Another prominent defect in M.* Ranke’s work, # proceeding 
from his fundamental principle, springs from his incorrect notion 
of the relation between the Pope and the Catholic Churdh. This 

* Tempesti. Vita, di Sisto V, vol. ii. pp. 280*29), from the acts of the Consist ory 
and MSS. in the Barberini Library. 
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error msw be discovered in the very title of the work : “ The 
Roman Pontiffs, their Church and State and throughout the 
work, the author treats of ecclesiastical institutions, as if the 
Pope could act not less arbitrarily concerning them than con- 
cerning temporal matters. As Louis XIV took delight in saying, 
<c The State is myself;” the Pope might say, according to M. 
Ranke, “ The Church is myself.” Certainly, every tiVie Catho- 
lic might call himself, with noble pride, a Roman Catholic, be- 
cause he would thereby acknowledge the Holy See to be the 
centre of the Church ; but we claim, m addition, for our Church, 
the .title of Christian and Apostolic. No Pope can establish, 
and no Pope has ever pretended to establish, any institution, or 
proclaim any doctrines, save those that are conformable to the 
apostolic traditions, preserved uncorrupt by the infallibility of 
the Church. * 

What, for instance, has M. Ranke proved against the Church, 
from all the political negotiations that took place during the 
celebration of the Council of Trent, the accounts of which he 
parades with so much ostentation ? * We will not stop to show, 
that the most honourable conduct was displayed, almost without 
an exception, on the part of the Papal nuncios; or that the ne- 
gotiations regarded, for the most part, only points of discipline, 
or the external circumstances and situation of the council ; our 
opinion may be given in the words of the celebrated Mansi, 
Archbishop of Lucca, when he republished the correspondence of 
the Bishop Visconte respecting the council, from which the Pro- 
testants had drawn materials for attacking the Church;. “ What- 
ever may have been the spirit that influenced each father in giv- 
ing his vote upon the canons of the council ; it is sufficient for 
us, that they have been approved by the Church to which Christ 
has promised his assistance — a promise which does not regard 
each of us individually, but was made to St. Peter as the chief 
of the Church, and to the Church in union with him.” * In- 
deed, die Church has so little to fear from the publication of 
these negotiations, tha^ Reynaldi and Pallavjcini give many ex- 


* “ Ex hfs porro litteris, ajunt Heterodoxi, non ooibigud inteftigimus nil nisi 
humanum Patres Tridentinos sapuisse ; nec ad Evangelium, sed ad human am sen- 
sum, oracula ilia sua attemperasse. Verum, falsi illi quidem sunt, nec enim satis 
attendere voluerunt, Deam, cvlm Ecclesi® prospecturum se pollicitus est, ne quid, 
in dogmatibus tr&dendis, fall ere t et falleretur, hanc se sponsionem fecissc non homi- 
nibus quidem privatis, sed Petro ut caput est Ecclesi© et ipsi pari ter Ecclesi®, cui 
Ecclesi® ye non defuturum pollicitus est Quocumque igitur spiritu Patres singuli 
ducti fuennt in suis definitionibus et Canonibus componendis ac promulgandis, pro- 
nto ab EcclcsiS. prodierunt et ab Ecclesi^ recepti sunt, cui se Dens speci&li provi- 
affuiurum fidem suam obligavit/'— Mansi, Miscellanea Bafuziana, vol. iii. 

p. 433. 
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tracts from them ;* and other Catholic writers, like Mansi, have 
published parts of die correspondence in a complete form. On 
all these points, M. Ranke has done nothing mote than copy, 
frequently almost verbatim, the assertions of Real Sarpi, of whom 
it will be enough to remark, that his transcriber is unable to 
justify his sacruegious conduct, in celebrating mass every day, 
notwithstanding his convictions in favour of Protestantism. 

The sources from which M. Ranke has drawn his facts, have 
been unknown or nearly inaccessible to foregoing writers. They 
are chiefly letters written by persons of consequence, ministerial 
documents, and, above all, tl\e despatches and papers of* the 
Venetian ambassadors, during theif stay at Rome, or at other 
courts; and only where unpublished documents have failed him, 
has he supplied their want from printed books; as we collect 
from occasional quotations, and from an inspection of the docu- 
ments, which fill one half of the third volume. It would, there- 
fore, be extremely difficult to give a detailed criticism on the 
materials of the work, as the .greater part of the documents, to 
which we should have to refer, are beyond the reach of most of 
our readers. We must confine ourselves to a very few remarks, 
lest our paper should exceed the size of the book which we have 
undertaken to review. 

We may, in the first place, observe, that M. Ranke's account 
of most of the principal events has been derived entirely from 
the papers of the Venetian ambassadors, whose statements he has 
not corroborated from other sources more original and more 
authentic, such as the letters of the persons directly employed 
in the management of the transactions which he describes. The 
degree of weight to be attached to such relations should be 
determined by a critical estimate of these despatches generally, 
and of the character of the ministers, in particular, who wrote 
them. Every one who has had occasion to look into diplomatic 
papers, is well aware, that reliance may be placed on the relation 
given by an ambassador of any fact which may have occurred 
during his mission ; but when he attempts to penetrate into the 
designs of the court where he is stationed, and draws conclusions 
about the consequence^ likely to result from them, all the preju- 
dices arising from his situation, his feelings towards his sovereign, 

* M. Ranke (i. p. 334), attaches much importance to his account of the negotiations 
between Cardinal Morone and Ferdinand I, df rived from newly discovered documents ; 
but we are curious to know if there is a single point of consequence in the whole 
business which is not much better explained in the history of Pallavicini, Storia del 
Conuilio di Trento, Lib. xx. c. 12 et sqq. M. Ranke refrains from quoting Mr. Mend- 
ham's Memoirs of ike Council qf Trent , because, as he justly observes, (vol. iti. 
p. 289), the author of them has not displayed the learning and study necessary for 
working out his materials. 
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and his own character, must be supposed to have weighed 
with him, and to have inflenced his judgment. We are at a loss, 
therefore, to ‘discover the reason why M. Ranke has received 
their statements ^Vith such implicit belief. His mistakes with 
regard to the political intentions of the different princes are 
partly to be traced to this source ; as may be easily seen by 
comparing his second volume, in which original documents have 
been more frequently consulted, with his first, the valfie of which 
is greatly inferior. It would be unfair to insist on several slight 
mistakes about the literary history of some of these documents : 
M. -Ranke has given some as hitljerto inedited, which have been 
published for many years? but in such an extensive work, 
these mistakes are unavoidable. We regret, however, that he 
does not appear to have been acquainted w ith an important col- 
lection of materials for the history of the sixteenth century, 
published by Mansi, as an appendix to the Miscellanea of 
JJaluze;* and that for the history of the Conclaves, his attention 
lias not been directed to the exact .accounts of them, which are 
to be found in the work mentioned below, f 

The reader will have judged from our analysis in what man- 
ner M. Ranke has used the materials of which we have just 
spoken. The w ork consists of general reasonings upon the poli- 
tical events, and of notices respecting the private lives of the 
Popes ; the reader is supposed to be informed of the other facts 
belonging to their history. On this account, it must be consi- 
dered as a series of sketches and outlines rather than a complete 
history ; although we allow due weight to the saying of Montes- 
quieu, “ Qui pourrait dire tout sans un mortel ennui ?" We 
have in vain sought to discover any motive that can have induced 
the author to treat of some subjects at length and neglect others. 
In many instances, this method seems to us to have been purely 
arbitrary. What he has said concerning the time that has 
elapsed since 1630, is a mere fragment; and there are also 
omissions of consequence in the preceding portion; for instance, 
he tells us nothing about the conclave ana early actions of Julius 
III, except an insignificant story; although the acts of the con- 
clave ana the first letters of the Pope, ^hich are generally con- 
tained in the same MSS. are deserving of particular attention. 
Julius III was the first Pope who abandoned the system of active 
interference in political affairs, pursued by most of his predecssors; 
and proclaimed, on his accession, his resolution to adhere to the 

■i — - — ■ ■ - * 

« Stephani Baluzii Miscellanea. ecL Mansi Lucs, 1761-1764, 4 Tola. fol. The two 
last volumes contain the collection alluded to in the text. 

f Notices et Extraits des mauusenta de la Biblioth&que du RoL Paris, 1767 at 
aoq. See vol, 1 . ii. 
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principle of not mixing in political differences, but of procuring 
peace, as the common father of all Catholics. He did not enter 
warmly into the wishes of the imperial party, which* as M. Ranke 
mentions, would have secured his election ; oh die contrary, in 
his instruction to the nuncio at the court of the French king, he 
says, thatjto his majesty, after God, he is indebted for it. His 
resolution not to interfere in political matters, did not prevent 
him from earnestly and strongly exhorting the emperor and the 
king to make a mutual peace, and join m alliance against the 
heretics and the Turks ; and he declares, that his own person 
should not be spared in the performance of his duty towards God 
and the flock committed to his care. * 

M. Ranke enters at great length into a history of the Inquisi- 
tion, and makes martyrs of all the persons condemned by that 
tribunal, without observing any distinction between criminals 
condemned by the ordinary tribunals, and the atheists, deists, or 
heretics, condemned by the Inquisition. At a later period, he is 
wholly silent about it, and forgets to inform his readers, that the 
Inquisition relaxed in its severity when the danger was past. 
We are well aware, that in succeeding times, a number of stories 
have been related about the terrors of the Inquisition ; and many 
celebrated men are reported to have been tormented by its order, 
who were never brought before it at all ; and the crown of mar- 
tyrdom has been given to many criminals for no other reason 
than because they were executed at Rome.* 

After this, some doubts may reasonably be entertained as to 
his exactness in the use of his materials; and the specimens 
above given, show that his system of political history is like the 
bed of Procrustes, to which documents are not always fitted with- 
out violence. Still, we are very far from charging him with any 
intentional unfairness ; for, on every occasion, where he is not 
biassed by affection for his system, as when he is treating of the 
private life of the Popes, or of the internal administration of the 
Ecclesiastical States, he is much more exact, and the circum- 
stance of any fact being to the credit of the Popes, or honourable 
to the Catholic Church, does not become with him as with many 


* The groundless nature of such charges has been shown on several occasions. 
Even in the heat of the warfare between Catholics and Protestants, the latter were 
more just towards the Holy See than our modern inters. Joseph Scaliger, a bitter 
Calvinist, but one of the roost learned men the world has produced, says of Clement 
VIII : — The present Pope does not persecute men or put them to death for religion. 
There have been several Englishmen, but especially one, who, at Rome, in Ohe great 
temple of St. Peter, during the consecration, snatched the host from the hands 
of the pnest ; and was justly punished for this deed. The secretary of M. de 
D&bin has told me that he saw him executed/ 1 See “ Scaligeriana sive excerpta ex 
ore Josephi Scaligeri.” Hag® Cemit. 1669, 2nd edit. p. 1 43. 
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other authors, a good ground for passing it over or disfiguring 
it. Errors in making references, or faults committed by trans- 
lating incorrectly, or not observing the context of particular 
passages, occasionally meet our eye. Our limits do not allow us 
to raise any points of discussion founded on manuscript autho- 
rities ; we shall, therefore, mention a few examples ^aken from 
sources accessible to all. 

M. Ranke (i. p. 255), describes the irritation of the Emperor 
against the Pope, (Paul III), when the council was transferred 
from Trent to Bologna, and concludes with these words : “ The 
Emperor not only insisted that thp council should return to Trent, 
but declared farther, that heVould go to Rome in person, and there 
celebrate a council.” This expression would have been a violent 
threat on thg part of the Emperor, and a declaration of his intention 
to direct a hostile expedition against Rome ; but in the context 
of the original document, given by Pallavicini,* the Emperor’s 
words have an entirely different meaning. The Pope had 
ordered his nuncio to represent to him, that the holding of the 
council at Bologna, a city belonging to the Pope, would not 
diminish the liberty of the council, as many councils had been 
held at Rome itself, and, whenever it might suit him, the Em- 
peror might appoint an interview between himself and his Holi- 
ness, to arrange about matters connected with the council ; insi- 
nuating that, if the Emperor pleased, the council might be held 
at Rome itself. The Pope’s invitation was not very ceremoni- 
ously received by the Emperor; who replied, that he would 
come and hold the council at Rome, whenever it should happen 
to suit his inclination.f 

In another passage, M. Ranke thus speaks of the impression 
produced on the Catholic princes by the news of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s : — 

“ Philip II saw with delight, thnt he had been imitated and sur- 
passed. The Pope, Gregory XIII, celebrated this great success by a 
procession to St. Louis’ ; (the national Church of the French in Rome), 
the Venetians expressed, in a special letter too their ambassador, their 
satisfaction at this 'grace of God/ ” — ii. p. 68. 

The conduct of the Pope is narrated in the same line with that 
of Philip II and the Venetians, without any distinction being 
marked between them ; although, in the annals of Gregory XIII, 
by Maffei, which, according to M. Ranke himself, contain the 
most authentic materials for 'that pontiff’s life, — the subject is 
very differently described. 

* Storia x. 19. 

f Pallavicini Storia x, 19. ** And&rebbe a far il coocUio io Roma quando lie 
avesse tolciito.” 
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“ At this time, the Pope was personally informed, by the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, that King Charles, for his own security and the peace of his 
kingdom, had put to death the Admiral (Coligny), who* was the head 
and the principal supporter of the Huguenots, and, although he had been 
thus freed from great trouble, still the Pope did not show signs of more 
than moderate gratification, as if a member of his body had been ampu- 
tated by a painful operation ; he returned thanks to the divine goodness 
at home, ani on the following day, went publicly in solemn procession 
from St Mark’s to the Church of St. Louis.”* 

We are unwilling to multiply examples, and will quote only 
one interesting passage, relating to our own history. Since .the 
reign of Mary, the Catholics of* England and Ireland cherished 
hopes for the first time under James I of being treated with 
more justice, and of being, perhaps, even tolerated, 

“Before the accession of James I to the English throne, Clement 
VIII had caused him to be informed that he prayed for him as the son 
of a virtuous mother, and that he wished him all temporal and spiritual 
prosperity, with the hope of one day seeing him again a Catholic. At 
Rome his accession was celebrated with public prayers and processions. 
James did not dare to make any reply to these overtures, even if he had 
been so inclined ; but, meanwhile, he allowed Parry, his minister at 
Paris, to enter on terms of intimacy with the nuncio Bubalis. The 
nuncio showed him a letter from Cardinal Aldobrandini, exhorting the 
English Catholics to obey King James as their king and natural lord, 
and even to pray for him. Parry, in return, produced an instruction 
from his master, in which he promised to give no trouble to the peace- 
able Catholics. 

“ Indeed the priests began again to say mass publicly in the north of 
England, and the Puritans complained that within a short time fifty 
thousand Englishmen had passed over to Catholicism. It is said that the 
king told them, in answer to their remonstrance, to convert on their side 
as many Spaniards and Italians. These successes may have betrayed 
the Catholics into raising their hopes too high. When the king con- 
tinued to be attached to the other party, and the ancient acts of parlia- 
ment were enforced anew, the Catholics were proportionally more 
exasperated, and the gunpowder conspiracy was the terrible result of 
these feelings. After that event the king could not venture to show any 
kind of toleration . . . but, when questions about the Catholics were 
put to him in private, his /mswers were always very moderate. • He said 
to one of the princes of Lorraine, who had visited him with the privity of 
Paul V, that the difference between the several creeds was very small. 


* In questo tempo awisato Gregorio personalmente del Cardinale di Lorena, che 
il It fe Carlo, per sicurezza della sua persona e quiete del regno, aveva f&tto tor di vita 
rAmmiraglio, capo e fautore pnocipale degli Ugonotti ; egli benebfe Uberatb di gra- 
vissimo affanno tuttavia come di membra cpn dolore tagliate dal corpo, mostrando 
temperate leiizia, diede di cio in privato U devote grazie alia divine bontft, ed il 
giorna seguente in pubblico con procession* da S. Marco and6 a visitare la chicsa di 

San Luigi. ** Maffei Annali di Gregorio Xill, vol. i. p. 34. 
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und though he held his own faith from conviction and not from motives 
of policy, he took pleasure in hearing the doctrines of others . . . that 
he admitted the authority of the Fathers of the Church, and that 
Augustin had more weight with him than Luther ; and St. Bernard 
more than Calvin, . . . that he considered the Roman Church, even in 
her present condition, as the mother of all the other Churches, and that 
she needed only to be reformed . . . that he was neither a heretic, as he 
held the same doctrine as the Pope, nor a schismatic, as he allowed the 
Pope to be the head of the Church. 1 * — n. p. 479, et seq.* 

Witli such sentiments, continues M. Ranke, and for political 
reasons likewise, the king sought to conciliate the Catholics, who 
were yet numerous and were incHned to join the Spaniards ; and 
he expected to succeed in all his views, if his son, the hereditary 
prince Charles, should marry a princess of Spain. This alliance 
would also enable him to reinstate in his dominions his brother- 
in-law, the elector of Pfalz, who had lost his electoral possessions 
by his defeat in Bohemia. The conclusion of this affair is well 
known ; the king of Spain consented, the Pope granted the neces- 
sary dispensation, the marriage afticles were determined, when 
the quarrel between Buckingham and Olivarez caused the plan 
to fall to the ground. M. Ranke has explained these points with 
sufficient clearness, but he has not pointed out the difference 
between the conditions of the treaty of marriage, which were 
made public, and those which were secretly agreed to by the 
king. Nor is the conduct of the Pope sufficiently brought to 
view. To render the account of this important transaction com- 
plete, we shall endeavour to supply what our author has omitted. 

We have in our possession a MS. memoir, intended no doubt 
for the Pope, and entitled, Consider a zioni dalle quali si conosce 
dover esser utile il matrimonio alia rehgione Cattolica . The 
writer in the first place expresses his hope that the princess would 
very easily succeed in converting to the Catholic faith her husband, 
who was still young, and, as he judged, not gifted with great 
prudence [di natara non advedutissbno). Although no guarantee 
had yet been given for the performance of the promises made to 
the Catholics, the importance of the negotiation might be 
gathered from the fact, that within that period the Catholics had 
converteS ten thousand Protestants. The king had, moreover, 
for reasons of state favoured the marriage, not relying on the 
fidelity of his subjects, wjio differed from him in religion, and 
wishing to secure the crown to his son by the power of the 
Spanish king. The memoir farther states that the Puritans 


* M. Ranke in this account has consulted the two documents entitled y Breve rela- 
zione di quanto si k trattato trd S. Sant ltd ed il Rd d’lnghtttcrra, and Reluzione del 
Siffttor de Hreval al Papa . 
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hated the king more than ever, on account of the marriage, and 
this circumstance would oblige him more earnestly to 9 eek the 
alliance with Spain, and come to terms with thb Catholics, by 
granting them liberty of conscience, and ‘forming them into 
a party in his kingdom to counterbalance the Puritans. The 
papal nuncio at Madrid, Mgr. Massimi? Bishop of Bertinoro, 
had also*expressed his approval of the match; and on the 12th of 
April, 1623, Cardinal Ludovisi forwarded to him the dispensa- 
tion which had been previously examined by a congregation of five 
cardinals. The instructions, hitherto unpublished, sent at the 
same time to the nuncio, were # two-fold, puolic and secret; in the 
former the pope enjoined the nuncfo not to give the dispensation 
until he should have obtained from the privy council (consiglio) 
and the parliament, their approval of the toleration promised to 
the Catholics; but in the secret instructions, the nuncio is 
informed that the pope approves of the conditions of the treaty, 
in the form already agreed to by the two kings, and only requires 
that the king of Spain shall, guarantee by letters patent (cedola 
reale) the performance of the promises of the king of England, 
and promise in the name of the infanta that she should not keep 
any Protestant attendant in her service. If these demands were 
allowed, the nuncio was to deliver the dispensation, but he was 
likewise to endeavour to obtain the following conditions: — 
1st. That the children should be baptized by a Catholic priest 
according to the Catholic rite ; 2d. That they should remain until 
their twelfth vear under the care of their mother ; and this term 
was, if possible, to be prolonged for two years more ; 3d. That 
the toleration promised to the Catholics should not be limited to 
the infanta and her suite, but should extend to all the other 
Catholics in the king’s dominions, who had been persecuted for 
so long a time. The conditions that were finally agreed to by the 
parties are well known, but it is interesting to observe how much 
they recede from the conditions originally piDposed. 

We dare not hazard an opinion respecting the style of the 
work. It is read with greater facility than the generality of 
German works, but we are struck in every page with the author’s 
efforts to produce an* effect, or strike out a happy® thought, 
etiam invitd Minervd . The narration is much enlivened by M. 
Ranke’s endeavours to imprint on it a local character, by re- 
lieving it with descriptions of several parts of Rome, which 
evince a sincere attatchment tp the Eternal City. The antiqua- 
rian reader will only regret that in speaking of Roman antiquities, 
M. Ranke is seldom correct. In the first volume (p. 473), he 
tells us that Sixtus V brought the ancient Aqua Martia from 
the Colonna territory, over twenty-two miles of country, to Rome. 

vol. v.— no. IX. e 
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It happens, however, that the sources of the aqueduct of Sixtus 
V have nothing to do with the ancient Aqua Martia, which is 
brought from the Sabine hills, more than sixty miles from Rome. 
In another passage (iii. p. 76), he states tnat the Temple of 
Peace (or more correctly the Basilica of Constantine), was in a 
good state of preservation as late as the reign of Pau^ V, who 
fed the way to its destruction, by removing the great column, 
which stands at present before the church of St. Miry Major. 
This is likewise incorrect. Any one examining the former site 
of the column, may convince himself that its removal could not 
cause the ruin of tne building, which as we see in ancient repre- 
sentations of it, was in a state of decay before the time of Paul 
V. A few lines afterwards, the stone of which the famous tomb 
of Caecilia M^tella, at Rome, is built, is called “ marble;” although 
in the era of the republic, to which the tomb belongs, it was 
never customary to use marble for such a monument, which, 
unluckily, is built of Travertine. 

We should exceed the limits o£ an article, and fatigue the 
patience of our readers, if we did not close here our critical 
observations. We have proved, we trust, that the history of the 
popes since the Reformation is not completed, much less perfectly 
described in the work to which we have dedicated this article ; 
and on account of this very incompleteness, we cannot look upon 
it, as some Catholic and Protestant reviewers have done, as 
extremely prejudicial to the Catholic Church. Besides, the popes 
are the “best abused men” in all history, so that, to use 
M. Ranke’s own words (Pref, p. 11), “It is impossible for the 
most scrutinizing research to discover any facts worse than those 
which unfounded conjecture has already invented, and which 
men have once held as truth.” Although we could have reason- 
ably wished our author to have based his researches on other 
principles, we are still convinced that every Catholic is indebted 
to him for what he has already done. He proves anew the 
credibility of Catholic authors, such as Tempesti and Maffei, and 
he has laid open the falsehoods of our adversaries. Who has not 
seen the works of Gregorio Leti cjuoted as an incontrovertible 
authority in proof of the vices of Sixtus V, or the debauchery of 
Innocent X r M. Ranke demonstrates his narration to be des- 
titute of foundation, and to have been compiled from a very 
modern collection of triflifig stories, which he intentionally ren- 
dered still more fabulous. Besides these results, which are 
rather 4 of a negative character, we find in M. Ranke’s work a 
multitude of facts heretofore almost unknown, which are highly 
creditable to the Church and the Holy See. This is the first 
time that a Protestant, enjoying a reputation for eminent literary 
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acquirements, who has devoted to this subject the results of long 
researches, and consulted the relations of eye-witnesses usually 
impartial, or whose partialities are against the popes, has pub- 
lished to the world his candid acknowledgment that the popes of 
these latter times have been in their pnvate lives spotless and 
unblaiqpable ; that many of them have been models of virtue and 
piety ; and that all of them were ready to sacrifice everything for 
the safety of the Church ; in a word, that, after God, we owe to 
the popes the preservation of Catholicism on this side of the 
Alps. Hie historians and political writers who attribute to them 
the ruin of the nationality and liberty of Italy, may learn from 
the work before us that the feelings of Italian nationality lived in 
the hearts of the popes, and urged them to make the greatest sa- 
crifices, when the other Italian states had deserted the cause. 
We challenge the world to point out in any dynasty of Europe 
two or three such men as filled the Holy See in continuous suc- 
cession during an equal space of time.* 


Art. III. — 1. A Grammar of Modern Geography , with an 
Introduction to Astronomy and the Use of the Globes ; com- 
piled for the Use of King's College School. By Aaron 
Arrowsmith. London. 1832. 

2. Pinnock's Catechism of the History of England ; written in 
easy Language for the Use of Young Persons . Fifty-second 
Edition. London. 

3. Pinnock's Improved Edition of Goldsmiths History of 
England. Twenty-fourth Edition. London. 1835. 

4. A Comprehensive Grammar of Modem Geography and 
History. By William Pinnock, Author of Pinnock's Cate- 
chisms , &e. London. 

5. Titi Livii Histories Libri omnes qui extant , cum annotations ~ 
bus probatissimis et utilissimis 9 accurate selectis , et Anglici 
redditisy d Jacbbo Prendeville, U nicer sitatis Dubliniensis 
Scholare . Tomus primus, in usum scholarum. Dublinii. 
1828. 

A T the commencement of our literary labours, we pledged 
ourselves to examine the origin,* and expose the injustice, of 
the prejudices too commonly entertained against the principles 


* Since writing the above article, we learn that a French translation of M. Ranke’s 
work has been published in two volumes, under the following title, Histoire dc la 
Papautt pendant les seizienve et dix-septihme sikcles, par Leopold Eanke § Sfc. prkMkc 
dune Introduction par M. Alex . de Su Ch . . Sw. 

£ 2 
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and practice of the Catholic Religion. In the fulfilment of this 
pledge, it becoipes our duty to call the attention of the public to 
the character of the. school-books in general use: and, although 
in introducing mere elementary treatises to their notice, we 
depart somewhat from the ordinary routine of our contempo- 
raries, we feel, notwithstanding, that, to those who duly appre- 
ciate the purity and integrity of early education, it wou)„d be idle 
to offer either explanation or apology. 

If it be correct to suppose that any class is peculiarly interested 
in a matter of such importance to all, we have little hesitation in 
saying, that all who profess jthe Protestant principle, if they 
wish to be consistent, are bound to guard the education of youth 
with far more than ordinary care. Glorying in the inalienable pri- 
vilege of private j udgmen t in religion ; — claiming its freedom as the 
most precious birthright of man ; — denouncing, in the strongest 
terms, “ the scandalous decrees”* which would fetter its exercise ; 
— it would be, in them, a strange inconsistency indeed, to permit a 
system of education for their children; which, by filling the infant 
mind with prejudice, renders a fair inquiry in after-life exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not almost impossible. Who will say that the 
youth who has been led from infancy to class together “ the 
apostacies of Rome and Mahomet ;”f to lisp of the “ absurd 
creed ” of Catholics ; whose mind has been filled with horror of 
their religion, as a “ system of imposture, deceit, and falsehood,” 
“ shocking to the natural reason of thinking men,” J and taught 
to shrink with loathing from the “ shocking and disgusting de- 
tails of the Papal supremacy § — who will say that he is prepared 
for a fair and dispassionate comparison of the claims of the 
Catholic and Protestant churches? Still less, if he find the 
belief of Catholics misrepresented; if he find the images of the 
saints perpetually called “ Idols if he be told, that their 
“ pretended” indulgences are a real “permission to commit 
sin ? 9f f — is not this (we put it to the common sense of our 
Protestant countrymen) — is not this a cruel mockery of that 
“ unfettered liberty of mind” which, in the 'case contemplated, 
becomes empty, foolish boast ! and is not the parent who 
tolerates such a system, a partner and acc6mplice in the aliena- 
tion of the “ inalienable birthright” of his child? 

The literature of England is Anti-catholic by prescription — 
Anti-catholic in all its departments. To be sure, the day is past 
when, in every romance, the reader found a “ruffian monk” 
with a reeking dagger or a poisoned bowl ; and the villain of 


* Ariowsmith's Geography, p. 163, f Ibid. p. 161. J Ibid. p. 163. 
§ Ibid, p. 16.3. || ibid. p. 168, U Ibid. p. 164. 
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every plot was a crafty Jesuit or hypocritical priest : but the # 
poison is administered still, with a more delicate, it is true, but 
not less busy hand. From the lordly folio down to the almost 
invisible diamond edition, it may still be* found in every shop 
and upon every stall : Dr. Fletcher’s estimate of the candour of 
Protestant writers on divinity, is too well known to be repeated 
here ; but, in truth, the spirit is universal — common to history, 
fiction, \nd even science, as well as divinity. We have seen a 
metaphysician gravely assert, that transubstantiation was an in- 
vention of the schools, to explain Aristotle’s theory of absolute 
accidents. We have known # a medical lecturer insult his hearers, 
many of whom were Catholics,* by an irrelevant and offensive 
episode on the corruptions and superstition of the middle age.* 
The truth is, this unworthy spirit breathes through them all ; 
theologian and encyclopaedist; novelist and historian: it may 
even be heard lisping in the honeyed numbers of some fair 
authoress, or found lurking under the gilded decorations of a 
scrap-book or an annual ! • 

But it were well if the evil stopped here. There is some 
chance that the readers to whom it is thus introduced, may be 
capable of examining for themselves ; and although it is difficult 
to conceive how one can close his mind against insinuations which 
he meets at every turn, still, speaking absolutely, their case is 
not without some hope of remedy. But there is another field, in 
which the mischief is incalculably greater, — we mean, the first 
lessons of youth. Accustomed, more or less, to judge for itself, 
and feeling a degree of pride in its own powers, the full-grown 
intellect is apt to receive with suspicion any new or startling 
statement : and we may hope that, if anything be admitted after 
imperfect examination, it will retain but slight hold should its 
falsehood be afterwards detected. But the young mind, in its 
first adventurous journey into the regions oi knowledge* clings 
to every support which is offered to its tottering steps, with a 
tenacious, because all-confiding, grasp, which it scarcely relin- 
quishes even in <ts fall. Each one’s experience will convince 
him 

" Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odoreift 
Testa diu;” 

and, with the memory of our own early misconceptions drawn 
from this vfcry source, we have little difficulty in accounting for , 
the prejudice which marks the character of a large'section of the** 
community. • 


* The students who attended certain lectures in this metropolis during the 

session 1835*6, will recollect the occasion. 
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We do not mean, within the limits of an article like the pre- 
sent, to run through all the treatises used in our schools. We 
feel that it woultl be impossible, as, indeed, it is unnecessary. 
Seeking not so much to point oat every abuse as to shew the 
necessity of a general reform, we shall content ourselves with 
producing a few specimens of their general tendency, satisfied 
that, in a matter with which the dearest interests of the community 
are identified, the radical defects to which attention may be di- 
rected, cannot long remain without a remedy. 

We will commence with a book of the humblest class — “ a 
spelling and pronouncing dictionary.” — the Very last, we should 
have supposed, which could have been employed for the purpose 
of misrepresentation. There are few walks in literature more 
circumscribed than that assigned to the compiler of a dictionary, 
“ the pioneer of literature, destined only to remove rubbish, and 
clear obstructions from its paths.” To give an explanation, as 
far as possible “ the reciprocal of the thing explained,” is the 
fundamental law laid down by one of Che greatest masters of the 
art. Every one laughs at finding the grave Dr. Johnson be- 
trayed by his anti-Scotch prepossessions into the semblance of 
humour, describing oats as grain which in England is used 
for horses , but in Scotland is the food of the people There, 
however, if there be not much humour, at least there is not 
much harm, in the joke. But what shall we say of the petty 
malice of the following explanation : — 

“Antichrist, One who opposes Christ — the Pope ” ! f 

And this in a “ spelling and pronouncing dictionary for the use 
of schools,'' printed and reprinted year after year ! We our- 
selves copy it from a stereotype edition , intended, of course, to 
perpetuate the absurdity !* It is difficult to treat seriously a 
matter so utterly ridiculous. Such things may do very well for 
the fanatical exhibitions of the Rotunda. There we may laugh 
at the virulence which defeats its own object. But it is a 
disgrace to the character of our schools, to find, in the sober 
pages of a dictionary, that “ Antichrist ” means 6i the Pope,” set 
down with as much seriousness, and as little ceremony, as that 
“king” means “monarch,” or “Christian” “one who pro- 
fesses the religion of Christ.” 

The observations which we have been making above, apply, 
with peculiar force, to the little series entitled “Pinnock’s Ca- 
techisms ,* which, if we may judge from the number of editions, 


• Entick's Spelling and Pronouncing Dictionary , stereotype edition, Sims and 
M‘Intire, Belfast. 
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seems to have met an enormous circulation.! “ Intended,” as 
the advertisement states, to be committed to memory at an 
early age, they form a complete iuvenile cyclopedia, written in 
simple and easy language;” ana profess to contain a familiar 
epitome of the principles of almost every conceivable subject: 
grammaj, history, science, and religion. As they are intended 
to direct the very earliest judgments of the pupil, it is obvious 
that the % greatest care should have been taken, to avoid the 
slightest taint of prejudice. Let the reader judge whether it 
be so. 

Let us take for example,, the “ Cateclmm of English His- 
tory.' 9 It is scarcely necessary to* say, that, in the colouring of 
facts and the estimate of character, the compendium follows im- 
plicitly the authorities of Hume and Goldsmith : and it need not 
be added, that, in an elementary epitome, which deals only with 
leading facts, any misrepresentation, however slight, is much 
more censurable. A very few examples will suffice to display its 
spirit. • 

“ Q. What is meant by the Reformation ? 

“A. By the Reformation is meant the reforming of the Christian 
religion from the errors of popery, and reducing it nearer to its primi- 
tive purity .” p. 43. 

Where, we would ask, is the necessity for this gratuitous in- 
sult? It may be said, that the book was intended for Pro- 
testants only. If so, what would have been more easy than to 
say, “ By the Reformation, Protestants mean ?” But did the 
writer forget, that even they, in his own principles, are bound 
by a most sacred obligation, to decide for themselves the truth or 
falsehood of these very doctrines which he would teach them in 
infancy to regard as “ errors ?” Is it possible he could have 
imagined, that prepossessions such as these, adhering with all 
the tenacity peculiar to the first faith of childhood, were a 

¥ >od preparation for an unprejudiced and self-led conclusion ? 

o the Catholic child such things are but an insult; and, 
Heaven knows, we have had experience enough to teach us to 
bear them patiently v but to the Protestant, whose •principles 
oblige him to form lvis own religious faith, they are a positive 
and a grievous injustice. Every reflecting man must see the 
difficulty of reconciling the practice of eany polemical instruc- 
tion with the free exercise of private judgment. But if it must 
be done, even at the expense of consistency, in the pame of 
common decency, let it be confined to the books which are set 


t The Catechism of English History has reached at least the fifty. second edition. 
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apart for that purpose. Let not the youthful student meet it at 
every turn; still more, let him not meet it in its too frequent 
form, misrepresentation. Above all, let not the Catholic be in- 
sulted upon ground which is common to both, and which, if the 
courtesies of life are to be observed between them, should un- 
questionably be neutral. o 

In page 34, we are told that <c marriage was first celebrated 
in churches in the reign of Henry III ; and the writer adds, 
with a sang froid which, if the subject were any other, might 
provoke a smile, that “ magnifying glasses and magic lanterns 
were Also invented in that reign by Roger Bacon the monk !” 
We looked with some degree of curiosity to the account of the 
Gunpowder Plot, a subject, with writers of this class, so fertile in 
misrepresentation. 

" Q, What was the Gunpowder-plot ? 

“A, A scheme of the Roman Catholics to blow up both houses of 
Parliament, when the king, princes, lords, and commons, should be 
assembled, Nov. 5, 1G05.” * 

The Gunpowder Plot a scheme of the Roman Catholics ! The 
public is in possession of all the circumstances of this atrocious 
conspiracy, as far as they can be gathered from the mass of con- 
tradictions in which the policy of tne minister, and the excitement 
of the period, lias involved it. It is for any unprejudiced man 
to judge, how far the history of the case bears out the effort 
which, in common with his more distinguished brethren, this 
miniature-historian makes to fix upon it tlie character of a con- 
spiracy of the entire Catholic party.f That the statement and 
the form of the expression are not accidental, may appear suf- 
ficiently from a more extended compendium of English history 
by the same author, in which the same statement is put forward 
at greater length. 

" Mild as this monarch was in toleration, there was a project contrived 
in the very beginning of his reign, for the re-establishment of popery, 
which, were it not a fact known to all the wofld, could scarcely be 
credited by posterity. This was the Gunpowder Plot, than which a 
more horrid or terrible scheme never entered into the human heart to 
conceive. 


f Most of the Catechisms in the series are of the same stamp. Even in the Cate - 
chism of RehqiQU8 Denominations, which professes to avoid everything 11 tending to 
bias the opinions of the rising generation before they have attained an age capable 
of judging for themselves,” we find first, in the list of “ fundamental doctrines 
(p- 16) on which most Christians are agreed,” that w the Scriptures are 'divinely 
inspired, and the only certain rule qf faith and practice while the writer admits 
(p. 33), that the number of Catholics, who reject this article, far exceeds that of 
Protestants. 
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" The Roman Catholics had expected gveat favour and indulgence on 
the accession of James, both as the descendant of Mary, a rigid Catholic, 
and also as having shewn some partiality to that religion in his youth. 
But they [the Roman Catholics, of course) soon • discovered their mis- 
take, and were at once surprised and enraged, to find James on all occa- 
sions express his resolution of strictly enfoicing all the laws against them. 
This declaration determined them (the Roman Catholics still ) upon 
more desperate measures; and they at length formed a resolution of 
destroying the King and both houses of Parliament at a blow. The 
scheme was first broached by Robert Catesby, a gentleman of good parts 
and ancient family, who conceived that a train of gunpowder might be 
placed under the Parliament-house, s q as to blow up the King and all 
the members at once. How horrid soever the contrivance might ap- 
pear, yet every member seemed faithful and secict m the league.” — 
pp. 219, 220. 

It is impossible to mistake the meaning of this passage. Not 
a word to convey any idea of the number of the conspirators — 
not a single allusion to their character or station. On the con- 
trary, tracing its origin to the disappointed hopes and aggrieved 
condition of the entire body, the author mixes up all alike in 
the charge. The circumstances may be detailed with sufficient 
minuteness ; but is it not outrageous, to represent as the act of 
the entire Catholic body, an attempt of which only sixteen indi- 
viduals, of comparatively unimportant station, were cognizant ; 
which is repugnant to every principle of their creed, and was 
undertaken, as has been proved beyond the possibility of doubt, 
in defiance of the earnest remonstrances of the three priests to 
whom, under the seal of confession, the fatal secret was confided? 

If our space permitted, we would submit a few extracts in a 
similar strain from Goldsmith, and an abridgment of Hume 
which is in pretty general use. As it is, our readers being in all 
probability sufficiently familiar with both, we must suffer them 
to draw upon the memory of their schoolboy studies. We will, 
therefore pass on to examine briefly the class-books of geo- 
graphy, which are equally, if not more objectionable. To the 
mere geographical* details this observation will not apply ; but 
the history and statistics mixed up in the work are but too often 
made the vehicle of the worst misrepresentation. Tfiis charac- 
ter, we regret to say, is very general. Guthrie, Guy, Pinnock, 
Goldsmith, Arrowsmith, and many others, might be taken as 
examples. 

We shall commence with a few extracts from the last-named 
work, compiled for the use of King's College school. Vfe do not 
think it necessary to offer a single comment. 

" The Christian religion was not introduced into Germany before the 
eighth century ; but that country had the honour of taking the lead in 
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the Reformation, about A. D. 1517: prior to this latter period, the 
bishops, whilst they were possessed of enormous power ana revenues, 
were buried in the profoundest ignorance and the grossest wickedness 
and superstition. Tni9 new and important era in the histoiy of Ger- 
many, which rescued not only it, but the whole Christian world, from the 
foul idolatries of popery , was introduced by Martin Luther, whose name 
can never be forgotten whilst anything of principle remains tkat is de- 
serving of remembrance. This great man was born at EJislchen in 
Saxony, in the year 1483 : he spent the early years of his life in the 
most diligent study, and having passed some time in a convent of the 
Augustine friars, he assumed the habit and took the vows of that order, 
and was at length ordained a priest whqp twenty-four years of age. His 
great and profound learning, the sanctity of his moral conduct, and his 
extensive acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, were generally known 
and applauded ; and in the following year, the Elector of Saxony having 
founded a university at Wittenberg, appointed Luther to the professor- 
ship of philosophy, and afterwards to that of divinity. 

“ This took place during the pontificate of Leo X. The unbounded 
profusion of this pope in every object of expense, attached to a taste for 
luxurious magnificence, rendered it necessary to devise means for re- 
plenishing his exhausted treasury ; and one of those which occurred, was 
the sale of certain indulgences which his apostate Church claimed a right 
of dispensing from the store of her spiritual wealth. These indulgences 
pretended to convey to the possessor either the pardon of his own sins, 
or the release from purgatory of any one already dead, in whose happi- 
ness he was interested. The commissaries appointed for this blasphemous 
traffic in Germany, executed their trust with such shameless and dis- 
gusting effrontery, and exaggerated the efficacy of their wares in such 
very extravagant terms, as gave great offence to those who were even 
ordinarily pious and thoughtful. At last the iniquity of such proceed- 
ings roused the anger of Luther, a public preacher at Wittenbeg, who 
felt himself insulted by such a system, and knew that his lessons of 
religion and morality could be valued but little, whilst the Church whose 
disciple he was so openly encouraged the commission of the grossest 
vices*' — pp. 108-9. 

“ Though many spperBtitious practices and unscriptural opinions had 
debased the purity of the early faith, there can be no comparison between 
the state of religious error when the grant of Phocas conferred political 
power on the Roman Pontiff, and the extent to which the system of 
imposture , t deceit , and falsehood , subsequently attained, by the time 
when the Council of trent impressed its seal on the great charter of 
papal slavery. The published works of Pope Leo, who sent Augustine 
to England, prove that the religious faith of that day was essentially 
different , in r the most important doctrines, from the creed which was 
sanctioned by the Council of Trent. The doctrines of solitary masses, 
masses for the dead, tran substantiation, the supremacy of the Pope, the 
equal authority of scripture and tradition, the equal authority of the 
apocryphal with the canonical books of scripture, the power of good 
works to deserve salvation, the confession of sins in private to the priest. 
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communion in one kind only, and the worship of images, were all con- 
demned by Pope Leo; and were all decreed to be articles *of faith, and 
as such, to be implicitly believed on pain of damnation, *by the Council 
of Trent. This remarkable fact destroys at once -the truth of the as- 
sertion so generally made, that the Church of Rome has maintained an 
unchangeable creed. The faith of that Church is an embodied col- 
lection ofHrue and false opinions ; partly derived from misinterpreted 
scripture, bt^ principally invented in tne course of the controversies and 
discussions which have ever prevailed in the world, and which would 
have escaped from the memory of mankind, with other absurdities of the 
age of ignorance, if they had not been preserved, and sanctioned and 
enforced by the asserted infallibility of^ the most fallible Church Upon 
earth, 

“ From the grant of Phocas to the age of Luther, the annals of 
Europe are filled with one long catalogue of crime produced by the 
influence of the corruptions of the Church of Rome. The depositions 
of princes, the fomenting of rebellions, the flagitious lives of the popes, 
the scandalous decrees against the freedom of opinion, the persecution 
of the objectors to the power of Rome, which disgrace this sad portiou 
of the history of the world, hate been amply and frequently related. 
The friends of the Church of Rome had long endeavoured to effect its 
reformation before the age of Luther; indignant remonstrances, the 
most energetic appeals, the most affecting entreaties, the most bitter and 
galling satire were alike in vain exerted to induce the removal of abuses. 
The natural reason of thinking men was shocked at the consequences of 
the papal doctrines . In this state of things, the injudicious enforce- 
ment of one of the more objectionable doctrines of its absurd creed , 
elicited the spark which fired the long prepared train of public indigna- 
tion. Pci'mi&sions to commit sin were publicly sold under the pretence 
of remitting the penalties of the guilt which their commission would 
have contracted : the open and shameless manner in which these indul- 
gences were sold, together with the quarrel between the rival societies 
of monks, who were desirous of participating in the profits of the scan- 
dalous traffic occasioned that gradual, open and indignant opposition to 
the Church of Rome, which ended in the alienation of its fairest pro- 
vinces, and the restoration of that pure religion arid unfettered liberty 
of mind, which it had been amongst the original objects of Christianity 

to secure to its adherents It cannot be os the successor 

of an apostle, that this priest invests himself with the powers of an 
absolute monarch, over ttys lives and property of thousands #f human 
beings in this world, and over their happiness in a future state ; that he 
clothes himself with purple ; that he assumes a triple crown, as repre- 
senting his pretended triple capacity of high-priest, supreme judge, and 
sole legislator of the Christians ; that be surrounds himself with all the 
insignia and splendour of royalty, which his feeble means admit of ; that 
he is shrouded with all the pomp of magistracy, and the destructive 
macbineiy of war. It requires some patience to follow him through 
such a tissue of hypocrisy, and to find him, notwithstanding, assuming 
the humble title of M servant of the servants of God but the whole 
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details of his assumed supremacy are shocking and disgusting indeed" 
"“•pp. 163,-4,* 5. 

We shall not trust ourselves with any observation upon this 
insolent and offensive tirade. But we cannot help asking, what 
has all this to do with the geography of Italy ? We put it to the 
good feeling of any man, however stern in his belief whether 
any good is likely to result, either to charity or to religion, from 
such a tissue of falsehood, misrepresentation and 'abuse; and 
what peace can be expected in society from an education, where 
such principles are, not merely sanctioned, but encouraged ? 

Again, what could be more insulting than the following pas- 
sage ? Speaking of the shrine of Our Lady at Loretto, he 
describes it as “ a speculation, which has answered amazingly 
well. The pumber of devotees who visit it for the purpose of 
absolving themselves from vows, obtaining relief from sickness 
or other distress, and seeking remission of their sins, is very 
great ; before the reformation it is said that more than 200,000 
pilgrims visited the shrine annually, and laid at the feet of the 
idol the best offerings they were able to present.” — p. 168. 

A thousand, and a thousand times, have Catholics, with one 
voice, disclaimed this revolting imputation ; a thousand and a 
thousand times, has the charge been repeated, as we find it here. 
Surely these slanderers are of that class predicted in Isaias, who 
“ hearing, hear and understand not,” who 66 see the vision and 
know it not.” 

We can only refer the reader to the observations upon Spain, 
(pp. 89, 90) upon Portugal, (p. 97) and Naples, (p. 171.) 
They are exactly in keeping with the above, equally unworthy 
of any liberal or enlightened mind. 

The author of the Elementary Catechisms noticed above, has 
also published a grammar of Geography, which seems to have 
been favourably received. We were sorry to meet it occasonally 
in Catholic schools, even of considerable respectability. 

The following false and scandalous passage, no matter what 
might be its other merits, should have decided its exclusion. 

“ The c government of the Roman States is {hat of an absolute elective 
monarch* generally aged, who is called the Pope. The Popes being 
formerly the acknowledged head of all the Christian world except the 
Greek Church, possessed a power of which we can scarcely have any 
idea : although it is now gready diminished, yet, as their histoiy still 
continues to be connected with tnat of most countries of Europe, it is 
proper that attention be paid to the following observations . 

“ In Italy the Pope is considered a respectable temporal power, as 
governing a pretty extensive territory ; but he is very ar bitary, and his 
subjects, (as those of all ecclesiastics) groan under the weight of enor- 
mous taxes ; for, as the sovereign bishop is always old, he loses no time 
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to advance his family ; and before, or os soon as this is done, he dies, and 
the same scene is reacted by another. ...... 

" The Pope is styled by way of eminence His Holiness, and affects to 
be above all temporal princes ; for which reason he wears three crowns 
upon his tiara ; and, not content with being styled sovereign prince, lie 
pretends to be Vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth 

“ The Roman Catholic Religion is the only one tolerated throughout 
the Pope's dominions. The Popes sons are called his nephews , and the 
custom of enriching them Nepotism/' — pp. 222, 3. 

We could scarce trust our eyes, when we read for the first 
time this frontless calumny, and it is not without considerable 
reluctance we transfer it to our pages. It is hard to speak with 
common patience of such men and such things. The more 
courageous class of slanderers, who prepare their falsehoods for 
the adult portion of the community, and advance* them in the 
full daylight of literature, where they meet the chances of exami- 
nation and exposure — these we can meet in their own field — 
we can despise, or pity, or disregard. But the seducers of the 
youthful mind, the poisoners of the first milk of knowledge, we 
know not how to treat, — we know not with what arms to meet, 
as we are in doubt with what feelings to regard them. Natural- 
ists tell of an insect, which deposits its egg within the shell of 
the almond while it is yet tender. The embryo comes into life, 
finds its food prepared, and destroying the vegetable life to 
which it owes its own, at length acquires strength to burst its 
way through the shell which has gradually hardened around it. 
But here the process of moral corruption is still more complete. 
The foul deposit of prejudice, which is thus introduced into the 
mind becomes itself the agent by which the better feelings of 
the heart are hardened ; it builds up an impenetrable wall, through 
which no light of knowledge can enter ; and the energies of that 
mind, which Providence destined for a wider sphere, are wasted 
and perish within the narrow circle which was* marked out while 
it was yet unable to select for itself. And these men talk of the 
“inalienable right”# of private judgment, and glory in its 
imagined exercise ! As well call the blind man to admire the 
exquisite shades of a painting, or the rich and varied hues of 
an insect or a flower ! — From the tone of the extract given 
above, we need not be surprised to find the writer exulting in 
the prospect of the speedy downfal of Papal power, and assuring 
the reader, that “ His Holiness is now treated, even by the 
Roman Catholic princes, with little more ceremony thaj\ is due 
to him as Bishop of Rome and as possessed of a temporal Princi- 
pality; and it is reasonable to suppose, he will ere long be 
reduced to the exercise of his ecclesiastical functions only.” 
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Another author* more cautiously insinuates, that (i the stability 
of both his spiritual and temporal kingdoms has been shaken to 
its very centre, though, of that colossal power which it was the 
work of ages to erect, it will take some time yet to complete the 
final overthrow.” We are not alarmed bv these predictions, 
confident as is their tone. The majesty of age hangs around 
the eternal city — the same holy unseen watchman still guards 
her consecrated hills — from her hoary watch-towers ‘still echoes 
the same mysterious call : — 

“ Tutti tornate alia gran Madre antica !” 

The character of the Spaniards and Neapolitans is such as 
one might expect from the general tone of the book. But we 
must say that we were scarcely prepared to hear, of a people 
whom we know from other sources than the report of the tourist 
or the geographer, that “ the manner of life of the lower Irish 
is but little removed from that of a savage , and their ignorance 
is extreme,” though “ the higher orders are noted for their 
bravery and generous hospitality.” * Either the author presumed 
on the flattered pride of the “ higher orders,” for indulgence 
with regard to the rest of the character, or we must suppose him 
to have set their judgment at defiance, as completely as another 
writerf of the same stamp disregards our powers of vision, 
assuring us gravely, that " the complexion of Irish females of 
the lower order resembles the colour of smoked ham ” ! f Heaven 
help us ! not even our personal appearance can escape ! This is 
even worse than Tasso’s character of our forefathers, “ irsuti,” 
“ hairy-men.” 

“ Questi de falte selve irsuti manda 
La divisa del mondo ultima Irlanda.” 

Although the subject has led us already much farther than we 
anticipated or intended, we cannot refrain, notwithstanding, from 
producing one other example. The field of classic literature was 
long free from sectarian animosity. It seems to have ever been, 
even to the most angry polemic, what it wa&to Cicero in his day 
— a place of relaxation, where all bitterness was forgotten — ubi 
aures cmvicio defessw conquiescant. Sometimes its weapons 
were pressed into the service of rival commentators ; but, on the 
whole, there was but little bitterness in their use. The mysterious 
procul este prof am seems to have retained its influence. Men 


» • Guy’s Geography, p. 76, 

t Goldsmith's Geography, Jbr the use of schools and young persons. It is seedless 
to multiply examples. What connexion there may be between the study of geogra- 
phy, and phrases such as “ Monkish ignorance,” “ iniquities of priestcraft, tyranny of 
Rome*' &c. (Guy pp. 50*66, &c») we willingly profess ourselves unable to divine. 
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entered upon these studies with the feelings of the initiated ; and, 
carried back to the period when these differences were yet 
-unknown, they were beguiled into a momentary forgetfulness of 
their existence. However there are some instances of a contrary 
disposition ; and to us the following appears to be a remarkable 
one. § 

Some years since an edition of Livy, with English notes, was 
published "in Dublin, by Mr. James Prendeville, Scholar, T.C.D. 
We do not mean to consider its merits as a compilation here. 
Still keeping in view that relation of the subject which we have 
been hitherto discussing, we rgean ^simply to call attention to the 
Preface , or the Life of Livy, into which the editor has contrived 
to introduce the exploded charge against St. Gregory the Great: 
although he seems to have some misgivings, thafc to adopt his 
own words, it is not quite 66 pertinent” to the subject. 

He is accounting, m an ill-tempered and worse written intro- 
duction, for the mutilation of his author : — 

“When the empire was dismembered, and the chair of the Pontiff 
seated in the place of the throne of the Caesars, the tolerant and sober 
spirit of the Gospel was for a time forgotten , and the dark and sullen 
genius of superstition, that is ever deaf to the voice of reason, and shrinks 
with horror from the light of knowledge, ruled the world. Then a false 
and mischievous zeal for religion completed the devastation of unlettered 
barbarism. The monks oj that period were foremost in the crusade 
against literature , though afterwards it must be confessed it owed obliga- 
tions to some of them. And Pope Gregory the Great, one of that order, 
that he may, f at one fell swoop,’ abolish all heathen recollections and 
heathen learning, in a pious fury set fire to the Palatine library, the great 
arsenal of all the learning of antiquity, and burned it to ashes. It is said 
Livy was the chief object of his holy animosity.” — pp. 12-13. 

He continues to detail the work of destruction in the East, 
under the followers of Mahomet, the burning of the library of 
Alexandria, &c., and concludes from all, taken together: — 

“ So that so far from enquiring, why the works of these great lights of 
antiquity, those fatheft ana ornaments of history, poetry, science, and 
philosophy, whose very names are enough to awaken high emotions, have 
not been wafted down the stream of time, our wonder should be, that a 
single fragment had been saved from tbe universal wreck, made by bar- 
barians, infidels, monks, and fanatics.” 

For this clumsy charge against St. Gregory, as well as the 
general accusation, in which lie connects monks with infidels, 
fanatics, and barbarians, Mr. P. produces no authority# He 
does not think it necessary to offer a single reference. It would 
be impossible to throw a greater air of certainty around the nar- 
rative of the destruction of Carthage, or the building of Rome: 
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not a single , word of doubt, not a particle of hesitation. The 
existence of the Palatine library could not be told more con- 
fidently than its destruction by order of St. Gregory is recounted 
here. Why, we would ask, does he not produce his authority ? 
Why not allow his readers to judge for themselves ? Shall we 
say, he dared not ? He must have known, or if he J^new not, 
his temerity in preferring such a charge, without examination, is 
no less censurable — that the tale is not told positively by any 
writer of respectability ; and that even those who support it most 
strenuously, betray ? by their efforts to render it plausible, the 
weakness of the ground on which jt rests. Among the retailers 
of calumny at second-hand it has long been current, and, perhaps, 
with some it may have acquired credit enough to warrant a brief 
examination. # 

We might content ourselves with a negative refutation. A 
charge, which the enemies of Christianity, the habitual revilers of 
the Fathers of the Church, left, as they found, without confirma- 
tion, may be well presumed really destitute of authority. Where 
the researches of Bayle, of Barbeyrac, of Gibbon, have been 
without success, there is little chance that a writer, who does not 
refer even to these, will add much weight by his unsupported 
assertion. We shall begin with Bayle. To appreciate properly 
the value of his testimony, w hen, it is favourable to St. Gregory, 
it is only necessary to glance at the article (Gregoire I) from 
which we quote. Nothing can exceed its virulence. Every 
action misrepresented, every motive misconstrued — all the 
slanders of former calumniators extracted, and with the writer’s 
usual policy, if not positively adopted, at least proposed as sub- 
jects of legitimate doubt. And yet, when lie comes to consider 
the story in question, even he discards the evidence on which it 
-is grounded. - 

“ It is not certain/* says he, "that he (Gregory) commanded the 
noble monuments of the ancient magnificence of Rome to be destroyed, 
in order to prevent the strangers, who visited the city, from bestowing 
.more attention on the triumphal arches, &c., than *on holy things. The 
same may be said with regard to the charge of having burned an immense 
number o£ Pagan books, particularly those of the historian l*ivy.”-~ 
Tom. ii. p. 1386. In a note be adds, “ I have not met this except in 
Johannes Sarisberiensis, and therefore do not give much credit to it 1 * 

Barbeyrac?, too, although his language with regard to St 
Gregory is ‘most unmeasured, is forced into the same acknow- 
ledgment 

4t I shall not advance here the charge which has been made against this 
Pontiff, of having burned, through a mistaken zeal, an immense number 
of Pagan works. The accusation is mt sufficiently substantiated*—* 
Morale des Peres, c, xvii. p. 332. 
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Let as now then see bow fer Gibbon* with whom at H# 
Mr. P. professes an acquaintance, bears out the charge which he 
so confidently puts forward. 

" It is commonly believed that Pope Gregory I attacked the temples 
and mutilated the statues of the city ; that, by the commahd of the barba- 
rian, die palatine library was reduced to ashes ; and the history of Livy 
was the peculiar mark of his absurd and mischievous fanaticism. The 
writings of Gregory himself, reveal his implacable aversion to the tuona* 
ments of classic genius ; and he points his severest censure against the 
profane learning of a bishop, who taught the art of grammar* studied the 
Latin poets, and pronounced with the same voice die praises of Jupiter 
and those of Christ. But the evidence tf his destructive rage is douotful 
and recent. The temple of Peace, the theatre of Marcellus, have been 
demolished by the slow operation of ages , and a formal proscription 
would have multiplied the copies of Virgil and Livy, iif tne countries 
which were not subject to the Ecclesiastical dictator.” — Vol. v. p. 449. 

He subjoins in a note, 

“ Bayle, in a very good article (Gregoire I), has quoted for the statues 
and buddings, Platina in Greg&rio I ; for the Palatine library, John of 
Salisbury ; and for Livy, Antoninus of Florence. The oldest of the three 
lived in the Xllth century .” 

What shall we say of the candour or good faith of one, who 
tells, without a syllable of doubt or hesitation, a story which he 
must have read in Gibbon, was a “ vulgar belief,” resting on 
“ recent and uncertain evidence,” the earliest author who relates 
it having “ lived in the Xllth century,” nearly six hundred years 
after St . Gregory 9 

We cannot refrain from noticing, as we pass, one or two 
instances of that insincerity, with which the historian of die 
Decline and Fall has been so frequently taxed. In the passage 
already quoted, we are told that St. Gregory “ points his severest 
censure against the profane learning of a bishop who studied 
the Latin poets.” Tnere needs but a reference to the Pontiffs 
own words* to show that the meaning has been grossly misrepre- 

— yr ■ 

* This passage, which is taken from the 49th letter of the 9th book, we transcribe 
entire. “ Cum multa nobis bona de vestns stud us fuiasent nuntiata, ita corde nata est 
ltetiua 9 ut ea quae sibi paternkas vestra concedenda poposcerat, minime negare vale* 
ramus* Sed post hoc pervenit ad nos quod sine verecnndia memorare non possttmus 
fratemitatem tuam grommaUCcm i qnibusdam exponere ; quam rem ita moleste sosoe* 
pitnus ac sumus vehementius aspernati, at ea quae prius dicta Bunt, in gexnitum et 
triititiam verteremus ; quia in oao se ore cum Jovis laudibus Christ! Tfcttdes non 
cairitmt, et qnam grave nefanduitaque sit episcopo canere, quod neclaicOreligios© 
conveniat, ipse considers. 

Let the case be brought home to ourselves. The first symptom which pointed to 
the decay of literature and eloquence at Rome, as in every other country, was the 
gradual introduction of a fake and corrupt taste among those who still, eca^naed to 
cultivate them. The strong and dignified beauty of its early masters was disregarded 
-^h#degTeufi% and demoralizing study of such writers as Martial and Catullus took 
„ VOL. IX. p 
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sented. Ia a truly paternal letter he complains that the bishop 
employs his time in teaching or explaining the principles of 
grammar. But he speaks not one word of condemnation on his 
private studies : and, we believe there are few who will not join 
in condemning the conduct of a bishop, who, in a barbarous and 
imperfectly converted district, should forget the important duties 
of nis responsible office, and devote that time, which is the pro- 
perty of his flock, to the unepiscopal employment of teaching a 
grammar school. We are told again, in the note, that for the 
charge of having mutilated the buildings and statues, u Bayle 
quotes Platina in Gregorio I nothing could be more disinge- 
nuous. It is true that Bayle cites Platina in reference to the 
charge ; but, in the very second line he speaks of him as expressly 
rejecting it. *It appears absolutely impossible to mistake his 
meaning, for he gives the entire passage from Platina, which no 
one could misunderstand. The fact is that he alludes to the 
accusation only for the purpose of refuting it.* 

We have no difficulty in saying*that the testimony of such 
men, deriving additional weight from their well-known hostility 
to religion, may place the matter beyond dispute. Let us 
examine it, however, upon its own merits. St. Gregory lived at 
the close of the sixth century. The history of a pontificate so 
active could not possibly remain long unrecorded. Accordingly 
we have two early lives of the Saint, by the deacons John ana 


its place. Suppose a bishop under such circumstances to lend the sanction of his 
example to a study which, in the words of Gregory, u nec laico religioso conveniat.” 
Suppose him further, in a country where all his efforts were scarce sufficient to keep 
alive the spirit of religion in the hearts of an ignorant and barbarous people, to devote 
his time to a pursuit under circumstances of a very questionable character, and at best 
incompatible with his really important duties, can it be doubted that the very men 
who are thus severe upon St. Gregory, would be the first to join in the general dissa- 
tisfaction ? 

There is an anecdote told of a celebrated Bishop, which we recommend to all 
those, whose life is a practical censure upon St. Gregory : his appointment to the see of 
AvrancheB did not at all abate the unwearied application to study for which he had 
always been remarkable. It frequently happened in consequence, that persona calling 
on business were dismissed on the plea that the bishop was engaged at his studies. 
The inconvenience, often repeated, at last provoked the simple hut significant excla- 
mation, “ Would to heaven the king would send us l bishop who had finished his 
studies.” 

* “ Neque est cur patiamur hac in re a quibuadam potkmmtm littcrarum ignaris 
carpi ; quod suo mandato veterum ©difleia sint directs, no peregrin! et advenes 
(ut ipsi fingunt) ad urbem religion^ causa venientes, potuiahms locia sacris, 
arcus triumpnales et monuments veterum cum admiratione inspicerent Absit 
haec calxmnia a tanto Pontifice Romano prasertim cui patria certe post Deum, 
quam vita carior fait Multa profecto ex collapsis ©dificii exedit vetustaa. Multa 
prwtcrea demob untur homines aedificandl gratia ut quotidie cernimus . . . Gregorius 
autem, confirmata orani rati one Ecclesia Dei, Anno xiii, mease sexto, die decimo, 
sul pontificates moritur et sepelitur collochrymantibus omnibus in Basilica Petri, dec. 
— Plat tn Greg. L p. 64. 
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Paul* But neither do these biographers, nor any of the 
historians of that period, advert once to a fact,, which, if true, 
must of its own nature have been notorious. Five centuries 
elapsed— still not a single trace of its existence. At length, near 
the close of the sixth century from the pontificate of Gregory, 
one writer is discovered ; and upon this foundation the entire 
story is built. The writer in question is John of Salisbury,* in 
an exceedingly curious work, entitled Policraticu* me de nugis 
curialium et vestigiis Philosophorum, “ But if the pursuits of 
mathematicians were praiseworthy, the # great Augustin would 
not have regretted so much that he devoted himself to their con- 
sultations, Moreover, the most holy Doctor Gregory, who 
irrigated and inebriated the whole Church, with the honeyed 
stream of his eloquence, not only banished mathematics from his 
court, but, as it is handed down from our forefathers, condemned 
to the flames 

“ Scripts Palatinus tpiaecumque tenebat Apollo/'f 

There is a second allusion to the story in the eighth book, 
“ Fertur bibliothecam combussisse gentilcm ;”t and this is the 
sum of the evidence upon which it rests — the testimony of a 
single writer six centuries posterior to the fact — who has not 
confidence enough in the truth of his statement to give it upon 
his own authority, but deems it necessary to qualify the narrative 
by a fertur , traditur a majoribus ' He is not even a regular 
historian ; for then his professional research might have supplied 
him with means of information unattainable to others. If he 
occasionally introduces" historical facts, it is but for the purpose of 
illustration ; and, in this instance, it is abundantly evident, that 
the position which he wishes to establish, would lead him to press 
an obscure or doubtful tradition into his service. 

Principle and practice are very different things ; and it is often 
amusing to observe how little trouble is taken to reconcile them. 
A fact is attested by two or three, or even more contemporary 
writers ; but it happens to clash with some favourite opinion. 
At once a thousand causes are shown, why the evidence should 
not be admitted — perhaps it is rejected without attempting 
to show cause at all. On the other hand, a single unsupported 
writer, at the distance of four or five centuries, relates a story 
which favours some long-cherished prejudice. He is dragged at 
, , . - 

* John of Salisbury died in 1104. He was the contemporary and Mead of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. He accompanied him in hi a exile, and at his last hour, in 
the effort to shield him from the sacrilegious violence of Ids assassins, was himself 
dangerously wounded. His work was translated by the historian Mezeray under the 
title, Vimith det Conn.'S 

+ Lib.ii. o. 26, p. 104. % lab. viii. e. 19, p. 567. 

* f2 
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once from his obscurity, and rises to all the honours of unques- 
tionable authority. This is precisely the case here. The very 
men who laugh at the idea of tradition, considered as a source 
from which divine truth may be derived, and fritter it away, even 
when regarded as a history of passing events, or a register 
of existing opinions, if among these writers whom they pro- 
fessedly disregard, they find one favourable to a particular view, 
at once adopt his authority ; and, as if their credulity were all 
condensed into this single point, cling to it with a tenacity which 
no argument can shake. The extent of the absurdity, in this 
particular instance, is stronghvput by Tiraboschi.* 

“ Were I to ask him (M. Brucker), 6 whether he believed the 
story of the liberation of Trajan’s soul from hell, at the interces- 
sion of St. Gregory ?’ he would laugh at the question, and per- 
haps resent my boldness in proposing it. If I added, in confirm 
mation, that it was related by a writer of the twelfth century, he 
would tell me that these ages were fertile in such fables; that it 
betrays no less ignorance than weakftess and superstition in the 
narrator ; and that there needs but little discernment to discover 
its absurdity. Such would be his reply, as it would be that of 
any judicious writer. 

“ Well ; this very John of Salisbury, whom M. B. describes as 
6 learned beyond his age, 5 6 a writer of the highest character 
throughout the Church/ ‘ a most distinguished member of the 
university of Paris/ displaying the rarest critical acumen, &c. &c. 
— this very man, on whom such extravagant encomiums are 
heaped, in order to add weight to his narrative of the burning of 
the Palatine Library, recounts the legend of Trajan with the 
utmost gravity. These are his words : ‘ Virtutes ejus legitur 
commendasse. S. P. Gregorius, et, fusis pro eo lachrymis, 
infervium compescuisse ingendia/ After relating the virtuous 
action by which Trajan merited this reward, he continues, ‘ The 
Holy Pontiff is said to have wept until it was revealed that Trajan 
was released; but on condition that he should not again presume 
to intercede for an infidel/ (lib. v. c. viii.) Does M. Brucker, 
then, believe the tale ? And yet, on what principle does he re- 
fuse to believe ? Let him only read over the long passage, in 
which he himself seeks to establish the writer’s credibility m re- 
ference to the burning of the Palatine Library, and he will find 
that all his arguments are eoually forcible here. Here, too, it 
may 1^ alleged, that < he refers to ancient documents, in which 
the fact was recorded,’ legitur 9 fertur ; that i he abstains from 
giving his authority, because, in a matter so notorious, it was 


Lett. ltd. T. v. p, 1/9*81 
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enough to hint at the common tradition, that, although he wrote 
in the face of the entire Church, and in the hearj of the Univer* 
sity of Paris, not one was found to question or deny the state- 
ment; and, therefore, all by their silence confirmed the narra- 
tive, as known to the whole world, and reflecting glory on the 
memory of the saint/ Notwithstanding all these cogent reasons, 
I have no doubt he will continue incredulous. He must acknow- 
ledge, therefore, that this author of his is not of such profound 
judgment as he would represent ; that he relates matters which 
common sense pronounces impossible ; that his fertwr , traflitur 9 
dicitur , only indicate popular traditions, destitute of solid foun- 
dation ; in one word, that he is not one in whom we can place 
unqualified confidence. Will any one say of an author who 
seriously relates the liberation of Trajan from hell, that we are 
bound to believe him implicitly, when, six centuries after the 
fact, without adducing a single proof, with a single fertur 9 tra - 
ditur a majoribus , he tells us that the Palatine Library was 
burnt by order of St. Greg&ry ? I put it to the common-sense 
of M. Urucker himself. He is too clear-sighted not to perceive, 
that, in this instance, he suffered himself to be carried away by 
the prejudices of his party, who have declared a bitter and im- 
placable war against the memory of this Pontiff.”* 

Surely this is enough. The nature of the evidence on which 
the accusation is founded — the total absence of any conceivable 
motive for the act, which, as Gibbon justly observes, would have 
defeated its object by multiplying the copies — the silence of five 
centuries in reference to a fact so remarkable— the faltering and 
uncertain tone of the testimony — the distance of time and conse- 
quent obscurity of a tradition unsupported by documents— all 
conspire, we will not say to shake, but to destroy, its probability. 
And yet this is the charge which, without a single expression of 
disbelief or even of doubt, Mr. James Prendeville has the teme- 
rity or dishonesty to introduce in a place to which, as he himself 
avows, it was not tjy any means “ pertinent” ! Surely the lite- 


* We b&ve said above th^t the biographer of the saint makes so allusion to this 
fact, too remarkable to have escaped his notice. We may go farther. It is impos- 
sible to reconcile the picture which be has drawn of the court of Gregory, with the 
act itself, or the motive in which it is said to have originated. 

4 ‘ Tunc rerum sapientia Horn© sibi templum visibi liter quodammodo fabricavit, et 
septemplicibus artibus veluti columnis, Apostolic© sedis atrium fulqiebat. Nullus 
pontifici famulantium barbarum quodiibet in sermon e, vel liahitu pr&ferebat ; sed 
togata, Quiritum more, seu trabeata Latinitas, sccum Latium, in ipsa Latieii palatio, 
singe lari ter obtinebat. Kefloruerant lb! diversarum artium studia ; et qui vef sancti* 
mooia, vel pruden tia forte care hat, suo jpsius judicio subsistendi comm Fontiflee 
bdueiam non habebat” — Vita Gregorii a Johanne Diacono conscripts* Prefixed to 
the Benedict Edit of the Works of St Gregory, tom. u p. 24, 
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rary delinquency alleged against St. Gregory is innocent in com* 
parison with the injustice of his accuser ! The laws of civilized 
war scarcely tolerate the barbarity which cuts off the spring by 
which the inhabitants of a beleaguered city are supplied— what 
shall we say of the treacherous malignity which poisons its waters, 
that they may more securely destroy the unsuspecting victim ! 

We have already declared that our object in this inquiry is not 
so much to explain the full extent of the evil, as to direct to it 
the attention of the public, so long and unaccountably withheld. 
It may be imagined that we have exaggerated its extent, and 
that our premises do not warrant the wide and sweeping conclu- 
sion we are disposed to draw. We should rejoice, though at the 
expense of our own logic, that the statement were either exagge- 
rated or untrue. But, unfortunately, those who have examined 
will feel with us, that it is but too accurate. 

For ourselves, when we turn to the school-books almost every 
where in use, we know not what feeling predominates in our 
mind — indignation at the petty bigo Ay which has corrupted them 
all — or astonishment at the apathy of a people in other matters 
so discerning. Surely we may, now at least, indulge a hope that 
it will not any longer be tolerated. We appeal to those who are 
most deeply interested — the parents and guardians throughout 
the kingdom. The advice of Quintilian with regard to a youth’s 
pronunciation should not be forgotten, surely, when his principles 
are at stake, — “ Nedum infans quidem est sermoni qui dedis- 
cendus est assurescat ” 

r rhe question, however, is more important in its religious than 
it could possibly be in its social relation. Misrepresentation, 
unfortunately, seems to be almost inseparable from difference of 
opinion. It is always unsafe to decide on the report of an adver~ 
saiy ; and in selecting a religious creed among the many which 
are offered for examination, the utmost caution must be used to 
ascertain without prejudice the distinctive doctrines of each. 
How, we repeat, can any one discuss fair]y the truth of the 
Catholic religion, if he has been taught from his childhood to lisp 
of its u foul idolatries” ? — if his youthful mind has been filled 
with horror of its superstitions, its intolerance and hostility to 
science ? — if his fancy be fed in manhood with representations of 
the profligacy of prelates, the fraud and falsehood of priests, the 
besotted ignorance of the people? 

We .would, again and again, Remind our Protestant Fellow- 
countrymen how much more difficult all this must he in the 
exercise of th«r leading principle. For all a degree of exami- 
nation is necessary : but for the Catholic* the process is compa- 
ratively simple— once convinced, either by argument, or by the 
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experience of his ownincompetency to decide for himself that 
he must follow some divinely-authorizedguide in the regulation 
of his religious opinions, an easy comparison will determine what 
Church has the strongest claims on his obedience; and here all 
his anxiety ceases. Henceforward, " her people becomes his 
people, • “ her God is his God.” He submits his faith to her 
guidance with all the confidence which the authority of God 
himself cfen communicate. But it is not so with the rrotestant 
inquirer. Instead of confining his inquiry to the general ques- 
tion of authority, he is obliged to explore every single doctrine, 
to grapple with every separate difficulty. He must traverse the 
wide and trackless sea of conflicting opinions, which lies between 
the humble faith of the Catholic on the one hand, and the un- 
yielding scepticism of the infidel on the other — ti^verse it with- 
out a pilot, unaided and alone — 

A Me tSfV epETriCt avrdtrToXoc , & vto/llutoq vtjvq. 

We chose the Catholic religion as an illustration of the diffi- 
culty, because no other has* suffered so much from misrepresen- 
tation. Of the various sects into which Christianity is divided, 
some ore too insignificant to provoke the hostility of their rivals; 
in others, the characteristic difference is too slight or too specu- 
lative to afford much room for animadversion ; and in all there 
is one common bond by which they are held together — their 
common protest against Catholicity. But the Catholic Church 
has none of these claims to forbearance. In age and extent she 
is apart from all her rivals. The line of separation is broad and 
distinct, excluding all, without exception, who do not subscribe 
to her authority. Hence, at all times, and in all places, she has 
drawn upon herself the hostility and abuse of all sectarians, with- 
out any exception. What wonder, then, that her doctrines are 
misconceived, and her morality misrepresented ? The very name 
of Catholic has been a bar to inquiry. Like* the gloomy inscrip- 
tion of Dante’s hell,— 

u Per me si va nella citta dolentc/' 

it has frightened away the timid though perhaps sincere inquirer 
after truth ; and thusnhe very license engendered by tlie principle 
of private judgment in religion, has been rendered one of the 
worst obstacles to the freedom of its exercise. 

Enough, we are convinced* has been said to satisfy every un- 
biassed mind. We have written with some degree of warmth, 
because we feel strongly the evils of the present disgr^bful sys- 
tetn. We rengat once more our confidence, that n cannot he 
tolerated longer* We appeal against its continuance to the 
honesty and candour of the community— to the Cathbjpc, because 
it is an insult to that religion with which his dearest hopes are 
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associated — to the Protestant, because it makes a mockery of the 
first principle of his creed — to all in common, because it is a vio- 
lation of truth and justice — an outrage against that charity and 
peace which, as men and Christians, they are in common bound 
to cherish. 


Art. IV. — 1. History of the Inductive Sciences from the earliest 
to the present times . By the Rev. Wm. Whewell, M.A., &c. 
London. 1837. 

2. (Drink water’s) Life of Galileo . Lib. Useful Knowledge. 

3. History of Philosophy . By the Rev. Baden Powell, M. A., 
F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford. London. 1837. 

T HERE are few subjects on which more has been written, 
and less understood, than the story of Galileo, and his far- 
famed persecution. We allude not merely to those writers who 
have manifestly allowed their prejudices and strong religious 
antipathies to darken over this page of history. The remark 
applies in an almost equal degree to writers of every shade of 
liberality — even to Catholics. We are told, for instance, by an 
ecclesiastical historian writing on the spot (Bernini, Historia delle 
Heresie ), that this celebrated man was imprisoned for five years ! 
Others, according to the report of Montucla, have asserted that 
his eyes were put out. Montucla himself, that he was kept in 
prison for a year. So late as our own times, Pontecotdant in 
France will tell you, in a grand flourish, “ that this great man 
upheld the rotation of the earth on its axis, even in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition ; and, securing followers for his system by his 
example, became its martyr ( TraiU Analytique , discours pr&- 
Uminaire ;) while at home, we have Sir David Brewster bearing 
testimony at one moment to Galileo’s “ confinement for a year,” 
(see Brewster's Encyclopaedia , Art. Astronomy ,) and the next, 
confessing that, in saying so, he has been led astray by the mis- 
statements of (< many distinguished writer s* who had gone before 
him. Still, these are but errors of minor importance, which are 
fast disappearing before the increasing light of history. It is in 
their relation to the general questions of religion and science, 
and the^mutual bearings of these one upon the other, that the 
misconceptions and misstatements of writers will be found to be 
most general, most stubborn, and of most importance. 

A belief is sought to be induced that the persecution of Galileo 
is but one fact among many, indicative of the same temper ; that 
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the spirit it betrays has ever been an habituaj feeling in the 
Church, manifesting itself at one time in a more, at another in a 
less prominent degree; but ever regarding the doctrines and 
conclusions of science with an eye of jealousy and mistrust ; that 
the quiescence of the earth, in particular , was once a dogma of 
faith ; that it was precisely for his scientific inculcation of the 
opposite truths that the distinguished man before us was prose- 
cuted and persecuted ; that the Inquisition condemned ana pro- 
scribed the Copernican views ; % and that the Inquisition is an 
authority decisive with Catholics'on doctrinal points, whose pro- 
vince it is to declare what is, and what is not, to be believed in 
the Church, — what is, and what is not, to be regarded as heresy. 

Such are the persuasions invariably produced* by the perusal 
of even the best writers on the subject in this country. Of these 
we have selected a few to place at the head of this article. Some 
appear to us bigotted, even to a disgusting degree; while others, 
though, we regret to say, ifot the greater in number, as a sort of 
relief, are exempt from this charge, — not, however, that the lat- 
ter are wholly tree from the errors we have noticed. There 
seems to be a something in the education of an English Protest- 
ant that incapacitates him from looking at this ana many other 
facts in history in their true point of view.* But we give them 
credit for being above the vulgar prejudices of their creed and 
country. They manifest, and we nave pleasure in recording it, 
a disposition to state the truth as they find it, without fear or 
favour ; and they try, so at least it appears to us, to divest them- 
selves of every feeling that could give an undue bias to their 
judgment. Now, it is principally from men of this stamp, — men, 
who, like the historian of the Inductive Sciences , know how to 
place themselves on an eminence, that observations, such as we 
have mentioned, come upon us with an increase of weight which 
entitles them to notice; and therefore it is that we deem it a duty 
to take the earliest opportunity of disabusing the candid among 
our countrymen of misconceptions so erroneous in themselves, 
and so injurious to the character of our religion and its^ ministers* 
Let us not, however,* be mistaken. We are not the apologists of 
the Inquisition,— our’s is a far higher object. It is expressed in 
the words of Kepler, which might serve for our motto, M Sanctum 
quidem ojfficium : at nobis magis sancta veritasV It # is to relieve 
religion from imputations under which it has no right to labour, 
and to place the blame, if blame there be, stating its nature and 
amount, at thedoors of those, and those only, who have to account 

* In this inspect, it must be confessed, our countrymen lose by a comparison with 
their fellow vreligionists on the continent, and particularly in Germany. 
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for jt> Jt would indeed be a mistake, more to be regretted > than 
any which the darkest calumnies have gathered round the sub* 
jecj, if we should appear to sanction for a moment the belief that 
we enter on a task, which many will think so unpromising, from 
any uncomfortable sense of the necessity that presses oil us, as 
Catholics, of vindicating the persons or the tribunal concerned. 
Why should we be called on to answer for the misdeeds, leal or 
imaginary, of that celebrated institution ? What possible bond 
of interest can be assigned to connect us with its doings i All 
that We venerate as Catholics Ul our hierarchy, had its birth in 
the institution of Jesus Christ Now, the Inquisition had its 
rise in the wars of the Albigenses, — that is, just 1300 years too 
late for us to fjel any very vital interest in it. Far from being 
an essential part of our Christian system, it is, in its nature, local 
and accidental, depending for its existence upon the will of the 
princes that respectively adopted it, as a sort of half-ecclesiasti- 
cal, half-civil police establishment, lor the punishment and pre- 
vention of every attempt to disturb tlte religious tranquillity of 
the people over whom they ruled. Its constitution is far from 
uniform, varying according to the wisdom or caprice of the poli- 
ticians that adopted it. Superlatively cruel in Spain, — more 
mild and sparing of human life (despite whatever die ignorant or 
malevolent may say) in Rome, — adopted in a few countries,— it 
was rejected by the many. In short, any one of our readers may 
turu Catholic as soon as he pleases, with the predetermination of 
rating this tribunal at every convenient opportunity for his pas- 
time ; whatever might be thought of such person’s taste, no one 
will call his orthodoxy, at least, in question. The truth is, some 
of the most vigorous attacks on its character and constitution 
have proceeded from the pens of Catholic writers, — witness 
Fleury and Bercastel, whose strong religious attachments admit 
of no doubt. The personal characters, then, of die seven cardi- 
nals who drew up the famous decree of 1633, and of the Pontiff 
in whose reign, and with whose sanction it issued, are alone con^ 
cerued in the decision at which the public may either now or 
hereafter Arrive; and so far as that may be* supposed to possess 
any interest for us, the world is at liberty to think, us interested, 
—but how slender and remote is the tie I Tbatdecree* we shall 
shew, doesjiot pretend to be a dogmatic decree* decisive of any* 
point of doctrine; but were the case even 'Otherwise, it would 
prove nh more than that those who were never gifted by Christ 
with inerrancy, have erred* U was not/ tq seven cardinals that 
the Redeemer said, “ Go, teach all nations, 3 * and behold 1 am 
with you all days, even unto the c onsummation of the world/* 
The Sovereign Pontiff did not appear in the issuing of the de- 




cree; but even if he did, itwould remain m be seen in what 
capacity he shewed h i m sel f whether as temporal prjpce, presiding 
over the public order of the community submitted to his charge, 
or as Bishop of the particular Churok and See of Rome j— the 
first among ; — or, finally, as Supreme Head of the Church 

yMrwgsht g himself to the nations of Christendom, commanding 
them wills “ to eaptivate their understandings to the obedience 
of foith." In the last instance alone would the decision take the 
form of a doctrinal decree, and even as such, until it should be 
strengthened by the acceptation of the great body of the hier- 
archy, it is the belief of a large section of divines, that it might 
be rejected without at least breaking the bond of Catholic 
unity. What, then, when not one particle of all this appears ? 
Nay, we go a step farther, and we say it is tho unanimous 
doctrine of theologians , now and then, that even the universal 
Church, could it be supposed capable of- adopting such a de- 
cree, could not make it binding on the consciences of Catholics ; 
and, for this reason, that it Would pretend to declare a certain 
doctrine as philosophically false.* Now Christ did not promise 
to be with his Church teaching philosophy, but to be with it 
teaching “ all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” Among 
which, assuredly, the conclusions of philosophy did not form any 
part; we have explained ourselves at this length, to show how 
very remote and slender is the tie of sympathy between us and 
the actors in this memorable transaction ; how very for, indeed, 
the conclusion, be it what it may that shall be adopted, is from 
implicating any one point of either belief or practice to which, 
os Catholics, we are attached. It is of use, also, in showing how 
dishonest are the artifices of several writers, upon this aha such 
like subjects, who, glad to detect any real or supposed flaw in 
die character or conduct of the dignitaries and chief pastors of 
the Church, contrive to make the whole responsible for the acts 
of a few, by constantly fastening such things on “ the Church 
of Rome" — thus scrapping their dishonesty under an ambiguous 
phrase, without having the candour to apprize their readers, 
that the Church of Rjtme may, at one time, signify the particu* 
for See of that «i|pf abd, at another, the universal Church In 
communion therewith. To illustrate what we have been saying, 
we shall not go beyond the lute English biographer of Qa^p o, a 
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quest) by the name of Lrmkwatefs IAfe qf Galileo, ■without 
being aware, .that it was identical with the anonymous “ Life" 
in the Library qf. Useful Knowledge, — a circumstance which we 
mention to account for our very tardy notice 'of the production. 
In this work, one confessedly of great ability, but we regret to 
be obliged to add, where Rome and its religion are Concerned, 
not of equal candour, the biographer has, in the most disingenu- 
ous manner, misrepresented, and thereby sought to do away with' 
the effect of, a very simple observation of the accomplished his- 
torian of Italian literature, Tiraboschi ; who, in sneaking of the 
condemnation of Galileo, haa mentioned, that “ this too rigorous 
censure had proceeded solely from the Inquisition of Rome, and 
that amongst the most zealous Catholics, not one had ever attri- 
buted to that tribunal the privileges of infallibility.” This ob- 
servation, Mr. Drinkwater* has the hardihood, with the original 
text staring him in the face in his own note, to describe as “ an 
attempt to draw a somewhat subtle distinction between the Bulls 
of the Popes and the Inquisitorial decrees, sanctioned and ap- 
proved by him,” though there is not one word in the Italian's 
remarks concerning Bulls of the Popes. Mr. Drinkwater far- 
ther describes Tiraboschi as regarding it as a special mark of 
grace, that the head of the Church was not permitted to compro- 
mise his infallible character , by formally condemning the opinions 
of Copernicus, though, neither in this case, is there one word in 
the original regarding the head of the Church , or his infallible 
character, or his condemning the opinions of Copernicus 1 

Next, after misrepresenting, comes the task of disproving the 
statement of the Italian, — ana how is this accomplished ? By pro- 
ducing a Catholic zealous enough to claim infallibility for the 
Roman Inquisition ? No, — but he finds in the musty volumes 
of some antiquated professor, a Bull of Sixtus V, establishing a 
censorship of the press, under the title of the Congregation of the 
Index, and directing, that after the members of the congregation 
shall have duly examined each work, apd made their report 
thereon to the reigning Pontiff, they shall proceed by, and with his 
authority, to condemn die same. Who can now refuse to believe, 
that in the opinion of the said professof and all good Catholics, 
the Inquisition is infallible ? — though, to find out what the Con- 
gregation of the Index has to do with the Inquisition, or either 
with infallibility, would puzzle any one but Mr. Drinkwater. 

Bpt this writer hits another specimen of* his own peculiar dia- 
lectics to bring up in aid of the last bright conclusion. It ap- 
pears, the so-called Jesuit editors of Newton, — the same being 

,i.i — 3-— l " 

* Life of Galileo, (Lib. U. KmnrJeSge), cfc»pi Atif. veHro* Haem. * 
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Minima and not Jesuits, apologize in a short monitum prefixed 
to the third book of the “ Principia,” for having assumed the 
earth’s motion. These are their concluding words, “ We pro- 
fess to pay die obequious reverence which is due to the decrees 
of the Supreme Pontiffs against the earth’s motion therefore, 
(he leavesMis to conclude), the said decrees are, in the sentiment 
of the good lathers, once more infallible. 

Why, node of the Popes have ever claimed for themselves half 
the in&llibility which Air. Drinkwater lavishes on them; — not 
only all the decrees emanating from the Pope in person, even 
those, which he never dreamt of being looked at in that light,' — 
nay, those which, like the decrees respecting the earth’s motion, 
merely regulate external discipline, are infallible; but every 
subordinate functionary acting in the name, and by the authority 
of his Holiness, is immediate invested with the awful preroga- 
tive; and then, by favour of Mr. Drinkwater, instead of one Pope 
we shall have dozens ; and as for decrees, we shall be blessed 
with some scores of these infallible missives, of which we never 
dreamt even in our most glorious visions, — how much obliged 
should we not be? O nimium f dices sum si, fyc. But to be serious, 
we cannot help thinking, that Mr. Drinkwater might easily have 
found some more creditable exercise for those talents which we 
cheerfully acknowledge him to possess, than in the ungracious 
attempt to deprive any portion of his fellow Christians of the 
benefit that might arise from their own exposition of their own 
principles, by vainly pretending to understand those principles 
better than those who profess them. That creatures with inferior 
powers, should try to supply the defect of natural ability, by 
pandering to the well-known religious antipathies of their readers, 
by misrepresentations of Catholic tenets, is what we can easily 
understand, and what we daily behold with silent commisera- 
tion ; but that such as Mr. Drinkwater should stoop to foe de- 
grading practice, argues a depravity of taste,— to say no more, 
that must dim foe lustre of the brightest talents. We should 
grieve to think that all his brethren were equally illiberal, but 
no, we have pleasure in being able to state, that there age, or at 
least have been, in the tanks of Protestantism, minds sufficiently 
enlarged and sufficiently candid to do us justice even on this 
point, fopugh it is necessary to travel into Germany to find such 
a one. ThecelebratedC/msrion Wolf— & name tbat.wfllcon- 
Ainue to command respect, when that of Mr. Drinkwater shall 
be forgotten, has repeatedly, not only acknowledged,, but hrged 
in proof of foe unbounded liberty of thinking m this subject, 
foaf there la nothing in foe decrees or principles of our Chureh 
to hindet.foemost scrupulous Catholic worn embracing whatever 
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side of the question may seem to him best-*- Fide Element. 
Astrm . Pars ii. cap. iv. de Systemate Plan. Schol. v. et alibi 
planet. 

Bat if even otir biographer were to take the trouble to cor- 
rectly inform himself of the truth of the facta he it pleased 
to record against us, we should not have so much cause to com- 
plain. “ This coy reluctance” he facetiously proceeds in the 
next paragraph, “ to admit what nobody doubts, had survived to 
the present time, for Bailli informs us that the utmost endeavours 
of Lalande, when at Rome, to obtain that Galileo’s work should 
be erased from the Index, Arere entirely ineffectual, in conse- 
quence of the decree which had been fulminated against him ; 
and in feet both it, and the book of Copernicus, ‘ Nisi corrUjatuP 
are still to be seen on the forbidden list of 1828.” 

Now hear M. Lalande himself, speaking of this very Index, 
in bis ‘ Voyage en Italic ,’ 12mo. Venice, 1769, tome 5, chap. iii. 
pp. 48, 49. “ On est surpris de voir dans ce catalogue des 

livres tels que ceux de Copernic, «de Boerhaave, qui nous par- 
oissent . bien eloignees de tout soup^on d’heresie ; mais il y a 
dans les hypotheses des Physiciens et des Astronomes des choses 
qui paroissent quelques fois dangereuses dans leurs consequences 
eloignees, et cela suffit pour mettre un livre a l’lndex; on a ce- 
penaant consenti dans la derniere edition” (a little before he says 
depuis quelques armies) “a supprimer Particle qui comprenoit torn 
les Wares oil Ion sentient le mouvement de la terre : ce systeme 
si bien demon tre aetuellement a enfin trouve grace devant la 
Congregation de 1’ Index ; mais il a fallu de la port de savans 
bien de sollicitations et de demarches.” Tins work of Lalande’a 
is to be found in almost every library. At all events Mr. 
Drinkwater professes to have read Delambre; this writer could 
have informed him that Benedict XIV cancelled the decree in 
question, all infallible as Mr. Drinkwater describes it Had he 
even looked into the several editions of Galileo’s works which he 
takes care to recount, he would have found in that of Padua of 
1744, the “ Dialoghi eke ora esce Jinalmehte alia luce colie de* 
bite license.” But it makes little matter if the misstatement 
which Mr. Drinkwater adopts and transmits— others again shall 
adopt and transmit from him in their turn. It is only the follow- 
ers of the Church of Rome it can affect, and to avoid that who 
would be at the trouble of the slightest research ? 

We shall return to this writer; he is destined to afford us an 
occasional ^diversion ** on the dull path we’ve vet to tread’* 
of teilsoraamveetigation ; meanwhile it may be soothing to him to * 
know, there is nothing more familiar hi ear history, both before > 
and anoe the condemnation of Gahtw* Bam that decisions at the 
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Inquisition should be rejected or reformed by the higher anih»» 
rides in our Church. The Council of Trent itself has taught 
Catholics to place no implicit reliance on its awards and judg- 
ments ; witness the case of Carranza. But to the immediate 
question before us. What has been the temper and feeling of 
the Church in reference to the Copeniican views ? What, in the 
words of a Professor of Oxford, Mr. Powell, (Lardner’s Cyclo- 
paedia) hat 'been their reception by the Church f If one were 
to abandon one’s self to the impressions invariably produced, in- 
dustriously or otherwise, by tne various writers an the subject 
in this country, one should think -that from the beginning the 
Church authorities regarded, as we have before observed, the 
growing opinions with an eye of jealousy and mistrust, and that 
Anally in the days of Galileo this long pent-up jealousy broke 
out in open rupture, when the Church avowed itself the sworn 
antagonist of the Heliocentric doctrine ; that doctrine which is 
now universally adopted even in her own schools, and of which, 
had it depended on her, mankind would have never heard. 
Now what will our good readers think when we inform them, 
that it is to this Church of Rome we are mainly indebted 
for the new theory of the earth’s motion, — that in Rome it had 
its birth — in Rome was fostered and matured— -that but for 
Roman auspices — the countenance of Popes and Cardinals — 
the adoption of the new theory had in all human probability 
been thrown back to a distance which it would be now to no 
purpose to try to calculate. Yes, to the Pontiffs and dignitaries 
of Rome we are mainly indebted for the Copernican system. 

Hie first to broach that system in modern times was a Cardi- 
nal. Destitute and a stranger, — an ultramontane to, — indebted 
for his very name to the obscure village that gave him birth — 
Nicholas the Cusan yet had talent, and that was enough to open 
to him the road to the highest preferment in that Church and 
nation, which it is the fashion to decry as the enemy of all 
mental improvement but which has ever rewarded virtue and 
talent, unchecked by that undue regard to aristocratic pride mid 
pretension, which forms so disadvantageous a contrasty in the 
establishments of other* lands. Well : how did this poor ultra- 
montane recommend himself? Why he deputed from the ra* 
ceived opinions of the day,— he abandoned the doctrine of the 
schools, — he advanced in the teeth of the much exaggerated 
peripatetic dogmatism, the startling proposition, that “the earth 
tneves, the tm it at rest? and answered the objections from 
the senses as they have ever been answered, by contending that 
the tftusory impression arises from the same cause which makes 
one at * ship in motion, fancy the objects on shore tabs re- 
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ceding from him. Nor did he keep these views a secret,— he 
proclaimed them as best he could. He advanced than to die 
very steps of (he Papal throne, by inscribing them to his former 
preceptor in Canon Law, the Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini. Sub- 
sequently rewarded with the Archdeaconry of Liego, he is 
found at the Council of Basil in 1481, side by sid% with the 
same Cardinal Giuliano, and presenting; to that celebrated 
assembly a treatise on the disorders which had crept into the 
Calendar, and a proposal for its reformation ; that is to say : — be 
takes up that position in the face of all Christendom, which 
makes evety extraordinary e*pr<jssion of opinion on his part a 
matter of necessary notoriety and attention. Now what is the 
consequence ? — persecution ? Yes ! if being raised to the high- 
est dignity ip the “ Church of Rome,” be persecution. Nicholas 
the Fifth, that enlightened Pontiff, and patron of learning, creates 
him Cardinal, ana bestows on him the bishopric of Brixen ; 
while the most delicate affairs and important legations are en- 
trusted by four successive Pontiffs* to his wisdom and integrity. 
Such were the unequivocal marks of the esteem and affection 
with which the Court of Rome continued to honour this daring 
innovator, without one moment’s interruption, to the close of his 
valuable life in 1464. 

Nor were the works of the good Cardinal allowed to go down 
with him into the oblivion of the tomb. It was one of the first 
tasks of the Italian press, to diffuse and perpetuate them under 
the sanction of another exalted Church name — that of Cardinal 
Amboise. 


The seed fell upon a grateful soil. The men of the next 
generation took up the idea with ardour; so that the celebrated 
Leonardo da Vinci, who was a young man when Cusa died, 
connects, in 1510, his theory of the fall of bodies with the earth’s 
motion, as a thing already generally received ; thereby shewing, 
as Mr. Whewell justly remarks, “ mat the Heliocentric doctrine 
and the truths of mechanics were fermenting in the minds of 
intelligent men, and gradually assuming clearness and strength, 
some time before they were publicly asserted.” We shall soon 
see that this public assertion came somewhat sooner than even 
Mr. Whewell appears to imagine. Vinci wrote in 1510; al- 
ready, in 1500, Copernicus was in possession, by invitation, of a 


professors chair in the capital of Catholicism, and delivering 
lectures on his new theory to overwhelming crowds that flocked 
to hfear him, frequently, says Jacquier, to the number of two 
thousand (Insts. Phih) This in the very heart of papal Rome. 
Pretty good evidence of something more than “ fermentation” 
previous to “ public assertion.’* But where did Copernicus find 
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this new doctrine, that seems to have won such favour in his 
own and his Roman auditors’ eyes ? <c His discovery of his 
system,” says Mr. Whewell, “ must have occurred before 1607, 
for in 1543, he informs Pope Paulus III, in his dedication, that 
he had kept his book by him for four times the nine years re- 
commended by Horace.” * Tiraboschi thinks he derived it from 
his preceptor and friend, Novara ; but Thomas Cornelio informs 
us,f that the prevalent opinion was, that the papers of Jerome of 
Tallavia, “ who gave a good deal of thought to the subject,” fell 
into Copernicus’s hands, and were the immediate cause of. en- 
grossing all that great man’s*attdntion. Cornelio is borne out 
by the additional testimony of BarbieriJ, — Ginghene, or rather, 
Salfi, his continuator, thinks it certain ; at all events, it was in 
popish Italy he found the idea which it was the labour and the 
glory of his life to work out into all its multiplied details. 

It was certainly high time now for the “ spiritual tyrant ” to 
take the alarm, yet we find no symptom of such feeling, unless 
it is to be found in the Pop^s having sought and obtained that 
great man’s assistance in the reformation of the calendar. Upon 
his retiring from his duties as professor, which he did immedi- 
ately after, the dignitaries of the Church are found vying with 
each other in honouring and rewarding that admirable man. 
They charge themselves with the care of providing for him an 
honourable and safe retreat; where, above the wants and dis- 
tractions of life, he may devote the undivided energies of his 
great mind to the reconstruction of the whole fabric of astronomy. 

Nor is he wholly lost sight of in the privacy of his learned 
retirement. From time to time, reports reach Rome of the 
progress of his labours : his coming work casts its shadow before. 
In 1518, we find Celio Calcagnini, the friend and companion of 
Cardinal Hyppolite D’Este, after journeying with his distin- 
guished patron into Germany and the neighbouring countries, 
setting himself, upon his return, formally ’to prove “ Quod 
Coslum stet , terra autem moveatur .” What is the consequence? 
He is taken into favour by two successive Pontiffs, both eminent 
for their love and protection of science, Clement XII and 
Paul III ; who, in tokdh of their esteem, attach him to the papal 
court in quality of Proto-Notary Apostolic. Of these, the 
former, Clement, has left behind him a monument still to be 
seen in the Royal Library of Munich, of the pleasure yrhich he 
received on another occasion, in 1533, exactly ten years before 
die appearance of the “De Revolutionibus from $ie e£posi- 
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tion of the forthcoming system by John Albert Widmanstadt, 
who had just arrived from Germany. It consists of a volume* 
in the fly-leaf of which it is mentioned, in the hand-writing of 
Widmanstadt himself, that the Pontiff had presented it to him 
in testimony of the gratification he derived from his exposition, 
delivered by his (the Pontiff’s) command in the Vatican Gar- 
dens.* As an additional mark of approbation, Widmanstadt 
was made private secretary to his Holiness. 9 

The second of these enlightened heads of the Catholic world, 
was, one whom the united suffrages of Ariosto, Fracastoro, and 
Calcagnini, place in the very* first rank of the Maecenates of 
philosophy and letters. But the most unequivocal testimony of 
all is to be found in the fact, that Copernicus, from the remote 
banks of the Vistula, sought and found in Paul III a patron and 
protector for that system which was to displace the astronomical 
systems of all former times and of all countries. Long that phi- 
losopher hesitated ere he would commit his labour to the judg- 
ment of mankind. He knew the boldness of the enterprise, and 
how ill the world was prepared for the reception of doctrines so 
new and so startling. He saw that there was but one spot in the 
universe where he could hope to find minds sufficiently enlarged 
and enlightened, to give him a favourable hearing. He appealed 
to Rome, and especially as against the scriptural attacks of the 
timid and scrupulous religionist. And the successor of St. Peter 
flung over the infant theory, the shield of his high protection, 
and secured it a period of eighty years’ tranquillity and peace ; a 
period amply sufficient to allow it to strike deep root into the 
minds of the astronomical world, and obtain for it every just 
and impartial consideration. But this was not all. Rome did 
not even wait till its protection was solicited. In the first year 
(1586) of this Pope’s pontificate, it becomes known there that 
Copernicus is prevented from producing his great work, both by 
the consideration lust mentioned, and by the want of means. 
Instantly, Cardinal Scomberg (Nicholas), with a generosity that 
cannot be too highly appreciated, stepped # forward, and in the 
most earnest manner solicited the discoverer no longer to with- 
hold his work from the public; and, in border to remove every 
objection as to the inadequacy of means, charged himself witn 
all the necessary expenses. Unfortunately, he too soon dies; 
but another Church dignitary is found to replace him, andy 
under the encouragement and by the assistance of the Bishop of 
Eremeland (Gisio), the work is brought to a successful issue, 
and comes forth to the light bearing oq its front the name and 
the sanction of the head of the Catholic world. 

* Marini, Arehiatrii Pdmtificii, Salfi. 
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Let the revilers of the Church of Rome put their finger on 
any one service commensurate with this, which any one, or all 
of their Churches together, have ever rendered to science ; and 
then, perhaps, we may listen with patience to their bigoted 
and one-sided drivellings on the subject of Galileo. 

We liaVe said that the protection thus extended to the Coper- 
nican System, secured to it a period of nearly eighty years* 
uninterrupted tranquillity. To this, if we are to believe a 
writer in Lardner’s Cyclopedia , Mr. Powell of Oxford, there is 
one memorable exception in the person of the unfortunate 
Giordano Bruno. “ He attacked the scholastic doctrines with 
unsparing boldness, and exposed their absurdities to the most 
deserved ridicule. He w r as, or course, soon brought under the 
power of the Inquisition, condemned as a herettc, and ulti- 
mately burnt at Rome in 1600.” — History of the Physical and 
Natural Sciences , p. 159. 

Now, either Mr. Powell believed what he here writes, or he 
did not. If he did, he is a vfcry incompetent historian, and if he 
did not, he is a very dishonest one. He ought to have read 
Montucla, who would have instructed him ; and if he did not 
read Montucla, he was very presumptuous in offering himself as 
the historian of the sciences. Let Cambridge, however, correct 
Oxford. u The heresies,” says Mr. Whowell, M which led to his 
unhappy fate, were not, however, his astronomical opinions, but 
a work which he published in England and dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sydney, under the title of Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante, 
and which is understood to contain a bitter satire of the Catholic 
religion and the Papal government. Montucla conceives that, 
by nis rashness in visiting Italy after putting forth such a work, 
he compelled the government to act against him.” So far Mr* 
Whewell, History , vol. i. p. 384. We have something to add. 
It so happens, that this idol of the Oxonian professor’s worship, 
was about as vile a compound as ever graced the annals of crimi- 
nal justice. He was pot only a traitor to his prince, and a rebel 
against the authority to which, as a priest, he vowed at the altar 
reverence and obedience ; — he was a renegade from every sect 
that admitted him into* its bosom, — a violator of the peace of 
every civil community that gave him shelter. He sinned equally 
against God and man, not only denying transubstantiation, which 
may be a merit, and the virginity of the mother of God, which 
may be a peccadillo, with the Oxford professor ; but so notori- 
ously impious, that in Wirtemburg, it has been asserted and 
believed, that he pronounced the panegyric of the devil. There, 
he himself tells us, he earned the public execration, though there 
he turned Lutheran, after having been a Calvinist in Geneva. 

o 2 
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In this last-mentioned capital of dissent and loose belief, even 
the followers of John Calvin could not tolerate him, despite his 
merit as an apostate. In Paris he contrived to get himself so 
hated, that he was obliged to fly that city in like manner. 
Wherever he went he was found vomiting forth the foulest effu- 
sions of splenetic malice against the venerable head of Ms nation, 
and the ancient Church he abandoned, calling the sovereign 
Pontiff’ by the style and title of the “ Roman Wolf,” from whose 
furious and rabid voracity he had narrowly escaped. It was by 
indecencies like these he dishonoured the obsequies of the Duke 
of Brunswick, whose funeral-oration he was invited to pronounce 
in 1*589. The good people of Helmstadt refused to suffer the 
miscreant’s stay so long as would be requisite for him to super- 
intend the printing of the last page of his work, De Triplici 
Minimo . But Rome, it seeins, had the daring to vindicate its 
insulted majesty, and to avenge the crimes of this universal out- 
cast; and immediately all the delinquencies of the culprit dis- 
appear, and his memory is embahffed in the veneration of the 
Oxford professor. No doubt the public may shortly expect, as a 
pendant to the w reception of the new discoveries by the Church,” 
the edifying life and martyrdom of Giordano Bruno — the last 
accession to Mr. Powell’s calendar of saints, with edifying ex- 
tracts from the Candelaio , in refutation of Scipio Maffei’s impious 
denunciation of that work as “ infamous and wicked * Another 
saint and bright philosopher of Mr. Powell’s, is the double rene- 
gade, Antonio de Dominis. He actually — would you believe it, 
reader ? — calls in the recreancy of the man in matters of faith, 
to eke out his merits as a philosopher. These have been very 
justly denied by more than one distinguished writer: But he, 
too, incurred the displeasure of the ancient Church, and that is 


* Mr Drmkwatei, too, has a paragiaph (p. 8) on Bi uuo. It is difficult to speak of it 
as it dcsei ves, and yet keep within those bounds which it is always painful to be obliged 
tooveistep. lu the description given above — strong as it may appear — of that bad 
man Biuno’s conduct and doctrines, it has riot been evV*u attempted to convey any 
thing like an adequate idea of the icvolting icality. Indeed, we could not think of 
pollutingwour pages with the wretch** horrid blasphemies — blasphemies so impious 
as to appear to have shocked even the impious Tolaifd. Let the reader who would 
know more about them, consult Bayle and Chaufcpicd; and while he remembers that 
these writers arc not remarkable for friendliness to Home, we leave it to him to give, 
if he can, its proper name to that which could so far lead astray the mind and heart 
of a biographer of Galileo, as to make him step aside from his subject in order to dig 
up so foul a memory from the heap of infamy under which it lay festering tor centu- 
ries, and bespeaking for the vile object the sympathy of his simple readers, by array- 
ing him m the attributes of an injured man, try to fling all the odium that hitherto 
attached to the culprit on the judges who condemned him ; a ad condemned him, too, 
in accordance with the verdict long pronounced by indignant Europe, with an unani* 
unity which, amid the jars and dissensions of that discordant period, is not its least 

sinking rheum stance 
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sufficient not only to cancel, in our historian’s eyes, die abandon* 
ment of two religions, but to erect him into an inductive genius 
of the truest stamp. Our readers will hardly, after this, expect 
us to bestow any farther attention on Mr. Powell.* 

There is no need to travel out of the personal history of Galileo 
himself ftr evidence to shew that this disposition in reference to 
science, of which we have seen such pleasing manifestations, had 
continued to subsist to his own time; since he has left the record 
of his sense of its influence in his own case in terms too energetic 
to be readily forgotten. No sooner had he directed the telescope 
to the heavens, and made those discoveries that have been the 
memorable consequence, than he determined to repair to Rome, 
as to the spot, of all Europe, where, with the best prospect of 
advantage to science, he could first make known those startling 
revelations which it now became his exalted privilege to proclaim 
to the astonishment of mankind. So fully impressed does he 
seem to have been with the value and importance of this step* 
that not all the remonstrance of the court in whose service he 
had been about to engage, could induce him to so much as post- 
pone his visit, observing, somewhat sharply, in his reply to the 
representations of Secretary Vinta, u that, if he, as professor of 
astronomy, shewed himself rather anxious about going to Rome, 
lie ought,* in consideration of the truths he shall there have to 
announce, and their bearing on astronomy, by the changes and 
additions they will necessitate, not only to be excused, but 
seconded, in (thus) making palpable and plain the things that, 
by God’s help, he had discovered.” The result justified these 
cheering anticipations. His reception was as though one of his 
own starry wonders had dropt from the sky. Gardens and 
palaces are flung open for his use, and prelates and cardinals are 
his admiring attendants. Even Bellarmine, who had recently 
reaped the highest honours in another and a remote field of in- 
tellectual labour, and who, with hiff Jesuits, has been accused of 
having directed the censures of the Church against the Floren- 
tine professor, partook of the general interest, and wrote to the 
Astronomical School of his own order in the Roman College, to 
ascertain if the facts w£re a 9 alleged ; — lie is answered that they 
are, and that there is no questioning them. Nor was this answer 
given without a full knowledge of the consequences to science 

- — - * 

* This gentleman’s classical attainments seem to be on a par with his historical : 
See bis translation of Pliny’s Encomium on Hipparchus, as one “ ausqs rem etittm 
Deo itnprobam, annumerare poateris Stellas,” thus fumed out of Latin by Mr. P. : — 
“ who ventured to do a thing wrony in the myht of the Deity ! ,# &e. — Powell, p. 58. 
Oh 1 Columns, Cods, and Men **• who ever befoie heard of praising a man foi doing 
a thing wrong in the sight of the Deity * 
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which it involved ; for we soon after find the most venerable of 
these reverend# respondents— the celebrated Padre Clavius — in 
repeating, on another occasion, the same assurance, adding these 
remarkable words : u which things being so, let astronomers now 
look to it, and see how the heavenly orbs are to be constituted, 
so as to save these phenomena.”* 1 

Far different was the reception that awaited him in his own 
native Tuscany. There had he scarcely arrived, when an inti- 
mation followed him from Rome, warning him of the machina- 
tions of some of his own townsmen, and, more painful still, some 
of his own pupils. Machinations Vhich are said, we know not 
with what truth, to have given rise to those indecent exhibitions 
of intemperate zeal, in which more than one Tuscan ecclesiastic 
of the time indulged from the pulpit, against the sacrilege of 
sending this world spinning in wide space round the sun. Con- 
duct like this, ill-calculated as it was to conciliate respect in any 
quarter, certainly found no sympathy m Rome. On the con- 
trary, every one has heard of the severity which it drew down 
from the general of the Dominicans on one of his subordinates — 
the friar Caccini — and the universality with which his sentiments 
were shared, is thus attested by Castelli. u I have not spoken,” 
says that eminent ecclesiastic and philosopher, writing from 
Rome, “ to one who does not deem it great impertinence in 
preachers to mount their pulpits to treat of such high prolessor- 
like matters (inatterie di cattedra, e tanto elevate) before women 
and a people, where there are so few to understand them.” 

Still Galileo shewed himself foremost to raise and debate the 
mischievous and uncalled-for question of the reconciliability of 
the Scripture-texts with the new theory ; for, so early as 1612, 
emboldened, it is probable, by the very flattering reception he 
had lately received in Rome, he directed a letter, the reply to 
which we shall give in its appropriate place, to one of the highest 
functionaries there, by way of inquiry on the subject. To this 
course, which he clung to throughout with c desperate tenacity, he 
seems to have been determined by the double persuasion, now 
recognieed to have been absolutely false, that the system was de- 
monstrated, and that to him belonged the honour of having fur- 
nished the demonstration from the flux and reflux of the tides. 
On this double assumption it may not be amiss, before we pro- 
ceed farther, to make one or two passing observations. u Car 
nous^ne devons pas,” says Badly, * c juger de cette faute par les 
lumieres de notre sfecle.” “ Researches then” (we quote the 


* Commentary on the Sphere of Sacrobosco, as cited by Schemer in his Disqui. 
Mathematics. 
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words of Delambre reviewing his own labours) “ prosecuted 
with the most scrupulous exactness, have failed tp bring to light 
any other astronomy but that of the Greeks* The only things to 
be met with, from the most remote antiquity to the epoch of 
Copernicus, are the ideas of Hipparchus ana Ptolemy. Arabians, 
Persian*, Tartars, Indians, Chinese, Europeans, — it is all one. 
Every where, and at all times, — the earth motionless in the centre 
of the plsfinetary movements. All appearances were sufficiently 
accounted for. All observed phenomena were calculated in this 
system by the aid of certain hypotheses, without any prominent 
error in the results occurring*to inspire the slightest mistrust in 
the correctness of the fundamental idea.” To this universal ac- 

S uiescence in the immobility of the earth, even the Pythagorean 
octrine, this writer observes, formed no exception ; not only 
because confined to the school in which it had its birth, but also 
because it owed its origin, not to any reasoned or consistent view, 
but to the spirit of disputation that prevailed in the ancient 
schools, and which infallibly caused that whatever opinion was 
held in any one, its opposite, for that sole reason, should be main- 
tained in the next. Tlius the Copernican idea, though broached 
in the ancient schools, was broached only to be rejected. So 
that, when taken up in modern times, it was, says this writer, M a 
paradox And such, says Mr. Whewell, it appeared in the 
hands of Cardinal Cusa, though it was undoubted, that that 
illustrious writer was serious in proposing it. The idea, then, 
was new — unheard of ; opposed to all preconceived notions on 
the subject; opposed to the senses; opposed to the obvious and 
literal meaning of the divine word, and to its popular interpreta- 
tion; — in a word, paradoxical, and one for which, says De- 
lambre, the author had to draw wholly on his own resources. 
“ And what solid reason” M. Delambre goes on to ask, 
“ could induce the ancients to disbelieve the evidences of their 
senses ? Yes, and even despite thenmmense prbgress which astro- 
nomy has subsequently made , have the moderns themselves been 
able to allege any one direct proof of the diurnal motion of the 
earthy previous to the voyage of Richer to Cayenne, wheys he was 
obliged to shorten his pendulum 9 Have they been able , to dis- 
cover one positive demonstration to the pointy to prove the annual 
revolution of the earthy before Roemur measured the velocity of 
light 9 and Rradly had observed and calculated the phenomena 
of the aberration ? Previous to these discoveries , ana to that of 
universal gravitation (made many a long year after Galikfb had 
ceased to breathe), were not the most decided Copermcans re- 
duced to mere probabilities , — were they not obliged to confine 
themselves to preaching up the simplicity of the Copernican 
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system , as compared with the absurd complexity of that of 
Ptolemy ?”* So far then for the first assumption of Galileo, that 
the system was demonstrated.! 

Next, as to the grounds of his confidence in the new views ; 
most modern writers assume, that it was inspired by the light 
which the first telescopic glimpse of the heavens let in on our 
system, particularly by the discoveries of the phases of Venus, and 
the satellites of Jupiter ; now, nothing can be more mistaken. 

Already, in the year 1597, thirteen years before the dis- 
covery of the planetary phenomena revealed by the telescope, 
Galileo, in two letters, one of them to Kepler, declares his long 
settled conviction of this, his favourite doctrine. Writing at the 
end of his life, to his disciple ltenieri, — he avows he was led to 
this opinion by the facility which he conceived it afforded him of 
explaining the mystery of* the flux and reflux of the tides. This, 
to him, was the crowning proof, beyond which evidence could 
not go; beside it, the phases of Venus, and all the other wonders 
of 1610, were as nothing. When in 1616, he stood before the 
Inquisition, he alleged this grand demonstration in a letter to 
Cardinal Orsini; — subsequently, he transmits it to the Arch- 
duke Leopold, a tribute, in his mind, worthy a prince; — in 
1628, he puts it forward once more in his letter to Ingolfi, in the 
same confident style; and devotes in his celebrated “ Dialoghi 
the whole of the fourth or last day’s dialogue to the developement 
of this argument, that it may crown the climax of conviction, and 
concludes by scoffing at the simplicity of Kepler, particularly 
when after his, (Galileo’s) satisfactory explanation of the pheno- 
mena, — he lends his ear and assent to such occult properties 
as the moon’s influence on the tides “and other like puerilities.” 
Lastly, when questioned before the Inquisition in 1683, he con- 
fesses, that this argument in particular “ enters with an extra- 
ordinary force and vigour into men’s ears.” No wonder that, 
as Bailli says, “ la foule d’astronomes 6tait contre !” Having 
thus persuaded himself that he had demonstrated the earth’s mo- 
tion, his next step was to prepare vigorously to remove the only 

* Astron. Mod. Discours Prel. c 

f Nothing can be more disgusting than the flippancy with which half-informed 
writers (and they are always the most dogmatic) set, with the aid of a few verses from 
Milton, this assumed simplicity in boastful contrast with the cycles and epicycles of 
the Ptolemaic aetronomy : as though this simplicity were not at best a very fallacious 
test of truths or the Copemican system, as it came from the hands of its author, were 
not encumbered with a large share of the epicyclical machinery, — from which it was 
relieved, not by Galileo, who did nothing for the system in a mathematical point of 
view, but by the truly great and important discoveries of Kepler; or as though the 
Hipparchian method were not found of singular utility even by Newton, — or its 
principle did not constitute one of the most important and, for astronomy, most in- 
dispensable branches of modern science. 
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remaining impediment as he conceived in the way of its universal 
adoption, namely, the scriptural difficulties ; and, for this purpose, 
addressed so early as 1612, the letter to Cardinal Conti, to which 
we have before alluded, by way of enquiry on this subject. The 
cardinal’s reply bears date July 12, and proves to us at least, that 
the new theory was not then considered “ heresy” at Home. 
After stating that the texts which assert that the earth stand s, 
would admk of being so construed as to mean merely its stability 
or permanence, the cardinal proceeds, — “ but when it is said 
that the sun goes round, and the heavens move, the only inter- 
pretation that can be proposed (by the advocates of the riew 
views) is, that they speak alter the common manner of the peo- 
ple, which mode of explaining cannot be admitted without great 
necessity ; nevertheless, Diego a 8 tunica* says, the garth’s motion 
is more in conformity with the Scripture ; his interpretation, how- 
ever, is not followed.” 

In pursuance of his unwise purpose of raising the question, as 
to the value of Scriptural objections against his system, Galileo 
seizes the opportunity afforded by a letter from Castelli, wherein 
is reported a conversation on the subject held at the table of the 
Grand Duchess of Pisa, to enter on that series of theological 
epistles which formed the sole ground of the impeachment against 
him which followed in 1615. 

Lorini, a Dominican of Tuscany, and associate of Caccini, 
contrived by some means to get hold of a copy of the first of 
these letters — the one to Castelli ; and armed with the document, 
proceeded to Rome to lay his complaint before the Holy Office. 
The Inquisition, however, demanded in limine the production of 
the original ; — it was pot forthcoming— proceedings were stayed, 
and the purpose of the denunciator was defeated. The corre- 
spondence of the leading characters on the occasion, which has 
come down to us, and which we now proceed to lay before our 
readers, reveals the whole temper^of the tribunal in question, 
and the light in which they were disposed to look at the affair* 

The denunciatiorf took place towards the close of February 
1615 : near a year before tnat, we have a letter from Monsignor 

* “ C’est un Tbeologien Espagnol,” says the learned Simon, speaking of Stunica 
in one of his letters, “ d'un grand merite, et qui parle de la sorte dans un pays d’ln- 
quisition, et dans un oovrage applaude avec 61oge.” 

it a farther proof that there was no idea at the time of looking at the new doc- 
trines as heretical, we will add, that when in 1613, Galileo’s friend ^nd favourite 
pupil Castelli was receiving his instructions on being appointed to the mathematical 
chair at Pisa, the Proved] to re (Provost) of that university, Monsignor Keveretdissuso 
Arturo d’Elci, in 1613, he was expressly allowed to take every opportunity of teach- 
ing his opinion a & probable, provided only be did not put it forward from his chair as 
the declared opinion of the school.— Surely we need not ask bow probable if heretical ? 
or bow give permission to instil a heresy into the minds of a rising generation ? 
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Dini, the Bishop of Fermo, to Galileo, stating, that Cardinal 
Barbarini, afterwards Pope Urban VIII, under whom Galileo 
was filially condemned, told him, “how he (Galileo) should com- 
port himself — to speak with circumspection, and as a mathema- 
tician,” and that he, the cardinal, “ never heard a word , either in 
his own or in Bcllar mine's congregation , of quei i&teressi of 
Galileos , although , in either , the first mention of such things is 
made ” 9 

Immediately after the denunciation, viz. on the last day of 
February 1615, Ciampoli, the friend of, the accused, and subse- 
quently secretary to Pope Urban #VIII, writes to say, that Bar- 
berini repeated to him the same sentiments, to wit, that “ Galileo 
should not travel out of the limits of physics and mathematics, 
but confine feimself to such reasonings as Ptolemy and Coperni- 
cus used, because — declaring the views of Scripture — the theolo- 
gians maintain to be their particular province.” 

On the 21st of the next month (March) while the proceed- 
ings against Galileo were at their height, the same writer again 
addressed his friend: — “ I have been this morning together with 
Monsignor Uini to the Cardinal Del Monte, who told us he had 
lately had a long conversation with Cardinal Bellarmine on 
the subject of the new opinions , and that the conclusion was , 
that by confining himself to the system and its demonstra- 
tion, without interfering with the Scriptures, the interpretation 
of which they wish to have confined to theological professors, 
approved and authorized for the purpose, Galileo would be secure 
against any contradiction, but that otherwise explications of 
Scripture, however ingenious, will be admitted with difficulty 
when they depart from the common opinion of the fathers.”* On 
the 15th of next month (April 1615) Bishop Dini, in a letter to 
his friend, testifies to “ Bellarmine’s having remarked to him 
(Dini) that there was no question about Galileo, (the case had 
been by this time dismissed), and that by pursuing the course 
mentioned, that of speaking as a mathematician, he would be put 
to no trouble.” + * 

Thus terminated in a few weeks the first judicial enquiry into 
the doctrine of Galileo, which Mr. Drinkwater and others seem 
to confound with the second, which took place in 1616, at 
Galileo’s own instance, and with which, as we learn from his, 
(Galileo’s) own correspondence, Lorini had nothing to do. The 
denunciation then by this friar was a failure ; — the original letter 
-on which it was grounded, and without which the Inquisition 
refused to proceed, having been suppressed by Castelli ; yet Cas- 


* Lib. Nelli, quoted hy Venturi. 


t Ibid. 
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telli was never so much as reprimanded for the suppression, but 
remained in as great favour at Rome as ever ; ^either was he, 
or others who saw the original, examined as to whether the copy 
put in by the accuser was authentic. Had that obvious course 
been pursued, he dared not have withheld the truth, — but there 
was no deposition to urge matters to this length. The accused 
was not so much as cited, or otherwise in the least molested, and 
the whole affair was dismissed in a very few weeks. Certainly 
as yet, there is no evidence of a disposition on the part of Rome 
to quarrel with science, the only quarrel being that of Galileo 
witn the theology of some of his countrymen. So little indeed 
do the authorities at Rome appear to have wished for any angry 
collision with the new doctrines, that at the very moment when 
they are accused of trying to crusli these doctrineanby the means 
of the Inquisition, that is to say, on the 7th of March 1615, 
Prince Cesi writes to his friend in Florence to tell him, that the 
preceptor of Popes, the talented Jesuit Torquato de Cuppis is 
delivering lectures in the RcfVnan College (Bellarmine’s own,) in 
support of the same Copernican doctrine. — while in the Pope’s 
own University (Sapienza,) another Jesuit, as Nelli testifies, is 
delivering similar lectures ; and yet Bellarmine and the Jesuits 
have been accused of the most bigotted hostility to the Coperni- 
can system of Astronomy. We may here observe, that Padre 
Grassi,* the Jesuit who wrote the 46 Astronomical Balance and 
who is charged with having, out of pique, urged on the measures 
of hostility against Galileo in 1633, explains, in 1624, some time 
after Bellarmine’s decease, what that Cardinal’s views were. These 
are the words : “ When a demonstration shall be found to 
establish the earth’s* motion, it will be proper to interpret the 
sacred Scriptures otherwise than they have hitherto been in 
these passages where mention is made of the stability of the 
earth, and movement of the heavens ; and this ex smtentid 
Bcllarmini.”f To resume ; Morrsignor Din?, a correspondent 
who seems to have ^njoyed the privilege of the freest intercourse 
with the Cardinals, and who took the liveliest interest in every 
thing that concerned his friend Galileo, says in a letter of the 
same 7th of March 1615: 66 Bellarmine has not spoken, that I 
could hear, of the prohibition of Copernicus’s works, but possibly 
there will be appended to that work a postil la , to say, that it was 

* u Grass i himself was Dot averse to the Copernican notions.” — Tai^ioni, Scienze 
in Toscana, vol. i. 

| Letters of Guiducci, 6th and 13th September, 1624, Venturi and Nelli. Bar- 
toll, another contemporary of the Cardinal's, his brother in religion, and biographer, 
asserts that documents in the handwriting of Bellarmine remained m his possession, 
which showed that the Cardinal never questioned the truth of GaHIeo*s doctrine, 
but only the prudence of his manner of propounding it , but those we have cited 
above are more than sufficient. 
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written to save tlie phenomena, and furthermore that people 
must not run on blindly and condemn either of these opinions.” 
What after aH'this shall we say to an attempt* on the part of Mr. 
Drinkwater, to disguise the plain but material fact of the dog- 
matical nature of the course pursued and disapproved of ? That 
gentleman expressly undertakes to controvert a position taken 
by M. Bergier, “ that Galileo was persecuted” (we would say 
prosecuted — the persecution part of the story having been long 
since given up,) “ not for having been a good Astronomer , but a 
bad Theologian” and how does he go about it? why he gives 
a portion of a part of the letter, .that did not form the ground- 
work of the prosecution against Galileo, the letter to Madame 
Christina. \ et even this, too, is one tissue of theology from be- 
ginning to eyd, and so described by its own author, as is it3 
precursor, that to Casteili : in fact, we do not know one well- 
informed writer who has made this attempt before Mr. Drink- 
water. Nelli, Montucla, Delambre, — and solute as our own 
time, Biotf speaks of the letter to Madame Christina, (the 
very one from which Mr. Drinkwater quotes, and which is in 
substance the same as that to Casteili,) as one “ in which Galileo 
undertook to prove theologically , and by reasons drawn from 
the Fathers , that the terms of Scripture might be reconciled with 
his new doctrines on the constitution of the univcrse”% 

It is then undeniable, that at the period we are now consider- 
ing, the authorities at Home had no wish to pass a sweeping 
censure on the doctrine in question, but only to restrain its asser- 
tion within bounds, recognized by philosophy itself, and prevent 
its supporters from wounding unnecessarilj the religious preju- 
dices of those who, in the absence of demonstration, refused it 
their assent. In one word u men must not run on blindly , and 
condemn either of these opinions * On this principle the Inquisi- 
tion acted; allowing the system to take its stand among its rivals, 
that is, they set it down for all it was worth — a plausible, but as 
yet unproven opinion, — the truth or falsehood ot which had still 
to appear. # 

The equitable and temperate decision thus come to, appears 
to have given general satisfaction to the ^advocates of the new 
opinions: Padre Griembergero’s associate mathematician, and 

* See “ Life of Galileo,” chap. xi. 

f Hioi's Lite of Galileo, Biographic Uoiverselle. 

t Another assertion of Mr. Drinkwater, (Ibid.) is that 14 Galileo did not enter on 
this diKct stsion till driven to it by a most indecent attack from the pulpit by a Domi- 
nican friar, (Caccini).” Even admitting this to be the fact, who does not see that 
the more than ample apology of the General Mar&ffi, struck From under the Tuscan’s 
feet every ground of justification for entering on his improper course 5 but the slightest 
inspection of dates totally disproves the statement. The letter to Casteili was 
written before any attack . 
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brother Jesuit, in particular, congratulates Galileo, through 
Monsignor Dini, on the 25th April 1615, c< that fyis affairs are 
settled , for that now there will be no difficulty in writing on the 
Copernican system, as mathematician and by way of hypothesis.” 
Galileo, however, was not to be so easily pleased ; he set his heart 
on having his adopted theory received as an unquestioned and 
unquestionable truth ; nor could he rest easy till that object should 
be accomplished. 

The whole history of his life is the illustration of this truth. 
Accordingly his first attempt is to get the new system declared by 
the Inquisition to be conformable with the Scriptures. This, 
and his dissatisfaction, are both revealed by the following letter, 
written three days after the preceding, by his indefatigable 
friend the Bishop of Fermo. “ We may be quite 9ure,” says 
the prelate, trying to quiet the philosopher, “ that there is no 
question of the opinion, but among four or five not very friendly 
to you ; and none of these have spoken to the Master of the 
Sacred Palace, but to a certain friend of his : all which‘ is con- 
firmed by the word of Grazia himself : and therefore it is per- 
haps as well not to raise the question , lest by assuming the 
attitude of defence, where no attack is made, you may excite 
the suspicion of something wrong; and such too is Cesi’s 
opinion.”* 

Thus we see that the Florentine sage was bent on forcing this 
matter on again himself. In fact, he wrote, on the 23rd of the 
preceding month, an argumentative epistle to Dini, expressly 
that it might be submitted to the perusal “ of Bellarmine and 
the Jesuits , as being those who know most about such things” 

“ It appears to Prince Cesi,” writes his friend , in reply to the 
perhaps repeated wish that this letter should be presented, “ that 
1+ should not present your letter to that personage , because he 
and many others in authority being decided Peripatetics (pretti 
Peripatetici), J it is doubted he might be irritated on a point 
already gained ; which is , that you can write as a mathemati- 
cian^ and by way of hypothesis ; as they will have it Copernicus 
did : and this, though not conceded by his followers, js never- 
theless sufficient that Others should obtain the same result ; that 

• Letter of the 28th April, in Venturi. 

f From this it appears that Nelli has fallen into one of his many mistakes, when 
he says that Dini caused several copies of this letter of the 23rd of March to be taken, 
especially, among others, for Bellarmine (Nelli, Vila, vol. i, p. 400, Lornnna , 1793). 

t In thus designating Bellarmine as a pretto Penpatetico , we do not knoy if Dini 
can be borne out. The Cardinal was the particular friend of Prince Cesi, the cele- 
brated founder of the Linceon Academy, who, both l»y the erection of this associa- 
tion, and his own scientific labours, did so much to pull down the Peripatetic philoso- 
phy. When that prelate was no more, Cesi himself testified to his having had 
particular pleasure in his (Ce<d*s) breaking the solid spheres, with which the Aristo- 
telians had for ages encumbered the heavens. Not very like a “ Prct/o Penpatetuo '' 
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of being left at liberty , provided only , as has been said , people 
do not invade the sanctuary . (Purche non s’intrd in Sagrestia, 
come sie detto* altre volte.)”* 

This very significant hint, that his best frieuds could not 
follow him with their approbation in the intemperate and un- 
called-for course he was now meditating, was unfortunately lost 
on the sage. He proceeds with the elaboration of the last and 
most formidable of his polemical epistles ; and having completed 
it, and sent it to the court of Florence, thereby “stamping it,” 
says a modern writer, “ with the impress of royal authority,” 
he proceeds, towards the end of the year, with this armoury of 
theological weapons in his head, to storm the citadel of ortho- 
doxy, the papal Inquisition ; otherwise, in his own words, to 
learn “what, he should believe on the Copernican System,” 
(letter to Renieri) ; and thus uncited , and of his awn free 
motion , does he place himself — verson ally for the first time — his 
opinions for the second time — before the Inquisition, in opposi- 
tion to the remonstrance of his friends : for it is idle in Mr. 
Drinkwater to try to lend plausibility to the prattle recorded in 
a gossiping letter of the day (it is to the letter of Querenghi we 
suppose him to allude, when he speaks of Galileo’s cotemporary), 
to the effect that Galileo was cited , on this occasion, to appear 
before the Inquisition. 

Was it, we would ask Mr. Drinkwater, according to the rules 
of sound criticism and equity, thus to entertain this charge, when 
he must have had before his eyes at the moment, the fullest dis- 
proof of any such citation, in the correspondence both of the 
philosopher himself and his patron the Grand Duke ? The 
latter, in his recommendatory letter which ]ie gave his mathema- 
tician for a Cardinal, (who must have been in the secret, if any 
there had been, and whom it would be therefore folly to try to 
deceive) asserts that Galileo is proceeding to Rome, “ of his 
own accwd ” (spontaneamente).+ While he himself, in a letter 
to his court, dated from Rome, says, “ I every day perceive 
more and more, how happy an inspiration wad excellent a re- 
solution % was mine in determining to come hither, whence, I 
thank God, and the kindness of their Serene Highnesses, who 
have granted me the necessary permission , &c.” In that letter, 
he alludes to the various and disgusting artifices to which his 
untiring enemies had recourse, in order to vilify and injure him 
in the estimation of the great world in the Eternal City; no 
lor^ei* by legal prosecution — in that they bad failed — but by 
private malice and whisperings, which, however; his sole presence 
sufficed to defeat. We shall leave himself to declare his tri- 


l>im to Galileo, 2nd of May, 1615, in Ventuii. 


f Fabroni Lettere, vol. i. 
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umphs. “ My affair has been brought to a close, so far as I am 
individually concerned : the result has been signified to me by 
all their eminences, the Cardinals, who manage tfiese affairs in 
the most liberal and obliging manner (liberalmente e affettuosa- 
mente), with the assurance that they had felt, as it were with 
their own*hands, no less my own candour and sincerity, than the 
diabolical malignity and iniquitous purposes of my persecutors. 
So that, so* far as I am personally concerned, I might return 
home at any moment.” * He did not so return. His charac-* 
teristic ardour and impetuosity would not let him. He remains 
to try to sway the ulterior deliberations on the general merits of 
the question, and to procure a decision that his opinion is in 
accordance with the Scripture. f For this purpose, having re- 
quested and obtained from his court, letters to Cardinal Orsini, 
who seems to have particularly lent himself to the views of his 
philosophical friend, he girds his loins for the work, and puts 
forth that argument upon which, on all occasions, he so fondly 
relied — the everlasting flux and reflux of the tides. Whether he 
succeeded in producing, by this boasted argument, the same de- 
gree of conviction in the mind of the Cardinal, to whom he 
inscribed it, as swayed his own breast, does not appear. He, at 
all events, most unfortunately succeeded in imparting to him no 
small portion of his own heat and imprudence. It happened, 
that the consideration of Galileo’s theory was not taken up so 
warmly as either he or his eminent friend could wish. The 
Cardinals appeared to them to wax cold upon the subject, and 
from time to time it was postponed to matters of weightier 
concern : at length, at a most inopportune moijient, when the 
Pope and Cardinals v^re engaged in one of their largest con- 
gregations, in some deep and important discussion, Orsini, in the 
most abrupt manner (“arrepta potius quam capta occasione,” 
says the historian who narrates the circumstance), interposes, to 
force on Galileo’s question. Conduct so ill-advised, draws down 
the immediate reprimand of the Pontiff ; still the Cardinal, 
nothing abashed, retiTrns to the charge, and again interrupts the 
business in hand. Then, and not till then, did the Pope\ under 
feelings of irritation, declare that he will send the whole affair 
before the Inquisition4 Bellarmine, on the moment, is sum- 
moned to an audience with the Pontiff, where he is detained in 
a long and animated conference, which results in the determina* 

* Letter to Picchena, 16th February, 1616. • 

t Despatch of Gtuocbiardini, 4th March, as quoted by Bergier and Bereastel. 

f 11 qupte gli dissi che avrebbe nniesso il negozio a’ Signori Cardinal! del S. Offizio 
& jer Faltro, sento, fecero una congregazione sopra quest' fatto per dichiarla talc 
(eronea 6 erotica) ; Guicciardini's Despatch, 4th March, 1616. 
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tion instantly to call together a congregation to condemn the 
proposition. However, even under all these disadvantages, good 
sense and moderation prevail ; and the utter condemnation, said 
to have been at first contemplated, is, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of Cardinals Barberini and Cajetan, softened down 
into a declaration, “ that it appeared to be contrary to the 
sacred Scripture.” Such is the account left us by a contempo- 
rary, who assisted Galileo in his cause, and who wrote this 
account in Rome for the philosopher at his own especial re- 
quest* 

Thus, it was not, as some Protestant writers would have us 
believe, pronounced heretical, but untenable in its absolute and 
unqualified form, until, as Bellarmine decided, a new demon- 
stration should arise to prove its truth ; then, as Grassi informs 
us (supra), according to that father, the Scripture interpretation 
should be altered. 

Galileo himself, explaining the same thing the day after the 
decision, in a letter to Picchena, tolls him that “ the result has 
not been favourable to his enemies ; the doctrine of Copernicus 
not having been declared heretical , but only as not consonant to 
the sacred Scriptures : whence, the sole prohibition is of those 
works in which that consonance is maintained.” 

With regard to the philosopher himself, they deemed it pru- 
dent to reduce him to a total silence on the subject. Yet even 
this step (of silencing him) they did not take but in the last 
resort, commissioning one of their number (Bellarmine) to in- 
timate to him their decision, and try, by all the arts of friendly 
persuasion, to engage him to give up “ agitating,” as the am- 
bassador terms it, the question ; and if he had a mind to hold 
these opinions, to hold them in peace. It was only when this 
last expedient failed, the biographer in Fabbroni tells us, that 
Bellarmine called in the public notary and witnesses, to have 
him juridically bound to silence; and in doing so, dispensed 
with every circumstance that might tend unnecessarily to irritate 
liis wounded pride. They did not place him at their bar ; the 
witnesses were as few as possible ; and the Cardinal furnished 
him with a certificate to the effect that they did not at all visit 
him with their displeasure, but left him in the enjoyment of his 
opinions — opinions then once more not deemed heretical. He 
was immediately admitted to a long and friendly audience with 
the Pontiff, and dismissed with every demonstration of favour 

iL— - - — 

• 44 E eosi,'’ are the words of Geo. Francisco Buonamici df Prato, the authority 
alluded to above, 44 si riduss£ il decreto Pontiftcio k temperament© di ordinare ebe il 
sistema non si potesse difendcre nfc tenere, perche pareva che fosse ctnUraria alia 
sana snittnra. %> 
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and regard Sueh k the plain, unvarnished statement of the 
facts of this (the second) inquiry by the Inquisition into the doc- 
trine and conduct of Galileo : it was of his own seeking , against 
the advice not only of his declared friends, but of some of his 
judges; it arose out of the attempt, on the philosophers part, to 
give the lftw in the interpretation of Scripture ; was marked by 
heat and intemperance on his side, by kindness and good feeling 
on that of die court ; it left him the enjoyment of his opinions, 
but reduced him, as t4 an ecclesiastical precaution? to use the 
words of Venturi, to an absolute silence in doing so : it warred 
not with the doctrine, for it left every other teacher to enforce 
the same views ; nay, scarcely was the ink dry on the paper that 
recorded this decision, when the chair of astronomy in the 
Pope’s own university of Bologna, vacant by the death of 
Magini, was offered to the immortal Kepler ; that is, the in- 
struction of the rising generation in heretical astronomy (bless 
the mark !), is sought to be placed by Rome itself in the hands 
of, after Galileo, trie most active, and, before Galileo, and all 
others, the most efficient advocate of Copernicanism in his day : 
not only so, they did not even wait for Kepler to come amongst 
them to have it taught. We have seen how, in the year before, 
it was upheld both in the Sapienza and in the Roman College ; 
and now a Theatine father is occupied in enforcing the truth of 
the same Copernican views.f Why, then, it may be asked, was 
Galileo, and why Galileo alone, silenced ? The answer is ready 
— because of his extreme intemperance; which is fully evinced by 
his whole conduct in the affair, and is still farther attested by 
the ambassador of his Prince, resident on the spot, and who 
dared not have misrepresented him to a court which idolized 
him. We shall give the extract from that minister’s dispatch : it 
is dated the 4th of March, — the day before the sentence was 
pronounced, — and expresses, with great earnestness, the heat of 
the sage, proof against every expedient to the last. 

“ Galileo makes more account of his own opinion than that of his 
friends : and the Lord Cardinal del Monte, and I, so far as lay in my 
power, tdy ether with many Cardinals of the Holy Office, have tried to 
persuade him to keep himsllf quiet, and not to agitate (stuzzicare) this 
aflkir, but, if he had a mind to hold this opinion, to hold it in peace 
[hold a heresy in peace ! this from Inquisitors !], and not to make such 
efforts to draw over others to his way of thinking.. . . .He is pealed in 
his opinions, and displays an extreme of passion, with but little prudence 
or strength of mind to know how to govern it. He is heated. He is 
passionate in this affiur, and altogether blinded as to how he should act ; 
and will remain so, as he has hitherto done, bringing himself, and every 
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f Nelli, Vita, 
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one else who will be fool enough to second his views, or be persuaded by 
him, into danger.* . . .He is vehement, obstinate, and passionate, so that 
it ia impossible that any one around him can get out of his hands.”* 

1b it any wonder that, after all this, they should try to tie up 
these hands by enjoining him to an “ opportune silence,” as they 
called it ? He, however, violated this injunction, referring to it, 
after a lapse of seventeen years, in a most contemptuous and 
sarcastic style ; for that he was indeed arraigned, r and finally 
condemned in 1638 ; but still treated to the last with every 
indulgence and consideration for his infirmities and high philo- 
sophic character. 

It is astonishing how completely this opportune silence was 
followed by peace in the scientinco-rel igious world. Galileo, 
in consequence of the repeated and urgent representations of 
the Tuscan ambassador at Rome, is gently remanded by his 
court to Florence, with the aid of an occasional letter, serving as 
a sort of safety-valve to his restless and dissatisfied spirit. The 
astronomer returns to his previous calm. He is still admired — 
still courted as ever: Cardinal Barberini composes verses in 
his honour, and mounts the papal throne. From that moment 
Copernicanism is once more in the ascendant. It is enough 
that any one should be the friend of Galileo, or a partaker in his 
opinions, — he is immediately placed round the pontifical person, 
in some post of honour and profit. Castelli is called from Pisa 
to be mathematician to his Holiness ; Cesarini, in whose house 
Galileo found a home when before the Inquisition in 1616, and 
who sang the motion of the earth, and the praises of its hero, is 
made Grand Chamberlain, and would have been honoured with 
a cardinal’s hat, but for his too early demise (in 1624). Ricardi is 
made master of the Sacred Palace ; Ciampole is made secretary ; 
Campanella, the hot and intemperate, is rescued from the grasp 
of his Neapolitan jailers, and attached to the papal housenold ; 
the founder of the French oratory, the celebrated Berulle, is 
raised to the dignity of Cardinal, though an avowed Copemican. 
In fine, Galileo himself comes to Rome, not in consequence of a 
citation, as Mr* Drinkwater, true to himself, yearns tonnake us 
suspect, + but in compliance with the ‘Advice of his illustrious 
friend, Prince Cesi, to offer his congratulations to his brother 


« habbfoni. Even after having been silenced, he could not keep from wrangling 
and embroiling himself and others in worse than useless arguments on this subject. 
Hear Guieclwardini, in a despatch written two months after: — “ Egli (Galileo) b d’un 
umorc find da scaponire i frati ; c combattere con chi egli non pud se non perdere, 
perd un poco pritna, or poi, sentiranno costd che sard casuato in qualehe estravagante 
precipizio.” 

f Life of Galileo, c. xii. 
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academician, Barberini, or* his recent delation to the chair of 
St. Peter. He is loaded with honours. The substantial proofe 
of papal partiality and esteem with which he returns to his own 
country, are recorded in almost every history of the time, and it 
is unnecessary for us to enumerate them. Suffice it to say they 
met him in every shape — the cordial interview— the commenda- 
tory letter — the pension for himself and his son, came unsolicited, 
to attest hew high die philosopher stood in the papal favour. 
Not only during die visit is he before the Pontiffs mind. The 
friends of Galileo in their correspondence testify to the kindness 
and frequency of Urban's recollections. He is beforehand with 
his officers in remembering the remittances to be made, and 
orders them to be increased. Does an unkind word drop from 
some bigotted friar ? — He is immediately reprimanded with the 
assurance that the Pope and Cardinals have no dearer friend 
than Galileo.* What more favourable conjuncture for the flux 
and reflux proof of Copernicanism ? The papal pulse is accord- 
ingly felt. Those now at th£ head of affairs are sounded. Prom 
one end to the other of the court it is proclaimed that the geo- 
centric doctrine is not a matter of faith — that its opposite is not 
heresy. Urban repeatedly expresses himself to the same effect.f 
All is now bright with promise, and after much manoeuvring 
and characteristic finesse, Galileo surprises his devoted friends, 
the Maestro di S. Palazzo, and Ciampole, into an approbation of a 
work which he permitted them but partially to examine. Thus, 
by conduct such as no one can admire, he succeeds ; and, to the 
wonder of all, comes out with the famous Four Days ’ Dialogues, in 
which he gives all the preponderance of argument to the opinion 
of his choice^ — treating the opposite, and its advocates, with 
ridicule and contempt. The very first page, addressed To the 
Discreet Reader , most indiscreetly reveals and points the trans- 
parent satire against the decree or 1616, by name , in a vein of the 
most bitter irony and sarcasm. If was a daring attempt ; and 
the air of defiance, with which it was paraded, made it scarcely 

• When, iu 1630, unccrto fratc spoke somewhat insolently of Galileo in the presence 
of Barbermi, he was instantly reprimanded by his Eminence, who observed* that the 
philosopher had no greatei friends than his Holiness and himself. This friar may 
have been Ca^cini, who is known to have vented his splenetic disappointment about 
this time, in the bitter remark that, 44 Galileo's proper place, were he not so protected 
by the Court of Home, would be a dungeon." 

+ In March 1630, the Pope, in a conversation with Campanula, uses these words : 
** It never was our intention to condemn the Coperniean system, and if it depended 
on us, the decree of 1616 would never have been made." (Castelli to Galilee, who 
fortifies the relation with the authority of Prince Cesi.) In the year following, sneak- 
ing with Cardinal Zoller, he emphatically rejects the idea that the new opinion is 
heretical : adding “ it is only rash ; and there is no fear that any one will undertake 
to prove that it must necessarily be true.'’ He might have added, ther^ was still less 
fear of his succeeding at the time. 
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possible that any tribunal pretending to public respect* should 
tamely submit to be thus ostentatiously trampled on. The 
writer has the farther imprudence to put in the mouth of 
Simplicius, to whom is allotted the task of sustaining the old 
opinion, the arguments which the reigning pontiff had previously 
urged against the doctrine of the earth’s motion, with tlte express 
notification that he heard them from a most learned and elevated 
personage (“gia appreso da dottissima e eminentissinrfa persona.”) 
Gratitude should nave taught him to spare this pointed allusion 
to the first personage in the realm, who was, also, his own most 
generous benefactor. However, the shaft was sped, and sorely did 
it rankle in the Pontifical breast. It is said there were not want- 
ing those behind the scenes, who, instigated by secret envy, fanned 
the flame that was thus lit up. Wounded pride, it is at all events 
certain, was the passion that urged on the steps that were after- 
wards taken to vindicate, as was asserted, the violated order of 
1616. This was the ostensiole ground of complaint. Certainly 
hostility to science in general, or t6 the peculiar doctrine of the 
earth’s motion in particular, was not among the motives, real or 
avowed, that brought down the severity with which the delinquent 
was at last visited. All the springs of action are laid open in 
the correspondence of the day. In the important despatches of 
Nicolini, the resident ambassador of Florence at Rome, we have 
evidence on the one hand of the Pope’s taking up the cause, 
“ come propria and on the other, “ that the great difficulty con- 
sisted in its being maintained by the cardinals of the congregation, 
that in the year 1616 a command was laid upon him (Galileo) 
that he should not dispute nor argue (discorresse) on this 
point. Every thing else seems to be of minor consideration, and 
more easily got rid of.” 

The same point is restated in a second letter of the same date, 
as well as in those of the 23rd of May, 1638 ; the 18th of June, 
1633; the 26th of June, 1633 ; the 3rd of July of the same year; 
and the 11th of September of the year previous, — all of which 
may be consulted in Venturi ; — and it is still farther confirmed, 
if confirmation were necessary, by the authority of Geo. Fran- 
cesco Buonamici, who expressly testifies, that the Inquisition 
“ solely examined him upon the license and approbation of the 
book.” They demanded of him, why he had not informed the 
master of the Sacred Palace of the injunction of 1616. He replied, 
that c he thought it was useless. “ There,” says Venturi, “ in 
rigorous justice, was his fault.” 

Campanella, altogether in the interest of Galileo, even to 
violence, with the best opportunities, too, of becoming acquainted 
with the truth, tells us in the like manner, that the infringement 
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of the injunction of 1616, was the cause of the proceedings in 
1683. See his letter to Galileo, 22nd October, 1£82. 

Were even this express evidence of the true springs of motion 
in this unpleasant affair lost to us, it would still be clear, that to 
whatever cause the prosecution of Galileo might have been 
owing, it? could not be attributable to any unworthy dislike of 
scientific pursuits generally, nor to the conclusion in question — 
that of the* earth’s motion in particular. The character of the 
times and of the actors of the scene, "clearly forbids the supposi- 
tion. We have before seen, that Urban and his court were 
rather friendly than otherwise, to the doctrine, and regarded it, 
in a theological point of view, as perfectly harmless. Its most 
zealous advocates were in favour and in place round his own 
person. Next, the Jesuits are accused as having* urged on the 
authorities behind the scenes, to exercise the severity they 
displayed against the poor delinquent. We do not consider it 
necessary to enquire into the justice of the charge. So far as 
it is meant generally to affect the society as a body, we deem it 
unquestionably unjust. Galileo counted many friends in the 
order, such as Griembergero, Guldino, Tanner, and others. 
Venturi * tells us, the superiors of that order tried to put a stop 
to the controversy between himself and Grassi. Monsignor Dini 
particularizes the Jesuits as the Tuscan’s friends, and praises 
them as counting them the greatest men in their body. Galileo 
* himself has rendered the most ample and unequivocal testimony 
to the superiority of that religious order, and his own obligations 
to it. Writing to Prince Cesi, on the 29th of December, 1611, f 
he thus speaks of Terenzio, a Lyncean, who had then lately joined 
the Jesuits: — “ The gews has pained me, by reason of the great 
loss our society will sustain ; but, on the other hand, has given 
me pleasure, both for the nature itself of the holy resolution, and 
that a company, to which I am much indebted, has obtained 
such an acquisition.” At the same time, it appears to have 
been held by the best informed at the period, that many among 
that celebrated bocfy, were disaffected towards the sage, ana 
were influencing the Holy Father in a spirit that boded no good 
to the philosopher’s peace : but yet, far from their hostility 
having been owing to any dislike of either science or the new 
system of the world, it is expressly attributed to their envy and 
desire to appropriate to themselves the glory of his discoveries. 
The Heliocentric doctrine was taught in their schools^ and still 
more generally held than taught Schemer, for instance, h said 
to have held it privately, although he did not avow it openly, — 


Parte 2ode, p. 58. 


f Gioroale Letter&rio di Roma, 1749. 
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perhaps, simply, because it was espoused by Galileo; sad in the 
correspondence of the day, it is expressly affirmed to have been 
the favourite doctrine among the sons of Loyola. The state 
of feeling, too, in Rome, towards science, was, at the time, 
most liberal and enlightened, — and far, very far, indeed, in ad- 
vance of that of those countries, whose principal writers, down 
even to our own days, have taken particular pleasure in decrying 
the character of Italy in this respect. Already could she boast 
of her Leonardo da Vincis — her Fracastoris — her Cesalpinis. 
Her academies were the result, as they are the proof, ot her 
vigorous and generous love of science ; that of the Lyncei * at 
Rome, would alone do honour to any age and country. Its 
foundation preceded by half a century that of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, and ot the French Academy of Paris; and was 
the model, according to Salisbury, on which they were founded. 
The odour it has left behind it, is shown to be grateful to Romans 
as well by Odescalchi’s work in illustration of its history, got out 
in the present century in that city,' as by the formation, in the 
last century, of a society in which its honoured name is revived, 
and which still flourishes under the presidency of Professor Scar- 
pellini. 

The noble founder, Prince Federigo Cesi, a name beyond all 

1 >raise, and to whose memory posterity will yet do justice, was 
ess ardent, if possible, as a lover of science than of religion ; yet 
he collected around him a band of generous students of nature, 
who gained for themselves so much distinction among their con- 
temporaries, by boldly rejecting the ravings of the Scholastics, 
that cardinals were ambitious of the honour of being enrolled in 
their body, and Galileo wished to boast of no higher title than 
that of Lyncean. We have spoken of Cesi's demolition of the 
solid spheres of Ptolemy; hear how a modern writer speaks of 
another of his works. w Ces tables (Phytosophicae) distribuees 
par accolades, suivant la m&thode du temps, ofrrent de la maniere 
la plus concise et la plus exacte la philosophic botanique telle que 
Pa con$ue, un si&de apr&s , le c6l6bre LinnSe, et en rapprochant 
quelqueg passages des deux auteurs, on serait tenU de croire que 
le naturaiiste Suedois les await quoique ni lui, ni aucun 

botaniste jusqu’a Haller, n’ait cit6 cet ouvrage curieux. ,, No 
wonder then that a kindred spirit, Dr. Thomas Brown, has im- 
mortalized his admiration of the noble naturalist, by gifting the 
Flora of Another world with the name of the illustrious Cesi. To 
name*a few of his associates, is all that is permitted us in the 
brief observations that remain ; but their names are their eulo- 


* See Dublin Review, No. V, on Early Italian Scientific Academies . 
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gies, — they are J. Baptists Porta, so well known in optics and 
pneumatics, — Giovanni Fabri, the anticipator of Redi and Mai* 
pighis, in discarding some of the most prevaleht errors of his 
day, — Stelluti, not unprized by geologists;* and Fabio Colonna, 
a host in himself. 

Close upon the demise of Cesi and his Academy, arose another 
vigorous off-shoot of the scientific intellect of the day, in the 
Physico- Mathematical Academy of Rome, erected by Ciampini, 
at the instigation of Cardinal Michael Angelo Ricci. The 
associates of Ciampini in his scientific labours were Alphonso 
Borelli, Toricelli, Bianchini, .(who constructed the Meridian in 
the Church of St. Mary of Angels at Rome, and who was pro- 
nounced by Newton to be one of the first astronomers of the 
day, while he was its very first antiquarian) Montanari, and Paul 
Bocconi ; names which shed a lustre round the Physico- Mathe- 
matical Society. Nor should we forget that Pope Clement IX 
was, when Monsignor Rospigliosi, most anxious to see some 
such Academy erected. Tnis Pontiff was in early youth the 
auditor of the Jesuit supporter of Copernicanism oefore men- 
tioned, Torquato de Cuppis, and only withdrew from that 
learned Professor s lectures to attend those of another still more 
decided partizan of Galileo’s, Benedict Castelli, at Pisa, where 
he himself became Extraordinary Professor of Philosophy. He 
was in office under Urban at the time Galileo incurred his 


master’s displeasure ; and according to Monsignor Testa, exerted 
himself to the utmost of his power to defend the accused party ; 
as he did more effectually on a subsequent occasion, the cele- 
brated author of the “ Almagestum Novum" against the “ tracas- 
series” of an Inquisition, — yet this is the Pontiff whose selection 
of Leopold de’ Medicis for the dignity of Cardinal, has been so 
stupidly transformed into the groundwork of an accusation 
against Papal Rome, for its assumed hostility to science. The 
elevation of Michael Angelo Rioci to the same dignity (of Car- 
dinal,) was another tribute from the Court of Rome to science. 
We have noticed his^hare in the creation of Ciampini’s Academy. 
He was so distinguished a proficient in mathematics and 
physics, that to no other would Alphonso Borelli, thAt proud 
but eminent man of science, condescend to submit his dispute 
with Stephano de’ Angelis, and Manfredi, on the theory of his 
work De Vi Percnssionis ; and it was the same great ornament of 
the Raman Church, whom the celebrated Academy del Cimento, 
selected to revise the first volume of its transactions before it 


would let them appear. Even ecclesiastics who had earned for 


fSee-the 1st volume of Mr. Lyell’s admirable work — “ Principles of Geology." 
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themselves an imperishable name in other departments of learn- 
ing, were found to take the liveliest interest in the study of 
nature. Witness the celebrated Mabillon, who attended the 
sittings of the Roman Academy just now mentioned; and the no 
less celebrated Cardinal Norris, (the descendant, it is said, of an 
Irish family,) who composed a letter, styled “ beautiful on the 
coral insect, and inserted in the Roman Ephemerides, 1678. — 
Nothing but the length to which this paper has already* extended, 
would prevent us from proceeding, and showing that neither 
Italy in general, nor Rome in particular, merits those slights 
which even Mr. Whewell, whom wp would always mention with 
respect, has joined in putting on both.f Before, however, we 
proceed to bestow on Mr. Whewell’s remarks, that notice to 
which every thing proceeding from his pen is so justly entitled, it 
is advisable to take a retrospect of the ground over which we 
have travelled, and erect some land-mark of truth to fix and 
attest our progress. 

Of the evidence, then, which we h$ve adduced — and in stating 
it we have held back no one circumstance of the slightest im- 
portance — the following appears to us to be the legitimate sum- 
mary: that the distinguished individual with whose story we 
have been all this while occupied, was never condemned — never 
indeed, so much as arraigned — but once ; and then not for his 
science, or his religion, or any other mere matter of opinion 
whatsoever, but for the moral fault of having in a most flagrant 
manner transgressed a solemn injunction placed on him by the 
highest tribunal in the land ; a tribunal to which he had himself 
appealed, — whose decision he loudly and pertinaciously de- 
manded, and at last succeeded in extorting. For the transgression 
of an injunction like this, aggravated, too,' by circumstances of 
insult and contumely against the authority that awarded it, was 
he condemned for the first and last time, towards the close of 
his life, 1633 ; in one word for a grievous contempt of court. 

Already had his long and active life, spent in the unwearied 
prosecution of science, been allowed to draw ^ to its close, without 
entailing on him, for this hateful exercise of his powers, from 
Rome and its dignitaries, any severer visitation than what may 
be summed up under the head of honours, pensions, and caresses, 
and every other demonstration which the liveliest admiration of 
talents transcendant as his own, could inspire ; and this— while, 
as if to impart to it the relief of contrast, he was experiencing 

f The'Marquis de Condorcet, in this matter an unsuspected witness, thus expresses 
himself on occasion of presenting the bust of the greet Cassini to the Academy 
of Sciences : “ II savoit qu’en Italie ce a’est pas une exclusion pour les places im- 
portantes que d’avoir perfection n£ la raison par P etude des sciences $ que souvent m&me 
dies onttae un moyen de ^clever k ces places.”— Cassini’s Mtmoires, 8vo. Paris 1010. 
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from the countries around, and especially his own (Florence), 
more or less of petty persecution, ana vexatious annoyance. He 
had taught, published, proclaimed — extended thelboundaries of 
human knowledge to the utmost regions of unexplored space ; in 
fine, pulled down with one hand, the venerable fabric of philoso- 
phy that had stood for ages ; and with the othev, erected on its 
yet smoking ruins a substitute of a new and altogether 
different contraction. All this he did, not only under the eyes, 
but cheered by the countenance and applause of Rome : till in 
an evil hour, as if intoxicated by the universal sway he held in 
the world of science, and the series of victories he achieved over 
every successive adversary, as they arose, he burst, in the wan- 
tonness of wayward pride, through the restraints of personal 
respect, public order, and even private gratitude ; ^md levelled 
the shafts of his satire and contempt against the very highest 
personage in the land, — the same his own best benefactor. 
Then, and not till then, was he made to feel the heavy hand of 
power, when he had stung k to the quick ; then, and not till 
then, was he made to bite the dust of humiliation before the 
authority he had insulted. Yet, even then, the sage was not 
forgotten in the delinquent, nor the claims of the <c High Priest 
of science” lost on the clemency and consideration of his judges. 
He was treated with a leniency, we had almost said a respect, 
perfectly without parallel in the annals of princely vengeance ; 
and never before or since has power been seen to relax its grasp 
with so little of injury to the victim, that had the temerity to offend 
it. Lastly, we have seen that the persons who thus treated this 
great man, were, in the whole world at the time 9 the mo9t 
friendly to science ; ai;d who looked with the most favourable 
eye upon the very conclusion for which our own Protestant writers 
would have it that he suffered ; as though Providence, foreseeing 
the unjust inference that would be sought to be deduced by the 
enemies of his Church from this -remarkable transaction, de- 
signed to bring together the circumstances of all others the most 
happily fitted to expoSe and defeat it. 

As to anything else, we shall not attempt to deny, that^at the 
period in question, as indeed at all times, there were scattered 
through the community a number of inferior minds, who, alto- 
gether the slaves of Aristotle and the schools, regarded the 
recent discoveries as so many dangerous innovations: that these 
men were ready to go any length m the defence of the doctrines 
* and methods to which they were so blindly wedded : that, "with 
an appropriate adaptation of means to their end, they were but 
too well-inclined to put every gainsayer to the rack, or at least, 
in prison, in default of any more intellectual way of dealing with 
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the growing danger : that such minds were to be found, too, in 
the several subdivisions of the ecclesiastical order, we are equally 
disposed to admit, and to regard the memory of such men as 
Caccini with anything but respect ; vet is it no less equally true, 
as the monuments of that period demonstrate, that such blind 
and extravagant adherence to the Stagyrite, had its rise solely in 
the esteem which his genius so justly extorted : that the authority 
of this philosopher, at all times great, was never held to be un- 
questionable, as it was never allowed to go unquestioned by some 
writer or other : that Galileo was not the first to disturb this 
almost universal sway which he held over the minds of men : 
that his fortune in the schools has not been uniform, nor his 
yoke ever tamely submitted to, having been even proscribed in 
his day by the highest authority : that this blind and extravagant 
reverence in which his every dictum was held, was confined, for 
the most part, to the inferior ranks of Churchmen ; and that, in the 
same proportion in which we at the present day assume or 
exaggerate the violence with which these men sought to uphold 
their favourite’s sway, in the same proportion do we exalt the 
character of those who, placed in the post of dignity and ecclesi- 
astical power, checked and defeated the malignant purpose of 
their bigoted inferiors. Surely, such a character as Maraifi is 
sufficient to redeem any order of men, even if more steeped in 
intellectual degradation than the Dominican order are asserted to 
have been. The apology which that enlightened and generous 
man made to the wounded feelings of Galileo has been criticised, 
and, as we think, not without reason, as unjust in its sweeping 
censure, uncalled-for by its object, and unbecoming in one who, 
by his position, should have been the father and protector, not 
the accuser, of the body that placed him at their head. But, at 
all events, the most inveterate disliker of the religious orders 
must confess, that the amende of Maraffi has left nothing to 
desire ; that it evinces the quickest sense of the wrong done, and 
the reparation to be made, and that a body, in which such men 
as he, and Ricardi, and Nicolo Scorn berg/would be sure to be 
buoye^ up, while its Caccinis and Lorinis would be left to grovel 
in their native mire, must not have been' an order altogether in- 
sensible to sterling and transcendant merit It is, then, nothing 
to say, that, in the religious orders which at the time engrossed 
almost all the learning of their day, there were to be found, and 
in no inconsiderable number if you will, men capable of acting 
a violent and unbecoming part Shew us, either now or then, " 
the rank or profession, no matter how exalted, that has not its 
vulgar, and these the greater number ; but it is everything to 
say, that the bigoted virulence of sueh creatures was rendered 
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perfectly innocuous, by the superiorwisdom and moderation of the 
high-minded men who held the reins of ecclesiastical authority. 
With die support of such, and with the approbation of die re- 
spectable of every order, he (Galileo) might have afforded to 
dispense with the applause or the acquiescence of die less en- 
lightened^ but no ! the philosophic Aman could not enjoy in 
peace the favour of the great, while one despised Mardocheeus 
sate in the gate, and rose not to do him homage. 

But was not the opinion declared to be heretical ? No, — and 
in thinking otherwise, men permit themselves, perhaps wilfully, to 
be deceived by the words of course of a legal instrument, — the 
set phrases of a court of justice, without attending to the public 
acceptation of those terms, which, more than their grammatical , 
construction, ever decides their meaning. The words 44 hereti - 
caV 9 — 44 heresy” in the sentence of 1633, are but the stylus 
cur i/p , — the evidence is most decisive : that of the Pontiff, in whose 
name it issued, and of the person condemned addressing his very 
judges. “ No !” says Urban? 44 the Church has not condemned 
that system, nor is it to be considered as heretical, but only as 
rash.” Let us now hear Galileo himself standing before the 
Inquisition in the year named; he speaks of it with the consent 
and acquiescence of the court, as of a doctrine condemned ad 
interim , “ pour le present condamnee,” * — that is not to be 
taught in its absolute form, until proved to be true. But do we 
not see the two propositions, the one declaring the immobility of 
the sun, the other the motion of the earth, both condemned in 
the sentence as respectively heretical and erroneous in faith? 
Yes; but that condemnation is solely the work of the qualifiers — 
inferior officers of the Inquisition, and not of the inquisition 
itself, which merely recites this, together with the other facts of 
the inquiry of 1616, by way of preamble to their sentence; 
whereas the Inquisitors did not at all trouble themselves with 
considering the truth or falsehood— the innocehce or poison — of 
the opinion asserted, but only with the question, whether or not 
the publication of its defence in the 44 Dialogues ” was an infringe- 
ment of their injunction of 1616? The whole history of the 
trial proves, that the abstract question they left where they found 
it. Now, we have had more than ample evidence to show that 
it was never pronounced heretical.f Why, then, is it styled 


• Pieces originates, p. 75, as quoted by Delambre. 

t It Would be easy to extend that evidence. Thus,— on the 24th of August? 1632, 
when the Dialogues were about to be condemned, a letter was dispatched by order 
of the Grand Duke, to Rome, in exculpation of his mathematician. It was penned 
a> the name of the Duke’* secretary, Andrea Ololi, but there was no doubt that it 
was composed by Galileo himself,— Vcn tun says it is in his hand-writing. That 
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throughout the sentence a heresy ? We have already assigned the 
reason ; it is the style of a court, which, being primarily establish- 
ed 66 against heretical depravity” by a very natural adaptation of 
language, terms every thing that comes before it “ heresy,” even 
offences not at all against faith ; nay , matters of fact which 
have nothing whatsoever to do with opinion ; the sole punishment 
of excommunication inflicted on the staunchest and most unsus- 
pected in faith of Catholics^ for some moral faulty constitutes in 
the language of the court , a heretic — and to show that this is 
not an explanation adopted for the convenience of the occasion, 
any one that wishes for its confirmation, has only to consult the 
“ Directorium Inquisitoruni ” of Nicholas Eymerick, compiled 
many a long year before Galileo was thought of. 

It was only, then, in that wide, improper, and technical sense, 
that the opinion in the sentence has been denominated a “ heresy 
and the circumstance offers no more proof that it was ever held 
as such in the proper and ordinary sense of the word, than the 
language of our several courts of law affords to show, that one 
man had been at such a time in 66 the custody of the marshal of 
the Marslialsea ,” while he may never have had the honour of 
seeing the face of the said marshal, or his Marshalsea,— or that 
another wa9 a debtor to our gracious Queen, though owing at 
the moment to her Majesty nought, save that which no Briton 
worthy of the name will ever tire of either owing or paying — 
his allegiance. We recollect once hearing an amusing story of 
a very worthy squire from the west, coming up to town express 


letter is demonstrative of the point, that the anti-Copernican doctrine had never 
been definitely asserted ; since in it, Galileo alleges it %s a proof, at least of his zeal 
and well-intentioned interest, that he composed the Dialogues with a view of affording 
those with whom it rested to decide on a point of doctrine, as he says, involving 
questions about which they could not ordinarily be supposed to be conversant, with 
the arguments for and against, so as to abridge their labour and expenditure of time; 
the words are, “ That those, with whom it rested to deliberate on such matters, 
might, with less labour and loss of time, know to which side truth leans, and recon- 
cile accordingly the meaning of Scripture.” c 

In 1624, in his letter to Ingoli, he describes bis opinion as barely 44 suspected ;** 
nay, in his letter to Renieri, in which he gives an account of bis final condemnation, 
he vents fiimsclf in bitter complaint, that be was made out “ almost a heretic. 5 ' 

The truth is, there was no decision to the effect, that tfie doctrine of the earth's motion 
was in the strictness of the term heretical, — this we cannot too often repeat Thus 
Grassi — thus Bellarmine — thus Urban to Cardinal Zoller, and to Campanella-— thus 
Ricardi — thus Ciampoli— ‘thus the whole court of Rome, described it ; thus, with the 
consent of Jus judges, (the Inquisition itself) did Galileo more than once, both by 
word and in wnting, describe it. The Jesuits, even those who, like Schemer, exter- 
nally combatted it, are asserted to have believed it In short, as Magatotti, the rela- 
tive of Pope Urban and one of his cardinals, said, writing to Galileo and Guiducci, 
44 it was not m the power of the holy office to declare it, for any other doctrine), 
heresy; it would take an oecumenical council for that .' 5 — (letter of the 4th of Sep- 
tember) 1632.) 
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for the sale purpose of chastising an unfortunate barrister who 
had been constrained to describe him, in the pleadings, as 
“ confederating” and “ conspiring.” “ Me !” he would exclaim, 
boiling with rage, “ who never confederated or conspired in my 
life. Til teach the rascal what it is to call an O’Sranagan a 
confederator !” and pretty much the same irresistible temptation 
to smile, do our English self-complacent wiseacres produce in 
their Italian^ neighbours, when they are described as deducing, in 
the plenitude of their sagacity, shrewd consequences from the 
style of an Inquisitorial decree.* 

We now turn our attention .to what Mr. Whewell has to ’say 
in that singular chapter, (the 4th section of his Sequel to Coper - 
nicus ), which apropos enough, commences with this strange 
sentence : “ We have seen that the doctrines prqpiulgated by 
Copernicus excited no visible alarm among the theologians of 
his own time, and we have assigned as a reason for this, that 
those who were disposed to assert the sway of authority in all 
matters of belief, had not yet been roused and ruffled by the 
aggressions of innovators in philosophy and religion, as they soon 
afterwards were.”f Surely Homer is taking his nap. What ! 
with the work “ De Revolutionibus ” making its appearance in the 
very midst of all the troubles of the so-called reformation in 1548 ! 

The second paragraph commences with a dictum no less 
startling in its way, “ In Italy the Church entertained the per- 
suasion that her authority could not be upheld at all , without 
maintaining it to be Supreme on all points . The spirit of dog- 
matism, &c.” We are almost tempted to hazard an opinion — 
indeed the risk would not be much — that this (the 4th section 
&c.) is the part of tjjie work on which the respected Author 
most prides himself, it is so completely his own — yet, it is not 
by writing such as this, that Mr. Whewell has attained his 
present proud position ; nor, should he often recur to this style, 
will he advance his European reputation ; it is Written — we should 
hope not conceived — in the spirit of one conscious of addressing 
a party with whom Strength and injuriousness of assertion wifi 

* We had intended to animadvert with some degree of well merited seifcrity upon 
the disgraceful attempt of Ml. Dr ink water, to entertain the suspicion of Galileo’s 
having been put U> the torture, mainly on the grounds of another of those phrases, 
44 rigorous examen ,” found in this document ; though be bad been warned by Brenna, 
whom he affects to have read, that it also is but a phrase of course ; he is too saga- 
cious to have believed it himself ; but the same sagacity told him, that it was enough 
to throw out an injurious suspicion, to have it fix in some minds. But what lays bare 
the cloven-foot of bigotry in this writer is, his travelling back nine centuries* to find 
a make-weight for his charge of superstitious blindness against Rome, in the case of 
St. VirgiJ, Want of space alone prevents us from exposing, as it deserves, this piece 
Of Ignorant prejudice ; but what an implied eulogy, when the link of bigotry has to 
stretch across the period of nine hundred years, and half the Continent of Eurone. to 
connect the discordant cases of Virgil and Galileo 1 

f Hist, vol. i. p. 397. 
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go down for proof. But Mr. Whewell should recollect, that 
uie Church of England is not Christendom ; any more than 
Great Britain is the world ; and beyond the narrow circle of 
the narrow-minded zealots of the Anglican pale, that asser- 
tion will excite but a smile, and be forgotten. Unfortunately for 
its truth, so little is it borne out by the fact, that it is made, by 
the Cardinals and other leading characters of the day, a matter 
of •personal reproach against Urban, that he had the overween- 
ing vanity to conceive that notion, and to ambition to have 
a dominion as unquestioned and unbounded in the world 
of science, as in the religious wprld. See the life of Ciampoli 
in Targioni for that saying of a Cardinal, (Bentivoglio) “whose 
learning and talents (says the writer,) have enhanced the lustre 
of his birth “ Egli (ll Papa) era sommamente ambizioso di 
dar leggi a tutta l’universita delle scienze; allaqual gelosia &c.” 

Having thus established to his own perfect satisfaction, that 
the Church of Rome assumed on principle a supremacy of 
dominion in the department of science as complete and uncon- 
fined as in matters of religion, Mr. Whewell proceeds to draw 
therefrom the following conclusion, not unworthy of such notable 
premises : “ It appears” (vol. i. History, p. 400) “ not to be 
going too far to suppose that the extravagant assumption of the 
Church of Rome, which it was impossible sincerely to allow, 
and necessary to evade by artifice, generated in the philosophers 
of Italy an acuteness and subtlety, but also, a suppleness and 
servility, very different from the vigorous and independent habits 
of mind of England and Germany.” Now we beg to say it does 
appear going too far in Mr. Whewell, or any otner, to suppose 
anything so insulting to a large and respectable class in an 
ancient and highly civilized country, not only upon insufficient 
grounds, but upon such “ extravagant assumption” as we have 
shown Mr. WhewelPs to have been, — and it appears to be par- 
ticularly unwarrantable in an historian of such a thing as 
science, to attempt to accuse the ancient and venerable Church 
of such a people, of producing a state of mental servility even in 
science, unless he were prepared to prove his position beyond all 
questioif. Now, we need not say, Mr. Whewell has not done 
this ; how indeed could he ? Was it not the country of a Leonardo 
da Vinci, and of so many others whom we have already named ? 
Did Colbert and Louis XIV think they were introducing a 
servile and contemptible mind into their kingdom, when they 
invited Dominic Cassini to lay the foundation of astronomy 
there ? Did the vigorous and independent minds of Germany 
think with Mr. Whewell, when they travelled into Italy to seek 
that mental discipline and education in science, which they could 
not find at home? Did our English Harvey, when he repaired 
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to Bologna, to acquire, at the feet of its great professors, that 
insight into physiology that made it scarce a merit in him to 
discover the double circulation ?f Was it not a* Cardinal that 
nurtured the risinggenius of Regiomontanus, who was, by the bye, 
a believer in the Heliocentric doctrine ? Was it not the Church 
of Rome* which rewarded his scientific merit with a mitre ? To 
which Copernicus fled for protection, and to whose guardian 
care he entrusted the offspring of his mighty mind by a dying 
bequest ? If England has the honour of giving birth to the 
great Newton, where did he find his best commentators ? In the 
priests of Rome. Where did his philosophy find a LucretiuS— 

“ To wed it to immortal verse,” 

achieving that, which the witty Voltaire pronounced imposssible? 
in Rome ; and who prescribed the theme ? A Cardinal (Valenti) ; 
and who rewarded the singularly-gifted bard ? A series of Popes. 
And who read and relished him ? Not Englishmen — the name 
of Benedict Stacy is scarcely known amongst them. Or is it be- 
cause the philosophers of Italy did not Sirow off the yoke of 
authority in religion, like their German and English neighbours; 
seeing that authority was alike established by Jesus Christ, and 
necessary to save their country from the deplorable scenes that 
disgraced every nation into which Protestantism has been able to 
force its way. Is it, therefore, we would ask, they are not to be 
thought to have possessed vigorous and independent minds ? If 
so, then we all know what the vigorous and independent habits of 
thought, which Mr. Whewell admires in his English and Ger- 
man friends, means, — it means disregard for that authority of 
which Christ said; “ He that hears you hears me , and he that 
despises you despises me ” — it means that independence of 
thought, which authorized the most impious and extravagant 
reveries, and worshipped them as divine ; that vigour which un- 
sheathed the sword in every country where Protestantism 
obtained an hour’s standing, aiicl bathed it* in the blood of its 
fellow-citizens.:): T]iis is the independence — this the vigour — in 
which, happily for their country, the Italian philosophers yielded 
to their ultramontane contemporaries, — but in all tliq# exalts, 
and refines, and dignifies our nature, how much their superiors ! 
Does Mr. Whewell forget that the contrast has been made and 
tested? But how different the result from what would justify Mr. 
Whewell : “ There was,” says Mr. Lyell, speaking of the 

f There ere some who vindicate the honour of this discovery to the Jesuit Fabri, 
others to Fra Paolo Sarpi. 

t Evangelism vult sanguinem, — the Gospel (meaning the Reformation) demands 
blood , was the pithy wording of Zuingli for a maxim which Luther and history attest 
was not allowed to remain a dead letter in the early reforming code,— Vide Eras mi 
Eprat* ad Fratr. Germ. Inf. 
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geological discussion on the duration of the world, in the 
sixteenth century ( Principles , voL i. p. 36, 5th ed.) M suffioiettt 
spirit of toleration and candour amongst the Italian ecclesiastics, 
to allow the subject to be canvassed with much freedom. They 
even entered warmly into the subject themselves, often favouring 
different sides of the question, and however much we may deplore 
the loss of time and labour devoted to the defence of untenable 
positions, it must be conceded that they displayed *far less po- 
lemic bitterness than certain writers that followed them ‘ beyond 
the Alps * two centuries and a half later ” And farther on, 
(p. 59) “ I return with pleasure, ” r the same writer says, “ to the 
geologists of Italy, who preceded, as has been already shewn, the 
naturalists of other countries in their investigation into the 
ancient history of the earth ; and who still (in the 17th and 18th 
centuries) maintained a decided pre-eminence. They refuted and 
ridiculed the physico-theological system of Burnet, Whiston, and 
Woodward ; while Vallisnen, in his comments on the Woodward- 
ian theory, remarked how much the interests of religion, as well 
as those of sound philosophy, had suffered by perpetually mining 
up (as their English neighbours had done, ana have continued to 
do) the sacred writings with questions in physical science.” Who 
showed here the vigorous and independent habits of thought t 
And to show how little qualified some people are, even to imitate 
a bright example, let us hear Mr. Powell (p. 187), for we 
love poetic justice : “ No one now doubts the truth of the solar 
system ; or is led to reject revelation on the ground of its being 
at variance with it,” (yet) “ the fact is, the very same difficulties 
and objections are still alleged by many at the present day, not, 
indeed, with regard to the solar system, whi<$i, very inconsistently, 
they admit, but in reference to the discoveries in geology. We 
have at the present day zealots animated by as bitter a spirit of 
persecution, though happily without the power to execute it, as 
those of the Roman tribunal” Even Mr. Whewell, himself, has 
not that implicit faith in the vigorous intellect of his countrymen 
being such as tp carry them through “ dilembias ” similar to those 
which he supposes to have arisen in the days of Galileo, but 
through* which, as we iiave shown, the caadinals of Rome clearly 
saw their way — dilemmas that have arisen, and will arise, in 
number and form such w as we can hardly foresee,” present- 
ing “ questions of no small real difficulty” and to meet which 
the learned author candidly acknowledges his inability to “ lay 
down* an adequate canon.” Now we think there can be no 
better canon than that laid down by the cardinals in the case of 
Galileo. Let men of science pursue their own proper train of 
investigation, keeping aloof from all theological reasoning. Let 
them leave to the religious world its own way of interpreting the 
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Scriptures, taking care like true philosophers act to propound 
their oonclu&kms as certain trusts, however provable, until they 
shall have been rigictty demonstrated ; and then, when the physi- 
cal demonstration arrives, he must he a fool who will not inter- 
pret revelation accordingly. This to be sure may offer a serious 
difficulty* to the Protestant, who has already aeoided for him- 
self, ( and on Protestant principles no decision can go higher) that 
his interpretation is right, and to surrender that interpretation 
at the shrine of human science would to be invert the order of 
things, and make the word of God, as the Protesthnt deems it, 
subservient to human reason: but for the Catholic, who can 
irrevocably hold to no one tenet as divine, but that which has 
been proposed as such by the great living — speaking authority, 
which has been established by Christ a to teach all nations the 
things he has commanded,” ana which has never pronounced upon 
such philosophical opinions, there can be no difficulty. Me 
knows that the truths of nature and supernatural revelation can 
ne vfc r beat variance, and it Can only follow, at worst, that his in- 
ieipeiation has been wrong. But to return to astronomy. If 
Bffilialdus and Gassendi and Castelli were priests of that 
Church that acknowledges Rome for its head, they also coin- 
cided with Galileo. If Ramus was a Protestant and an Aristote- 
lian, he was no less opposed to the movement of the earth. If 
Osiander was bold as a reformer, he was timid in asserting the 
Heliocentric doctrine. If the Inquisition at Rome prohibited 
the teaching of a problem for an asceitained truth, opposed as 
it was to the letter of Scripture, the greatest Protestant astrono- 
mer of them all (Tycho) not only proved that it was a problem, 
but became the apostle of the opposite opinion, and made a 
proselyte on theologic grounds of his Protestant friend Rothman. 
If in Italy it could boast not a few friends as well as many 
enemies, in England it was scouted by the renowned Bacon ; re- 
jected by the illustrious Gilbert; written agaihst by Alexander 
Ross ; and if taught by Bishop Wilkins, it was not without find- 
ing it necessary to satisfy his Protestant readers, that the Scrip- 
tures were not insuperably against it. Nor when thp Italian 
Bruno taught the earth’s motion in our island, do we find he 
made any converts among <{ the vigorous aud independent 
thinkers of England." 

But to return; — there is a loftiness in the air with fthieh every 
little Protestant takes Ids ding at the Church of Rofte, on the 
subject of Galileo, as though he were as strong in cotfScious 
rectitude as to be perfectly unassailable on that point They 
have certainly very convenient memories, these our Profestant 

vol. v,— * *©» ix, ■. i 
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friends ; the story of Galileo is as fresh with them as though it 
were of yesterday — while they forget <c those modes of inquisi- 
tion” (as Burke said), 44 that should never be named to ears 
organized to the chaste sounds of equity and justice:” — that 
barbarous code whereby they enacted ignorance and proscribed 
a nation’s mind, making it felony for the professors«of the re- 
ligion of their fathers, to get taught at home, and double felony 
to get taught abroad* They talk of Copernicus and Galileo, as 
though they knew what they were talking about. Do they 
know that in the sentiments of Galileo one of the proudest achieve- 
ments of Copernicus's genius, was .the reformation of the Calen- 
dar, in which he had so large a share ? and what was it, that 
kept 44 the vigorous and independent minds of England,” for 
full two centuries, from adopting that improvement which has 
made nearly all Europe its debtor ? Sheer bigotry— hostility to 
science through religious hate, — yes ! they had rather quarrel 
with the whole host of the heavens, than agree with the Pope 
in counting time. It was a just^humiliation, when at length 
they were driven into its adoption, and obliged to call in the aid 
of those Catholic talents they had proscribed in the person of 
Bishop Walmesley. For the solitary instance of Galileo, how 
many a Galileo could we not point out in Protestant history ? 
How was not Descartes hunted down by the churchmen of 
Holland ? How was not poor Christian Wolff, the most amiable 
of men, — a man who may be said to have raised the superstruc- 
ture, if not laid the foundation, of the philosophy of his day ? He 
was persecuted, not indeed as Galileo, for Galileo was not exiled 
from his country, nor stript of his honours and emoluments, — 
but poor Wolff suffered this and more, anc[ from the ministers of 
his own persuasion ; by them he was denounced to the secular 
power, not as an innovator, but as an atheist, — a confederate of 
Spinosa’s. It was not a mere Gerundian text from an obscure 
Friar that was hurled at him,— but it was the celebrated Franks, 
the founder of the Orphan Hvuse> that, prostrate in his church, 
gave God thanks publicly, that the inoffensiVe sage was banished 
his honje— his kindred — his friends.* Such was the savage 
triumph over a fallen victim ; while thene was no Maraffi found 
to make the amende , and soothe the outraged feelings of the 
injured man. No 1 but the sacred name of the Divinity was 
solemnly invoked, to sanction and approve the pride of ferocious 
bigotry. * 

Des the English portion of our revilers, ere they would again 
open their lips on tlus subject, go read their own history at this 
very period, and see what it exhibits What Pope half so infalli- 


* This fact has been wisely passed over in silenoe in the life of Franks, which has 
lately issued from the En lish press. 
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ble as the Protestant Pope, James I ? What scenes more cal- 
culated to excite inexpressible disgust and contempt in every 
ingenuous mind than the history of the Reformed Churches 
throughout Europe at that moment? To see the Synod of 
Dort — that Protestant general council convened by Pope James, 
ratifyingsits decrees in the blood of the patriot Barneveldt, and 
Moloch-like demanding for its victims whole hetacombs of its 
own children ; its Grotiuses among the rest. What Inquisition 
more complete than the hateful Star-chamber? or, the IJigh- 
Ecclesiastical Commission-court for the suppression of heresy, 
“ Whereby,” says the Act 1§ Charles I, that abolished it, ’“the 
king's subjects sustained great and insufferable wrongs and 
oppressions.” Let them read the degradation of their nation in 
the persecution of the unhappy Edmund Peacham^the Somerset- 
shire clergyman, victimized for a sermon, which he never 
preached or published — which, perhaps, he never intended to 
preach — for no earthly crime, but that it was possible he might 

f >reach it — questioned the .poor old creature, in the graphic 
anguage of the record, “before torture, in torture, between 
torture, and after torture,” for matter of accusation against 
himself ; then, in the absence of proof thus cruelly sought for, 
tried and found guilty, and at length expiring the victim of the 
foulest conspiracy. King, ministry, every judge in the land but 
one, and a jury of Englishmen, all co-operating to crush a poor 
feeble country curate. 

Should any one take it into his head to move in the next 
session of parliament for aid to promote any one object of sqience 
at Maynooth — how would the loudest declaimers about the 
ignorance and superstition of the Church of Rome be found to 
vote ? — our lives for it, against the motion ; though even for the 
sake of trying to distract the attention of the Irish priest from hie 
much dreaded electioneering avocation, the experiment would be 
worth the making. Will they vote for a grant -to erect a printing 
press there? for the enlargement of its scanty library / for the 
purpose of a mbderie philosophic apparatus ? With the strongest 
desire to see the scientific education of their Alumni achieved, 
and every facility for tjiat purpose attained^ are not the* trustees 
notoriously apprehensive or rousing the rabid hostility of the de- 
claimers against ignorance and popery by a demand for parlia- 
mentary aid for these purposes? If these parsons truly love 
science, let them come forward and vote a few thousands for this 
lauded and laudable object. Then may we chance to believe 
they truly We science for its own sake. But why do we speak 
of such things ? Are they not at this very hour throwing every 
iS 
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obstacle in the way of the education of a whole nation, because 
they are papist^ and not to be proselytized ? Have they not 
recently displayed the same spirit against their fellow Protestants 
by opposing their admission to the Universities, simply because 
they were more practically Protestant than themselves, having 
dared to use their right of private judgment, and differ with the 
Establishment ? Intolerance indeed ! A Protestant should be 
the very last to mention the word. “ Ils sont les plus intolerans 
de tous,” says. Rousseau, speaking of the Protestant Churches, 
“ car ils sont intolerans sans savoir pourquoi.” 


Art. VI .—hiinutes of Evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Kinsale Election Petition. 

T HE history of the Spottiswoode Fund being already well 
known to the public, we shhll content ourselves in this 
paper with making a few comments on the composition of the 
confederacy by which it was raised, and with stating the results 
of which it has been productive. 

The committee which undertook the management of the 
Sacred Fund , consisted of twenty-three individuals. Of these, 
nine were attorneys, one a conveyancer, and two equity draughts- 
men. The rest were a compound of printers, bankers, account- 
ants, appraisers, et hoc genus omne. 

The purity of these gentlemen’s motives is, of course, above 
suspicion; nay, opposedto them as we are in politics, the pious 
and constitutional object for which they combined attracts our 
admiration. The people of Ireland had, at the general elections 
just then concluded, returned a larger majority of Liberal re- 
presentatives than they had done at any former period. The 
attorneys, printers, and appraisers, of the British metropolis, saw 
at once the danger which threatened Toryism and the empire 
from this extraordinary influx of “ Papists and Ribbonmen,” 
and accordingly meditated on the means of rescuing both from 
their impending dissolution. The only feasible mode for effect- 
ing this laudable object which presented itself to their considera- 
tion, was to cut away this “ alien” majority, and to replace it 
by an eqyal number of loyal Conservatives. Men of ordinary 
capacities would not have been able to discover the means of re- 
moving so large a majority ; but these Spottiswoode confederators 
thought at once of Tory committees. These worthies knew that 
if they could secure majorities of men of their own moral and 
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political complexion on those tribunals, there could be no doubt 
as to the result. They were not hot-headed enthusiasts, but 
cool, calculating men of business. They knew the nature of the 
tools wherewith they were to work out their own profit, and 
their party’s salvation. More than one-half of them were law- 
yers. These had had long experience in the tactics of election 
committees, and had seen, in the course of their own practice, 
how pliable*to the purposes of faction were the Tory majorities 
of those tribunals. T hey knew by experience that those men 
would not be grievously shocked if their j political bias should 
happen to promote the success of their own political partisans* 
This was not a novel feature in the history of that faction : 
the packing of juries had been the appropriate archetype 
of the packing of committees. As these were nhe principles 
of the party, and as the general election afforded an opportunity 
for carrying them out on an extensive scale, these Spottiswoode 
combinators were right in recommending their “persecuted 
Irish brethren,” to petitiorf against every return where they 
could discover the least pretext for a Tory committee to set 
aside the popular representative, or to ruin him by the expense 
of a protracted inquiry. From the experience of every preced- 
ing session, they expected to have majorities of their own party 
on the committees of the present; and with them it was not the 
nature of the cause, but tne composition of the tribunal, which 
was the object of attention. How just they were in their estimate 
of the feelings of their Tory fellow-countrymen, and how com- 
plete would have been their success haa the destinies of the 
ballot-box given them the proper committees, must be manifest 
from a glance to the course of the proceedings in any one case 
in which a Tory committee has had to decide on an Irish election 
petition. Fortunately for Ireland, the announcement of their 
scheme aroused the Reformers of both kingdoms, and drew 
attention to the subject. 

In consequence of the excitement produced by the proceed- 
ings of this extraordinary confederacy, a greater number of pe- 
tions was presented by both Liberals and Tories, than had been 
known on any former dccasion. As those presented by the Li- 
beral party were few, and can be quickly disposed of, we give 
them m the first place. In the subjoined table, we give the 
numbers polled for the successful candidates against wjiom peti- 
tions were presented, and for those whom the petitioners sought 
to have returned : — 
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Liberal Nos, l&ajo- 

Sitting Members, Nos. Polled, Candidates. PoUed. rxty . 

Carrickfergus P. Kirk 446 D. Rennie 418 28 

^Downpatrick David Kerr 390 J. C. White ..... 131 59 

■f Kerry County A. Blennerhasset . . • 546 Hon. F. W. Mullins . 498 48 

Newry .... J. Ellis 338 D.C. Brady 305 33 

tPortarlington Hon. G. I* * * § D. Darner . — F. Dunne «— — 

(jSligo County Alexander Percival . . 439 D. Jones, 353 86 

Tralee .... J. Bateman 75 M. O’Connell .... 64 11 

Gross majority of Conservatives over the Liberals on six petitions 265 

Of the above petitions, those from Carrickfergus, Down- 

S ilrick, Portarlington, and Sligo •County, were abandoned he- 
re the committees had been struck. The petition from Kerry 
was abandoned after a Liberal committee had assembled to try 
its merits, on the counsel finding that they could not succeed 
without entering into a scrutiny, which would be both tedious 
and expensive. In the Newry case, the petitioner was defeated 
before a Tory committee on the following technical ground : — 
It may be proper to premise, thaf the petitioner’s counsel, in 
his opening statement, declared, that the only question for the 
committee to try, would be as to whether the sitting member had 
a sufficient property qualification. § On the first witness being 
called, he stated, that nis father, the returning officer of Newry, 
had set out for London to produce the poll-books on the trial of 
this petition, but that, on his arrival in Dublin, a disease, from 
which he had been suffering for some time, had so increased, as 
to render it necessary for him to undergo a surgical operation, 
which prevented his coming farther. He, however, sent the 
witness over with the poll-books, having first sealed them up in 
his presence. The witness produced them in the same sealed 
state in which he bad got them from his father. The committee 
held that this was not a sufficient proof of the authenticity of 
these books, and thus put an end to the inquiry. The connexion 
between the authenticity of the poll-books, and the qualification 
of Mr. Ellis, being to us imperceptible, c we recommend our 
readers to compare this decision with that of the Waterford 
• 

• There were two other candidates, but neither was concerned in the petitions 
presented. 

+ Mr. M. J. O'Connell polled 697 votes. There wan no petition against his return, 
j; The mynjbers polled for the respective candidates ore not mentioned in the peti- 
tions, and we have not been able to find them in any other document. The voters 
cannoU be numerous, as the population is little more than 300ft. 

|| E. J. Cooper, a Conservative, is the other member— polled 562. 

§ In the petition the chaiges were, want of qualification, treating, bribery, 
intimidation, and unduly and illegally influencing the electors. These latter charges 
had been given up; they could not be afterwards relied on, as they had been 
omitted from the opening statement. 
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(Tory) committee, where, as the petitioner’s case could not pro- * 
ceed without the poll-books, the preparation of ^ the evidence as 
to die authenticity of them, should have claimed special atten- 
tion. 

In the Tralee case, Mr. M. O’Connell had been deprived of 
the return through the extraordinary decision of the assessor, on 
two of the most frivolous objections that had ever been raised. 
One of the^e was, that the form of the certificate of registry in 
the schedule of the Reform Act, had the words, “ was this day 
duly registered,” and that in the certificates objected to, the 
words “ this day” were omitted ; though the date was written 
at the bottom of the document, where the registering barrister 
affixed his signature. The other objection was, that some voters 
had not specified, in their affidavits of registry, the street, lane, 
or place, in which they resided, but merely described themselves 
as “ of Tralee, in the borough of Tralee they had particularly 
specified the street, lane, or place, where the premises lay, out 
of which they sought to qualify. The committee reversed the 
decisions of the assessor on both objections ; and placed on the 
poll sixty-nine votes for Mr. M. O’Connell, and thirty-three for 
Mr. Bateman, which had been rejected on the above grounds, at 
the election. This gave the former gentleman a majority of 
twenty-five on the gross poll. In addition to the obviously fri- 
volous nature of these objections, we may observe, that it was 
the clerk of the peace, and not the voters, who had to prepare 
the certificates and affidavits ; and that it is an indisputable prin- 
ciple of law, that where an elector has done everything in his 
power to secure his right to the franchise, he is not to be preju- 
diced by the neglect or ignorance of any officer over whom he 
has no controul.* The decision of the committee, which consisted 
of Liberals and Conservatives, was unanimous on the first ob- 


jection. The propriety or justice of either decision has never 
been questioned. 

Thus, of the three cases in which the Liberal party proceeded 
till a committee h£d been struck, one was abandoned* although 
the political feelings of the majority of the Committee were 
similar to those of the petitioners : the second was defeated be- 
fore a Tory committee, on a technical abjection arising from 
circumstances which it was impossible to prevent or to antici- 
pate : and in the third, the Liberal candidate was declared duly 
elected by two decisions, to the justice of which n6 man, and 
to the legal propriety of which no lawyer, could raise • an ob- 
jection. 


* See post p. 125, 
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We now subjoin the list of the returns against which pe- 
titions were presented, at the instigation of die Spottiswoode 
confederacy:—' 

Nos. Tory Nos . 

Sitting Members* Polled. Candidates . Polled . Majority. 

Belfast James Gibson. • 941 . J. E. Tennent 901 40 

Earl of Belfast . • 922 G. Dunbar . . , 869 53 

Carlow (County) . J. A. Yates • • . . 730 T. Bunbury . 643 87 

N. A. Vigors . . . 730 H. Bruen ... .. 643 87 

Carlow (Borough) W.H.Maule ... 180 . F. Bruen .... 158' 22 


Dublin D. O'Connell . . 3556 G. A. Hamilton 3467 89 

J. Hutton .... 3542 T. B. West . . , 3461 81 

Kinsale P. Mahony .... 103 Col. H. Thomas 98 5 

Limerick (County) Col. Fitzgibbon . . 858 , A*. S. O'Brien . , 14 844 

W.S. O’Brien . . 853 , W.Maunsel . . 0 853 

Longford Luke White .... 650 , A. Lefroy . . • 522 . . 128 

Col. Henry White 648 . C. Fox 502 146 


•Queen's County J». W. Fitzpatrick , 943. Hon. T. Vescy . 894 . 49 

Sligo (Borough) , J. P. Somers . . 263 . J. Martin . . . 208 . 54 

|Waterford(City)H. W. Barron. 583 . W. Beresforcl . 426 . 57 

Westmeath , . . M. L. Chapman 840 . R. Handcock . 393 . 447 

Sir R. Nagle . , 798 . SirR. Levinge . 388 410 

Wicklow (County) J. Grattan . . 697 . Coll Acton . . . 623 . . 74 

Col. R. Howard 690 • R. Humphries . 6 684 

Youghal F.J. Howard . . 158 . W. Nicol ... 150 8 

Gross majority of Liberals on thirteen Tory petitions 1904J 

The reader will see, by comparing this list with that of the 
returns against which the Liberal party petitioned, how indiffer- 
ent the Tories were to any odds of numbers against them, pro- 
vided they had the selection of the judges. 

There were some peculiarities connected with this batch of 
petitions, which should never be forgotten. In all of them there 
were those charges of bribery, corruption, intimidation, persona- 
tion, and illegal influencing of voters, whicli Tory agents were 
so pre-eminently qualified to depict. In nine § of them there 
were special charges against Catholic clergymen. In two|| of 
them the agents and servants of the crown were accused of using 
their official power and influence in endeavouring to procure the 
return of the Liberal candidates ; and in two^f only did the peti- 
tioners confine themselves to the common beaten path of bribery, 

- - - . _ . ■ _ - ------ 

* Sn C. Coote is the othef member for this county. 

f T. Wyse is the other representative for this city. There was no petition against 
his return. 

{ We heregjve the result between the favourite caudidateson each side, as being 
more likely to shew the relative stiength of the parties. The restilt between the 
second candidates on each side, gives a majority of 2314 against the Tory peti- 
tioners. 

§ Carlow county, Carlow borough, Kinsale, Limerick county, Longford, Queen’s 
county, Sligo borough, Westmeath and Wicklow. 

|| Dublin and Belfast. 


Waterford and Yotigbal. 
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corruption, and intimidation by mobs, &c. &c. That our read- 
ers may see how regardless of even the semblance of truth were 
the concoctors of these national libels, we shall lay before them 
a few extracts illustrative of the charges against the Catholic 
clergy. 

The petition from the county of Limerick* after setting forth 
an awful catalogue of other grievances, complains, that w the 

S jriests and IJoman Catholic clergymen of the said county, inter- 
bred with and influenced the electors of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion in the most illegal, violent and unconstitutional man- 
ner, in order to compel them to vote,” &c. &c. M and did actually 
beat and violently assault some of the said electors, who refused 
to promise to vote according to the wishes and orders of the said 
priests,” &c. &c. ; “ that several Roman Catholic # priests used 
their influence in collecting said mobs, which they afterwards 
headed and led on in attacking the friends and supporters of the 
said Augustus Stafford O’Brien and Henry Maunsell; 1 * and 
that " several mobs, headed, by Roman Catholic priests and 
other partisans of the said,” &c. &c. “ not only continued pub- 
licly to parade the streets of the said city of Limerick in a revolting 
and alarming manner, but proceeded to commit divers gross out- 
rages and assaults on the electors in the interest of the 3aid 
Augustus Stafford O’Brien and Henry MaunselL” In the Long- 
ford petition, we are told that the Catholic priests denounced 
“ the said Anthony Lefroy and Charles Fox as enemies of the 
people, and called over, standing at the altars and doors of said 
chapels, the names of the voters in their parishes, who were 
usually in the habit of attending at said chapels, and then and 
there caused and compelled such voters to stand forward and 
sign a paper, or put their marks thereto, pledging themselves to 
vote for said Luke White and Henry White.” In the Queen’s 
county petition, we are told, among other things, that the priests 
induced the people to believe that they would “* incur the risk of 
damnation if they voted for the said Honourable Thomas Vesey.” 
In this manner the charges against the Catholic clergy for 65 in- 
fluencing the electors in a most illegal, violent, and unconstitu- 
tional manner,” are repeated throughout the nine petitions with 
such a slight but judicious variation of circumstances, as would 
give them at least an air of probability. 

The charges of intimidation are, of course, truly terrific. In 
the Longford petition we are told that “ by night, armdd parties 
went about to the houses of the voters supposed to be in the in- 
terest of the said Anthony Lefroy and Charles Fox, who took 
from their beds the said voters, threatened them, and, after plac- 
ing them on their knees, swore them, on pain of death and de- 
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struction to themselves and their families, not to vote for the said 
Anthony Lefroy or Charles Fox, but to vote for the said Luke 
White and Henry White ; and in order farther to intimidate, in 
many instances dug graves near the residences of said voters.” 
From this charge we will leave our readers to judge of the others. 
For what crimes would be too improbable to be imputed to a 
party, who, in the course of their canvass, to secure a vote, would 
not stop at what would be very little if at all short of a felony ? 

The charges of the illegal exercise of the official influence of 
the crown, were naturally to be expected from the party who, 
during the long period of their ascendancy, had never allowed an 
election to pass without employing the agency of the Castle for 
the purposes of corruption, 'they, not supposing it possible that 
any men cou]d resist such temptations, and wishing, perhaps, to 
sanction their own mal-practices by alleging that they still served 
as precedents for the guidance of others, accused their opponents 
of following the same course which they themselves had been 
pursuing for ages. «■ 

Such is a brief outline of the calumnies heaped on the Liberal 
party of this country. Yet what will our readers think of the 
veracity of Tories, when they find that not one of those charges 
did the petitioners dare to bring to investigation before a com- 
mittee, except a charge of bribery against one of the members 
for Waterford, to which we shall presently call attention. So 
conscious were they of the utter groundlessness of these fabrica- 
tions, that, in the statements required by law to be given in im- 
mediately before the sitting of the committee, they, in most cases, 
made not the slightest allusion to them, but confined themselves 
to the scrutiny of the qualifications of ,the candidates or the 
voters. 

Though the petitioners had never any intention to bring these 
charges to investigation, they were necessarily compelled to in- 
troduce them into the petitions, as it was on the pretence that 
these offences against “ the freedom and purity of election” had 
been committed, that the Sacred Funct was founded. But 
though this might have been one reason for giving circulation to 
these wholesale national calumnies, we cannot believe that it was 
the twily one. The vilifying and misrepresentation of the Irish 
formed the basis of the system mi which the ascendancy party 
had been acting for centuries. They were continually represent- 
ing the Irish as the lowest and most degraded of mankind, and 
as the enemies of Britain, so as to make them the objects of the 
contempt and detestation of Englishmen. Had they not suc- 
ceeded in making die people of England believe those imputa- 
tions, they never would have been allowed to proceed in their 
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course of massacre, spoliation, and oppression. Misrepresenta- 
tion had ever been with them the pfelude to eyery species of 
misrule ; and it seems to be even still the ** sacred and inalien- 
able” privilege of the party. Having been so long in the habit 
of plundering and oppressing the Irish, why should they not still 
continue \o malign them? We cannot believe that even the 
conscientious and “ holy men” of that party ever deemed it cri- 
minal to folsely vilify the Irish Catholics; for how could it be 
criminal to calumniate them, when it was not criminal to rob 
them of their property, and put them out of the pale of the .con- 
stitution, “ for the honour and glory of the Lora, and the ad- 
vancement and security of the Protestant religion” ? 

We sincerely hope that Englishmen will be taught by the issue 
of these petitions, to estimate the credibility of Tosy fabrications 
against the character of Irishmen. They have believed them too 
long, and, as we may show on another occasion, have paid dearly 
for their credulity. Let them only consider that these Tories 
did not hesitate to present thirteen petitions to the House of 
Commons, containing the grossest imputations against the Irish 
Liberal party, the truth or falsehood of which would be discovered 
within six or seven months at the utmost, and of the utter false- 
hood of which they themselves were so conscious, that they never 
alluded to them when the time for substantiating them had 
arrived ; and then let Englishmen ask themselves, what imputa- 
tions would these Tories hesitate to make, when there would be 
no chance of their being so speedily detected ? 

Of the thirteen petitions, one only was abandoned before a 
committee was struck. That was the one from the county of 
Limerick, in which the petitioners were particularly bound to 
proceed, as the conduet of the Tory landlords ana clergymen 
was put in issue by a petition from two of the electors, praying 
to be admitted parties to defend the return, who accused “ seve- 
ral of the landlords, and some few "of the clergymen of the Pro- 
testant religion,” of jaiding and assisting in procuring, and of 
paying for, the attendance of mobs to intimidate the Liberal 
electors ; of locking up and detaining in imprisonment several 
electors who would bate voted for the Liberal candidates ; and 
of endeavouring “ to influence the electors of the Roman Catho- 
lic persuasion, over whom they had control, either as landlords, 
claimants of tithe, composition, or other liabilities* m the most 
illegal, violent, and unconstitutional manner.” 

In the Carlow county, Carlow borough, Longford, Queen’s 
county, and Wicklow cases, the petitioners gave up the ‘contest 
oh the cdfcmfttees refusing to open the registries.. With the 
propriety of these decisions, few unprejudiced minds will be found 
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to quarrel. As this question has been so repeatedly discussed, it 
would be now useless for us to offer any remarks on the legal 
portion of the subject But to common justice and to common 
sense we can conceive nothing more irreconcileable than that 
men’s qualifications should be destroyed before a committee in 
London, though they had never been questioned on fc the spot, 
where alone they were capable of a fair investigation. Men are 
allowed to register, and if they vote for the Conservative candi- 
date, all is right; but if not, their franchises are attacked before 
a tribunal sitting 500 or 600 miles from their home, without their 
having the slightest notice of the intended attack, or the means 
to rebut it For it should not be forgotten, that it is only on 
the day on which the committee first meet, that the lists of votes 
objected to op. each side are exchanged.* By the practice of 
opening the registries, one party may strike off the votes of half 
a county through the neglect or ignorance of the other party, or 
his inability to meet the necessary expenses ; and thus the elec- 
tors would be deprived of their rights on issues raised without 
their knowledge or consent, between two claimants for a seat in 
the legislature. Is not such a practice inconsistent with that first 
principle of the law of England, that no man should suffer in his 
person, property, or rights, until he should have a fair opportu ' 
nity of defending himself? If the franchise be “ the noblest 
birthright of a British subject,” as one of our most eminent judges 
once termed it, why should he be so unceremoniously deprived 
of it, while he cannot be deprived of any otl*er right, or of any 
portion of his property, without a fair notice and a fair trial, on 
an issue, in which he himself must be one of the principals ? 

In the Sligo borough case, the only sufy; ect relied on by the 
petitioners, was an alleged want of qualification in the sitting 
member. But it appeared that he had property sufficient to 
qualify him not only tor a borough, but almost even for a county. 
The petitioners so tor failed in proving their allegation, that they 
only escaped having their petition declared frivolous and vexa- 
tious. We may here mention a curious discrepancy between 
several witnesses relative to the value of one portion of that 
gentleman’s property, to show the absurdity of committees in 
London deckling on the value of lands in Ireland, on the evi- 
dence of engineers, surveyors, and such other theoretical gentle- 
men, who have no practical knowledge of husbandry, — who never 

tenanted ah acre of land in their lives, —and who know nothing 

- - * - - ■ - - ■ - ■ — - - - ■ 

* Yet in cases of controverted elections from Scotland, and from counties in 
England and Wales, the list of objected votes must be given in ten days before the 
meeting of the committee. In the cases of cities or boroughs in England or Wiles, 
they must be sent injft* dear days, exclusive of the day of delivery. 
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of its value, except wbat they hear from those employed in Its 
management, or what they read in their “ ready-reckoners.” 
Finding in these little treatises the value of alluvial", sandy, loamy, 
mountain, and other soils, laid down with extraordinary nicety 
and discrimination, these gentlemen, when they enter on a farm, 
imagine, ha all the pride of science, that they can tell its value 
with the same mathematical precision as they tell its measure. 
Hence arise ;hose discrepancies between them and practical hus- 
bandmen, which committees are frequently rather puzzled to 
reconcile. In the present case, four witnesses were called by the 

C titioners to reduce the value.of one portion of the sitting mem- 
r’s property. One, a surveyor, who valued it for the Tithe 
Commissioners, fixed its value at £84. 16s. a-year ; another, who 
valued it for the county cess, estimated it at £125; a third, the 
county coroner, valued it at £140 ; and the fourth, an engineer, 
at £150. The lands were actually let by one joint lease to seve- 
ral tenants at £310 a-year, from the 1st November, 1836 ; and 
the agent of the sitting member proved that he had received the 
rents at that rate. A farmer, who knew the lands well, proved 
that they were worth that sum. 

The Dublin petition attracted such general attention at the 
period of its being under investigation, mat, notwithstanding its 
importance, we scarcely feel warranted in laying before our 
readers more than a general condensed view of the objections to 
the several classes of voters, which were argued before the com- 
mittee. 

There were twenty-eight classes of objections delivered in by 
the petitioners. The first of these was of the following nature : 
The form of the affidavit of registry in the schedule to the Irish 
Reform Act had these words, — “ and that the said premises are 
bona fide of the clear yearly value of not less than ten pounds.” 
In the affidavits objected to, the word “ yearly" had been, by 
some accident, omitted. Objections of this nature had been pro- 
vided against by the 20th section of the Reform Act. — “ Ana be 
it enacted, that everjf such affidavit shall be signed by the bar- 
rister or chairman before whom the same shall be taken, and 
shall be by him delivered to the clerk of the peace, or his* deputy, 
as the case may be, to be filed and kept amongst the records of 
the county, city, town, or borough ; and such barrister is hereby 
required to take care that such oaths shall be agreeable to the 
form hereby prescribed, or as near thereto as may be*; and no 
objection in point of form shall at any time hereafter he allowed 
to any such oath when signed'' The committee didnot allow 
the objection, This decision affected 208 votes. 

The second class bf objections affected 458 voters, whose M cer- 
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tificates and affidavits of registry were materially defective and 
illegal” This class was abandoned without a contest or an ar- 
gument. 

The third question raised was respecting 92 freemen, who, in 
the language of the petition, had been rejected at the poll by the 
assessor, “ on the futile and immaterial pretext that they had 
been registered within six calendar month* previous to the teste 
of the writ.” These men bad been registered on the 3rd of 
March, and were brought to the poll on the 5th or August, the 
last day of the election, when their party had despaired of suc- 
cess, and would hazard anything for even the semblance of vic- 
tory. The only ground on which it was pretended that these 
men were entitled to be placed on the poll was, that they were 
freemen of right, and that, as such freemen could, before the 
Reform Act, ‘by 4 Geo. IV, c. 55, sec. 32, vote at any time after 
their admission, they were not deprived of this privilege by any 
provision of that statute. But, by the Reform Act,* no man has 
a right to vote till he has been registered in the manner directed 
by that Act; and then, as to the time at which he can vote after 
such registration, the 29th section provides, that every person 
registered at the first sessions after the passing of the Act, should 
be entitled to vote immediately after s'uch registration ; “ and 
that any person who shall, at any time after such first sessions, duly 
register his vote according to the provisions of this act, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election to be held by virtue of any writ 
tested six calendar months at least after such registry.” Hence 
no man can now vote,f let him claim the franchise in what man- 
ner he will, till he has been registered six calendar months at 
least previous to the teste of the writ of election. But it did not 
appear by the certificates that these were freemen of right, as the 
certificates did not state the rights on which they had been ad- 
mitted, whether of birth, marriage, service, or grace especial* It 
was admitted by the counsel for the petitioner, that if they were 
not freemen of right, they could not vote till they had been 
registered six montlis. By the cross-examfaation of Mr. Archer, 
the only witness called by the petitioners, it appeared that they 
could not be freemen of right, as that gentleman swore that no 
right to the freedom by reason of birth, marriage, or service, or 
of any statute* existed m the corporation. Hence the committee 
were right, on either ground, in refusing to put these names on 
the poli.| 

* SSctioB 13 . ~—rr~ 

f There is an exception in the statute with regard to Trinity College. 

t The Tory party had twice admitted, by their own practice, that freemen could 
not vote till six months registered, as they had many #weh freemen at the two pre- 
ceding elections, but did not attempt to poll them. 
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We may here remark, that since the passing of the Reform Act, 
the corporations of Dublin, Youghal, and stone other planes, 
which had never before admitted men to the freedom on the 
ground of right by birth, marriage, or service, have been since 
in the habit of admitting them on these pretended rights. This 
was distinctly proved on die investigation of the Dublin and 
Youghal petitions. Those corporations had never before recog- 
nized a right in any body to the freedom, and had exercised an 
absolute discretion of admitting or rejecting at will. All the 
freemen of those corporations were consequently honorary free- 
men, who seem to be distinctly defined by the 6 th section of the 
Reform Act as persons not having a right to the freedom, “ by 
reason of birth, marriage, or service, or of any statute now in 
force.” By a clause in that section it was provided “ that no 
persons, who since the 30th day of March, 1831, have been, or 
hereafter shall be, admitted as honorary freemen, shall be 
entitled, by virtue of such admission, to vote or register as free- 
men under this Act.”* By this proviso, every freeman of those 
corporations admitted since the 30th of March, 1831, was dis- 
qualified from voting for a Member of Parliament. To defeat 
this enactment those corporations have been since in the habit of 
admitting freemen on the pretended rights of birth, marriage, or 
service. No less than one thousand freemen, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Archer, have been admitted on these collusive 
grounds by the Dublin corporation since the passing of the 
Reform Act.+ The importance of striking oft' these fraudulent 
votes may be estimated from the following classification of the 
electors, who polled for the rival candidates 

O’Connell and Hatton* Hamilton and West. 

1590 Freeholders & Leaseholders 1063 Freeholders & Leaseholders 
1830 Householders 636 Householders 

136 Freemen 1730 Freemen 1 


* See tbe entire section ft page 137, post. 

f From 1831 to tbe middle of 1837, 866 freemen passed tbe corporation ; of these 
only four voted for Mr. O’Connell, and two plumped for Mr. Hutton. M tl;e elec- 
tion in January 1833, Mr. O'Oonnetl and his colleague were returned by a majority 
of upwards of 280. The corporation immediately set about creating freemen. In the 
four preceding years there had been only 123 admitted. In 1333 and 1333 so less 
than 424 were admitted. Tbe manufacture it progressively increasing, as we find 983 
admitted at the single assembly at Michaelmas last 
i This table may not be perfectly accurate, in consequence of donbfo registries, 
splitting of votes, foe., but it may be retied an as being in the metis correct. # These 
relative numbers have been frequently noticed in the public papers. Tbe Conserva- 
tive candidates have attempted to meet the inference, which Is obviously deduoible 
fossa them, by shewing that they have had a majority of barristers, attorneys, and 
doctors, la the above list we have not included tbe M freemen whose rotes were 
objected to. 
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The only fttode of removing the names of these freemen from 
the list of parljaraentaiy electors is by an appeal to a Committee 
of the House of Commons,* Those honorary freemen who may 
seek to register, henceforward, ahoald he opposed before the 
revising barrister. If he should admit their claims, an appeal 
should be made to a Committee of the House, If ‘he should 
reject them, the honorary freemen could appeal to the judges, and 
then the question might be. fairly and satisfactorily considered. 

The fourth class of objections was against certain voters, who, 
it was alleged, were in arrear for more than one half year’s 
amount of paving rate. This objection was founded on the oath 
given in die schedule to the Reform Act, "which every voter must 
take, if required on behalf of a candidate, to the effect, among 
other things*, that “ not more than one half year’s grand jury or 
municipal cesses, rates, and taxes, are*? now due aad.payable by 
me in respect of the premises in this certificate mentioned.” The 
petitioners contended that by this oath it was implied that the 
elector who had not paid his rates should be disqualified from 
voting, though the rates had not been demanded. It is needless 
to remark how unjust it would be to disfranchise a man for the 
non-payment of a rate, of the existence of which he might have 
been ignorant. We will not occupy our readers’ time with many 
arguments on this subject, but merely show the law and practice 
in analogous cases in England. Scot and lot voters are by the 
English reform Act left in the same position in which they were 
before by the common law, except that they are obliged to 
register. The term (scot and lot voter) according to one of the 
most approved writers on the lew -of elections, f “at present, 
when employed to define a right of eteotiqn, means only the pay- 
ment % a parishioner of the sum to which he is assessed on the 
rate.”$ Tne only qualification of a scot and lot voter is, there- 
fore, the payment oF the rates to which he is assessed. By die 
English Reform Act, the returning officer shall, if required on 
behalf of any candidate," put three questions § to the voters at the 
poll, which are similar in substance to the*oath in the Irish Act. 
The tfyird question j% Have you the Same qualification for 
which your name was originally inserted, in the register of voters 


* The only dbjectKra to tb& eontoc it that the liberals could not succeed without 
opemogr tbe^regfetryv * ** * 4 - r * 

J W^c^ytfae jtolm frott th$ d'tgiaaL * * 

The fit* the sfteoad «i toifelutftavfce haft polled before 

at that election. The dub# the lush RefiwJin^ot **£%&*. dtwweaiy that I am 
tife same whose name, appeals in the mtmme oraffid how produced t 

aadthatwy qualification. * ftfiefr * aad that I -have 

voted at thtf cities, tow** 

*#4 boroughs) that not theMaosiie above* 
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' atari pa force for the count; or for the dty of, &c.” This 
qwiio, when pit to a scot and lot voter, k an enquiry whether 
be feus paid up all the rates to which he hen been assessed; as, to 
he qualified to register, or to vote, he must have paid up all his 
rates. Yet mo committee of any complexion will now strike off 
such voter#, unless it is proved that the rate has been demanded 
and refused, a subsequent non-payment being held to amount 
to a refusal. , It is now the settled law that a demand must be 
proved. Thus in English eases, where the payment of die 
rate assessed is the sole qualification, and where the sajne 
question may be put, as may be put in Irish cases, a demand 
for the rate must be made before a man can be disqualified 
for the non-payment : while in the present case, where the rating 
was only accidental to the qualification,* and where but for the 
oath the payment of the rates could not be even implied to be a 
necessary precedent to the exercise of the franchise, f it was sought 
to disqualify without a demand. The committee decided that a 
demand was necessary. The* petitioners on this gave up the 
class, which embraced about seventy-five votes. They had pre- 
viously failed in several cases in this class to prove even non- 
payment ; and in the case in which the committee came to the 
above resolution, the voter was pot in arrear for more than half a 
year’s rate. The committee Of last year held that a demand 
was not necessary. 

It has been determined by two committees during the present 
session^ of one of which Sir Robert Peel was chairman, that an 
enquiry could not be instituted before them as to the non- 
payment of rates, if the third question had not been put to the 
voter at the poll. Arguing from analogy we should conclude 
that, unless the oath were put to the Irish voters, there could not 
be any enquity afterwards on the same subject. — 'But when can 
Irishmen expect strict justice? t 

The sixth class of objections involved the question whether die 
“ rate or rent for the Supply of pipe-water ” was a municipal rate 
within the meaning of tnat word in the Reform Act. The wit- 
nesses, who were called by the petitioners, proved, on cross- 
examination, that the “rate or rent* was payable not prospectively, 

* It not being necessary for householders in Ireland to b* assessed to vwf rate* or* 
tapeSe 

t By the fifth section of the Reform Act* £!0 householder cannot register sit Hh*y 
be in erasers for more than «* ninths’ taxes. Rw* there is noeUum in the body** 
%> ect requiring that they should pay tk ante* which become die between wg i*v 
WpitHm and the, election. The Urn i&foemme 2 *ith regard t* <10 
3) England, They eanst hove paid up alffhe rates due til I ffch of 4f»0 b* 

> ench y*»rto t be untitled to register; but are notr^uired to pay thoteeh^hec^Wie 

fig* between the registration and the eleven* 

yoL. , * 
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but id reference tatlie supply of water antecedently furnished; 
that there were several parts* of the city, in which pipes or mains 
were not laid down, and that though the corporation had power 
to lay them down in every street, they could not compel the in- 
habitants to take the water, or to pay for it if they did not take 
it. To show the light in which the corporation itself Viewed this 
“rate or rent,” we need only refer to the 42 Geo. Ill, c.4)2, 
the Act under which this “rate or rent” is now collected. The 
words employed throughout that enactment tp express the charge 
for, the supply of pipe-water are, “ rates or rents.” In the 3d 
section, the corporation are empowered “ to take the following 
annual rates or rents for the supply of pipe-water.” By the 4th 
and 5tli sections, they are empowered “ to contract and agree 
with brewers,” distillers and others, “ for an annual rate or rent 
for the pipe-water consumed and used by them in their several 
and respective trades, occupations and manufactures; such annual 
rate to be over and above, and in addition to, the annual rate or 
rent herein directed to be paid * for each and every dwelling 
house.” Here they call the price agreed on by the brewers ana 
others “ a rale,” without adding the word “ rent,” thus show- 
ing that they used it simply in its most ordinary acceptation, 
(particularly in Ireland) to express a sum fixed and determined. 
,In the 8th section, an agreement entered into between the cor- 
poration and the subscribers to the Grand Canal is recited in the 
following words: — “ Resolved, that it be agreed on between the 
subscribers to the Grand Canal and the City of Dublin, that in 
consideration of the subscribers supplying the city with such a 
quantity of water, hereafter to be ascertained, as shall amply 
supply the several inhabitant# thereof, the city shall pay to the 
subscribers ten per cent, upon the gross produce of the revenue 
that shall arise to the city from the sale of the said water ; the 
payment of the said ten per cent, not to commence till the first 
day of May one thousand seven hundred and seventy-six,” 8tc. 
&c. The 10th section provides that, if apy one “ liable or sub- 
ject to pay any such annual rate or rent* should neglect or 
refuse*to do so, the corporation should be empowered to “cut;or 
turn off the water, by drawing the fertile or ferules Out of the 
mains or pipes,” and to make a distress under a warrant from a 
justice; and “if such annual rate or rent so due and owing ” 
should pot be paid within five days, to sell thee goods, so distrained* 
The committee held that this was not a municipal tax. On this 
decision, which affected about eighty-five votes, being announced, 
the petitioners withdrew from the contest. The committee of 
last year decided that the pipe-water ^ rate or rent ” was a, muni- 
cipal tax. This question, and that as to the necessity of demand- 
ing the rate, were the only two, on which the late committee 
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differed Jrota the former. The propriety of the late decisions 
has not, we believe, been questioned by any lawyer of eminence 
at either bar. 

Let those, who have been accustomed to the vaun tings of the 
Tory party as to the certainty of their success on this petition, and 
who have perhaps read that document in which they charged the 
liberal candidates with treating, bribery, corruption, the illegal 
influencing of voters through the officers and dependents of tne 
Crown, and “ the most flagrant acts of intimidation,” consider 
that when the time for investigating these charges had arrived, 
there was not a syllable said about them. Let thfem then look at the 
five subjects which were thought worthy of being brought before 
the notice of the committee. There they will find in the two 
first classes, on which the petitioners must have principally relied, 
666 voters objected to on mere verbal quibbles; in the third 
class, ninety-two sought to be placed on the poll, who had no 
imaginable right to the exercise of the franchise ; in the fourth, 
seventy-five sought to be struck off for not having paid a rate, 
which had never been asked of them, and of the existence of 
which they might have been ignorant ; and in the fifth, eighty- 
five for not paying a private debt, for “ rent,” between them and 
a company that supplied them with water. 

We now come to those cases in which the petitioners obtained 
majorities of Tories on the committees. These were the Belfast, 
Youghal, Kinsale, Waterford, and Westmeath. The conduct 
pursued by these should be a warning to the Reformers of the 
kingdom, and should be for ever a proof of the accuracy of 
judgment with which the Spottisvrpode “ gang* calculated on the 
moral feelings and political bias of the Conservative members of 
the legislature. * That the members of those Tory committees 
had fadings somewhat sympathetic and congenial with those of 
the Spottiswoode committee on the subject of Irish elections, and 
the amount of justice which should be meted out to the M aliens,” 
is what the proceedings before them force us irresistibly to 
believe. It was a remarkable feature in those tribunals, that 
while they saw (heir own friends succeeding by the ortlinary 
course of afiairs, they observed a most decorous regard for im- 
partiality. * But wMn they perceived them in a strait, or that 
matters had reached such a crisis that the farther extension of 
feir play would endanger the issue, it was then they became hn- 
Jtervmus to argument, and showed how well they deaerved^the 

S erous confidence of the ^Spdttiswoode confederators. * We beg 
e*ho#ever,to do die Belfast commi ttes|the justice^ of saying 
thjte fcfey exhibited no symptoms of this contemptible hypocrisy, 
and ***** not leave it indie power of theirmost indignant 

enemies to hint that they were not a true and genuine specimen of 

x 2 
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the real Tory committee. It was on the obtaining of such com- 
mittees that the Spottiswoode “ gang” had calculated, according to 
the experience oi preceding sessions. Had they obtained them, 
how delightful to Tories would have been the result ! 

This committee, consisting of ten Tories and one Liberal, 
exhibited from the very outset its “ political bias,” by deciding 
even the most trifling question in favour of the petitioners. They 
opened the registry by instinct; as, after they had heard the 
counsel for the sitting member argue against their power to do 
so, .when the counsel for the petitioners rose, they told him, before 
he had delivered a sentence, that* he need not proceed, as they 
were satisfied that they had the power to open the registry. 
They received certain Police Valuation books in corroborative 
evidence of the value of some voters’ houses, without a tittle of 
evidence to explain on what principle the valuation had been made; 
whether on the rack-rental, or only on a certain proportion of 
the rack-rental. The petitioners had three of the valuators in 
attendance, unknown to the opposite party ; but aware of the 
nature of their evidence, and of the bias of the committee, they 
did not produce them. After they had been giving those books 
in evidence for some days, they called one of the valuators to speak 
on another subject. In his cross-examination he said, that the 
valuations of the houses in the Police books were made only from 
external appearance, as the valuators were not authorized to enter 
the houses ; and that they were moreover in the habit of allow- 
ing the tenant the benefit of a reduction of one or two pounds 
on a house worth £10. The committee struck off the names of 
several voters in cases in which the petitioners’ witnesses swore 
that the houses were worth no more than £9 or £9. 9s. and other 
witnesses, equally respectable, swore that they were fully^worth 
£10, and more. 

To enumerate all the judicial enormities of this committee, 
would occupy more space than we can allot to them ; but we 
cannot pass by, without notice, the deci^ons on the respective 
qualifications of Mr. Gibson and Mr. Emerson Tennent. 

* It would appear (see Morning Chronicle, July l$th) that 13 of the Votes struck 
off by this Committee, have beau re-registered without any opposition — “Let us take a 
sample of those oases. The vote of a person named M'Avoy was struck off in London 
for want of value , One of the witnesses produced against the voter said, “ I collected 

the rent ; he (M'Avoy) paid me £9 ; in my opinion, it ia above the rent ; £7 10*. or 
£8 is full value — rather a high rent.” Another witness testified as follows : ** Value 
£$ pe^annnm.*' And another: “ I thing the utmost value would be from £8 to 
£8 Sf* Such was the London testim ony $ and, of course, the committee would pay* 
no attention to any rebutting evidence. Well, the witnesses who testified as above 
were surely produced at tip registry ! ! Not one of them, although AtAvoy caUed 
Ufon the Tory agent to produce them, if he durst ! He submitted his receipts for the 
payment of rent , which snowed that he paid at the rate of fifteen guineas a*year, 
instead qf £9 Otis rated in the police books for £10, and the ground (done on v>Meh 
Ms house 1 1 built would bring £10 a year " ' 
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By the 9th Anne, c. 5, sec. 1, no person can sit in the House of 
Commons for a borough, “ who shall not have an estate, free- 
hold or copyhold, for his own life, or some greater estate in law 
or equity,” to the amount of £300 a-year above reprizes. Mr. 
Gibson’s qualification arose out of certain lands to the value of 
£150 a-year, held on a lease for three lives, renewable for ever, 
among which was his own life ; and of certain other lands, of the 
value of £27j8. 15$. 4 \d. held on the same sort of tenure, but 
that his own life was not one of those mentioned in the lease.* 
The value of the property was admitted, and also, that the first- 
mentioned tenure was such jas would qualify, if sufficient in 
amount. But it was contended that, as Mr. Gibson’s own life 
was not one of those mentioned in the lease on which the other 
lands were held ; these were not “ an estate for his own life, 
or some greater estate.” The covenant on which this property 
depended, was to the effect, that Mr. Gibson should nola the 
lands for the three lives named in the lease, and during such 
farther and other life , and lives , as should for ever thereafter he 
added thereunto , pursuant to the covenants therein contained . 
It has been always allowed, that such lease conveyed a freehold 
estate, not only for the lives therein mentioned, but for ever, as 
the lessees could insert fresh lives, according as the subsisting 
ones dropped. In the present case, there were reciprocal clauses 
compelling Mr. Gibson to accept the renewal at the rents and 
covenants agreed on, and the lessor to grant it on the same con- 
ditions. If any of the lives should fall before Mr. Gibson, he 
could at once insert his own life, and then there would be no 
objection to his qualification. But we will not inflict a treatise 
on the law of leases fgr lives renewable for ever on our readers ; 
and shall, therefore, merely say, that it was admitted on all 
hands — no lawyer could dispute it — that so long as Mr. Gibson 
paid the rents, and performed the covenants agreed on in the lease, 
no power could deprive him of the property t6 the end of time ; 
ana that it was, while the conditions were performed, a freehold 
estate in perpetuity 4s indefeasible as any in the kingdom. But 
the committee decided, that this was not an estate for Mr. Gib- 
son’s own life ; on the* presumption, we suppose, that he would 
refuse to perform the conditions which secured him an independ- 
ence. 

The committee then struck off between sixty and seventy votes 
which had been given for Mr. Gibson on the two last dkys of the 
election, though there was no proof offered that any one ofohese 


* Mr * Gibson held different other properties on ordinary leases for lives and terms 
of yean, to which are have not above alluded, as they were not of a nature to qualify 

binder the Mamie. * 
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voters had received notice of that gentleman’s alleged want of 
qualification. 

The particulars of Mr. Emerson Tennent’s qualification, were 
delivered in on the 20th December, 1837. The election took 
place in August. He claimed to qualify out of estates in Fer- 
managh and Sligo, of the annual value of £1,066. , 17s. 6 d. 
The following are the facts respecting this property, as detailed 
before the committee, Mrs. Tennent was declared heiress-at-. 
low in 1834 by the Court of Chancery, to all her father’s real 
property, consisting of the above-mentioned estates, subject to 
trust-settlements made by her father. By one of these he had 
secured to her an annuity of £200 a-year, for her sole and sepa- 
rate use, and not to be subject to the controul or debts of ner 
husband ; and to be payable to her children for ever — or to her 
father’s heirs, if she should leave no issue. By the other settle- 
ment, he secured an annuity of £100 to another daughter, 
now Mrs. Thompson Tennent, on the same conditions. These 
settlements affected the Fermanagh property only. The Court 
of Chancery, at the time of declaring her heiress-at-law, appointed 
a receiver to pay into court the rent, amounting to £91. 14s. 9 d., 
of two sub-divisions of this property, called Ballinamona and 
Cairns, to form a fund for the compensation of disappointed 
devisees, under a will of Mrs. E. Tennent’s father, which it had 
set aside. Mrs. E. Tennent afterwards conveyed the lands in 
fee to her husband. 

It appeared by the evidence, that the annual rental payable 
to Mr. Emerson Tennent out of the Fermanagh property, up to 
November last, was only £351. subject to the above annuities ; 
and that the rental of the Sligo property to the same date, was 
only £453. 8s. 6 rf., subject also to the payfhent of £376. 8s. 6 d. 9 
the interest at 4$ per cent., on a mortgage debt of £8360. 
Adding these several sums, we find that Mr. E. Tennent’s 
income, “ clear above reprizes,” was, at the time when, as the 
committee reported, he “ was duly elected, and ought to h&ve 
been returned” as follows : — < 

Fermanagh estates . . £351 0 0 

Annuity to Mrs. E. Tennent £200 

Mrs. Thompson 

Tennent . ,100 

300 0 0 

. Clear income . . 51 0 0 

Sligo estates . . 453 8 6 

Interest on mortgage . 376 8 6 

Clear income 


Total income 


77 0 0 
£128 00 
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Such being his income at the time of the election, and up to thr 
20th of December, we shall call attention to the words of the 
statute, to which we have alluded. After providing that die 
representative shall have a freehold or copyhold estate, in law or 
equity, of the annual value of £300 (for a borough) above re- 
prizes for Jiis own use and benefit, it enacts, “ that if any person 
who shall be elected or returned to serve in Parliament as a 
knight, &c. &c. shall not, at the time of such election and return , 
be seized of hr entitled to such an estate in lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, as for such knight, or citizen, burgess, or baron 
respectively, is hereinbefore required or limited, such election 
and return shall be void.” 

The committee did not deem themselves bound by these pro- 
visions, and therefore took into consideration what was stated 
to be the value long after “ the time of such electing and return !* 
The facts relied on for Mr. Tennent, were as follows: — On the 
5th January last, he executed a lease of two townlands of the 
Fermanagh estate, which wqfe then held by some tenants under 
unexpired leases for lives at £112 a-year, to Mr. Adams, his 
agent , and the receiver of the property, at the rent of £200 a- 
year, from the 1st of November, 1837. Mr. Adams got posses- 
sion of only seventeen acres. Part of the Sligo estate had also 
been let at an increased rent, some time previous to the assem- 
bling of the committee, by a letter from Mr. E. Tennent in 
answer to a proposal. Neither document was produced, and the 
former tenants were still in possession. The petitioners also went 
into a mass of evidence, to show what those lands would be worth # 
if the present leases had expired; and thus, they made out the 
following result 

• £ *. d. 

Fermanagh estate under Adams’s lease, . . 507 9 1 L 

Sligo estate, {value and new lettings) . 659 17 7 

• 

Deduct ... 

Annuity to Mrs. E. Tennent £200 0 0 

Mrs. T. Tennent 100 0 0 

Interest on mortgage . 376 8 6 

• 

Clear income 

Unfortunately, however, while the committee were deliberating, 
they called in Mr. Adams, in the absence of counsel and agents, 
and he informed them, that Ballinamona and Cairns* were in- 
cluded in the Fermanagh property. Consequently, as thdfcrent 

* T.ie value of the lands above tbe rent belonged to the Lessees and sot to Mr. 
Xesroentraisoe th$y beld for uoelpired lives which be might not survive ; he could not 
thereforeuyail himself of this contingent future interest to increase bis present rental. 


1,066 17 $ 

67fi 8 6 
£390 9 4) 
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(£91. 14$. 9 tf.) was paid into Chancery, it should be deducted 
out of the above calculation. This would leave Mr. Tennent, on 
his own showing, an income of only £998. 14$. 3d. The com- 
mittee decided, that he “ is duly qualified.” We need scarcely 
add, that they returned the two Conservative candidates. 

In the Youghal case, the committee consisted of six Tories 
and five Liberals. They exhibited a greater degree of im- 
partiality and of respect for the forms at least of Justice, than 
any other Tory (Irish) committee of the session. They, of 
course, opened the registry. On the question of the freemen, 
they also decided as lories should. It was proved, that before 
the Reform Act, no one was admitted to the freedom, by any 
right of birth, marriage or service, but that since that tilde, the 
corporation was in the habit of admitting them on these fictitious 
grounds, lest they should come under the denomination of 
honorary freemen. The committee overcame the difficulty by a 
rather queer resolution, — “ that persons admitted to the freedom 
of the Borough of Youghal by right,of birth, marriage, or service, 
were not honorary freemen, and were consequently entitled to 
vote.” Thus they avoided the real question as to whether any 
one was admitted by right of birth, marriage or service, and 
gained their real object — to keep the freemen on the poll. In 
this decorous manner they were proceeding, slowly but surely, to 
return Mr. Nichol for that borough, till at length, having struck 
off* two freemen, (one, who bad been admitted as the eldest son 
of a freeman, on proof that he was not the eldest son ; the other, 
who had been admitted on the like ground, on proof that many 
years before bis admission, his father had resigned his freedom 
by deed) these two decisions were regarded as so fatal to the 
petitioner’s case, that the counsel immediately afterwards informed 
the committee, that in consequence of the decisions as to the 
rights of those freemen, they had been instructed to retire from 
the contest. 

Into a minute detail of the proceedings before the Kinsale 
committee,* it would be useless to enter. *To convey some idea 
of their mode of administering justice, we will give the particulars 
of two bases, and the decisions arrived at by those infallible arbi- 
ters of “ the noblest birthright of a British subject,” whose 
rectitude of intention it would be reprimandable to question. 

Edward Bishop was objected to by the counsel for the sitting, 
member on the ground, that he did not hold or occupy any premi- 
ses tq. entitle him to register or vote. It appeared* that the house 
out of which he registered, bad been held by his father on a lease 
for ninety-nine years, provided three lives should so long live, 
renewable, on the failure of a life, for ninety-nine years, If die 


Seven Tories and 4 Liberals. 
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three then subsisting lives should so Ions live. The father of 
the voter died intestate on the 12th of June, 1832, leaving a 
widow, a son (die voter,) and two daughters.* On the 26th 
October following, the voter registered, the affidavit of registry 
stating that he had been for four months in possession and occu- 
pation of a house, which had come to him by succession on the 
death of his father. He did not take out letters of administra- 
tion before the 7th of April, 1885. The house was worth £30. 
but was not worth £40 a year. 

It was not, it could not be denied, that the voter was wrong 
in claiming this house by succession, as it was a chattel, hot a 
freehold property, being held for a term of years, dependent on 
certaift contingencies. He therefore had no title to register as 
heir. Neither had he a title to register in any ojher character 
in 1832, as he did not administer till 1835. On these grounds 
he was clearly disqualified as to title. Then as to value ; to one- 
third of the value of the house his mother was entitled. The 
remaining two-thirds were -divisible between him and his two 
sisters. This would not leave each of them £9 a year ; conse- 

a uently on no ground had he the least title to the exercise of 
le franchise. At the period of the proceedings, when this vote 
was under consideration, the general case between the sitting 
member and his Conservative opponent had reached that critical 
position, at which fair-play would endanger the success of the 
latter. Was it on that acccount that the committee resolved, 
“that the vote be allowed’*? We heard it whispered — but of 
course we cannot vouch for it — that \he ground on which the 
vote was decided, was that it was absurd to suppose, that so 
good a house should give no vote to any one ; ana therefore as 
the mother and sister could not vote, it was to be presumed 
that they had assigned their interests to the only male in the 
family. It is needless to say there was no evidence of any such 
assignment. 

William Warren was objected to by the counsel for the sitting 
member, on the groftnd that he had been admitted an honorary 
freeman after the 30th March, 1831, — and that he was riierefore 
debarred from the exercise of the parliamentary franchise, by 
tbeproviso in the ninth section of the Reform Act. 

To prevent doubts as to the obvious violation of justice com- 
mitted in this case, we lay before our readers the entire of the 
ninth section : * 

" Provided always and be it enacted, That all freemen, freeholders, 
and persons who by reason of any Corporate or other right, fire now by 
law 1 entitled to vote at the election of a member or members to serve in 
Parliament for any city, town or borough, and all person*, who by 
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reason of birtb, marriage or service, or of any statute now in force, shall 
be at any time hereafter admitted to their freedom in any city* town or 
borough, sending a member or members to Parliament, shall after such 
registration as is directed by this Act, but so long only as they shall reside 
within the said city, town or borough, or within seven statute miles of 
the usual place of election therein, have and enjoy such right of voting 
as fiilly and in like manner, as if this Act had not been passed. Pro- 
vided farther, That no persons, who since the thirtieth day of March, 
in die year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred apd thirty-one; 
have been, or shall hereafter be, admitted as honorary freemen, shall be 
entitled by virtue of such admission to vote or register as freemen under 
this Act." 

The case against Warren was as follows : It was proved by the 
nature of the charter, and by the evidence of the officers of the 
corooration of Kinsale, that in that borough, no person had a 
right to be admitted a freeman, “ by reason of birth, marriage 
or service, or of any statute now in force,” but that admissions were 
granted solely by the will and favour of the corporation. War- 
ren and all the other freemen of the borough were consequently 
of that class, which are designated, in the proviso, honorary free- 
men ; as distinguished from those who obtain their freedom by 
“ reason of birth, marriage or service, or of some statute now in 
force.” At a council held on the 13th of August 1824, — “it 
was ordered that he, William Warren, Esq.,” with several others 
“ all of the town of Kinsale, shall be admitted and sworn free- 
men at the next or any future court of D’Oyer Hundred, to be 
held for the same, at which they shall appear.” He was not 
“ admitted V a freeman by this order of council,— it merely gave 
him a right to be admitted at any future court, at which he 
should appear. This right he retained fqr seven years only, as 
after that period he could not, by the S3 Geo. III. c. 88, sue 
out a writ to enforce his admission. The seven years for enforcing 
his right expired on the 12th of August 1831. After thatdey, 
he had ceased to have a right of admission by virtue of the 
order in council of 1824, — ana he never had a right of admission 
“by reason of birth, marriage or service,* or of some statute/* 
It was not before the 12th of September 1882, that he appeared 
at the Court of D’Oyer Hundred, and was admitted ana sworn 
a freeman. He was therefore, in all respects admitted as an 
honorary freeman after the 30th of March 1831, and was conse- 
quently disqualified from voting. This conclusion was so obvi- 
ous, or nfther inevitable, that there was not a body of men in die 
kingdom, who could evade it, and come to the resolution, “ that 
the vote of William Warren be allowed,” except the Tory 
majority of an election committee, under the influence of some 
extravagant delusion, or of political bias* 
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On the discussion of this vote, it appeared that the twelve 
judges in Ireland had decided this very question against the vote, 
overruling the decision of the revising barrister, which had been 
in its favour. 'An application to have this question reargued 
was made on the following day, by reason of its importance to 
the partie% and as a decision in the very teeth of that of the 
twelve judges ; but it was rejected : for preposterous, indeed, was 
it to expect, that the committee could afford to reconsider such 
a question, of to give way to any authority whatever, at such a 
critical conjuncture of the proceedings, when even one case de- 
cided fairly by inadvertence, might deprive them of the object 
of all their labours — the return of their own political partisan. 
The counsel for the sitting member finding their arguments un- 
availing, gave up the contest, and allowed Colonel Henry 
Thomas to take his seat for Kinsale, as the representative of hra 
congenial Tory committee. 

The Waterford committee, consisting of eight Tories and three 
Liberals, differed so widely fsom the Newry, that it allowed the 
petitioner to proceed with the examination of a witness on the 
charge against the sitting member, without producing even an 
authenticated list of the voters, much less an affidavit or certifi- 
cate. Finding, however, that the witness stated that he had 
polled on a particular day, they reconsidered the question, and 
determined that the poll-books, at least, should be produced. 
The poll-books, on being produced, not appearing to nave been 
properly authenticated, the committee adjourned for some days, 
to send for tbe officer who should have authenticated them. The 
only point relied on against the sitting member, was a charge 
of bribery and corruption. This was as beautifully fabricated a 
story as could have been desired. Mr. Barron was accused of 
having induced a Protestant elector to vote “against his own 
Church,” by “ divers sums of money, and other gifts and re- 
wards.” A priest was, of course, introduced into tbe tale. He 
was present when the promises of money were made, when the 
poor Protestant voter polled “ against his own Church,” and 
when some of the money was afterwards paid, in part perform- 
ance of this nefarious, contract. We believe that few* of our 
readers will doubt but that the priest was introduced as often as 
he ought to be, in order to give a real interest and gusto to tbe 
fiction. Had the witnesses been sufficiently conscience-hardened, 
the charge would have been satisfactorily proved, and three ob- 
jects, at least, would be gained : a Tory would replace a Liberal; 
the latter would be convicted of having practised' those arts of 
corruption which he had repeatedly denounced ; and a priest— 
% priest ! — would be exhibited as the abettor, or rather the pro- 
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moter, of \m iniquity. The first and second witnesses went 
through their parts so well, that the committee seemed perfectly 
satisfied of the* guilt of the accused ; — but the third was forced to 
confess, in the course of his cross-examination, that he was to 
get £40 “ if he should prove the charge against Mr . Barron ? 
that the first witness was to receive something between £20 and 
£30 ; and that the second was also to be paid he knew not how 
much. We need Itardly say, that the charge against Mr. Barron 
was instantly abandoned. 

In the Westmeath case, the majorities proposed to be cut down 
are 'actually more than double the entire numbers polled for the 
Tory candidate. The latter never expected to succeed in being 
returned, but merely to overwhelm their opponents with the 
costs of aprotracted inquiry, if they should get a Tory com- 
mittee. Tne complexion of the committee which they have got 
will not damp their anticipations. It opened the registry. It 
refused a commission to hear the evidence in this country. After 
the lapse of ten days, finding that lit had not disposed of more 
than two cases, the first of which it had been obliged to decide 
against the petitioners, it became alarmed for the loss of its own 
time, — not being paid for attendance, — and hastily granted a 
commission, the suggestion having first come from one of its own 
members. Of the words “ beneficial value,” as used in the Irish 
Reform Act with regard to voters in counties, there have been 
two interpretations ; one favourable, the other adverse, to the 
extension of the franchise. It, of course, adopted the latter.* 

* The following is the decision of the committee : — “ Resolved, That the value of 
the qualification which entitles a party to register and to vote os a freeholder in a 
eounty at large in Ireland, under the 2 and 3 William 7V, e. 88, is the same as was 
prescribed in the case of a freeholder in the 10 Geo. I V, c 8 ; and, therefore, that the 
criterion of value is what a solvent and responsible teuant can fairly, and without 
collusion, afford to give as an additional rent, over and above the rent and charges 
payable in respect ot such qualifications.’' The 10 Geo. IV, e. 8, commences with 
disfranchising the forty-shilling freeholders, and repealing some acts relating to 
them ; and then provides, that “ Whereas it is expedient to increase the amount of 
qualification necessary to entitle persons to vote at” elections for counties at large, 
no person should be entitled to vote, unless he should “ have an estate of freehold, in 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, in such county, of the clear yearly value of £10, 
at the least, over and above all rents and oharges, except only public or parliament- 
ary taxes, county, Church, or parish cesses or rates, and cesses on any townland, or 
division of any parish or barony.” Contrast with this the Reform Act. “ Whereas 
it is expedient to extend the elective franchise to many of His Majesty** subjects in 
Ireland who have not heretofore enjoyed the same, to increase the number of repre- 
sentatives, £c., and to dimmish the expenses of elections therein. Be it enacted, by 
and with, Ac., that, in addition to the persons now by law qualified to vote at the 
elections of knights of the shire, Ac., every male person of full age, Ac., who shall 

be ea titled, either as lessee or assignee, to any lands or tenements, whether freehold 
or of any other tenure whatever, lor the unexpired residue, Ac. Ac*. and have a be- 
ntficiai interest therein, of the clear yearly value of not less than £10, over and above 
all rents and charges Ac. shall be entitled,” Ac. Ac. Can any one fail to see that 
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What it will do on the return of the commission,* we will not 
attempt to anticipate. ’ 

This closes the list of the Spottiswoode election 'petitions. The 
result appears briefly thus of the cases brought before com- 
mittees, tne Liberals failed in two, the Conservatives in nine ; 
the formef succeeded in one, the latter in two ; the former gained 
one seat, the latter gained three. 

We confer we feel rather sanguine as to the moral effect of 
the general result of these petitions on the feelings of the British 
nation. Englishmen will feee in these petitions, and their fate, a 
shadowing of that system of misrepresentation by which their 
prejudices against Irishmen have been hitherto kept alive. They 
will recollect, that during all last autumn and winter they were 
continually excited by the tales of the atrocities copimitted at the 
Irish elections ; and that they were solemnly assured, that the 
great majority of the Liberal members had secured their returns 
by every species of intimidation, corruption, and personation of 
voters, by the illegal influence of the officers of the crown, and 
the spiritual despotism of the priests. Englishmen will not for- 
get, that it was on the supposed truth of these charges they were 
induced to contribute to the Sacred Fund : but when the time 
for investigating them had arrived, they find them all to be the 
fictions of a gang of political and professional adventurers, who 
contrived to swindle them out of their money on these false and 
fraudulent pretences. They find all the tales that excited their 
indignation, to be — lies, and the only one submitted to investi- 

f ation (and that for very shame’s sake), to be a lie, aggravated 
y subornation of perjury. 

Regarding this gaijg as but a minute section of the Tory party, 
acting for a limited period, and on a small scale, they will begin 
to see, that as it misrepresented and swindled for a season, so had 
the entire faction for centuries. They will learn to estimate the 
truth of those charges, by which they have b£fen induced for ages 
to bestow their treasures on that faction that has ever misrepre- 


th e words “ beneficial interest* were added to the 44 clear yearly vajjie” of the 
former statute, (bribe purpose of enlarging the sense in whicb these had been inter- 
preted ? As the Reform Act confers the franchise on species of tenures that bad never 
before enjoyed it j so it also, in some degree, qualifies the amount required by 
the former enactment. 44 Beneficial interest’’ obviously means, such an interest as 
consists of tbe conveniences, the advantages, the nses, the profits, the benefit*, which 
a man derives, in every way, from tbe possession of a farm. We may farther ob- 
serve, that it is commonly thought that a freeholder must have a clear interest of 
£10, above all charges. But ft is sufficient if be have such an interest as, eimbfhed 
with the amount cf cesses, rates, and taxes, of all kinds, will make dp the sum of £10. 
A% for instance, if the cesses, rates, and taxes, amount to £3, and if be have above 
them a clear interest of £7, that is a sufficient qualification. Sec 10th section of the 
Reform Act. <. r * * 
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sented Ireland, that it might be at liberty to oppress and degrade 
her. They wi|l learn to divest themselves of their prejudices 
against our countir, arid to try her, at least, before they con- 
demn her. As Irishmen, we desire no more, knowing that there 
never has been a Tory imputation against her, which, yrtien, like 
the Spottiswoode fictions, it comes to be investigated, will riot be 
found to be a falsehood. 


Art. VII. — 1. The Life of Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel J. Mitchell. London. 1837. 

2. Geschichte \ies dreissigjashrigen Krieges , von Schiller. (His- 
tory of the Thirty Years 9 War, by Schiller.) 

3. Geschichte des dreissigjashrigen Krieges in Deutschland , von 
K. A. Menzel. Breslau. 1835. 1837-8. (History of the 
Thirty Years* War in Germany, oy K. A. Menzel.) 

4. Albrechts von Wallenstein des Herzog von Friedland und 
Mecklenburg ungedruckte , eigenhsendige Brief e herausgegeben 
von F. Fcerster. Berlin. 1828, 1829. (Autograph and in- 
edited Letters of Albert de Wallenstein , Duke of Friedland 
and Mecklenbourg , published by F. Fcerster, Berlin.) 

5. Ungedruckte Brief e Albrech von Wallenstein , und Gustav 
Adolphs, herausgegeben von E. G. Zober. Stralsund, 1880. 
(Inedited Letters of Albert de Wallenstein , and of Gustavus 
Adolphus , published by E. G. Zober.) 

6. Wallenstein, Herzog zu Mecklenburg , Friedland und Sagan 
als Feldherr und Landesfurst . Eine Blographie von Dr. F. 
Fcerster. Potsdam. 1834. (Wallenstein, Duke of Mecklen- 
bourg, Friedland and Sagan, as a General and Sovereign . A 
Biography by Dr. F. Fcerster.) 

7. De Aloerto Waldsteinio , Friedlandise Duce proditore . Cam- 
men tatio scripsit Rich. Roepell. Halae. 1834. 

T HE German empire, which, during many ages, was at the 
head of the Christian states of Europe, was peculiarly 
adapted, by its political constitution, to become the arena for that 
great struggle which was about to take place at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The feudal system had taken too deep 
root in that country, and received too much support from its 
electi\^ constitution, to yield to the efforts of such of its emperors 
as<had sought to establish an absolute and hereditary monarchy; 
Nevertheless, the feudal constitution of the empire had tmdet^ 
gone great modifications, and was become a kind of confederation 
of states, almost independent, and as yet only nominally recog- 
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nizing the authority of the emperor. These states were com- 
posed, in the first place, of the lay principalities, then of the arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics, and abbeys; and, finally, of the free 
towns. In many provinces, however, especially in Swabia and 
Franconia, the second order of nobility, called knights of the 
empire, ftill preserved their independence ; bat to maintain it, 
they were involved in constant struggles, — on the one hand, with 
the ecclesiastical and lay princes, — on the other, with die free 
towns, in whose territories their castles were often situated. The 
princes, in their turn, found their power checked by the numer- 
ous ecclesiastical estates, which still enjoyed the ancient privilege 
of immunity, and which owned no superior except in a final ap- 
peal to the emperors ; but to them was allowed no other power 
than what they derived from the immediate possessions which 
they held before their election to the throne, and in which they 
were more or less absolute. 

Such was the state of Germany when Luther commenced his 
attack upon the Catholic Church, by objecting, in the first in- 
stance, to some of its dogmas, and afterwards by protesting openly 
against its whole external constitution. It was this protestation 
which obtained so favourable a reception in Germany for the 
doctrines he professed, and which he had borrowed from preced- 
ing heretics, — Huss and Wickiiff, the Albigenses, and Vaudois. 
All that remained of spiritual power, the princes of the empire 
sought to destroy, in order v to consolidate their own strength. 
The lay nobility were tempted by the wealth of the Church ; and 
the relaxation of all religious obligations rapidly multiplied the 
partisans of the new doctrine. In many countries, as in Eng- 
land, the dogmas of tf>e Church were not at first interfered with ; 
and in Sweden, the people believed themselves to be Catholics 
for half a century after the introduction of Protestantism.* 

It is therefore a mistake to consider the publication of indul- 
gences, and the abuses to which this practice Had sometimes given 
occasion, as having caused the birth and rapid progress of the 
heresies of the sixteenth century. It is no less an error than it 
would be to maintain that the tax on tea was the true $nd only 
cause of American independence. Another cause has' been as- 
signed for the commencement of the Reformation, and is remarked 
upon as such by the author of the first work in the list at. the 
bead of this article, — the great progress, namely, Of instruction, 
and the mass of science which learned laymen begjhn at this 
periodto acquire, and of which, until now, the clergy had been 
the sole depositories. It has even been added, that rae. Catholic 

* U«5<tr Glesehichte v«n Schweden, Hamburg, 1834, t. it. p. 218. 
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Church made every exertion to atop the diffusion of kaowiedge; 
but uieao fssertionfc are most distinctly disproved by the^okiiow* 
e& fam ; fdr it was Pope Leo X who took 4ieder hmmp&hd 
uon that classical literature which was reprobated by so many 
regiilar clergy, who, not without reason, considered it dan- 
ggxeus, as containing and spreading the principles of paganism** 
Tim same pope was the first to cause the Hebrew text of the 
Holy Scriptures to be printed ; and be encouraged^the learned 
Erasmus to publish a Greek edition of the New Testament, with 
a Latin translation and notes. t In fact, the court of Home was 


the true centre of the impulse given to literature and science, and 
Leo X unhappily incurred many reproaches, by occupying him- 
self more with arts and letters than with the affairs of the Church* 


While doctrinal questions were discussed by theologians alone, 
the jwinces of {he empire, the nobles of the second class, and the 
towns which were anxious to escape from the spiritual authority 
of the bishops, began to reform the Church after their own me- 
thod. They suppressed the convents and rich abbeys, seised 
upon their wealth, and confiscated that of a multitude of pious 
foundations ; they diminished the number of secular priests, — de- 
clared war against the prince-bishops, — and refused thencefor- 
ward to recognize their authority either in temporal or spiritual 
matters.;): These acts were so many attacks upon the constitu- 
tion of the empire, — so many violations of public peace, — and so 
many encroachments upon the rights of the emperor, as supreme 
head of the state, and suzerain of all the lay and ecclesiastical 
vassals in the empire, Luther himself greatly encouraged these 
acts of violence, by his letter addressed u To the Christian No- 
bility of Germany,” in which he attacked the whole external 
constitution of the Catholic Church, and invited the nobles to 


seuse upon all ecclesiastical property, 64 with the exception, how- 
ever, of such foundations as were intended to offer a respectable 
position iu society to the younger branches of the nobility*” $ 
Spme time afterwards he openly recognised in temporal princes, 


* K. A. Wenzel, Neuere Gescliicbte der Deutschen von der Reformation bis sue 
Brindesarte, Breslau, 1836, t i. p. 19. The work, whijfc is the third mentioned St 
tim head of*be article, is & continuation of the above. 

? Sleas«si v |bid.p. 7. 

We t£ke*this opportunity of recommending to our readers two excellent works, 
lately published at Vienna, upon the history off the Reformation, one 1 by Ferdinand 
Buckhal*, entitled History of Ferdinand I, Vienna, J 832-37, 9 vbl. 6vo. $ and the 
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work is a Catholic, highly distinguished by his learning. * 

i M. Leo, himself a Protestant, and professor of history to the University of Halle, 
Jim clearly pointed out the culpable perfidy of this tetter, Vid. Lehrbuch der Univer* 
safgescnichte, Halle, 1838, t. ifi. p. jp-36. ^ r , 
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asupreme jurisdiction over spiritual matters, and thus completed 
the establishment of absolute monarchies. The t great mm ority 
of the people, however, retained their affection for CathoKaon ; 
and the new religion was, in many instances, forced upon them 
by violence or fraud. A gradual change was made in doctrine 
and in worship by those Catholic priests that embraced the new 
opinions, or by the Protestant ministers who took the place of 
such as continued to oppose them ; but in many countries' the 
people rose and offered tne strongest opposition to this alteration. 

By virtue of the ancient laws of tne empire, the emperor, 
Charles V, had declared a public ban against Luther, as anob- 
stinate heretic ; but he was by no means anxious to carry the 
sentence into execution. After the Diet of Worms, assembled in 
1521, he returned to Spain, and the war he was tarrying on in 
Italy against Francis I, left him no time to interfere in the affairs 
of the empire. At length, after an absence of seven years, he 
returned to Germany, and used every effort to re-establish reli- 
gious unity by gentle means* He requested the propagators of 
the new opinions to embody their profession of faith, which he 
received in a diet convoked by him at Augsburg in 1580. By 
order of the emperor, Catholic theologians wrote a refutation of 
the Confession of Augsburg ; but all attempts to bring back the 
Protestant princes to the Catholic Church were unavailing. 
Finding that they were in a minority at the diet, they retired 
from it, and concluded between themselves the celebrated Con- 
federation of Schmalkald, by which they constituted themselves 
a political body. This act of open opposition to the emperor’s 
authority, was the real beginning of those religious wars which 
destroyed the prospeyty of Germany, and prepared its dissolu- 
tion. The confederates “ undertook to defend each other mu- 
tually against any party which should attack them on aecount of 
their religion ; that none of them should conclude a truce or a 
peace with their enemies, without the consent tlf the others ; and 
that all' who embraced the new religion should, if they wished it, 
be received into the confederation.’’* 

Luther himself appgpved of the Protestants taking armSyOgainst 
the emperor, and declflred that it was not an act ofrebellion, but 
of self-defence.-}- With this, however, the confederates were-, not 
satisfied; for they addressed themselves to the kings of France 
and England, , and demanded their aid against the empetatu 


* • ' 

* Hdrtledcr Handlungen und dnawbreiben von den Utaachep dee Dentaeben 
Kri*ge«t»rtuA. 1617, t j. p. 1601 . 

f'ttrtber, in' the letter' entitled “ A Warning to my de«r German*.” Works of 
Luther, edit Walph. t. «vi. p. 1960-2068. 

VOL. V.— NO. IX. L 
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Charles was still desirous to use the utmost moderation 5 ami to 
avoid a eiirii tear he entered into negotiations with the Protest* 
ant pTinets, and came to a sort of compromise with them at 
N«?emburgjl53&), by which the final settlement of all religious 
differences was postponed to a general council or to a new dieti 
Bat on every occasion the Protestants persisted in opposing the 
of the majority in the diets ; they refused to furnish 
their proportion to the army which the emperor hgd raised to 
fight against the Turks ; appealed from the jurisdiction of the 
high court of justice of the empire, established in the reign of 
Ma ximil ian I ; and renewed their alliance with the kings of Eng* 
land and France. At length they took up arms against Duke 
Henry of Brunswick, one of the most zealouB of the Catholic 

E inces, and \tfho was at that time at war with the Protestant in- 
bitants of the town of Gosslar. They drove him from his 
duchy — introduced Protestantism throughout the country — and 
appointed magistrates to maintain it. But even this flagrant 
violation of the rights of a prince of*the empire, could not over- 
come the emperors desire of peace; nor was he tempted to more 
ambitious plans, by his victories over the French in Italy; or by 
finding himself at the head of a powerful army of Italians and 
Spaniards, which would have enabled him at once to subdue his 
enemies. He took a different Course. In a diet assembled at 
Spires in 1544, he endeavoured, by concession, to gain the Pro- 
testant party. He gave no decision upon the affairs of Bruns- 
wick ; but granted to tile Protestants a new delay, for the settle- 
ment of religious differences, which were to be terminated in the 
general council, that, at the reiterated request of the emperor,* 
the Pbpe had promised to convoke. , 

Charles still hoped to re-establish religious unity ; and to effect 
this purpose he caused theological discussions to be held betwixt 
die most eminent professors of the two religions ; but all attempts 
were fruitless. At length the general council, which die 
Protestants had so eamesdy demanded, ( was convoked, and 
opened at Trent in 1545; and the emperor invited the Pro- 
testant, states to amid deputies to in This invitation under 
different pretexts they refused to accept, thus dosing, the dour 
upon the last chance of reconciliation with die Catholic Church. 
They were, in fact, determined not to give up, or alter their 
opinions, and the emperor became convinced of this at die Diet 
of Ratisbon, which he convoked in 1546., The principal Pro- 
testant leaders refused to appear at it, and such as were present 

' — * - — — — — .. , iU- 
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protested* in the name of the rest, against the acts of the council; 
the members of the confederation of Schmalkfdd taking the 
lead in this resistance to the power of the emperor. 

The War of Schmalkald, the first of a long series of religious • 
wars in Germany* arose from political rather than religious 
grounds* The emperor was obliged to take up arms to prevent 
his own authority, and that of the general diets of the empire* 
from beings trampled on; and this motive was so decidedly 
political* that the duke of Saxony, although himself a Protestant, 
did not hesitate to accept the command of the aririy with which 
the emperor was to oppose the members of the confederation of 
Sehmalkald. This war was terminated by a victory gained by 
the Imperial arms over John Frederick, the electoral prince Of 
Saxony, at M uhlberg. This prince fell into the hands of the 
conqueror, as did also the landgrave Philip of Hesse. 

The Protestant confederation was dissolved, and its members 
submitted to the emperor, who invested duke Maurice with die 
electorate of Saxony, of which John Albert was deprived. One 
town alone still braved his power ; the most ardent Proteitaift* 
leaders, such as Flacrius, Amsdorf, and others, had shut them- 
selves up in Magdeburg, and encouraged the inhabitants to 
disobey his commands. This town was placed under the ban of 
the empire, and the execution of the sentence entrusted to the 
Elector Maurice. A new epoch for Protestantism began with die 
siege of Magdeburg ( 1560 - 1551 ). Duke Maurice nad not sin- 
cerely attached himself to the emperor * his alliance with Charles 
arose not from a sense of duty, but from a view to his personal 
interest — his cousin, the electoral prince John, had offended him, 
and the desire of revgnge, and the hope of increasing his power, 
were the true motives of his conduct. After he had been 
invested with the electorate, he began to fear the Imperial autho- 
rity, which he had himself re-established; he, wished, moreover, 
to escape from the promise he had made to the emperor, of con- 
forming to the decrees of the council of Trent, and he availed 
himself of his position, as generalissimo of the imperial troops, to 
raise the standard of rebellion. After having concluded an 
alliance with Henry Ii, king of France, to whom he gave Up the 
three free towns of the empire, Mete, Toul, and Verdun, He 
took Magdeburg; ratified to the inhabitants their privileges, and 
marched against Inspruck in the Tyrol, where the emperor lay 
sick and without troops. Wholly Unable to offer any' resistance 
to the friend who betrayed him, Charles negotiated whit the 
rebel, and concluded with him, through the intervention of His 
brother Ferdinand of Austria, a truce at PassaU, which was after- 
wards! confirmed by the religious peace, called the Peace of 

l 2 
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Augsburg (1 555). This peace may be said to have completed 
the Reformatio^ in Germany, and the arrangements made at the 
Diet of Augsburg, may be considered as the basis of the political 
existence ot the Protestant states of the empire. The following 
are some of its principal articles : — “ The different states profes- 
sing the two religions shall henceforward enjoy perfect Siberty of 
worship, and an entire equality of political rights. Wherever the 
Protestant religion is established it shall remain, and^each prince 
shall have a right to introduce it into his states . Such Catholic 
princes as will not grant liberty of conscience to their Protestant 
subjects, shall allow them to emigrate; the appropriation of 
ecclesiastical property to secular purposes by Protestant princes 
shall be maintained.” To these large concessions to the Protes- 
tants, the Catholics added a clause stipulating, “ That every 
bishop or ecclesiastic owing a direct allegiance to the emperor, 
and forsaking the Catholic religion, should by that act forfeit his 
dignity and the property attached to it.” This clause which was 
the only protection to the political* rights, lawfully acquired by 
the Catholic Church, and which is known by the name of the 
ecclesiastical reservation , was at first strenuously opposed by the 
Protestant states ; in the end they accepted it ; ana it became at 
a later period one of the chief causes oi the Thirty Years' War. 

The tranquillity of Germany was not disturbed during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. But the Reformation had a 
baneful effect in hastening the dissolution of the empire, and 
thus bringing about that great catastrophe, which made Germany 
a desert, ana effaced her for a length of time from the rank of 
first-rate powers. 

We shall furnish the clearest insight foto the causes of the 
Thirty Years’ War by giving a short account of what took place 
amongst Catholics and Protestants during the interval of peace. 
The second article in the peace of Augsburg gave the princes of 
the empire a right to introduce into their states whatever doc- 
trines or opinions they might think proper j and of this right* 
called jus reformandi , the Protestant states had profited to the 
utmost, o To give one single example. In the Palatinate, the 
doctrine of Luther and the Protestant worship were introduced 
by Otho Henry, who suppressed the Catholic religion in 1556 ; 
at his death, three years afterwards, in 1559, his successor, 
Frederic III, introduced the doctrines of Calvin, in place of those 
of Luther. Louis, who succeeded Frederic in 1576, opposed 
the Oaivinists, drove from the country all ministers who sup- 
ported that doctrine, and re-established Lutheranism ; which was 
again abolished by the electoral prince, Frederic IV, the son and 
successor of Louis, who in 1592 compelled the inhabitants of the 
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Palatinate for the fourth time to change their religion ; and each 
of these changes was accompanied by persecutions and violence 
done to those who refused to adopt the religious convictions of 
their princes.* 

In every state subject to a Protestant prince the Catholic 
religion was wholly abolished ; all pious foundation^ convents, 
abbeys, and other establishments were suppressed, and their 
wealth confiscated ; nor were the Protestant princes content with 
seizing such church property as lay in their immediate territories, 
they possessed themselves of a multitude of bishoprics and abbeys 
which enjoyed ecclesiastical immunity, and which owned no 
temporal sovereign but the emperor. When Ferdinand II, in 
1629, published nis famous edict of restitution, the number 6f 
archbishoprics and bishoprics, which, since the peace of Augs- 
burg had fallen into the hands of the Protestants, was no fewer 
than fourteen, besides numerous abbeys and convents, which had 
shared the same fate. 

While the Catholic religidh was thus openly persecuted by the 
Protestant princes, and almost extirpated in their own dominions, 
the doctrines of Calvin, Luther, and other reformers, were fast 
gaining ground in the dominions of Catholic sovereigns. In 
Bavaria, Austria, and Styria ; in the bishoprics of Saltzburg, 
Bamberg, Wiirtsburg, and others, the number of Protestants 
was increasing yearly. The convents, which had long been 
relaxing in their discipline, were forsaken by the monks; the 
secular clergy contracted marriage ; and the Protestant faith was 
openly and freely practised. The nobles in particular hastened 
to embrace the new opinions ; and a contemporary writer, La- 
zarus Schwendi, who lived about 1590, assures us that in his 
time, almost all the German nobility in the Catholic, as well as 
in the Protestant states, had become converts, either openly or m 
secret, to the new religion.f The Catholic bishops of the empire, 
and also the dukes of Bavaria, and the emperors Ferdinand land 
his successors, Maximilian II and Rodolphe II, practised in thefirst 
instance the greatest toleration towards their Protestant subjects. 
They allowed them communion under both kinds, and almost 
Everywhere the free exercise of their religion. But instead of con- 
tenting themselves with these privileges, the Protestant nobility in 
Austria, Bavaria, and Styria, began to persecute the Catholic 
dergy, and to use every means in their power for propagating 
their own opinions, amongst other classes of people. Styria was 
so completely Protestantized, that when the young duke Jerdl- 


* 6^ N*u *rt Goschichte der JDcuUchen, tom. iv, v. , , 

f Leo Hindl&dter Universal geschichte, tom. fit. p. 308, is the note. 
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nand made his Easter communion at Graetz, his capital* in 1590, 
there ’were but three Catholics to be found in the whole town,* 
Almost all the nobility of Silesia, Lusatie, Moravia, and Bohemia, 
were Protestants ; a majority of the professors at the university 
of Vienna were Protestants ;f and the reformed states of Austria 
Were permitted even in that town to practise their religi&n freely. 
Tlie Catholic religion seemed on the point of being extirpated 
from Germany; n was revived, we will not hesitate Jto say it, by 
the zeal of the Society of Jesus, which Providence had evidently 
called to battle with the new enemies of the Church.J 

There were two obvious methods for arresting the progress of 
Protestantism : the first was to attack it with the arms of science ; 
the second, to reorganize the education of Catholic youth. The 
Jesuits used these two means with as much zeal as talent. In a 
short time their order was filled with learned men, eminent in 
almost every branch of knowledge, who were called to fill the 
principal professorships in the Universities of Cologne, of Ingol- 
stadt in Bavaria, and of Prague in* Bohemia. The wisdom of 
their courses of study, and the circumspection with which they 
regulated their plans of education, soon obtained for them the 
confidence of Catholic princes, who entrusted them with the 
education of youth. Jesuit colleges were established in Bavaria, 
Austria, Styria, and Bohemia, as well as in many of the bishop- 
rics of the empire. It was not long before the Protestants 
discovered that the Jesuits were their most formidable enemies ; 
at once triumphing over them the paths of science, and pre- 
senting a most striking contrast in their wonderful organization, 
with the continual divisions and disputes amongst the Protestant 
sects. Accordingly, persecutions were set on foot against them 
in Bavaria and Austria ; and the Protestant nobility of the latter 
country succeeded in suppressing several of their colleges, which 
had been established in the reign of Ferdinand I. 

Political opposition was frequently occasioned by the religious 
disunion between the Protestant subjects f and their Catholic 
princes. Protestant princes had strengthened themselves, by 
uniting in their own hands both temporal and spiritual power; 

o 

• Ksake Geictychte derRoeprischeo Raebste, tom* ii, p. 402, 403. 

4 R&upach Rvangelisches CEstreich, tom. iii, p. 166, 240, 299. 

J The accusations brought against the Jesuits have been so often refuted, that we 
sJiaH not resume the subject Our readers will no doubt be acquainted yriih Balia's 
excellent history of the J esuits. It is pufiops to bear tptber, |he aytthpr of thp Refor- 
mation professing a principle whioh has been falsely attributed tq the Jesuits, namely, 
that we may do evil that good may come ; yet this is what the great reformer wrote 
is 1320 to his friend Lang : “ Nos hie persuasi sumus Papatum esse veri et Germani 
Antichmti sedem in cufus deceptions et neqmtiam ob solutem ammarwn nobis omnia 
Ucere arbUmmwr." — Menzel nCuere Geschichte der Dentscben, tom. iv. p. 66, in the 
note* 
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but the Protestant inhabitants of Catholic territories maintained 
an absolute independence of their princes in all religious matter*. 
The religious bond wbieh united them amongst th&ueelves, seized 
to form them into a political party, “ Jn every state,” says a modern 
Protestant writer, « where the sovereign has remained faithful to 
dte Catholic Church, Protestantism, by favouring the resistance 
of the npbility to the rOyal power, haq brought about a fusion of 
political apd religious interest ; and although this fusion was 
not always Th tended by those who took part in it, it was always 
most inconvenient to tne sovereign."* Taking advantage of the 
financial embarrassments of their princes, the Protestants obtained 
an extension of their religious privileges ; and in the end, as it 
happened in Austria, Styria, Karintnia, and other Austrian 
provinces, they excluded the Catholics from the greater number 
of employments, by introducing Protestant ministers instead of 
Catholic priests in all churches where there was a right to collect 
money; and by confiscating the property of the pious establish- 
ments founded by their ancestors.! In Styria, they had excluded 
the Catholics from all employments depending on the state, which 
were given to Protestants: and the opposition of tho Protestant 
states, as well as the continual struggles resulting from it betwixt 
them and the Archduke Charles, sovereign of this country, 
occasioned the premature death of that prince4 Protestant 
ministers, supported by the nobility, preached openly against the 
Catholic religion, and attacked in the most virulent sermons, the 
Pope, the Catholic church, and even their princes, whom they re- 
presented as idolaters ; || and in many bishoprics and other ecclesias- 
tical principalities, the Protestants, who at first were only tolerated, 
gained such strength^ as to nominate the successors of the Catholic 
prelates, and to choose them from amongst men who were known 
to be partisans of the new doctrines, and who openly embraced 
them on their accession to pqwer.§ In these circumstances, the 
Catholic princes were „at least excusable, trhen, finding their 
political existence at stake, they made use of a power conferred 
on them by the Peace of Augsburg, and which had been 
vigorously exercised by Protestant sovereigns, — that of allowing 
the free exercise of only one religion in their dominiorfs, Thu 
reaction against Protestantism began to manifest itself in the 


* Idcazel, Ipp. cit t* v. p. $9, r 

i Addfe*§ from the Catholic states of Austria to the Archduhe Mathias ia 
Ten holler, Annalis Ferdinand, t. v. pp. 3151-3172. 

1 I froze!, loc. cit. t v, p. 318, * 

, tt Aprt*. a Protestant mioister, preached such sermon* even at Vienna: Monad, 
loc. mt*}. ▼, pp. 88-70. 

4 This happened at Halbmtadt, Magdeburg, Naum burg, Vcrden, Bremen, add 
other bishoprics. 
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Catholic principalities of the empire towards the doge of the 
sixteenth century. 

"The free exetfeise of Protestant worship was suppressed in the bi- 
shoprics of Cologne, Munster, Hildersheun, Bamberg, Wurtzburg, 
ana Salzburg, and also in Bavaria; but every where, those who 
would not give up the free exercise of their religion, weris allowed 

S innission to sell their property, and to etnigrate. The Emperor 
odolphe II, who in 1576 succeeded his father Maximilian II, 
did not interfere in the religious disputes of the empire ; on the 
contrary, he carefully avoided raising any such questions in the 
general diets, and gave his sedulous attention to the physical 
sciences, mathematics, astrology, and astronomy : he soon began to 
neglect public business completely, so that Hungary fell into such 
a state of disorder, that his brother Mathias was obliged, with the 
consent of the "other princes of the family, to constitute himself 
head of the House of Austria (1606). Rodolphe retained only the 
government of Bohemia, and the Protestant states of that country 
obliged him by a royal letter (1609) to guarantee their freedom 
of religious worship. In the meanwhile, the diet of Ratisbon had 
alarmed the Protestant princes of the empire, by taking into con- 
sideration the numerous infractions of the ecclesiastical reservation 
which had taken place ; and at this period (1608) they concluded 
a new league called “ the Union? by which they renewed the 
old confederation of Schmalkald. They resumed their negotiations 
with the Kings of France and England, and with the Republic 
of Venice. “ The object of this confederation was evidently to 
overthrow the ancient constitution of Germany, and to oppose 
the emperor openly;* and if it should be necessary, with the 
assistance of foreign powers.” Two years after this, (in 1610) 
the union entered into an alliance with tne King of France, 
Henry IV, whose object was to overthrow the power of Austria, 
that he might put himself at die head of the Christian republic, 
which he believed* he could form, by uniting all the different 
European states in one political body. But Germany was saved 
from foreign dominion by two Catholic prince^, Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria, and his cousin Duke Ferdhiand of Styria; t^e latter 
was the Successor of his father Charles : «he had abolished the 
Protestant worship in his dominions, and recovered his authority, 
which under the preceding reign the Protestant states had 
reduced to a mere shadow. Both these princes had been brought 
up by the Jesuits, and were remarkable for their sincere piety, 
and for a purity of morals by no means common amongst sove- 
reigns at that period. The character of Maximilian has been 

-w - 1 * ' — — - 
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described to us as follows, by Menzel : € * This prince laboured 
with as much wisdom as firmness to consolidate the greatness and 
power of his country, and by the order which he introduced into 
his finances, his wise and just government, and his conscientious 
observance of all his duties, became a model to the age he lived 
in, of a virtuous and active prince.”* The dangerous situation 
of the empire did not escape Maximilian ; he succeeded in form- 
ing a confedeiytion of Catholic princes, which took the name of 
the League , and which was constituted to defend the nationality 
of Germany against the schemes of Henry IV. But just as he 
was about to attack Germany, King Henry was assassinated; and 
a peace which was concluded at Munich (1610) between the 
Union and the League , preserved the country fronj the horrors 
of civil war, • 

Two years afterwards (1612), the Emperor Rodolphc died, and 
his brother Mathias succeeded him as emperor and as king of 
Bohemia. But his efforts were in vain to re-establish peace in 
the empire, and to put an end*to continual discord. The mem- 
bers of the Union renewed their association, and thereby forced 
the Catholic princes, who, at the emperor’s desire, had dissolved 
the League , to conclude new alliances amongst themselves. The 
revolt of the Protestant states of Bohemia — which had exceeded 
the privileges allowed them by the Emperor Rodolphe’s royal 
letterf — gave the signal for a war that, with few interruptions, 
lasted for thirty years. The emperor had decided against an 
arbitrary interpretation of the royal letter ; and the Protestants, 
believing their rights to be in consequence infringed upon, com- 
mitted great violences against the imperial governors; two of 
these, Martinitz and # Slavata, together witn their secretary 
Fabricius, were thrown from the windows of the Castle of Prague. 
After this they levied troops, and placed them under the com- 
mand of the Count de Thurn, onejrf the chiefs of their party. 
The Jesuits were accused of troubling the public peace, and 
banished from the country ; and the states, in a long apology, 
informed the emperor of what had happened. Mathias, who was 
then sick at Vienna, replied that he would send a person of high 


* Menzel loc. eit. t. v, p. 31 6. — Mitchell’s declamations (Life of Wallenstein* 
VP 20 J 21 ) against Ferdinand of Siyria, are proofs of this author's superficial know- 
ledge of history; be is refuted by the almost unanimous testimony of modern Pro- 
testant writers, such as Menzel, Leo, and others. 

f Were is not any doubt as to this fact, for the Archbishop of Prague and Jjbe 
Abbot of Brannon had an incontestable ri&ht to close those churches which their 
Protestant subjects bad built without their consent at ftlostergal and at Br&nnau, 
supposing even that there were any uncertainty in the words of the royal letter. Leo 
Handbncb, t* iii p, 354 Mitchell has clearly not understood the subject in dispute 
(Life of Wallenstein, p. 25). 
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funk to take cognizance of the affair, and commanded them to 
disband their, troops. Instead of obeying this order, the States 
increased their army, and marched against those towns that re- 
fused to make common cause with them. The emperor, thus 
compelled to take energetic measures against the rebels, marched 
troops into Bohemia. But the attention of all Geranafiy had been 
already excited hy the events that had taken plaoe at Prague. 
The Protestant states of Silesia, Moravia and Austria, did not 
hesitate to manifest their sympathy with their co-religionists ; and 
the Protestant union sent to their aid a body of 4000 men, com- 
manded by Count Ernest de Mansfeld, an able officer, who had 
left the Austrian service in disgust, at not being, as he thought, 
sufficiently rewarded. He took the town of Pilsen, where the 
inhabitants, . who were Catholics, had remained faithful to the 
emperor. However, the Protestant states of Bohemia, and those 
of Siiesia who joined them, began a fresh negotiation with the 
emperor, and the electoral prince of Saxony had offered his me- 
diation, when Mathias died (1619'), leaving the crown of Bohe- 
mia to Duke Ferdinand of Styria, who had already been acknow- 
ledged to be his successor by the states of this kingdom, — by 
those of Hungary, Silesia and Moravia, — and by the princes of 
the empire. Ferdinand became head of the house of Austria at 
a most critical moment. Bohemia was in the power of the re- 
volted Protestants ; the states of Lusatia, Silesia and Moravia, 
had joined the rebels; Prince Bethlem Gabor, who governed 
Transylvania, as a vassal of the Turks, aspired, with the hope of 
their assistance, to the crown of Hungary ; the Protestant states 
of the Duchy of Austria refused to acknowledge Ferdinand, to 
whom his cousin Albert, Duke of the Lqw Countries, had ceded 
his title to that country, — the Bohemians, profiting by these cir- 
cumstances, refused all the propositions made to them by their 
new sovereign; and the Count de Thurn marched against 
Vienna. But Ferdinand was saved by the heroic firmness with 
which, despising the threats of the rebels, he refused his consent 
to the shameful proposals they made to him. 

The advance of the imperial general Bourquoi, who had en- 
tered Bohemia, forced Thurn to raise the siege of Vienna, and 
to return to Prague. After the retreat of the enemy* Ferdinand 
went to Frankfort, where he assumed the crown of Germany, ip 
spite of the protestations of the states of Bohemia, and of the 
opposition qf the electoral priqce-palatine, Frederick Y, the bead 
oiAhe Protestant union. The unanimity of the other princes in 
favour of Ferdinand, forced the elector-palatine to give way, and 
to acknowledge him as emperor, Bgt (pe courage of Ferdinand 
was again to be severely tried ; the states of Bohemia i 
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him, in flagrant violation of the lavs * of the kingdom, and of tha 
act by which they had themselves recognized him a^tfae successor 
ef Mathias. They had elected in his stead the eleetOral-princa, 
Frederick V, who accepted the crown, depending upon receiving 
assistance from the Protestant union, — from hits relatives the 
sovereigns if England and Denmark, — and also from Fiance. 
Vienna, besieged a second time by the Count de Thum and 
Prince Bethlefp Gabor, who had joined their forces under the 
walls of the town, again owed its safety to the firmness of the 
emperor, who defended it himself, and forced the allies to raise 
the siege. Whilst Ferdinand was opposing his enemies with un- 
shaken courage, the electoral-prince, Frederic, who bad usurped 
the throne of Bohemia, wasted his time in festivities, and discon- 
tented the Lutheran states of his kingdom by introducing the 
Calvinistic forms of worship into the cathedral of Prague. With- 
out taking any steps for the defence of the country, he amused 
himself in displaying the pomp of his rank, as it he had had 
nothing to fear from such a rital as Ferdinand, who had become 
his sovereign since his election at Frankfort, and to whom Fre- 
deric himself had done homage as a vassal of the empire. He 
had, in feet, rendered himself guilty of treason, by accepting a 
crown to which Ferdinand had a double claim, in the first place, 
as emperor, and in the second, by virtue of that act by which the 
states of Bohemia had acknowledged him as the successor of 
Mathias. These facts were so evident, that the greater part of 
the members of the Protestant union, of which he was himself 
the head, refused to give him their assistance to defend the throne 
he had usurped from the emperor.f At the same time, Ferdi- 
nand found an ally a% faithful as disinterested, in his cousin 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, who had restored the ancient 
Catholic league, and became again the defender of the constitu- 
tion of the empire, which, by the revolt of the Bohemians, and 
the treason of the electoral prince-palatine, was 'placed in immi- 
nent danger of entir^ dissolution. An army was raised, and 
placed under the command of John Tserelaes, Baron de Tilly, 
a Belgian by birth, and an experienced general. As .many 
modern authors, and amongst the rest Mitchell, have represented 
this man as a monster of cruelty and barbarity, it is important 
for us to know his character as it has been represented to us by 
contemporary writers. “ Tilly was as much distinguished by his 
military talents as by his sincere piety and irreproachable morals. 
Often borrowing time from the. night for prayer, when Ms ooeu- 


* Meo*el, df* GewbiohU d«* dreisugfcbdgen Knege*, tip. 382-3J4. 
t Losdoxp Aot* jwbllen, Tubing®, 173?, t. b P- 873. 
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pations had left him none in the day, and joining to the temper- 
ance of a herpiit the chastity of a monk.” # At his death he left 
no fortune, though he had not wanted opportunities for amassing 
one, had he followed the example of Wallenstein, and other com- 
manders of the period. 

Besides the Duke of Bavaria, the electoral prince \>f Saxony, 
although a Protestant, espoused the emperor’s cause, and entered 
Lusatia (a province of Bohemia) at the head of qn army. The 
imperial troops having joined those of the league, Duke Maxi- 
milian, who commanded the army in person, led them to Prague, 
where he won the famous victory upon the White Mountain, a 
hill near that city ( 1620 ). This victory put an end to the Bohe- 
mian revolt, and overthrew the throne of Frederic, who fled in 
haste from lvs kingdom, without making a single effort to defend 
it*+ Ferdinand had recovered by force of arms his power in 
Bohemia, and he had not only the tight, but, according to the 
ideas of the age, it was his duty to punish the chiefs of a party 
who had drawn upon the country fell the horrors of a bloody war, 
and who had exercised the utmost oppression against all who re- 
mained faithful to their ancient religion and to their sovereign. 
A sentence of death pronounced against rebels who had twice 
besieged the emperor in his residence, can certainly only be con- 
sidered in the light of a just punishment of the high treason of 
which the Protestant states of Bohemia had rendered themselves 
guilty. Their trial was regular in all its forms, and judgment 
was pronounced upon them according to the laws of the king- 
dom.:): Nevertheless (and this we learn from a Protestant contem- 
porary historian, and a defender of his co-religionists), the emperor 
wished to save the life of the accused, ujym the single condition 
of their acknowledging their guilt, and making an open submis- 
sion. Upon their repeated refusal of these terms, Ferdinand, 
after a night passed without sleep, signed the death-warrant of 
the most guilty, but commuted the sentence into exile or impri- 
sonment tor the remainder.^ No meiqjber of the Protestant 

* This testimony, which is borne to Tilly by many of bis contemporaries (amongst 
the rest Adelreiter (An Doles Boies gentis, t. lii. lib. 17), and the Marshal Gram- 
mont, Memoirs), has been ratified by the modern Protestant authors, Zschokke, 
Baiensche Geschichte, Aarau, 1820, t iii. p. 221, and Menzel, Geschichte des dreis- 
sigjsshrigen, t i. p. 866, 

t The conduct of this prince has been severely blamed by Menzel, loc. cit t. i. p. 487. , 

X Tilly, who commanded at Prague, gave to the accused under his charge every 
facility for escaping, and even suggested to them, through one of his friends, that 
they might do so ; .but, for some reason quite unknown to us, they did notavai! them- 
selves of the power. Habernfeld, de Bello Bohemioo, p. 61. 

$ Histona persecutionum Ecclesi® Bohemias, p. 220; Habernfeld, loc. cit ; Men- 
zel, loc. cit. t ii. p. 44-47 $ Leo Haadbueb, i. f ri. p» 866^ in the note. 
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s mm of Silesia and Moravia was punished with death) although: 
they had taken an active part in the revolt of the Bohemians. In 
Austria, one man only, Paul Gait, was executed at Vienna. 
Moreover, the emperor confirmed to the Bohemians all their 
privileges and political liberty, not even excepting the religious 
freedom gr&nted to them by the royal letter of Rodolphe Il. # 

Such was the conduct of Ferdinand, as it is described to us in 
the historical records of the times, which completely disprove the 
charges brought against this prince by Mitchell. “ Not a single 
act of pardon,” he says, “ not a single remission of punishment 
was granted. . . . One act of severity followed another. Ferdi- 
nand, with his own hands, ?ut in two the Bohemian Magna 
Charta, and burned the seal. • . . Ferdinand spared his Austrian 
subjects as little as he spared his Bohemians.” + .This author 
then indulges in the most violent declamations against the em- 
peror, who, after punishing die rebels, suppressed Protestantism 
in Bohemia. But it was clearly rather political considerations 
than a spirit of intolerance which influenced Ferdinand in his 
conduct. From the time of the Hussites downwards, Protestant 
doctrines had more than once drawn the inhabitants into revolt 
and disorder; and the emperor was persuaded that the re-esta- 
blishment of the Catholic religion could alone secure his autho- 
rity in that kingdom.}: 

In Silesia, where Protestantism was predominant, Ferdinand 
established religious liberty; and at his coronation at Prague 
(1627), the Protestant Dukes of Brieg, of Siegnitz, and of Oels, 
filled the posts of honour due to their rank. There cannot, 
therefore, be any reproach cast upon Ferdinand upon this sub- 
ject “ His persecution of the Protestants in Bohemia,’’ says 
Menzel, “ was a consistent working out of the principle which 
the Reformation introduced, that sovereigns had a right to regu- 
late the belief and the worship of their suojects. The Protestant 
princes had used this right in all its extent, and they considered 
it as an inalienable privilege.” § 

At any rate, the emperor permitted his Protestant subjects to 
emigrate from Bohemia, and allowed them six months to dispose 
of their property. It is true, that those who were entrusted with 


* Meosel, loc. cit. t ii. p. 99, 100 : Schmidt, Geschichte dcr Deutschen, t. ix. 
p. 223, 227. 

f Lite of Wallenstein, p. 72-77. Mitchell appears to misunderstand the scape of 
the royal letter of the emperor Rodolphe, when he palls it a magna charta. €* * * § he 
tetter bed nothing whatever to do with the political liberties of the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia. 

% Schmidt, Gese&chte 4er Deutsche^, t, ix. p, 223 ; Menzel, loo, cit p. 94, 95. 

§ Geschichte dec dreigiigjaehrigea Kjrieges, U ii. p. 101. 
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the exfceutioh of the imperial orders committed some violences? 
but they Werp often provoked by the Protestant peasants, who, 
following the example of the Hussites formerly, took up arms, 
and killed Catholic priests and noblemen;* The emperor’s arms 
had been successful also in the empire 5 the whole or the Palati- 
nate, with the exception of a few towns, had been subdued by 
the Spanish general Spinola, who had been sent to the assistance 
of the emperor. Ferdinand had pronounced die ban of the 
empire against the electoral prince Frederic ana his ally Duke 
Christian of Anhalt : he had conferred the forfeited dignity of 
Frederic on the Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. The Protestant 
union had laid down arms, and ftie emperor had declared his 
intention to convoke a diet for the month of September, 1621, 
in order to germinate the war, and to re-examine the affairs of 
the electoral prince Frederic arid of his allies. While every act 
of the emperor thus shewed that he respected the rights which 
the constitution assured to the princes of the empire, two princes, 
who may be termed adventurers;' continued to despise his au- 
thority, and to trouble the peace of Germany. Count Ernest of 
Mansfeld, and Christian of Brunswick, the administrator of the 
bishopric of Halberstadt, offered their services to the electoral 
prince Frederic, and induced him to continue the war against 
the emperor, instead of submitting to the decision of the diet. 
Ernest was the natural son of' Count Peter of Mansfeld, a Ca- 
tholic, and a general in the service of Austria : he had been 
legitimatized bv Rodolph II, and had served a long time in the 
imperial armies. He quitted the Austrian service, and entered 
into communication with the Union , changing, at the same time, 
hid religion for that of Protestantism. «»The Count de Mans- 
feld was a distinguished soldier, but he was the first who pro- 
claimed that pernicious maxim, “ that war should be made to 
levy its own resources.” The Bohemian states had taken him 
into their employment when they first rose in rebellion, and he 
had conducted the army which the Union c sent to their assistance. 
After the battle upon the White Mountain, he was forced to quit 
Bohemia, and withdrew into the Palatinate, where he defended 
Heidelberg against the Spanish army. He had thought fit, 
however, to enter into negotiations with the emperor, with a 
view to re-entering his service, when he acquired a worthy com- 
panion dn arms in the person of Christian of Brunswick;, At 
sixteen years old, Christian had been made administrator of the 
bishopric of Halberstadt, (1616,) through his father’s influence 
with the chapter of that town, which haa&lTeady embr&ced Prd* 


* Menzel, loc, cit p. 9t. 
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testantkm. The emiM reftteed t* confirm to thisyouttg awn 
the possession of ft bishopric which had been Se&dfqeMed against 
the provisions of the religious peace of Augsburg. Fearing to 
lose the means of supporting his lavish expenditure, end in love 
with the Princess Elizabeth, the Wife of dm PribCC Palatine 
Frederic— he had fastened the princess’s glove to his hat, with 
the devise “ All for God and for her”— this dissolute young man 
flew to war, which was his great passion. 

He raised troops in 1881, and laid waste the Catholic territo- 
ries of Westphalia, pillaging the churches and convents. “ lie 
had in his army,” says Menzel, “incendiaries who set fire to 
towns and villages in the mist scientific manner $ he boasted 
publicly of what he had done to the women in Catholic countries, 
and horribly mutilated all the Catholic priests who fell into his 
hands.”* 

Mansfeld and Christian were joined by the Margrave George 
Frederick Baden, formerly a member of the Protestant Union ; 
and these three princes declared war against the empeTOr, in 
the name of the Prince Palatine Frederic. 

It is thus impossible to blame the Catholic party or the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, for the continuation Of die war. The Count 
de Tilly, who Commanded the Catholic army, conquered these 
three princes, one after the other, took Heidelberg and Man- 
heim, and forced the Prince Palatine Frederic to separate his 
cause from that of his allies. Christian and Mansfeldf entered 
at first into the service of the republic of Holland, but soon 

a uitted it. Mansfeld invaded OstfrieSlond, and demanded from 
le Count of Oldenburg, who hod taken no part whatever 
in the war, the sum pf 150,000 thalers, and a free passage 
through his territory. Christian ehtered the country ot Ostia- 
brack, maintaining Mb troops by pillage. The diet Which the 
empetor had called, and which was then sitting at Ratisbort 
(1683), confirmed the sentence pronounced against the Prince 
Palatine Frederic, and also the investiture of Prince Maximilian 
of Bavaria with the ’electoral dignity. It decided also upon 
putting an end to the rapine of these two adventurers t and Tilly 
was ordered to continue the war against them. He compelled 
them to seek refuge in the north of Germany, where, despairing 
of success, they disbanded their troops. Christian went to Italy, 
and Mansfeld followed him soon after (1684). “ The conquest 
of the Palatinate,” says Mitchell, “and the expulsion firottl 

— — - — — —> *w 

* Breiwigj®hr**en Krieges, t. it p. 60 b . 

f These tiro chiefs at this time offered their services to the emperor, thhs shewing 
what were the true motives of their actions. Ferdinand rejected the offfer. See 
Handbuch, t« iit p. 371. 
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Germany of Mansfield and the Duke of Brunswick terminated 
the second act of the Thirty Years* War. It was again in Ferdi- 
nand's power to sheath the sword : be stood alone in the arena, 
but he stood armed, and his conduct and formidable attitude 
soon forced the remnants of the opposite party to adopt measures 
of security. It was easy to see that the liberty of Protestant 
Germany could not long be maintained, unless the power of the 
emperor and of the Catholics was confined within narrower 
bounds.”* We shall see that these remarks hafa no historical 
foundation, and that they fall before an accurate knowledge of 
facts. 

The success of his arms had rfced the emperor to a degree 
of power which alarmed the ancient enemies of the house of 
Austria. republic of Holland feared&hat Philip IV, king 
of Spain, might renew the war with them, in expectation of re- 
ceiving the support of Ferdinand, in return for the services he 
had rendered to this prince. The Cardinal de Richelieu, who 
was now in power, had begun to develope his political system, of 
which the principal object was to weaken the house of Haps- 
burg, which now, since the conquest of the Palatinate, menaced 
France on three sides at once. It was to be feared, moreover, 
that the emperor might reclaim the three bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, which France had taken possession of during 
the war of Schmalkald. The King of Denmark, Christian I 
who, by right of his duchy of Holstein, was prince of the em- 
pire, feared tliat the ecclesiastical reservation might be brought 
into operation as to the archbishoprics of Bremen and Lttbeck, 
which had been secularized by a prince of his family, John Fre- 
deric. He was desirous also of obtaining, the bishopric of 
Hildesheim for his son. These three powers found an unex- 
pected ally in the person of James I, king of England. Up to 
this time, James I had constantly refused to take part in the war, 
or to assist his son-in-law the Prince Palatine Frederic: his 
motive for this refusal was his desire to marry his only son 
Charles to a Spanish princess, daughtef to Philip iV. With 
this view, he had sent his son to the court of Madrid, accompa- 
nied by the Duke of Buckingham. * 

The scruples of Philip IV at marrying his daughter to a 
lieretic prince, had been quieted by a dispensation granted by 
Pope Gregory XT; but as this Pontiff* died immediately after- 
wards, the king wished the dispensation to be confirmed by 
hia successor, Urban VIII. The Duke of Buckingham, who was 
hated by the Spaniards for the haughtiness* ofTiis disposition. 


Life of WaUensteiB, p. 85. 
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made a skilful use of the delaygatt^ndant upon these uegatiatioBS, 
to persuade the prince that fie wal 'trftUd with by the dotal M 
Madrid. The "prince left Sptdft^redpitately, and the negotia- 
tions concerning thd marriage were Broken Off (1624). The king 
believed the 'statements of ms son and his fh'vohritfy and yielded 
to the solnntations of his daughter, and her husband the Prince 
Palatine lYederick, for assistance against the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, by whfch •also, he obtained revenge against the house of 
Habsburg. Accordingly he made overtures to France, and 
asked, for his son, the hand of* Henrietta, daughter of Henry 
IV. In 1695, an alliance was concluded at the Hague, between 
England, France, Holland at^l Denmark. James the First, it is 
true, died the same year? but his son and successor, ‘Charles I, 
followed up the designs of his father. The allies attempted to 
draw into their coalition, Prince Bethlem Gabor, who governed 
Hungary as vassal of the Turks, and also the Republic of 
Venice, an ancient enemy of the house of Austria^* || A letter 
written by the Prince Palatine Frederic, to the Coubt ae Thurii, 
(who, having been banished frdm Bohemia, was living at Venice) 
fell into the hands of Tillv, # and was the first notice of this 
alliance, of which nothing nad as yet transpired. “ The King 
of Denmark,” writes Frederick to Tnurn, “remains faithful to his 
engagements, and continues his preparations; he has lately 
raised 10,000 infantry ; but he must be assisted with money, "and 
the King of England will do his utmost in this respect The 
Republic of Venice cannot employ its money better man in 'sup- 
porting this prince, —the King or Hungary, (Bethlem Gabor,) 
has not received any of your letters, but he has received some of 
mine by a different channel.” Some tirtae afterwards another 
document became known, bearing evidence that the King of 
Denmark had Undertaken to raise an army of 38,000 men, by 
means of large subsidies which he expected to Receive from Eng- 
land and Holland. f It was agreed, moreover, that Mansfela, 
and Christian of Brunswick, should be authorized to levy troops* 
and to recommence thgir devastating warfare. 

Hie former succeeded in raising 15,000 men in England, and 
in joining these troops to those that Christian had enrolfed lit, 
France ; they met at Bergen op Zoom, from whence they marched 
together towards Northern Germany. The Protestant princes 
foe circle of Lower Saxpny^ made common cause with the end* 

- ■ * i * * ... . - - ... -* 
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mies of the emperor. Many amongst them had seized upon 
Church property, and Reared the execution of the ecclesiastical 
reservation ; «they therefore raised troops, of which they gave the 
command to the King of Denmark, making him commander in 
chief of the military power of the circle. In these circumstances 
the emperor saw himself obliged to take extraordinary measures, 
if he wished to prevent the empire from falling a prey to foreign 
enemies, who concealed their true designs under the mask of 
religion, and who called themselves the champipns of religious 
liberty, which they themselves in their own countries trampled 
under foot. “ Hardly ever, (says Leo) has a foreign power inter- 
fered in the affairs of Germany, ity a more egotistical spirit than 
did the King of Denmark at this period.* The army of the 
League, commanded by Tdly, coula not suffice to meet so many 
enemies at cnce, and the emperor knew not where to find means 
for raising another. He was extricated from this difficulty by 
Albert de Wallenstein, or Waldstein, who played so great a part 
during this war. He was the son of a rich Bohemian nobleman, 
who had become Protestant, biSt having lost his father at the 
age of twelve, his Catholic uncle Slavata had sent him to the 
Jesuit College at Olmutz, where he was brought back to the 
Catholic Church. As he grew older, he travelled through Ger- 
many, England, France, and Italy, accompanied by Peter 
Verdungus, a learned mathematician and astrologer. He had 
studied at the Universities of Padua, and Bologna, giving par- 
ticular attention to mathematics and astrology,*)- and to the mili- 
tary sciences. > 7 . 

On his return from Italy, he entered the service of the house 
of Austria, and fought for the Archduke Ferdinand of Styria, 
in a war agaiust the Republic of Venice* He soon distinguished 
himself by Ins military talents, and was rapidly promoted. 

By a marriage with a rich widow, who at her death left bint a 
considerable fortune, he was raised to the rank of the first nobility 
of the country. When the Bohemian rebellion broke out, he 
declared openly for the emperor ; at hip own expense he raised 
a regiment of cavalry and fought in the Imperial army* After 
the war he purchased a great deal of land, that bad been for- 
feited by the rebels, and the emperor gave him the title of Duke 
of Friedland, and the rank of a prince of the empire. Endowed 


* H&ndbuch, t iii. p. 374. 

it We must not.be surprised at Wallenstein’S predilection for astrology, at a 
period when astronomy was so successfully cultivated by Tycho Brahe# end Kepler# 
and when the Emperor Rodolph.il could forget the affairs of his empire, in obser- 
vation* on the stars. It Is certain that Wallenstein’* actions were greatly influenced 
by astrology, which in the end caused him to hasten to his destruction. ' 
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with great perspicuity and acuteness of mind, Wallenstein united 
to great energy of Character & high degree of ambition. No 
one anew better than he did how to gain the affection of his 
soldiers, to whom lie was most prodigally generous, even while 
maintaining strict discipline, with inexorable severity : he was 
consequently both beloved and feared by his army. Such was 
the man, who offered to raise for the emperor an army of 40,000 
men, without requiring extra assistance. The examples of 
Mansfeld, of Christian of Brunswick, and of other captains of 
the time, were at hand to confirm what he had learned by his 
own experience in war, and to encourage him to make a promise, 
which the emperor’s council were inclined at first to believe im- 
possible of fulfilment The religious troubles, which during the 
sixteenth century, desolated every country in Europe, had pro- 
digiously increased the number of those, who, driven from their 
country, and entirely ruined, sought the means of subsistence in 
a military life. Armies were nearly all composed of mercenary 
soldiers ; and war swelled the ranks with men, who cared only 
for their pay and for booty, and were ready tb follow any captain 
who Was generous and successful in arms. It was not uncom- 
mon, after a battle, to see the prisoners of war enrol themselves 
in the lines of the conqueror. The security offered by the name 
of the emperor, in whose cause he raised his array, together with 
his own great wealth and military renown, brought together in 
a few weeks 32,000 men under the standard of Wallenstein. 

In spite of the protestations they had made, that their armaments 
were intended only for the defence of their own territories, the 

1 >rinces of the circle of Lower Saxony were the first to begin hosti- 
ities, by crossing the frontiers of their circle, whilst Mansfeld and 
Christian laid waste the<Duchy of Cleves (1625.). ‘The emperor 
considered these acts as a declaration of war, and Wallenstein 
and Tilly marched against the enemy. These two generals com- 
bined their plans of operation so well^ that nearly, tne whole war 
was carried on in the enemies’ country; while Wallenstein, 
marching against Mansfeld, defeated him near Dessau, and forced 
him to take the road to Venice alone. He died during this jour- 
ney, at Urakowitz in Illyria. Tilly obtained, near Lutter, a decisive 
victdiy over the King of Denmark, who escaped with difficulty 
from the battle^ having lost his ally, Christian of Brunswick, 
who died of some complaint in 1626* The King of Denmark 
was now supported chiefly by English troops. By the aid of the 
subsidies he received from Richelieu, he reorganized his army ; 
declared theArehbishop of Bremen, whom he suspected of a secret 
correspondence with the emperor, to be deposed from hit see* 
and named bis own son Frederick, Archbishop of Bremen, ana 
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Bishop of Halberstadt. In this last town, the Archduke Leopold 
William, son # of the emperor, had been elected by the chapter, 
after the death of Christian of Brunswick. “ It was the old 
project of the Kings of Denmark, to make themselves masters of 
the north of Germany, re-appearing under a new form, and dis- 
guised under the name of zeal for the interest of religion. To 
save the honour of Germany, it was necessary to march against 
the usurper.* 

Tilly and Wallenstein united their victorious forces in Meck- 
lenburg (in 1627) and, at the head of 80,000 men, drove the Danes 
from the German territories, to the frontiers of Jutland. The 
greater part of the princes of Lower Saxony, such as the Dukes 
George of Lunenburg, Frederic Ulric of Brunswick, and others, 
renounced tjjeir alliance with the King of Denmark, and submitted 
to the emperor, who thought it right, severely to punish those 
that persisted in their guilty intrigues with the enemies of the 
empire. He deprived the Dukes of Mecklenburg of their dig- 
nities and possessions, and bestowed this duchy upon his victori- 
ous general Wallenstein, who was already Duke of Sagan, in 
Silesia, and who thus became one of the most powerful princes 
of the Empire.f This general was now engrossed with two 
schemes, which, if he could have carried them into execution, 
would have entirely changed the situation of Germany, relatively 
to the other northern powers of Europe. The first was, to pro- 
cure the King of Denmark to be deposed by his subjects, and 
the Emperor Ferdinand to be elected in his place ; the second, 
to restore, in some measure, the Hanseatic League, bv granting 

f real privileges to the maritime towns, on the borders of the 
laltic and the Northern Ocean. Germany would thus have had a 
naval force, which might have Coped wfth that of England, Hol- 
land, or Denmark. But the first project failed from the fidelity 
of the Danes ; the second was defeated by the resistance of the 
town of Stralsund, and the intervention of Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, in the affairs of Germany. 

The victories obtained by the generals of the emperor, had 
forced the King of Denmark to negotiate; and a congress was 
held at Lubeck, for the purpose of concluding a peace, while 
Wallenstein was besieging the town of Stralsund, which had re- 
ceived a Danish garrison. In the meanwhile, the emperor 


• l.eo Handbtich, t iii. p. 882 . 

<f The emperor has been often blamed for this act, as being contrary to the privi- 
lege*; of the princes of the empire; — but it must be considered, that the Dukes of 
Meeklenbuig had deprived themselves of these privileges, by contracting alliances 
with the enemies of the empiie, and that, consequently, Ferdinand only used the 
rights of war, when he treated Mecklenburg as a conquered country. 
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laboured to restore internal order in the empire, and, for this 
purpose, convoked (in 1627) a meeting of the eleqtoral princes, 
at Miihlhaus. In this assembly, Duke Maximilian was generally 
recognized as an electoral prince, and the emperor took the 
sense of the meeting upon the case of the Prince Palatine 
Frederic. * 

The unanimous opinion was, that the prince should submit to 
the emperor ; that he should make the amende honorable ; that 
he should renounce the crown of Bohemia, and the dignity of 
electoral prince, and that he should defray the expenses of the 
war. Upon these conditions, the ban which had been laid upon 
him was to be taken off*, and a part of his territories restored to 
him. This affair settled, the emperor required the advice of 
the Catholic princes, upon the best manner of obtaining the 
restitution of the ecclesiastical property which the Protestants 
had seized upon since the peace of Augsburg, and contrary to 
the ecclesiastical reservation , which was then guaranteed. The 
Catholic states insisted upon obtaining this restitution, because 
the constitution of the empire solemnly guaranteed the rights of 
the Catholic Church, and of its members ; and because the religi- 
ous peace had only been accepted by the Catholic states, upon 
the express condition, that a prelate changing his religion, should, 
of necessity, be deposed.^ It was, in consequence of this opinion, 
that the emperor published the famous edict of restitution two 
years afterwards (1629.) This edict decreed the restitution of 
all the Church property, which had been sequestered or confis- 
cated by Protestants since the religious peace in 1555, and gave 
to Catholic states the right to withhold from their Protestant 
subjects freedom of ^prship, though they were to be left at 
liberty to emigrate. This last decree was grounded upon the 
M right that had always been claimed by Protestant states of 
reforming their subjects, and banishing those that opposed 
them.”* This edict has been loudly blamed, add represented as 
an act of extreme injustice : “ The right of long established pos- 
session,” says Mitchefl, “ was entirely overlooked, and Ferdi- 
nand forgot, in his zeal for the Church, that he was factually 
setting himself up as a judge in a case in which be was a party 
also.”f Our limits will not allow us to enter into a long disser- 
tation, to prove, that the emperor upon this occasion, acted con- 
formably to the ideas of right generally entertained at that 
period. We will content ourselves with opposing to the opinion 
we have just quoted — those of two modern Protestant authors, 


* KhevcnhuUer Ann&les Ferdinaodez, t xi. p. 438. 
f Life of Wallen htein, j>. 126. 
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who have been hitherto our principal guides : “ If we consider 

only the positive right,” says Menzel, “ we cannot attack the 
edict of restitution.”* 

9 The Protestant states,’ 1 says Leo, “ had always acknowledged the 
ecclesiastical reservation to be a binding law of the empire ; many of 
them, in order to keep possession of the Church property they had' ap- 
propriated, caused themselves to be consecrated bishops, according to tne 
Catholic rites, that they might obtain a confirmation * from the Pope. 
It was not, therefore, contrary to the principles of justice that the emperor 
should execute a law of the empire, as soon as it was in his power to do 
so ; and when it is remembered, that very lately the King of Denmark 
had attempted to seize upon ecclesiastical property, as if it had been part 
of the domains of his crown, in order to found upon the possession of 
them, an usurped power in the north of Germany, it may be safely 
argued, that the emperor not only had the right, but that in his position 
it might even be his duty, to put into execution the ecclesiastical reser- 
vation. It is true, that it is quite a revolutionary principle to give the 
sovereign a right to determine the religious opinions of his subjects, 
(jus reformanai) but the Protestants Had first insisted upon this princi- 
ple, and the Catholic princes, when they adopted it, did no more than 
follow the example.”f 

A peace had been concluded with the king of Denmark at 
Liibeck, but Wallenstein had been obliged to raise the siege of 
Stralsund, whose inhabitants had derived fresh courage from 
the arrival of a body of Swedish troops, who repulsed the attacks 
of the enemy. Instigated by a desire to be revenged on the king 
of Sweden, and penetrating perhaps into the ambitious projects 
of this prince, Wallenstein sent a body of troops, commanded by 
his general Amheim or Arnim, to the assistance of Sigismund, 
the king of Poland, who was now on the r point of putting an end 
to his king war with Sweden by an armistice. With the re- 
mainder of his troops Wallenstein blockaded Magdeburg, which 
refused to open its gates to the emperor's son, who was designated 
archbishop. The Emperor Ferdinand was now at the height of 
his power; and many modern writers* amongst others M. 
Menzel4 have blamed him, in the sincerity of their patriotism, 
for n6t taking this opportunity to re-establish the political 
unity' of Germany, by restricting witfiin narrower limits the 
power and privileges of the states of the empire, and thereby 
strengthening the royal authority. 

u The German monarchy, (they sav,) had it been thus more firmly and 
secyrely based, might have struggled successfully against France and 

* Geschichte des dreisbigjfthrigen Krieges, t ii. p. 182. 

f H&ndtmch, t. iii. p. 380-387. 

{ Geschichte dcs Dreissigjiehrigen Kneges, tom. ii. p. 328-230. 
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England, who, by adopting these means, bad been able to secure thei r 
nationality and political preponderance ; while Germany, on the contrary* 
had /alien into a shameful dependence upon foreign powers.” 

We are far from contesting the truth of these observations, but 
instead of considering Ferdinand’s conduct as on this account 
blamable, we think it deserves the highest praise. If he had 
merited the reproaches so continually oast upon him, and if am- 
bition and egotism had been really the motives of his actions, 
would he have lost such an opportunity as this for establishing 
an absolute monarchy upon the ruins of the ancient constitution 
of the empire ? On the contrary, Ferdinand had so great a love 
of justice, and so much respect for the rights and privileges of 
those whose sovereign he was, that he was not to be drawn into 
a single act of violence. He gave" the strongest psoof of these 
sentiments at the Diet of Ratisbon. 

He had convoked that assembly in 1630, in order to secure to 
his eldest son Ferdinand the succession to the throne, and also to 
concert means for carrying into* execution the edict of restitution, 
and for establishing peace and order in the empire. But he met 
with unexpected opposition from the electoral princes, as well 
Catholic as Protestant, who, forgetting their religious discords, 
made common cause, and demanded as the first condition of 
peace, the dismissal of Wallenstein and the reduction of the 
imperial army. Many causes had contributed to excite this 
hatred against the emperor’s generalissimo. Wallenstein had 
raised himself from an obscure Bohemian nobleman to the rank 
of one of the most powerful princes of the empire ; he was now 
at the head of a victorious army, and the princes became alarmed 
at his avowed determination to cause the emperor’s authority to 
be respected by every one whomsoever.* The Duke of Bavaria 
was displeased at the decline of bis influence* since the success of^ 
his general had rendered Ferdinand independent of the Catholic 
league; and Maximilian put himself at the heaaof those who re- 
quired the dismissal ,pf Wallenstein. It was true also that* 
violence and excesses had been perpetrated by the imperial 
troops, even in the territories of the friendly princes ; but this was, 
an inevitable consequence of war, and of the peculiar organization, 
of armies at that period, which could not fhiny be charged to the 
account of Wallenstein. * 

The French cabinet laboured, by its intrigues, to hujuae the 
emperor to take the fatal resolution of granting the request of 

+ According to his enemies be had said, u that there was no occasion for electoral 
princes; that it was expedient to take from them their rank ; and that in ftiture, fol- 
lowing the example of France and Spain, where there was but one sovereign, Germany 
should have but one emperor.” — Menzel, loc. cit. 
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the states, and dismissing the only true support of his throne. 
Richelieu had succeeded in breaking up the power of the 
Huguenots, who, after the siege of Rochelle (1628), ceased to 
form apolitical party in France ; he then resumed his favourite 
policy of weakening the House of Austria, and by his mediation 
a definitive peace was concluded between Sweden and Poland 
(1629) ; while, at the same time, M. Charnace, the French 
ambassador, was negotiating an alliance betwfen Gustavus 
Adolphus and France ; and the Baron de Brulart and Father 
Joseph arrived at Ratisbon to foment discord between the 
princes and the emperor. Pressed by the French ambassador, 
Ferdinand sent his dismissal to Wallenstein, who obeyed without 
hesitation ; thus confounding his adversaries, who had laboured 
to instil suspicions of his fidelity* into the mind of the emperor. 
The army was diminished by one half, and the command of it 
was entrusted to Tilly.f 

* The enforcement of the edict of restitution was suspended 
until the meeting of a new dietj which was to be called the 
following year at Frankfort ; at which also the affair of the Dukes 
of Mecklenburg was to be once more enquired into. While 
the Emperor Ferdinand hastened, with even imprudent eager- 
ness, to gratify the desires of the states of the empire, the King 
of Sweden landed on the coasts of Pomerania with his troops, 
whose discipline and valour made amends for their small 
number. “ With the landing of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany,” 
says Mitchell, “ begins the dawning of a new and better era. 
Not only is the fortune of war changed almost immediately ; the 
mode of conducting it is changed also, and the voice of humanity 
is again listened to x wen amidst the din */ arms” If: 

The sequel of the history will show how far this remark is 
founded. Gustavus II (Adolphus) succeeded his father, Charles 
IX (1611), and ascended the throne of Sweden at the age of 
seventeen. He is thus described by a Catholic contemporary 
author : — , 

“The King, Gustavus Adolphus, is above all remarkable for his pru- 
dence, for the richness of his ideas in conversation, for his affability in 
negotiations, by his courage in enterprises, His diligence in business, in 

* Menzel, lor. cit. tom. ii. p. 237*262. Wallenstein shewed to the messengers 
who brought him his dismissal from the emperor, a horoscope be bad drawn of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and said to them, “You sec by the stars that the spirit 
(sjnntus) of the Duke of Bavaria is predominating over that of the emperor, and on 
this account 1 do not blame the latter.’’ Such was Wallenstein’s confidence in 
astrology, in which he sought reasons for his actions. 

f A large number of the 60,000 men who were disbanded, immediately joined the 
army of Gustavus Adolphus, who had just landed iu Pomerania. 

J Life of Wallenstein, p. 149. 
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difficult circumstances by his wisdom, in battles by his bravery, in dangers 
by his intrepidity, on all occasions by his vigilance. In a word he is a 
prince who know s and understands everything. There never was a general 
for whom his soldiers felt a higher degree of love and admiration. Heroic 
actions and efficient services are never forgotten by him.”* 

Gustavhs Adolphus loved war, and had already made it, with 
as much talent as success, against Denmark, Russia, and Poland. 
His great ambition was to become master of the Baltic and its 
coasts; to obtain it he had made war upon Poland, and now 
attacked Germany. The interests of religion were nothing to 
him but a pretext for realizing his schemes of conquest. 

" Gustavus Adolphus/' says Leo, "made the interest of Sjweden 
always his first object, and the plans he had m view m Germany were 
even more destructive to the constitution of the empire, and more usurping, 
than those of Denmark. Germany had no need whatever of this 
foreign interference, and it is only superficial reasoning, dictated by 
Protestant party spirit, which can pretend that the intervention of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was necessary fcir the maintenance of Protestantism m 
Germany.”! 

Wallenstein’s project of creating a naval force upon the Baltic 
and the northern ocean, threatened the power of this king; and 
the troops which the general had sent to the assistance of Poland, 
convinced him that, sooner or later, he should have to fear the 
intervention of Germany in the affairs of the north. Gustavus 
Adolphus determined not to wait to be attacked, but to take the 
offensive; and the disorganized state of Germany facilitated his 
project. 

The intelligence of the King of Sweden’s descent upon the 
coasts of Pomerania,, arrived at Ratisbon at the very moment 
when the states were pressing the emperor to disband his army, 
and dismiss his general. Blinded by their hatred of Wallenstein, 
they did not see that they were depriving themselves of the only 
man able to check the valiant en£Tny who had invaded the em- 
pire. They contented themselves with writing letters to the 
King of Sweden, to induce him to give up his projects in Ger- 
many. But Gustavus, while protesting that lie entertained only 
the most friendly intentions towards the States, treated them, in 
fact, in all respects like a conqueror. The Duke of Pomerania, 
Bogislao XIV, refused to enter into alliance with him* consider- 
ing it inconsistent with his duty to the emperor to do so. Upon 
this, the King of Sweden ordered him, “ as if he had been his 
* » 

* Gualdo Priorato, in bistoria delle guerre di Ferdmando III, lib. v. p. 127. u Ou&- 
tom ftex,” says the Pope's nuncio, Caraffa, (Germania Sacca reformata, p. 476) 
<' eui parem Suecta nullum, Europa paucos dedtt.” 

f ifaiidbuoh, tom. lit. p. 389-394. 
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sovereign and master,”* to come into his camp, and to open die 
gates of his residence at Stettin to him. He then obliged him 
to sign a treaty, by which the duke, who had no children, ac- 
knowledged the King of Sweden as his successor in his duchy ; 
by which treaty he violated an ancient hereditary agreement be- 
tween the houses of Pomerania and Brandenburg.f Finding no 
sympathy amongst the Protestant states of Germany, the King 
of Sweden concluded a treaty, by which he was to ^receive sub- 
sidies from France for five years4 These acts were not calcu- 
lated to inspire the Protestant princes of the empire with confi- 
dence; and, accordingly, they met at Leipsic (1631), and came 
to the unanimous resolution not to ally themselves with the King 
of Sweden against the emperor, but to raise an army, and defend 
their privileges- against whatever party should attack them. This 
resolution irritated Gu9tavus Adolphus, and especially against 
the electoral prince of Brandenburg, whose sister lie had married. 
To compel this prince to take his side, he attacked the town of 
Frankfort on the Oder, carried it' by assault, and sacked it. 
There was an imperial garrison§ in the town, although it be- 
longed to the electoral Prince of Brandenburg. Until now, the 
Swedes had met but little resistance ; for Tilly was occupied in 
besieging Magdeburg, which, from its situation on the Elbe, be- 
came a most important military position. The Protestant in- 
habitants of that town had already concluded an alliance with 
Gustavus Adolphus, and their defence was directed by a Swedish 
officer: all eyes were consequently turned upon the King of 
Sweden, who had now so good an opportunity of proving to the 
German Protestants, that he was there to assist them against the 
forces of the empire. But, instead of saving Magdeburg, Gus- 
tavus negotiated with the electoral princes of Brandenburg and 
Saxony, and required that they should give up their fortresses, 
and aid him with troops and provisions. At length, the Prince 
of Brandenburg consented to place the fortress of Spandau in 
the hands of the Swedes ; but it was too late. Tilly had taken 
Magdeburg, after a murderous combat, which lasted for four 
hours, fti the very streets of the city; where the inhabitants 
made so obstinate a resistance, as to cost the assailants more than 
a thousand men. A fire, which broke out in many parts of the 
town at once, destroyed it almost entirely, in spite of Tilly’s 
efforts to arrest its progress :|| nothing was left of this flourishing 

* L*o H&ndbuch, t. iii. p. 392. + Menzel, loo. cit. tu ii. p. 290. 

} Geijer Geschichte Schwedens, t. iii. p. 179. 

§ “The Swedish army entirely sacked the town, sparing neither the town-house 
nor any private house,” says the contemporary author of the Inventarium Sueei®, 
t. :i. p. 306, a work which is written in favour of the Swedes. 

|| It is from a contemporary author, Wossanburg* Floras Germanicus, p. 166, that 
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town, but the churches and a small number of houses that with- 
stood the flames. The city was dreadfully pillaged* by die 
soldiers, amongst whom were many Protestants. Some modern 
authors, and amongst the rest, Schiller, and those who have 
copied him, like Mitchell, accuse Tilly of the horrors committed 
by his army at Magdeburg : they have not even hesitated to re- 
peat the absurd ana apocryphal story, that Tilly replied to some 
officers who ^sked him to spare the town, “ Kill and burn a few 
hours longer, and then I snail see.”f A contemporary author, 
himself a Protestant, assures us that Tilly shed tears on behold- 
ing the ruins of the city 4 “ But the tears of the general,” says 
Menzel, “have not attained the same celebrity as those of 
Xerxes, Scipio, or Titus. It is, certainly, stated in modern his- 
tories,” continues the same author, “ that Tilly gave orders for 
die plunder and burning of Magdeburg ; but ml the circum- 
stances, as well as the character of this general, tend fully to re- 
fute the assertion.”§ Indeed, when we remember the moral 
condition of an army which has just carried a town by assault, 
and, moreover, the peculiar composition of armies at that period, 
we cannot blame Tilly for having been unable to prevent pil- 
lage. Gustavus Adolphus could not save Frankfort from being 
terribly pillaged, although the Protestant inhabitants did not 
offer the smallest resistance to his troops, who came to deliver 
them from the imperial garrison. That Tilly should have taken 
Magdeburg almost in the presence of the Swedish army, which 
was only a few days* distance from it, was a subject of universal 
indignation amongst the German Protestants. Gustavus Adol- 
phus found it necessary to publish an apology for his conduct, in 
which he threw all the blame upon the electoral princes of Bran- 
denburg and Saxony ; but these excuses were not credited, and 
the general opinion, that the King of Sweden might, if he had 
pleased, have saved Magdeburg, ^remained unaltered. One of 
the emperor’s most able generals, Pappenheim, who commanded 

-WT-fl* I — — 

we tarn this fact : the same author, and three others, of whom two are Protestants 
(Epitome fterum German icarum, p 101, and P. Winsemias paneg. in Gi^sta. Ajnst. 
1632, p. 94), and the third Catholic ( Adelzieiter Annales Boicae Gentis, t. in. p. 16), 
a&rtn that the inhabitants tifcmselves set fire to some houses, to stop the plundering 
o( the soldiers. 

* Iuventarium Suecise, t ii. p. 311. 

f Schillfcr Gesohichte des Dreissigjshrigen Krieges : Mitchell, Life of Wallen* 
staffed 181-184. The same story is told by the author of a work called “ The 
Swedish Soldier,* 9 which, is little deserving of credit : however, the author has been 
St the pains to add, 41 If this is true,” — a proviso which modern authors have not 
taken the trouble to insert. Menzel, loc. cit. t ii. p. 304, in the note. 

a X Certe Tillius collucentem late urbem; cumulosque cssorum et man antes tabo 
vicos obequit&ns, illacrymasse visus est: Brachelius historiarum nostri temporis, 
lib. hr. p. 954. 

§ Geschichte des Dreissigjsehrigen Krieges, t ii. pp. 304, 305. 
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under Tilly, was of the same opinion ; for, in a letter which he 
addressed to the Duke of Bavaria, after the taking of Frankfort 
by the Swedes, he assures him, “ that if the King of Sweden 
should continue his march, the imperial army would be forced 
to raise the siege of Magdeburg.”* * * § 

The electoral Prince of Brandenburg demanded 'back the 
fortress of Spandau, which he had ceded to the King of Sweden, 
in order to facilitate his march upon Magdeburg. Gustavus 
did, indeed, evacuate it ; but he marched to Berlin, and forced 
the prince, by a threat of cannonading the city, to give up to 
him Spandau and Kustrin, and to pay him 60,000 crowns a 
month, as a subsidy to maintain the war. After this violent 
conduct towards an independent prince, who was, moi cover, his 
brother-in-law,, Gustavus Adolphus occupied Mecklenburg, 
driving out the imperial troops and the persons whom Wallen- 
stein had appointed to the public offices, and re-established the 
two exiled dukes, on the condition of their owning him as their 
sovereign.! The Duke George of Lunenburg, the Landgrave 
William Y, of Hesse Cassel, and the valiant Duke Bernhard de 
Weimar, then joined his cause : this latter prince, the youngest 
of eight brothers, hoped, by the assistance of Gustavus Adolphus, 
to obtain possession of some ecclesiastical territories.^ This was 
his real reason for taking part in the war, during which he dis- 
tinguished himself by his military talents and his courage.§ The 
electoral Prince of Saxony remained faithful to his plan of ob- 
serving a strict neutrality. He had raised an army of 18,000 
men, and given the command of it to Arnirn, the ancient general 
and friend of Wallenstein, who had quitted the service of the 
emperor after his expedition into Poland. 4 , 

The emperor, who feared that the Elector of Saxony would, in 
the end, be obliged, whether he would or not, to make common 
cause with Gustavus Adolphus, summoned him to unite his 
troops with his, to resist the farther progress of the Swedes. 
But John George, who had hitherto rejected all the King of 
Sweden’s invitations to conclude an alliance with him, refused to 
accede to the demands of Ferdinand. The fear of a junction be- 
tween the Saxons and the Swedes, together with a total want of 
provisions, made Tilly at length determine to invade Saxony, 
which had not as yet suffered from the war. Irritated by this 

* Theatrum Europmum, t. ii. p. 352. Menzel, loc. cit. t. it. p. 311. 

f l5feo Handbuch, t. lii. p. 397. 

{ Menzel, loc. cit. t. ii. p. 326. 

§ A. very good biography of this prince has lately been published in Germany, by 
B, Rocsc ; Herzog Bernhard der Grosse von Sachsen -Wei mar. Weimar. 1828. 
1829, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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step, John George called the King of Sweden to his assistance. 
After joining the Saxon army, Gustavus attacked Tilly between 
Leipsic and Breitenfeld, and completely defeated him. The re- 
sults of this victory were immense. All the Austrian provinceswere 
left defenceless, and there wa9 nothing to prevent the conqueror 
from carrying his victorious arms to the very gates of Vienna. 
The greater part of the Protestant states of the empire followed 
the example of the Elector of Saxony, and embraced the cause 
of the Kingsof Sweden, who thus became in some sort the chief of 
all the Protestant party of Germany. Gustavus Adolphus thought 
the moment was come when he might throw off the mask, and 
openly avow his real intentions. The electoral Prince of Saxony 
had promised him his vote to elect him King of the Romans, # 
and the King of Sweden no longer affected to conceal that the 
throne of Germany was the ultimate end of his ambition.f But 
to establish his power upon a secure foundation, be meant to 
secularize the ecclesiastical territories of Magdeburg, Halber- 
stadt, Mayence, Wurtzburg, Bamberg, and Spires; to add to 
these a part of the Palatinate, and thus to compose a new state, 
which should embrace the whole of central Germany 4 “ It is 

evident,” -says Leo, “that Gustavus Adolphus made war for the 
interests of Sweden and not of Germany.§ 

Those views of the King of Sweden’s explain to us why, 
after the battle of Leipsic, lie directed his march towards tne 
Rhine, instead of invading Bohemia and Austria. He wished 
first to make himself master of Germany, from whence he might 
give laws to Ferdinand, who, had he been attacked in his capi- 
tal, would have opposed to him the same unshaken firmness with 
which he had triumphed over the Bohemians. Leaving it to 
the Saxons to pro&cute the war with the emperor, the King 
of Sweden turned towards the west. The towns of Erfurt, 
Wurtzburg, Aschaffenburg, Hanau, Mayence, and Manhehn, 
fell into hi3 power ; some opened their gates, others were carried 
by storm. The citadel of WTirtzburg, which had defended 
itself bravely, was sacked; and more than twenty Catholic 
priests were murdered by the soldiers at the foot of the altars. || 

* This was the title of tie intended successor to the imperial throne. 

f 1 he testimony of two contemporary and Protestant authors, De Puffcndorff, Com- 
ment ario de rebus Suecicis, hb. in. sec. 31, and of the author of the Theatrum 
Europaeum, t. ii p. 592, has been cited by Menzd, loc cit. t u. p. 321, in the note. 

X Gustavus Adolphus often spoke of it himself during his first stay at Nuremberg: 
see Breyer Beitrage zur Geschiehte des Dreissigjaehngea Krieges. Munchen, 
1311, t. i. p. 210 ; and Leo Handbuch, t. lit. pp. 400, 401. It is inconceivable bow 
Mitchell (Life of Wallenstein, p. 271) can say, * the proofs necessary to sunstantiatc 
this charge, are totally wanting.” This passage proves the trifling character of the 
author's labours. 

$ Leo, loc. cit. |j Wenzel, loc. cit. t ii, p. 325. 
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In all these towns, Gustavus forced the inhabitants to do him 
homage as to their sovereign* It was in vain that the Prince 
Palatine, Frederic V, demanded Manheim and the Palatinate 
from the proud conqueror. Gustavus treated him with disdain, 
and returned an evasive answer.* He had determined also to 
give to his chancellor Qxenstiern, the dignity of electoral prince 
of Mayence, after having secularizedf this bishopric, in order to 
have another vote at his disposal when his election as King of 
the Romans should be decided. In the meanwhile, the Saxon 
army had entered Bohemia, and threatened from thence Moravia 
and Austria. The emperor who had no army, nor any means to 
raise one, took the aavice of the majority of his council, and 
addressed himself to Wallenstein, with whom he had kept up a 
close correspondence, and who, since his dismissal, had lived at 
Prague, or on his estates in Bohemia, surrounded by an almost 
royal court. 

He had taken no part in public affairs, but he had attentively 
observed the march of events ; and doubtless it had not escaped 
his acuteness that the time was approaching when the emperor 
must have recourse to his talents, and when he must receive a 
full reparation for the injustice that had been done to him. It 
is very possible that he might smile at the progress made by 
Gustavus, and the reverses of Tilly, although there is no proof 
that is satisfactory of the truth of an accusation made against 
him at a later period, that he had entered into secret negotiations 
with the King of Sweden, in order to overturn the throne of 
Ferdinand.^: When the Saxon army had taken Prague, the 

emperor charged Wallenstein to negotiate with Arnim, in order 
to break, if possible, the alliance that had been concluded between 
the electoral prince of Saxony and Gustavus Adolphus. At the 
same time, the emperor entreated Wallenstein to resume the com- 
mand of the imperial troops : — he refused at first, but urged by 
the pressing letters of the emperor, he yielded at length. Under- 
standing, however, that he was to hold the command under the 
imperial prince Ferdinand, eldest son of the emperor, he declined 
it, but offered to raise an army of 40,000 or 50,000 men, and 

* Moser Patriotisches Archiv, t. vii. p. 179. The conditions which Gustavps 
wished to impose upon Frederic were so hard, that the latter rejected them. 

+ Leo Handbuch, t. iii. pp. 403*404. f 

+ These accusations are to be found in the proc&s of Wallenstein, published by 
order of the emperor : and they have been repeated by Khevenhuller Annales Ferdk 
nandea\ t. xii. pp. 1110-1116. Fcerster, (Wallenstein's Briefe, t ii. pp.l28-l?§) 
has endeavoured to refute them. But it is remarkable that the report of this secret'" 
intercourse between Gustavus and Wallenstein, had already gained ground at this 
period, and had even been inserted in the French journals. See the letter from 
Tilly to W alien stem, dated the 21st February, 1631, and the reply of the latter, dated 
the 14th March, tu Foerster, loc. cit. pp. 149-152. 
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to command it for three months# And such was the. renown of 
this general, that soldiers flocked from all sides to his standard ; 
and at the end of three months he was, in fact* at the head of an 
army of 40,000 men. But it was evident, that only he who 
raised these troops would he able to command them ; and being 
again solicited by the emneror, Wallenstein accepted the office 
of comm4nder-in-chief, with an almost independent power. The 
following are the chief conditions of Wallenstein’s service to 
the emperor: — the Duke of Friedland was named generaUssimo 
of the hous£ of Austria and the crown of Spain; the emperor 
was not to join the army in person, and could not issue any 
orders to it ; a safe conduct, or a pardon granted by the emperor, 
was to be of no value without the confirmation of the generalis- 
simo; in return for his services, the Duke of Friedland was to 
obtain one of the Austrian provinces, with all the rights of a 
prince of the empire of the highest class. In any future treaty 
of peace, Wallenstein’s interest in the Duchy of Mecklenburg 
was to be taken into consideration, and the hereditary states of 
the emperor were to be open to the generalissimo, and to his army, 
in case of a retreat.* Wallenstein has been often blamed for ex- 
acting such exorbitant conditions from the emperor; but the 
intrigues to which he had once already been a victim, and the num- 
ber of enemies he had, even in the imperial court, may iu some 
degree excuse him. But on the other band it cannot be denied, 
that these conditions were a proof of this general's great ambition 
— an ambition which tempted him to form guilty schemes, and in 
the end occasioned his ruin. It was towards the end of April, 
1632, that Wallenstein was again placed at the head of the im- 
perial army, and in less than six weeks, without giving them 
battle, he had forced # the Saxons to evacuate Bohemia. While 
he reaped fresh laurels, his old adversary, Duke Maximilian, was 
driven to extremity by the victories of the King of Sweden. 
This prince had passed the winter on the borders of the Rhine, 
where be seized upon a number ofemall towns, until the advance 
of Tilly forced himio turn his arms against Bavaria. After, the 
battle of Leipsic, Tilly increased his army to the* number of 
20,000 men, and marched to the assistance of the bishop pf 
Bamberg; but the arrival of Gustavus Adolphus with a larger 
force, compelled him to retreat upon the river Seek, in order to 
defend Bavaria. The Swedish army forced the passage of the 
river, and Tilly, who had been dangerously hurt, threw himself 
with his army into Ingolstadt, where he died of the consequences 
of his wound. Gustavus Adolphus attacked this fortress! but 

— ■ ■ - L ■ — .. — 

* Khevenhuller Aonales Ferdinande*, t xii. p. 15. 
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Idlicffc aid from the general he had so gr imomriy offended. The 
two princes were reconciled; “ nevertheless,^ says a contemrarary 
writer, 4< those who were present at this interview, believed they 
could observe that the Duke of Bavaria was a greater proficient iri 
the art of dissimulation than the Duke of Friealand. * The union 


of the imperial army with that pf the League, forced Gustavus to 
quit Bavaria and retire to Nuremberg, where the inhabitants 
were devoted to his cause. Wallenstein followed him, and en^ 
trenched himself in a fortified camp upon the heights of Forth, 
at two leaguesdrom Nuremberg. The two great generals of their 
time were thus for the first time opposed to each other, and a 
decisive battle was expected. Gustavus’s $trmy was superior in 
numbers, but Wallenstein had an advantage over his adversary 
in the position of his camp, which ctot off the supply of provision 
from the ’enemy. After six weeks, the King of Sweden, no 
longer able to remain at Nuremberg, attacked Wallenstein's 
lines, but was repulsed with great loss. In despair of making 
his enemy abandon so secure a position, be quitted Nuremberg 
and marched again towards Bavaria, whither he was followed by 
Maximilian. Wallenstein took the direction of Saxony, in order 
to force the electoral prince to abandon his Swedish alliance. 
The elector summoned Gustavus Adolphus to his assistance, who 
attacked Wallenstein near Lfitzen, on the 6th of November, 
1682: the battle was a most bloody one, and the King of 
Sweden having advanced too far, was kBled by several of the 
enemies’ balls.f Duke Bernhard de Weimar decided the fortunes 
of the day in favour of the Swedes. 

While we acknowledge the distinguished qualities of the King 
of Sweden, we must avow that his death was a great blessing 
to Germany, which this foreign conqueror r would have deprived 
of its independence. Mitchell goes too far in his eulogiuitts of 
this prince, and in placing him far above Louis XIV, and Napo- 
leon. 'I his author’s predilection for Gustavus makes him guilty 
of great injustice to Napoleon in particular, who was certainly ’ 
one of the greatest generals in modern times. * A ruthless con- 
scription placed hundreds of thousands of brave and intelligent 


* fchevetthuUer Annale^FerdmandeaB* t. p. 24.^ 

f Modern enquirers have fully proved that Gustavo* Adolphus did not fall a vie* 
Um to the treason of one of hp officers* as wa$ the prevailing opinion for some time: 
H3e$jer Cfcftcbichtc von Schweden, U 233, 
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soldiers at his command, ^ad the victories which he purchased 
with their blood* dazzled the world* who in its ready admiration 
of imperial sway, willingly overlooked the meanness of his 
character , and the insignificance of his talents.”* The Prince 
Palatine Frederic V, who had acted so unenviable a partin 
this war, died thirteen days after Gustavus Adolphus, without 
having recovered possession of his states. Ferdinand showed 
the greatest moderation on hearing of the death of his most 
formidable en&ny : “ Let us continue to be humble of heart (said 
he, to those who congratulated him upon it,) and to commend this 
business to God.’ , f And Pope Urban caused a low mass to be 
said. The loss of the two parties at Liitzen had been nearly 
equal ; but Wallenstein, by quitting Saxony, and taking up hte 
winter quarters in Bohemia, acknowledged himself aefeated. 
The death of Gustavus Adolphus had deprived the Protestant 
party in Germany of its chief; for this prince left only a daughter 
of seven years old — Christiana; and the emperor had every 
right to expect, that the war which had lasted already twelve 
years, would hp brought to a termination. These hopes were 
frustrated by two circumstances; on the one hand the activity 
displayed by the Swedish Chancellor, Axel Oxenstiern, one of 
the most able statesmen of his time : on the other, the ambitious 
projects of Wallenstein, who wished to be the sole director of 
German affairs, and to turn this power to his own advantage* 
After the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the war in Germany 
changed its character entirely. It was chiefly upheld by the 
two foreign powers of Sweden and France, who continued it 
for their own benefit. Sweden would not abandon the conquests 
that Gustavus had madg in Germany, and France strove to en- 
feeble the house of Austria. Amongst the German Princes 
who attached themselves to the cause of Sweden, the Dukes 
Bernard of Weimar, and George of Lunenburg, considered the 
war as a means of existence : Duke William of Weimar, and the 
Landgrave William of Hesse, received pensions from the crown 
of France. The elecforal princes of Saxony, and of Branden- 
burg, remained the allies of Sweden, but in some degree, in 
spite of themselves ; for they detested the Swedes, and were con- 
stantly negotiating with the emperor. These two princes took 
no part in the meeting at Heilbron, where Oxenstiern succeeded 


• Life of Wallenstein, p. 273. 

t Larmormain Speculum Theopoliticum, cb. xvii. p. 93. Mitchell loe. cit 2V6, 
977, accuses the emperor of having shown on this occasion an unmeasured joy. 
But the author does not support his opinion by any authority, and ft is evident that 
it was instilled intohim by that party spirit which is displayed in every page of 
his work. 
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in concluding an alliance between the Protestant States of the two 
circles of the Rhine; and of Franconia and Swabia, on the one 
part, and Sweden on the other. The Swedish Chancellor was 
entrusted with the chief management of affairs, and he increased - 
his power by treaties with France, Holland, and England. In 
this division amongst his enemies, the emperor might nave found 
a noble opportunity to put an end to the war. His own plan 
was to oblige the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, by dint 
of negotiations, to abandon the Swedish cause, to ‘drive these in* 
vaders from German ground, and then to compel the other Ger- 
man princes to lay down their arms. But his hands were tied ; 
he could not dispose of his military power, .without the consent 
of Wallenstein, who was the sovereign of his army ; and whose 
views tyere not the same as his own. Yet circumstances were 
now much in favour of the Imperial general, who was at this 
time at the head of 40,000 men, over whom he exercised an ab- 
solute sway ; while the forces of the enemy were led by many, 

g enerals, more or less independent of each other, Duke Bern- . 

ard, and under him, the Swedish general Horn,, led the chief 
arjny, and continued the war in Franconia, argl the south of 
Gerjnany. Duke George of Lunenburg; together with the Swe^ 
dish General Kniphausen, was at the head of a division in 
Lower Saxony and Westphalia. These two princes were not 
inclined to pay much attention to. the ordery of die Swedish 
Chancellor, who had only a small army under his influence, un- 
der the command of Banner, which was stationed in the terri- 
tories of Magdeburg and Halberstadt ; and the Saxon army, 
ifnder the commana of Arnim, dependent still leas upon the 
Chancellor, although the exiled Boheraiap, the Count de Fhuro, ' 
had joined it with 6,000 Swedes. After the death of his Jbrmi- , 
dable enemy, Wallenstein -seems to Imve aspired to becotnipg 
independent, and to playing the. part of arbiter in Germany*—* 0 
dictate conditions of peace to the jforeijgn po>vers, ;to the princes 
of the empire, and the emperorj' We. g,re induced to believe 
this from qn attentive consideration of his actions, from die 
battle of Liitzen until his death. While, the Protestant armies 
were actively following up the advantages th£y had derived front* 
the victory of Ltitzen, Wallenstein remained in Bohemia until 
the month of May 1638, Duke Bernhard' threatened Bavaria 
with h new invasion ; George of L,unenburc tdbfcflairnelm, and 
tnany other important towns in the notdjl oT<afannsaiyj. and the.y 
Saion army conquered the w^iole of SiWia.? Wallenstein,, who 
bad orders from the-emperor fohegbtiate vfhjhthe electoral; 
princes of Saxony ana Brandenburgs .toolFtbe (pportum^F'^tf 
opening a correspondence with France. For ibis purpose he 
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employed chiefly one of his most intimate friends, the Count de 
Kinsky, who lived at Dresden, and commenced an intercourse 
with M. de Feuquiferes, the ambassador from France to the 
electoral-princes of Saxony; yet he was careful not to com- 
promise himself, by committing any thing to writing, or by en- 
trusting his schemes to General Amim, who, as well as his sove- 
reign, leaned to the emperor’s side.* About the banning of 
May, Wallenstein marched to Silesia, but instead of attacking 
"the enemy, who could only have opposed him with 20,000 men 
at the most, he passed four weeks in marching and counter- 
marching, and at last concluded a truce of a fortnight with 
Amim. In an interview with this general, Wallenstein expressed 
his wish for a general peace with Sweden, and with Saxony and 
Brandenburg ; complained of the Duke of Bavaria, ana the 
Jesuits, who he saia were his greatest enemies at Court ; and 
threw out hints that it was his intention to seize upon the crown 
of Bohemialf The Count de^Kingky, had already made M. de 
Feuquieres aware of Wallenstein’s intentions ; adding that Wal- 
lenstein was treating on the same subject with the Swedish 
chancellor, through the intervention of the Count de Thurn, 
who commanded a body of Swedish troops in the Saxon army.J 
But Oxenstiern had an acuteness of mind, and a" clearness of 

S )litical views, no ways inferior to Wallenstein’s, and which was 
tal to these ‘plans. The chancellor penetrated his real designs, 
and advised tne Count de Thum not to be deceived by the Duke 
of Friedland, and neither to hasten the negotiations, nor to ad- 
vance too far without giving him notice of it ;§ and in this he 
was right, for Wallenstein hated ‘the Swedes, and would have 
rejoiced in an opportunity to sow discord between them and the 
Gehnan princes,. and to make his oWn profit by it. At all events 
he kept the court of Y^nna in ignorance of these negotiations 
with France an^ Sweden*- — a clear proof of the guilt of his de- 
signs* In h& emperor, "he speaks only of his hopd 

sqon to conclude^ ' favorable peace with Saxony, that he may 



£ Letter form Feuquieres toftioheliep, dated 17th Julie, 1633, in the Letters of 


FcristuCres, t, i. pu $25. Fee rstex would have it, that the Count de Kinsky acted in 
this business on hiapwn account/ anil not by the authority of JVallenstein ; but the 
* great intimacy of {heeotwo men refills this crafty excuse, by which the authofr has 
sought to JttstMy foe man wbdse defence he has- Undertaken. . * 

f Thektrum Ra»pfettm, t iii. p. 74. Puflkndorf Oommentaria de rebus Sfrotis* 
S3. Xhevenh&ller Afcncles FSrdindndew, t* xii. p, 578. Bpkisch Religion' 
*»**£», t. V* Meazel has ksftayly proved that these words of Wsd^Mein 

havjgr not been ^circulated Only »j»ee Vis death, as his defenders have asserted* ^ 

V |4«moir» of Richelieu, t, vili* m 3S4 Letter from Louis XIII to M. de Fan* 
%v4kmi mhJupc* 7839, t. i. p. 25a Tne Swedish histoHan Chemn£t££ who wfoto 
Uie^efemts- of Ozen»tiern r tettr‘ tyk same stotr. Sehwedischer I in Bcntech- 
land# Stockholm, 1653, Lii. p. 154. \ 

§ Chemnitz, lot* cit 
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then drive the Swedes from the German territory.* The French, 
jealous of the increasing influence of Sweden, made great efforts 
to come to a conclusion with Wallenstein. M. de Tejiqui&res 
addressed two letters to him, and although he received no answer, 
he continued to make him great offers, through the medium of 
the Count de Kinsky, who, in the name of the Duke of Fried- 
land, had put several questions to him respecting an alliance 
with France. Feuqui&res sent these questions to Paris, and 
received an official reply, dated the 16th July, 1633, in which 
amongst other things, it was said, “ that if the Duke of Fried- 
land would conclude a treaty, by which he would oblige himself 
to keep on foot an army of 30,000 foot soldiers, and 4 or 5,000 
cavalry, wherewith to oppose the designs of the house of Austria, 
his Majesty would bind himself to pay him one million of francs 
yearly /’f This reply was accompanied by an autograph letter 
frdm Louis XIII, to the Duke of Friedland, which was couched 
in the most general terms, that it might do no harm in case it 
should fall into other hands. In fhe meanwhile the inactivity of 
Wallenstein, which surprised every one, had been enquired mto 
by his numerous enemies at the court of Vienna. Intrigues 
were renewed against him, and it was probably to triumph over 
his adversaries, that Wallenstein renewed hostilities in Silesia, 
the day after the conclusion of the armistice, (the 23d June 
1633.) But after an attempt at surprising the fortress of 
Schweidnitz, which failed, he entrenched himself in the moun- 
tains, between Silesia and Bohemia, and remained inactive 
during eight weeks. At length he concluded a new armistice 
for four weeks, with Arnim, and the Count de Thurn.J 

Wallenstein had neither replied to the* communications of M. 
de Feuquteres, nor to the letter of king Louis XIII, so that the 
French ambassador no longer knew on, what terms he stood with 
him. When, in the month of August, on his return from Berlin 
to Dresden, the Count de Kinsky came to him, and in Wallen- 
stein’s name, inquired if the French cabipet was still disposed to 
treat with him on the same terms as formerly, Feuquiferes, who 
begad to distrust the Duke of Friedland, gave an evasive answer, 
and nothing farther was done. The conduct of Wallenstein Be- 
came more and more enigmatical to all who were concerned With 
him* If we may believe an assertion which De Kinsky made to 


* Schmidt, Geschichte der Deutschen, t. x. p. 149. It is singular, that M, Foer- 
ster in Wallenstein’s Correspondence, which be has published, has inserted none of 
the letters whieh this general exchanged with the emperor during the whole year 
1633. , & ' 

' + Feuqui&res letters, t. ii. p. 1. 

X Forster, Wallenstein’s Briefe, t* ii* p. 50. # 
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De Feuqui&res, at a later period, die only reason why Walleij- 
stein did not declare openly against the emperor, was the fear of 
being abandoned by a part of his officers.* However this may 
be, he shewed the same indecision in his conduct to Amim, who 
had gone in person to communicate to Oxenstiem the proposi- 
tions that Wallenstein had made to him, at the conclusion or the 
last armistice. “ The Duke of Friedland,” said the Saxon 
general, “ has determined to be revenged on the emperor, for 
the insult offered to him three years ago, if only he could be 
secure of the support of the Protestant states. He believes that 
he can depend upon the greater part of his officers ; and has 
concluded this armistice, in order that he may enter into com* 
munication with the Swedish chancellor. His plan would be to 
march to Bohemia, and from thence to attack Austria and Styria, 
while Duke Bernhard de Weimar should march against Bavaria, 
and the Swedish general Horn against the Spaniards, who, un- 
der the command of the Duke de Feria, had entered the south 
of Germany from Italy.” The chancellor gave no credit to the 
communications of Arnim, whom he suspected on account of his 
old connexion with Wallenstein. M He, however, informed the 
Duke of Weimar of the whole affair, advising him not to be de- 
ceived by the Duke of Friedland,” but to wait for what he calls 
" his real demonstration.” At the same time, he sent an officer 
into Silesia to acquire more ample information, and to assure 
Wallenstein of his assistance, if ne were really inclined to turn 
against the emperor.f The historian of the Emperor. Ferdinand 
tells us, that the chancellor entrusted to one Bubna, a Bohemian 
exile, written propositions to Wallenstein, who, after having read 
them, said aloud to the bearer of the letter, u This chancellor is 
a reasonable man, — these proposals are excellent; but it is not 
yet time. When it is time, I will do it all.”| In these words, 
if Wallenstein really made use of them, we may perceive another 
motive for his indecision. He thought he could .tell by his astro- 
logical calculation? that the time for acting was not arrived; and 
in fact, he again brok£ off all negotiations. 

When Arnim returned to Silesia, after the journey be had 
taken to see Oxenstiem* Wallenstein proposed that they should 
form an alliance to drive the Swedes from the empire, in the 
fir# place; and when the Saxon general expressed his astonish- 
ment at this proposition^ he sent him word that he would com- 

4 Fenquiires* Letters, t. ii. p. 211. " 

t Chemnitz, lac. cit. Reese Bernhard da Grotwe, t. i. p. 246. 

X KhevenboIJer, Annates Ferdinande®, t xH. p. 1 12% 

§ Arnira’s Letters to the Electoral Prince of Brandenburg, in Farster, t. Hi. pp. 
72,76. ' 
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njence hostilities on tbe 1st of the following October. Appear* 
ing as if he would invade Saxony, be deceived bis enemies,' who 
divided their forces. Amim marched towards Dresden, and tbe 
Count de Thurn, who remained with 6000 men in Silesia, was 
surprised by Wallenstein, and forced to surrender, uncondition- 
ally, with his arms and baggage. Against all expectation, he 
restored Thum to liberty, thereby increasing the suspicions which 
were now entertained against him at Vienna ; but the presence 
of Thurn, whom he had employed in his negotiations with Oxen- 
stiern, would undoubtedly have compromised him at court. 
After this coup*de-vnain , he drove the enemy from Silesia, and 
^advanced into Lusatia, while a detached body of troop under 
Tefzka ravaged Brandenburg, and levied a contribution upon 
Berlin.* But while he followed up his triumph over the enemy, 
Wallenstein saw with pleasure the progress made in Bavaria by 
Duke Bernhard de Weimar and General Horn. The imperial 
general, Aldringer, who also commanded the Bavarian troops, had 
been forced to fall back upon the Izor; and Wallenstein con- 
sented, after reiterated entreaties from the emperor and the Duke 
Maximilian, to send him some reinforcements, but with the 
strictest orders to hold himself on the defensive^ The conse- 
quences of these orders were most vexatious ; for Eichstedt, and 
part of the palatinate, fell into the power of the enemy. At 
length, the rapid progress of the Swedes determined the emperor 
to ask for the assistance of Philip IV of Spain. A Spnish army 
was assembled at Milan, under the orders of the Duke de Feria, 
and was from thence to march into the south of Germany. No 
sooner had Wallenstein learnt this, than he sent Colonel Diodate 
to the Cardinal-Infant, Ferdinand, brother of the king of Spain, 
to desire that Feria should not enter Gerbiany, because, he said, 
the arrival of foreign troops might occasion the breaking-off of 
the peace which he was on the point of concluding.^ Wallen- 
stein had never been farther from attaining this object than at this 
time, and the pretext was but a poor disguise of’ bis fear of the 
arrival of an army, which might weakeh his influence at the 
court qf Vienna. When the Spnish army had crossed the Alp 
in spite of him, he refused, at first, to giye orders to AMrmgerto 


* Wallenstein's Letters to tbe Count de Gallas, dated 12th October, 1833, in 
Forster, t. iii. p. 8?, 82. 

f He repeated these orders to Aldringer at the very time when he was writing to 
the emperor that he had left this general to act according to his discretion. Foster 
and* Mitchell (who, in this part of his work, has only copied from Fcerster) do -not 
mention these heavy charges which are brought against Wallenstein in the official 
recital of his process. It must be presumed that these authors have found no' docu- 
ments which can disprove it 
+ Schmidt, Gesehichts der Dcutsejbcn, t at. p. 154. 
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join him; and when be yielded to the emperor's dejswre, he sen t 
him secret orders to cross the designs of las new allies.* 

The Duke de Feria wished to march against the Swedes, and 
tp give them battle near Dutlingen, on the Danube; but when 
this plan was discussed in a council of war, Aldringer opposed 
it, and succeeded in persuading the Spanish general, who had no 
great military talent, to abandon this protect, and to march to* 
wards the Rhine.! Duke Bernhard ae Weimar profited by the 
false steps of the enemy, to besiege Ratisbon. Again the Duke 
of Bavaria entreated Wallenstein to send him 5000 men, and the 
emperor dispatched seven couriers, one after another, urging him 
to send a reinforcement under the command of Gallas to R$tu|- 
bo«4 But Wallenstein, who saw the success of the Duke of 
Weimar with pleasure, threw no obstacle in his way ; and fjbe 
Swedes took Ratisbon, Straubing, and some other towns, threat- 
ening, on the one hand, Munich, and, on the other, Passau and 
Linz. Alarmed for the safety of Austria, the emperor demanded 
help in the most energetic tqpns, and Wallenstein quitted Lusa- 
tia, at length, in the month of November, and encamped for some 
time at Furth, near Nuremberg. But instead of continuing his 
route, he retraced his steps, and took up his winter quarters in 
Bohemia. The emperor tried at first to prevail with him to 
choose other quarters ; but he allowed himself to be persuaded 
by Wallenstein's reasons, and wrote him a most obliging letter, 
informing him that he had sent him 100,000 florins from his 
private treasure, and a large quantity of provisions which he hud 
collected for him in Austria and Hungary. § 

This letter was of a kind to set Wallenstein’s mind at rest 
respecting the emperor's sentiments towards him ; but instead of 
its turning him from 4iis ambitious projects, he resumed them 
the more actively, as he now felt secure that his negotiations with 
Sweden and France had not transpired. While the Count de 
Kinsky was informing De Feuqui&res, in a letter dated the 1st 
January, 1634, that were was nothing now to* prevent the exe- 
cution of the treaty between France and the Duke of Friedlpnd, || 
Wallenstein, on the other hand, was trying to gain over to his 
purposes the generals of his army, and to make sure of tWe subtd- 


* Gualdo, Historic delie Guerre, p. 17$; Schmidt, loe. cit. 

J Gualdo, loe. cit p. 176, 177. 

Sehmidt* loe. cit ; Chemnitz, Joe. cit t & P* 336. Foe rs ter does not mention 
these lads, which have nevertheless a most suspicious appearance against Wallen- 
dein. , 

f This Letter is dated the 3rd January, 1634, in Fmrster, Wallenstein's Briefo, 
t . tn. ji. 1 49 144 

II See Count Kinsty’s Letter, and Da fouquifere’s reply to it, in Feuttef, t. iii. 
p. 448 - 450 . # 
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tern officer*. The first person to whom he communicated his 

E lans was the Count Piccolomini, an Italian by births in whom 
e had great confidence ; but this general, while he feigned to 
approve of the plans suggested to him, was the first to sound an 
alarm at Vienna. Wallenstein next convoked, on the 11th 
January, a meeting of all the chief officers of the regiments at his 
head-quarters at rilsen ; and in order to sound their dispositions 
towards him, he caused it to be announced to them by General 
Illo, his friend and confidant, that he intended to leave the ser- 
vice of the emperor, on account of the injustice with which he 
was treated at court. Illo prevailed with the officers to entreat 
the general to remain at the head of the army, by representing 
the ill consequences his resignation would have for them. A 
deputation waited upon Wallenstein, who, after some hesitation, 
promised theih not to forsake the army. Illo and Terzka pressed 
the officers to sign a document they had drawn up, in which they 
bound themselves, by an oath, to “ remain faithful to the Duke 
of Friedland, until the last drop of /heir blood, so long as he con- 
tinued in the service of the emperor” This document was signed 
at a banquet given to the officers, in the course of which confu- 
sion and disputes had arisen, on account of the refusal of some of 
the guests to affix their names. Wallenstein’s enemies afterwards 
asserted that the copy of the document offered for signature at 
the banquet, did not contain the last clause ; but as this fact was 
not alleged on the trial which, at a later period, took place of 
some o ft the officers who signed the paper, the question must re- 
main in doubt.* 

Wallenstein having heard of these disputes, called a meeting 
of his officers on the following day, — restored to them the docu- 
ment they had signed, — and again declared to them that he should 
leave the army. They entreated him to pardon what had taken 
place the day before,— signed several copies of the document, — 
and insisted upon it that ne should not resign.f These facts* the 
truth of which cannot be contested, have a strong appearance of 
guilt, “ If,” says Menzel, “ Wallenstein did not conceal under 
these actions any projects hostile to the emperor, — if he really 
intended only to lay down the command pf the army, as at this 
period he so often said he should, — there is no conceivable reason 
for his forming, through his friends, such an association amo ngst 
his officers ; or why did he not put a stop to it, so soon as it be- 
came known to him, if his confidants had acted without, his 
authority Wallenstein was altogether silent upon the subject 


• Fcerater, Wallenstein’s Briefe, t iti. Jt. 147-151. 
t KbevenhiiUer, Annul es Fenl. two. xii* p. 1140. 
+ Drciwigj»briger Krieges, t. ii. p. 400. 
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in his letters to the emperor, who heard of these events at Pilsen 
from Aldringer and Piceotomini. Ferdinand had been slow to 
credit the accusations brought against his generalissimo; but he 
yielded at length to the solicitations of his council, and of the 
Spanish ambassador, Ognate, and on the 27 th January signed 
letters-patent, by which lie transferred the command of the army 
to Count Gallas, at the same time granting pardon to all the 
officers who hacMoined the association at Pilsen, except Wallen- 
stein, Illo, and Terzka. Gallas, at the same tircte, received an 
order to arrest these three persons, that they might take their 
trial ; or if this were impossible, to seize upon them alive 4 or 
dead.* The existence of these letters-patent was kept a profound 
secret, and the emperor did not interrupt his correspondence 
with Wallenstein. The advocates of the latter have charged this 
to Ferdinand as a crime; but when we remember his uncertainty 
as to the disposition of the army, and also the unlimited power 
with which Wallenstein was invested, it must be owned that the 
most ordinary prudence required that he should act with great 
precaution, and not too soon awaken the suspicion of this general. 
Gallas was at Pilsen when he received the charge to execute these 
orders. Wallenstein had at first no suspicion that the emperor 
was informed of his projects ; and thinking himself secure of his 
army, he actively continued his negotiations with France.f At 
the same time, he made overtures to Duke Francis Albert of 
Lunenburg, who had arrived at Pilsen, deputed Vjy the electoral 
princes of Saxony and Brandenburg, to negotiate a peace with 
the emperor. 

The departure of Gallas, followed immediately by that of 
Piccolomini,^who joined Aldringer at Linz, gave the first alarm 
to Wallenstein, who was soon informed of the letters patent is- 
sued against him. He immediately sent the Duke of Lunen- 
burg to the Duke Bernhard de Weimar, to desire him to draw 
towards Bohemia, and effect a junction with him;j: at the same 
time, he gave the necessary orders for concentrating his army at 
Prague by the 2Srd February. On the 20th of the same month, 
he made his principal officers sign a protestation that Jie had 
never entertained any designs hostile to the emperor : but it wais 
too late. On the 18th February, fresh letters patent were issued 
against him : and the majority of his army had already^ been 
gained for the emperor, by Generals Gallas, Piccolomini, Al- 
dringer* Maradas, and Suys. Suys made .himself master of 

Prague ; and Wallenstein's only chance was to draw toward* the 

* * 

• Fcerster, loc. ciL t. iii. p. 1TM79. f Fouquitm’ Letters, t. ii. p. 211. 

X Chemnitz, t. »i. p. 335. 
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frontiers of Bohemia, and join Duke Bernhard, with such of his 
trows as had remained faithful to him. He went from Pilaen 
to Eger, accompanied by Illo, Terzka, Kinskv, and some other 
officers; but Colonel Gordon, the commandant of this town, 
conspired against him, with Butler and Leslie, and killed him 
with his partisans, on the night of the 24th-25th ^February. 
Without undertaking to justify this violent action, it must, at 
least, be acknowledged, that Wallenstein had been guilty of high 
treason, and that he did not fall, as some modern authors have 
asserted, a victim to perfidious intrigues : nor can the emperor 
be accused of cruelty and injustice, in giving orders to seize, alive 
or dead, the person of a general whom all his contemporaries 
accused of high treason, ana against whom there were the heavi- 
est suspicions. w The mildest sovereigns of our days,” says 
Menzel, “wduld certainly not think themselves obliged to keep 
any measures with a general who was secretly intriguing with 
a foreign power, and, still more, a hostile power.”* 

The events which immediately followed the death of Wallen- 
stein, place the guilt of his conduct after the battle of Ldtzen in 
a still more striking point of view. The imperial army, under 
the command of Ferdinand, the emperor’s son, was everywhere 
victorious. It retook Ratisbon ; and gained a brilliant victory 
over Duke Bernhard and General Horn, near Noerdlingen 
(1634). All Swabia and Franconia fell into the power of the 
emperor. In spite of the renewal of the alliance between 
Sweden and France, and the arrival of a French army on the 
banks of the Rhine, the imperial troops took Augsburg and Phi- 
lipsburg, and made a prisoner of the Archbishop of Tr&Ves, 
who had espoused the French side. At the same time, the em- 
peror resumed his negotiations with the electoral Prince of 
Saxony, and concluded a peace with him at Prague, on the 30th 
May, 1635 ; to which peace the electoral Prince of Brandenburg 

f ave in his accession, on the 27th August, in the same year. 

)uke George of Lunenburg had done the same on the 29th 
July, having quitted the service of Sweden*. Shortly afterwards, 
the Dukes of Mecklenburg, the towns of Erfurt and Frankfort, 
the Protestant states of the circle of Lower Saxony,, and the 
Hanseatic Towns, abandoned the cause of the two foreign 
powers; and France and Sweden had no longer any allies 
amongst the Protestant states of the empire, except the Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, the Duke of Wurtemberg, flip Margrave 
of ]3&den, and Prince Bernhard of Weimar. Ail these successes 
the emperor had obtained in less than two years, without any ex- 

* Oreissigj&hrigett Krieges, t 41* p. 409. 
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traordinarv efforts, and with obly the same troops that had been 
united under die command of Wallenstein. Yet the war lasted 
for thirteen years longer ; thanks to the activity of those two im- 
placable enemies of the House of Austria, Cardinal Richelieu 
and the Swedish chancellor Oxenstiem; and the power and 
prosperity of Germany were so reduced by it, that, for more than 
a century, it could not recover from these disasters.* 

From this state of degradation, Wallenstein might, perhaps, 
have saved hi* country, iihe had honestly employed for this pur- 
pose those talents which have placed him so high upon the list of 
the most eminent captains and distinguished statesmen of Europe. 


Art. VII. — Voyages , Relations , et Mtmoires Originaux pour 
servir a VHistoire de la D&couverte de P Am#rlque. Publics 
pour la premiere fois en Fran^ais par H. Ternaux-Compans. 
6 tom. 8vo. Paris. 1837? Contenant: 1 . Relation v&riaique 
de la ConquHe du P#rou et de la province du Cuzco , nommtie 
Nouvelle Castille . Par Francois Xerez. 2. Histoire de la 
Province de Santa Cruz . Par Pero de Magalhanes de Gan- 
davo. 3. Commentaires d' Alvar Nunez Cabeqa de Vaca , 
Adelentado et Gouverneur du Rio de la Plata. 4- H'stoire 
dun Pays situ# dans le Nouveau Monde , nomm# Amtrique. 
Par Hans Staden, de Homberg en Hesse. 5. Narration du 
Premier Voyage de Nicolas Federmann , le jeune, dP Vim. 
,6. fli&toire veritable dun Voyage Curieux , fait par Ulrich 
Sckmidel , de Straubing . 

T HE publication 8f the above works, which, if intended to be 
as comprehensive as the subject requires, would be only 
the commencement of an extensive series, affords us a suitable 
opportunity of introducing the ancient Peruvians to the British 
public ; and of correcting, in reference to the Spanish conquest 
of that people, some«fallacies that during three centuries nave 
misled our countrymen, — fallacies that the celebrated history of 
Robertson has not tended to remove. We select Peru from the 


* When we study the account of this war in the historians of the times, and of frit 
its disastrous consequences to Germany, it is impossible to adopt the opinion of Wal- 
lenstein’* biographer, respecting the wholesomeness of its influence upon society. 
”The iron hand of war,*’ says Mitchell, “ shakes off from men the tram metis of 
habitual thought that binds down the greater part of the species to* everyday giedio- 
crity j it throws them back, and roughly too, upon their own innate qualities* wl#cb 
are brought rapidly to light and maturity. That, along with the good, many bad 
qualities are also brought to light, cannot, indeed, be denied ; but the wftool which 
tads to perfection, hat yet tube discovered.”— Life of Wallenstein, pp, 282, 263. 
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other colonies of the New World, because its original stale is less 
known, because our collections respecting it are copious, because 
in our opinion it possesses an interest superior to the rest, and 
because we are anxious to do what no Englishman has yet done* 
— to give a strictly impartial account of the circumstances attend- 
ing its subjugation. Spain, in reference both to Peru and to all her 
colonies, has guilt enough to expiate : let her no longer bear the 
stigma of that with which historic justice refuses to brand her. 

The origin of the Peruvians, like that of all the American 
people, is wrapt in darkness impenetrable to historical criticism* 
Assuredly, however, they were not, as Robertson would have us 
believe, of the samestock as the other people of that continent. “The 
striking similitude,” for which he contends, “ in the form of then- 
bodies and the qualities of their m inds,” exists only in his imagina- 
tion. The Patagonian bears no affinity to the Cherokee ; the Peru- 
vian has not the slightest resemblance to the Mexican. The physical 
differences between the two former will sufficiently demonstrate a 
diversity of origin ; the differenced alike in language, reigion, 
and manners, attests a distinction no less characteristic between 
the latter. Not one word in one hundred in the speech of 
these people has the slightest affinity. This one fact, which we 
give on the authority of a learned Peruvian, who has devoted 
much time to Mexican antiquities, at once overthrows the hypo- 
thesis of the celebrated Scotchman. Nor do we subscribe to his 
opinion, that America was peopled from the north-eastern regions 
of Asia only. On the contrary, we think that both Peruvians 
and Mexicans derived their origin from central or southern Asia. 
The enquiries of recent missionaries in the South Sea islands, 
especially of Mr. Williams, have brought to our knowledge a 
multitude of new words to enrich the stores of the etymologist. 
Now in the dialects of one race occupying the southern islands of 
Polynesia, there are many, very many words, substantially the 
same as the Peruvian. Of this fact, which, so far as we know, 
has not hitherto been noticed, any reader may convince himself 
by comparing Mr. Williams’s vocabularies toith such portions of 
tne gospels as have yet been translated into the language of 
Peru. Nor would it, we think, be difficult, by the aid of language 
alone, to trace the gradual migration eastwards of two distinct 
races, — one from Java, the other from Japan. Here tradition 
confirms the fact deducible from analogy of language. Many ,of 
the islanders, with whom Mr. Williams and other missionaries 
conversed, asserted that at a period beyond the reach of their rode 
computation, their ancestors had arrived from the wesjt; and 
some there were who distinctly remembered a tradition that 
in former times a colony of their race bad. sailed to a great 
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eduntry itl the east.* Whether one of these races reached the coast 
pf Mexico, is a problem which we shall not attempt to solve ; but 
that the other did found an empire on the coast of Peru, is to be 
inferred from the facts we have stated. After all, however, these 
facts are not so decisive as we could wish. Peru, like Mexico, 
evidently^consisted of two distinct people — the labouring and the 
dominant castes ; the original inhabitants and the victors. Cer- 
tainly the Peruvians had two distinct languages, though the one 
still extant among their descendants predominated. And if 
Garcilasso de la Vega, himself a Peruvian, and of the imperial 
race of the incas, is to be believed, there was a third , — that 
spoken by the incas themselves, and wholly unknown to the rest of 
the nation. ; 

But, whatever may have been the origin of the Peruvians, — 
whether they came direct from the Asiatic continent, or through 
the medium of the numerous islands which lie scattered in the 
Pacific ocean, — a more interesting subject is that furnished by 
their condition prior to their subjugation by the Spaniards. 
Here tradition indeed is our only guide; yet it is entitled 
to respect when it is preserved by a people tenacious of their 
ancient customs, when it does not ascend to a high antiquity, 
and when it is corroborated by reason. Tradition, in fact, 
is the only authority we possess for the early history of most 
other countries, — of Greece, Rome, Scotland, and Ireland, 
amongst the rest, — and we know not by what canon of criticism 
it can be received in the one case, and rejected in the other. If 
ever this mode of conveying facts to posterity deserved our 
notice, it is in regard to the empire of the incas. To us, — and 
to every enquirer th^ result will be the same — it brings all the 
conviction attending written documents. 

The state of Peru prior to the Spanish invasion must be divided 
into two periods, — the one preceding, the other following, the 
establishment of an imperial government by the incas. 

1. If Garcilasso de la Vega, in his Commentaries Reales , is at 
much pains to vindicate the nation from the heavy charges 
brought against it by the Spaniards, in reference to the latter 
period, he does not oonceal one of its vices during the former. 
In this case he has been suspected of too much severity, in order 
to heighten the contrast between the two conditions of Peruvian 
society. The suspicion, however, seems to be unjust; for the 
most hideous features of his picture were to be discovered among 
the neighbouring tribes long after the arrival of Pizarre ; and are 
still to be recognized among the savages on the batiks of great 


* la confirmation of these views, we beg to refer to Dr. I#aag*K Work on Ike 
Polynesian Nation. 
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rivers in die interior of South America. Garcilasso commences 
with the religion of the old Peruvians. Their gods wdfce nume- 
rous enough $ there were many not only to each village, hamlet, 
district, but to each family and hut ; they presided over moun- 
tains, rocks, lakes, streams, plants, and stones. Many of their 
natural objects were adored ; the emerald was adorecr; so were 
the lion, the tiger, the bear, and, indeed, every animated being 
that was to be dreaded. We may, however, doubt whether 
the degree of adoration rose so high as Garcildbso believed. 
He says, “ If by any chance the people met a beast of prey, 
they did not flee from it ; no, they knelt down on the ground 
to adore it, and allowed themselves to be killed and eaten, 
without the least effort to defend themselves.” Here was 
devotion in perfection ! They adored one bird for its size, 
another for its diminutiveness ; tnis beast for its strength, that for 
its agility ; this snake because it was twenty-five feet long, that 
because its bite was deadly. The condor and the eagle had 
another claim to veneration ; they wefe held to be the progenitors 
of many tribes scattered throughout what was afterwards called 
the empire of Peru. “ In short,” says our native guide, “ there 
was no animal, however low or vile, that these men did not 
worship.” Again : “Some worshipped the earth, which they called 
mother , because it supplied their wants; others the atmosphere, 
because by it we breathe and live ; some the fire, because it 
heated them.” In the same manner, maize and vegetables of all 
kinds were adored, because of their utility. The fishes of the sea 
were adored by the inhabitants of the coast, for allowing them- 
selves to be taken ; and the sea itself, which they called Mama - 
cochcii or, Our mother , was held in extraordinary veneration. 

The sacrifices of these people were more horrible than their 
religious notions : not occasionally, but very generally, they con- 
sisted of human victims. Captives taken in war were invariably 
offered to propitiate the deities; and when these could not oe 
had in sufficient abundance, or, when the cqse was too urgent to 
admit of delay, men, women, and children, were selected from 
the tribe* and put to death. “ The manner was this : while 
alive, their bodies were opened; the hearf and lungs extracted; 
the blood, before it had time to cool, was made to besmear the 
idol; the palpitating members were then inspected by thrf’ 
augurs, to learn whether the sacrifice was acceptable or not : in 
either case, the heart and lungs were burnt in honour of the 
god ; «and then all present devoured the rest of the body with 
exceeding relish, and no lew rejoicing, —even the father who 
feasted on his own son.” In regard to die great bulk of captives, 
these sacrifices were not practised. It was not always that the 
will of the gods was required to be known, nor always that either 
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priests or people bad leisure for lone sacrifices. But the captive 
was no lels an article of human food. If ignoble, he was merely 
cut into quarters, and divided among die victors'; if a chief, he’ 
was tied to a pole, his flesh was cut from his bones in small pieces 
by women ana children, no less than men, and eaten before his 
eyes. “ What'a sight !” says Garcilasso,- — “ a man to see him- 
self eaten, — to see nis flesh by piece-meal go down the throats of 
the bystanders !” “ Incredible !” the indignant reader may 
exclaim. Wtf beseech you, however, to suspend your ejacula- 
tions, and to read on, — for there is something yet to come pore 
monstrous still. 

From religion’s cruel sacrifices, the good inca passes to the 
habitations, tne government, the food of the ancients. The first 
were generally close together, for the sake of common defence 
amidst the wars which perpetually armed tribe against tribe, and 
hamlet against hamlet : but they had no squares, no streets, no 
method of constructing places of security. Some families lived 
on the summit of rocks, some in the valley, many in the recesses 
of forests, many in caves of the mountains, many under ground. 
Where every district was at war with its neighbour, any place 
less than usually accessible, was sure to be chosen. There was 
no hereditary chief ; he who had the greatest courage was tacitly 
obeyed as the leader. Whether all these petty chiefs, — these 
regecillos as Garcilasso calls them, — had the degree of authority 
which he assigns them, may, perhaps, be doubted ; but it is rea- 
sonable enough to infer, that whatever portion they had, they 
abused it. grants are more frequent in savage than in civilized 
life; and where they have no curb, either of law or of opinion, 
they may riot at pleasure.— But the food of these Indians is the 
subject most shocking to European ears. Hear a Peruvian 
writer : “ In many provinces, the inhabitants were exceedingly 
fond of human flesh, and so gluttonous, that, before the Indian 
whom they were killing, had time to die, they bucked his blood 
through the wound wjuch they had given him : and this they did 
when they cut him in pieces,— -catching every drop, and licking 
their very hands, lest any of the precious fluid should.be lost. 
They had public shambles for the sale of human flesh.” “ To 
such a degree was this fondness for human flesh carried, that 
they did not spare such of their own children as they bad by 
women not of their own tribe, — by women whom they had , cap- 
tured in war. They did more; they gave to many or the mate 
captives, net only life, but wives of their own nation, (the aon- 
quering nation) and the children issuing from such connections 
they reared as their own, until somewhat grown and plump, 
when they ate them. They bad, even colleges of boys aod girls 
thus reared td be eaten : never did they spare the victims, either 
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through 1 the 'relationship between them, or .through fostership, — 
tfes that produce affection even in animals of different races/* 
Nor did they always confine themselves to children whose 
thers were of another tribe: sometimes they boiled or roasted 
those which they had by native women ; and often they con- 
sumed their parents in the same manner.* * 

Though this horrible custom is not asserted of all the tribes, 
and was, perhaps, intended to be understood of the more savage 
only, still scepticism may naturally be felt as to its existence in 
any district or any tribe. Yet the evidence of tradition, so 
carefully adduced by Garcilasso, is triumphantly confirmed by 
writers, whose veracity cannot Jbe disputed. If excesses nearly 
as horrible prevailed in the neighbouring regions, centuries after 
they had been banished by the incas from the soil of Peru, — 
if they existed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; nay, 
if th£y exist at this very day — we may fairly conclude that they 
once prevailed in Peru ; and, consequently, that our author 
neither invents nor exaggerates. Out of the numerous authori- 
ties, however, which might be adduced, in confirmation of his 
statements, we shall select two only, — both contained in the list 
of works at the head of this article. 

From 1547 to 1555, Hans Staden of Homberg, in the princi- 
pality of Hesse, was attracted, like so many other Germans, to 
the unknown regions washed by the river Amazon. He had 
the misfortune to remain a captive in the hands of an Indian 
tribe; and the manner in which he escaped the fate of other 
captives is, if entire faith is to be reposed in his relation, expli- 
cable only by that Providence which suffers not a sparrow to fall 
unnoticed to the ground. But whether, in this respect, his rela- 
tion be entitled to implicit credit, or not, no doubt can be enter- 
tained of his intimate acquaintance with the savages in the 
interior of Brazil. His descriptions are too minute, too graphic, 
to be the work of invention. When any prisoners, he observes, 
arrive at a village, they are first beaten by the women and chil- 
dren : they are next covered with grey feathers, their eye-brows 
are shaven, and a dance is formed around them. Then they are 
- n ■ — ■ ■ 

* “En much as prorincias fueron amicissimos de earne bumana; y tan^golosos, 
qua antes que acabase de morir el Indio ^ue matavan, la bebi&o la sangrd por la 
herida qutf le avian dado ; y lo mismo hactan quando ]o iban desquartizando, que 
cbupavan la sangre y se larnian los manos, norque no perdieae gota della. Tovieron 
carmcerias publicas de came huinana/* “.Crescio taut© esta passion, qua UegQ a bo 
perdqpar los hijos proprios avidos en mngeres estrangeraa,— -de los que cantivavan y 
prendieu en las gucrras. Hacian mas, — que a muchas India* de los que can ti varan 
los rdsei vavau la vida, y les davan mugeifes do 8U nacion,— quidro decir de la nacfrra 
At lbs vencedores; y los byos qtte avian lot cmvew eotuo a toe suyos, y viendolos 
ya trecidos, se los coin i an,*’ Cow^ Real* v * 
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bound, so as to be unable to escape, and, in this condition* one ’ 
delivered to some females who become their temporary mistresses ; 
should there be any offspring— a very frequent result— it is 
reared ; and when the fit takes them, they kill and eat it. ' 
They feed all their prisoners well. At the end of a certain 
time, they prepare for the feast of the massacre: they make 
a liquor for drink. When all is ready, they appoint the 
day, invite the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages to the 
feast, and fill she drinking vessels. Two or three times before 
the arrival of the fatal day, the prisoner is brought forth, and 
dances of joy are formed around him. The day before the drink- 
ing commences, which is always two days before the execution, 
a cord is tied round his neck — the dub with which he is to be 
killed is carefully painted, and the process is accompanied by 
singing. The club being thus consecrated — for in most of the 
ceremonies there is evidently a religious meanipg — it is suspended 
in the interior of a hut, ana the singing is continued during the 
whole night. The next day as passed in drinking, and the pri- 
soner is made to enjoy himself like the rest, Towards night- 
fall, another hut is erected in the centre of the place, and there 
the victim sleeps. Before day-break, the dancing round the club 
recommences ; when the sun rises, the prisoner is brought for- 
ward — the hut destroyed — the open space cleared of the rubbish — 
the mysterious cord taken from his neck and tied round his 
body, and a heap of stones is placed near him. These he may 
use against the women who are waiting for his limbs. A large 
fire is then lighted within two yards of the victim ; the club, 
adorned with feathers, is brought by a woman, who bids him 
look at it : a man then takes it, and displays it before him. The 
intended executioner *s then greased and painted, — probably to 
enable him to escape in case he should be closely pressed by the 
victim. Receiving the club from the hands of an Indian, he 
approaches the prisoner, saying, * Here am T ready to kill 
thee ! thy people have killed and have eaten many ot mine 1” 
The other generally* replies, “ My death will be revenged !” 
In a moment the executioner aims a deadly blow at the bead of 
the victim, which seldom fails to scatter the brains on fevery side. 
The body is then seized by the women, who drag it to the fire, * 
and scrape the skin so as to whiten it. The arms and legs are 
then amputated, and each of the members is carried by a woman 
in triumph round the huts. The body is then opened, and the 
horrid repast commences,— repast described with such sicken-, 
mgaccuracy by some tfritertf, as *to be intolerable in the recital. 

.The same circumstances ore'Jio less minutely recorded by Per o 
vox., v,— #$*. ix. , . * 
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Magalhanes de Gandabo, whose history of Brazil has obtained 
so much praise from Camoens, Pinelo, and Nicholas Antonio. 
We need not therefore repeat them ; we shall only add, that the 
woman given to the victim was generally one of the youngest 
and fairest in the village ; that the union between them generally 
continued a year; that sometimes, inspired by affection for her 
partner, she escaped with him into the woods. 

These horrible customs, as we have already intimated, are 
related by the missionaries from Spain and Portugal, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. If their authority should 
be disputed by some readers — for religious prejudice will go 
any lengths — perhaps that of living Protestant travellers will 
be received. The book of Lieutenant Smyth, published about a 
year ago, and relating to his own experience in the centre of 
South America, confirms, m the fullest manner, the account we 
have extracted from Spanish and German writers. 

In all, then, that Garcilasso has said respecting the cannibalism 
of Peru before the domination <rf the incas, he is abundantly 
justified by inference. Probably he is no less so in some 
of hisr other statements ; but scarcely so in all. It may be true 
enough, that in some tribes at least, a man might marry his near 
relatives; but we cannot beliejve that he was, in any place, 
allowed to marry his own mother. The sister or the niece, the 
aunt or the daughter-in-law, he might, and probably did marry ; 
for we have instances enough of such connexions among savage 
nations. But the other connexion is so repulsive to nature, that 
we do not believe it ever existed in the wildest state of society. 
Another assertion, however, of this writer, may have a better 
foundation, — that in some tribes girls weije valued, not according 
to their chastity, but to their notorious want of it. The in- 
difference with which maidens were bestowed upon captives 
doomed to be eaten, is evidence enough of the little estimation 
in which chastity is held by savages. Indeed, it never was 
valued by them. The excesses of our sailors in the South Sea 
islands may be adduced as equally illustrative of this trujth. 
Upon«the whole, then, we may conclude, that the state of society 
in Peru, prior to the domination of ther incas, was not much, if 
any better, than their descendant?, has represented it. To this 
subject we have paid the more attention, because a shallow phi- 
losophy has asserted that the natural state is, in most countries, 
and supereminently in Peru, the state of innocence and virtue. 

II. The instruments by which these regions were reclaimed 
from the most savage barbarism to comparative civilization, can 
never be known. The tradition J>f the country— a tradition rife 
in the days of Garcilasso — is curious enough. The Sun, the great 
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deity of the world, seeing the dark ferocity of the people, Iliad 
pity on them, and sent two of his children, a son and a daughter, 
to instruct, to reclaim, to govern them. The directions which 
he gave them for their conduct, have also been preserved. 
From the BanJ:s of the lake Titicaca — a lake which posterity 
regarded as sacred — he commanded them to pass through the 
country, and wherever they should find a large ingot of gold 
growing out of the earth, that place was to be chosen as the seat 
of their future empire. They were to rule in reason, justice, piety, 
benignity ; to regard their subjects as children ; to imitate their 
father, the Sun, who spreads his cheerful beams on the evil no 
less than the good, ana who is the support of universal nature ; 
to be, in all things the benefactors of mankind. From the 
borders of the lake, the brother and sister, now husband and 
wife, proceeded northwards, until they reached the site of ancient 
Cuzco. There they struck the earth, and on the first blow being 
given, appeared the ingot of gold : there they established their 
seat. From thence the one travelled northward, the other south* 
ward, calling on the people to forsake their solitary haunts, to 
live in common, to subject themselves to the wise laws framed by 
the world’s great deity, to forsake ferocity for mercy, darkness 
for light, misery for happiness. * The appearance of these divine 
messengers, their countenances, their looks, their persuasive 
dignity, had great effect on the people, who hastened to the 
heaven-appointed spot, built houses, cultivated the ground in the 
neighbourhood, ana thus cal^gd the imperial city of Cuzco into 
existence. While the monarch, Manco Capac, the first inca, 
taught the men the arts best suiting their strength and character, 
his sister and queen, Mama Oello Huaco, instructed the women 
in such as were domestic, especially in the manufacture of cotton 
and woollen garments. By the successors of Manco Capac, the 
empire was progressively extended, until it embraced a vast 
territory, — until brutal ignorance and ferocity were replaced by 
civilization and humanity. 

This, being the tradition of the incas themselves, is entitled to 
some respect* Who these strangers were who thus laid the foun*» 
dation of society in the *New World, cannot, we repeat, be dis- 
covered. Conjecture, howevefr, may amuse itself in the attempt* 
Did they come from Asia ? The answer must, we think, be in 
the affirmative. There is considerable affinity between this tra~ 
ditiou and the corresponding ones in the Old World* The 
Chaldeans Boasted that their civilization, their learning, {he 
ongh* of their society, were the work of a personage equally 
rarystohom,“^qf one too, who came from a lake in Arabia* # The 
Tartars, orat least one important ^nation of the race," had a 
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similar tradition ; and the Chinese themselves assert that their 
first dynasty sprung from the embrace of a god with an illustrious 
female of their nation, on the banks of a lake. The sun, too, 
was the great divinity, not only of the Massagetae, but of all the 
people of northern and central Asia. VVeall know the reverence 
in which it was held by the Persians. The Celts, wfiose cradle 
must be sought in the vast plains north of the Caucasus and the 
Caspian, brought the worship into Europe. The Goths, too, 
practised it; so did the Egyptians; so did the Phoenicians; so 
did three-fourths of the ancient world, whose origin was imme- 
diately derived from Asia. 

When we consider that the tradition relative to the civilization 
of Peru was not an ancient one — that Manco Capac could not 
have flourished more than four hundred years prior to the 
Spanish invasion, since twelve sovereigns only had swayed 
the destinies of the country when Pizarro arrived, we may the 
more readily adopt it. It must, however, be regarded as the tra- 
dition of the dominant caste — of the family which civilized die 
kingdom, rathfcr than that of the Peruvian nation. The latter 
people had one of their own, which appears also to have 
been received by some of the neighbouring tribes. According 
to them there was once a deluge — great, but not universal. 
When the waters had subsided, a powerful individual appeared, — 
whether mortal or immortal is not very clear, — and divided the 
whole earth (that is the South American Continent) between 
four great kings, each having a separate point of the compass. 
Among them was Manco Capac, the first inca, the founder of 
Cuzco and the Peruvian empire, whose actions, according to this 
relation, do not materially differ from those ascribed to him by 
the incas themselves. A third tradition, substantially the same, 
is perhaps of much higher antiquity. It speaks not of a deluge ; 
but it tells us that at the beginning of the w'orld, four men and 
four women, brothers and sisters, issued from the rocky caverns 
of the mountains in the vicinity of Cuzco, and spreading them- 
selves to the east, west, north, and south, gave origin to all the 
tribes' of the New World. The oldest of the brothers was 
Manco Capac ; of the sisters Mama OeWo ; and to their superior 
dignity was assigned the richest and most extensive portion of the 
Continent. 

Whatever might be the origin of the civilizers of Peru, they 
are entitled to the gratitude of posterity. Manco Capac, the 
fifk inca, was assiduous in the establishment of colonies in dis- 
tricts which war had rendered desert, in the encouragement of 
population, and in the diffusion of wise laws* He is said to have 
founded about forty pueblol, or communities (if such a term can 
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be applied to rural populations), all within a few leagues of 
Cuzco, the capital. Some of his laws may seem rigid, especially 
when we call to inind the past habits of the people. Adultery, 
homicide, open robbery, were visited with the last penalty. No 
man was to marry under twenty ; because, prior to that age, he 
was unfit discharge the duties of husband, father, agriculturist, 
and citizen. All people were to marry within the degrees of 
kindred, lest their race should be confounded. The flocks which 
wandered in t^e forests, were tamed, and became common pro- 
perty. Over each pueblo, or rural population, a chief was 
placed by the inca, — one noted for superior wisdom, and still 
more for superior humanity. All the males laboured together, 
and for the common weal ; the produce of their labours being 
brought into one heap, and each man being allowed to take from 
it a portion commensurate with the wants of his family. That 
these regulations were excellently adapted to inspire with the love 
of society, men who had hitherto lived apart, who had dreaded 
their fellows, whose arm hadjbeen raised against one another, is 
evident. But the inca perceived that they were not enough. He 
knew that human laws alone, however good, however firmly exe- 
cuted, would not ensure social happiness : they might restrain 
from the grosser vices, but they could not touch the heart ; they 
might influence the conduct, but they could not purify that whicn 
is the basis of all conduct, — inward principle. Hence the intro- 
duction of religion. The great object of adoration was the sun, 
which was regarded as the creator of all things. Whether this 
luminary was worshipped prior to the establishment of the mo- 
narchy, has been matter of conjecture. When, however, we 
consider, that legislator, both civil and religious, do not so much 
create as direct populjfr opinions; and that some great tribes of 
Southern America did actually adore that glorious luminary; 
we shall possibly be correct in supporting the affirmative of the 
proposition. If’ as has been before related, almost every object 
in nature was converted by the early inhabitants into a divinity, 
the sun could not weM escape the honour. But, from the time 
of Manco Capac, it was to be the supreme deity; — the one great 

f ireserver, no less than creator of the universe. Doubtless, that 
egislator and his sister-queen had been reared in this faith; 
and this affords a presumption that they, or their immediate 
ancestors, had not long departed from Asia. But it is equally 
clear, that they added much to the tenets which they had been 
taught to hold. Seeing the extreme barbarity of the people, and 
their amazing docility, the inca did not hesitate to proclaim ium- 
selfand his si9ter as the Children of the Sun, — as the legitimate 
offspring of the deity,— as divinely commissioned to reform and 
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enlighten the world, — as entitled to unconditional obedience, — 
as tnemselves divine and worthy of adoration, though in an in- 
ferior degree. All the directions which he gave his new subjects, 
were, he affirmed, not his, but his great father’s : if they were 
followed, happiness would be the result; a happiness that 
would continue to increase, until it should bq purp and un- 
mixed : if they were neglected, the divine favour would be with- 
held, and the nation would be replunged into the misery from 
which it was so painfully emerging. 

Finding, by agreeable experience, the truth of his assurances, 
the people referred to his father the blessings they enjoyed : he 
had effected a moral revolution, so utterly unexpected, so very 
stupendous, that no doubt was entertained either of his divine 
mission, or of his divine character. Nothing, indeed, could equal 
the reverence with which be was beheld, alike by his contempo- 
raries and descendants. Disobedience to his commands was 
held to be, not the violation of any human law, but resistance to 
the authority of God, and, therefore, meriting the severest 
punishment. Hence, when he ordered a temple of the sun to 
be erected in every rural population, with priests and vestal vir- 
gins to serve in them, he was promptly obeyed. 

But if the nature of Manco Capac were thus divine, the as- 
sertion must be understood of his soul, not of his body. Like 
ordinary mortals, he grew old ; and, like them, he felt the ap- 
proach of death. If, however, he would preserve the ascendancy 
which he had acquired ; if he w ould have the sceptre to remain 
in the hands of his descendants, he must not die exactly like the 
rest of mankind. He assembled his children and his chief 
vassals in his palace of Cuzco, assured them that he was sum- 
moned by his father the Sun, to leave Hhis world, and enjoy 
eternal rest in that above : and the same words, we may observe, 
were repeated by every subsequent inca at the close of life. 
But before he revisited his celestial home, he would leave to his 
beloved children, and chief vassals, his natural councillors, an 
additional proof of his regard. AH of them, and their male de- 
scendants after them, were to assume the awful title of inca , 
lord of ruler: since he loved even his'* chiefs as his own sons; 
what better proof of his benevolence tKan to call them by his 
own title ? But the reader must be on his guard against con- 
founding the various persons included under this denomination. 
The first who bore it was Manco Capac ; and it was considered 
as peculiar to him* as the title of emperor to some other po* 
tentates. In the second place, it was applied to his sons, and 
their descendants, — to all males of the imperial family, whose 
blood on both sides was pure. These were the natural incas. 
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The third class, consisting of members not of the imperial fami* 
ly, were incas by privilege* The use of the word being thus in* 
definite, some epithet was necessary to designate the individual. 
Hence, the reigning monarch was styled Capa Inca, the only 
lord, the sovereign ; and the princes of the imperial family had 
each som^ word associated with the generic one, explicit enough 
for the purpose. Yet the simple title of inca was one so honour- 
able, that the few chiefs of the third class on whom it was conferred, 
and who had ^he privilege of transmitting it to their descendants, 
were enraptured with it. It placed them, so far as mere tem- 
poral dignity was concerned, nearly on a level with the offspring 
of the sun. “Our emperor,” exclaimed they, “has not only 
changed us from wild beasts into men ; not only has he taught 
us regulations for the social, and laws for the moral life; not only 
has he brought us into immediate connexion with our creator the 
Sun, and given us a participation in his temporal authority ; to 
crown all, he has invested us, to a certain extent, with the awful 
attributes of majesty.” In gratitude for such favours, there was 
no honourable epithet which they were willing to withhold 
from him. He was styled Capac> the rich, the magnanimous ; — 
not rich in worldly substance, for all tradition affirms that he 
had none ; but rich in the qualities ot the mind and of the heart. 
Other words represent him as the friend, the benefactor, the 
father of the poor. On his bed of death, he is said to have left 
some good instructions to his legitimate, his bastard (for lie had 
concubines enough), and his adopted sons. He told them that 
their first duty was to reduce the neighbouring tribes to their 
laws and religion ; but the mischiefs which this ambitious com- 
mand might have produced, were greatly diminished by the 
positive injunction, thftt their conquests must be effected by rea- 
soning rather than by the sword. They were, in all things, to 
imitate their father the Sun, who shines with equal splendour pn 
the good and the bad. They were to be the*most diligent ob* 
servers of the divine laws, and to take especial care that their 
deeds corresponded ynth their professions. “ What Indian,” ob- 
served the dying inca, “ will believe you to be children of the 
Sun, if you say one thing and do another ?” But thesfe latter 
instructions rather applied to the offspring of Manco Capae, 
whom, after dismissing the chiefs, or incas of the third order, he 
retained in his apartment. And be is said to have inculcated 
the obligation of each imperial heir marrying a sister, in prefer- 
ence to any other female, that the purity of the divine blood 
raighi be the more rigorously maintained: if a prince half no 
sister* legitimate or illegitimate, then he was to marry his niece, 
or hts first-cousin. This regulation, which was, as weall know, 
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general in ancient Egypt, was artfully devised; it could not fail 
to inspire the multitude with great reverence for the divine fa- 
mily. As in Egypt, too, it was partly founded on religious duty. 
If Isis and Osiris, brother and sister, were man and wife, so, in 
the Peruvian mythology, were the Sun, and his sister the Moon. 
But the Indians did not hold a female deity in much reverence : 
she had no powers other than those which she had received from 
the male god ; nor do we know that a single temple, a single 
altar, was erected in her honour : it is doubtful, whether even a 
single prayer was addressed to her. In the same spirit, if the 

( mllas, or princesses of the imperial family, married out of their 
ineage, the offspring did not participate in any of the privileges 
enjoyed by the children of the incas, or princes. 

If the Peruvian tradition which fixes the reign of the first inca 
about four hundred years before the invasion of the Spaniards, 
be correct (and it cannot be very erroneous, when coupled with 
the other fact, that twelve monarchs were embraced by the same 
period), the reign of Manco Capac must be referred to the 
former half of the twelfth century. His death was long deplored. 
Divine honours were paid to him : animals and fruits were of- 
fered in sacrifice to him. Amongst these animals there might, 
for anything we know, be human victims. Garcilasso, indeed, 
has no allusion to such a holocaust ; but, for obvious reasons, this 
writer is anxious to represent his ancestors in the most favour- 
able light to Christian Europe. We know that, on subsequent 
apotheoses of the kind, human victims were not wanting;* 
though we think , that they were offered on no other occasion, 
and that the whole nation was singularly averse to the shedding 
of blood. 

Manco Capac was succeeded by the ifica Sinchi Roca, bis 
issue by his sister-queen, Mama Oello, or Mama Cora, as she is 
styled by some writers ; that is, by Our Mother the Queen. The 
meaning of the word Roca is unknown, — it is not to be found in 
the general language of Peru ; and probably, as Garcilasso ob- 
serves, it belonged to the peculiar language* of the incas, the use 
of which is forever lost. Sinchi , we are told, means valiant ; 
but if so, it must, in the present case, have been applied rather 
to the mental than to the bodily character of this inca, who 
warred with no people. Yet he considerably extended the bounds 
of the new state, which, when he ascended the throne, did not 
stretch on any side farther than about eight leagues from the 
cenjre, Cuzco ; but which, on his death, extended twenty-eight 
— - ■ ... - . 

* This is domed b> Robertson, whose- acquaintance with the early writers on Peru 
is exceedingly limited. It is affirmed by Xeres and others. 
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leagues, — at least in one direction. None of the savage tribes in 
these regions were, we are gravely assured, subjugated by the 
sword : no— reason and example, blessed by the Sun, were suffi- 
cient to reclaim them from their brutish state, and to incorporate 
them with the celestial monarchy ! In vain should we attempt 
to fix the duration of his reign, "or that of his father. Tradition 
on this point is not uniform; but that which estimates the latter 
at thirty-eight, the former at about thirty years, may be near to 
the truth. Like his father, he had many concubines, by whom 
he left a numerous issue ; but the eldest of his sons, by his sister 
and queen, Mama Cora, could alone succeed him. 

The third sovereign was Lloque Yupanqui, the Left-handed 
Reckoner. The former word sufficiently denotes the defect which 
the carelessness of his governors allowed him to contract ; the 
latter alludes to his many great qualities, which included all that 
could be reckoned or enumerated respecting him. He did more 
to extend his territory than either of his predecessors. Reason 
and example might be very geod weapons w ith some men, — but 
he knew that others requited harsher treatment; and he sallied 
out from Cuzco, on his mission of civilization, with about 6000 
well-armed followers. The result justified the innovation. The 
inhabitants of Cana, indeed, whom he first induced to forsake 
their beastly customs, to adore the Sun, and acknowledge him as 
the son of that deity, readily obeyed, declaring that the laws and 
customs which he introduced were far better than their own. 
Not so the Ayaviri, who refused to forsake their ancient gods, or 
to hold the slightest intercourse with him. A war ensued, which, 
from the extreme forbearance of the inca, was at first disastrous; 
but in the end, he allowed the sword to do its work, and the 
enemy was compelled & submit. Though he had thus reduced 
them, he would not punish them : all that he required from them 
was, that they would become his subjects on the same conditions 
as the rest, — obey the same god — observe the same laws — and 
adopt the same customs. From the scene of this new conquest, 
he dispatched his messengers to summon another people to obey 
the divine will These were the Collas, who boasted of their 
descent from the Lake Titicaca, which they held as the chief of 
their gods. They offered no resistance, and in this respect they 
were imitated by most bther tribes in the vicinity. So success- 
ful was this inca in his conquests and proselyting, that, towards 
the north, he incorporated about forty leagues with his kingdom, 
to the east, about twenty. For these exploits, no less than for 
his love of justice, and his care of the poor, he was held in greater 
reverence than any of his cotemporaries. On his death,-— or, 
we should rather say, on his obeying the summons of his father, 
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by returning to his native heaven, — he was adored as one of the 
tutelary 4 goa& of Peru. 

Mayta Capac, the fourth inca, persevered in the same course, 
and with the same success. When a nation refused to obey his 
summons, he caused it to be reduced ; when it voluntarily sub- 
mitted, he regarded it with peculiar favour. It *s, however, to 
be observed, that, as the incas extended their conquests, they 
became more severe in chastising the refractory ; and so far, 
consequently, they lost sight of the noble injunction bequeathed 
to them by the founder, — that, like their father the Sun, who 
shone equally on the good and the bad, they should be merciful 
to the very worst of mankind. To repair the desolation which 
he had introduced into some of the conquered districts, he colo- 
nized them by his faithful subjects from the vicinity of Cuzco. 
He built several towns, or, we should rather say, villages, and 
was the first Peruvian monarch that had science enough to throw 
a bridge over a river. Being more of a hero, that is, killer of 
men, than his predecessors, he wasnnore successful than they in 
extending the bounds of his empire. 

Of his son, nephew, and successor, the fifth inca, Capac Yu- 
panqui, we have only to say, that he proceeded in the same 
course, and conferred equal benefits on the people. Westwards 
he carried his victorious arms to the ocean, and forced the savage 
tribes along the coast to acknowledge his authority. Some of 
them, we are told, were addicted to extremely abominable crimes, 
and by his orders were burnt alive. On his death, the Peruvian 
territory extended from Cuzco, — to the north, one hundred and 
eighty leagues; to the south, forty; to the west, sixty ; to the 
east, thirteen. Hence we may infer, that, in this last direction, 
he made no progress, owing, probably, to* the greater hostility of 
the people, and still more, to the natural difficulties of the coun- 
try. — With equal brevity must we dismiss the next inca, Roca, 
the sixth monarch of the race, who differed little from his ances- 
tors. He published a law that the children of the poor should 
not be permitted to frequent school, le$t they should become 
proud, and refuse to discharge their menial duties. Of these 
schools we have a very imperfect idea : /his is the first time we 
read of them ; and we are notjnformed what was taught in them. 
Probably a knowledge of the laws, and of solar worship, was in- 
culcated; and it is equally probable that some tincture of the 
military arts was communicated to the young nobles of Peru. 
Wc read, too, of astrology ; and poetry was certainly not un- 
known. This monarch was something of a ^philosopher, “ If I 
were obliged to worship any thing here below,” he was wont to 
say, “ it should be the man of wisdom.” There seems to be 
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reason to doubt whether he held the Sun in as much veneration 
as most of his predecessors. He had some &int notion of a power 
still higher, which was called Pachacamab, the Soul of die 
Universe. What was this deity ? Some of the Spanish writers 
tell us that it was a demon ; but from better authority we learn 
that it wag accounted a beneficent principle ; that, by the think- 
ing portion of the natives, it was neld to be the Creator and 
Preserver of all things. The very name, we are told, was es- 
teemed too hply to be pronounced. Certainly no temple, no 
statue, was erected in honour of this divinity, nor was one single 
prayer addressed to it. It was to be worshipped — if worshipped 
at all — in silent reverence. 

The seventh monarch of Peru had a name regarded as omi- 
nous, Yahuar Huacac,— or the Weeper of Blood. It arose, we 
are told, from the fact of his one day, while a mere infant, 
emitting from his eyes blood instead of tears. In the estimation 
of the people, something dreadful impended over the offspring of 
the Sun ; and after his assumption of the reins of empire, the 
public anxiety became greater. That he himself was not with- 
out his apprehensions, is evident, from his entrusting the com- 
mand of his armies to experienced generals, while he was occu- 
pied in peaceful objects, — in the construction of large buildings, 
and the administration of the laws. But fate was not to be re- 
sisted. The eldest son and heir of the inca evinced from child- 
hood a disposition that caused much affliction to all around him. 
He beat his comrades, tormented his servants, and behaved inso- 
lently or cruelly to every body. In vain did his father try to 
reclaim him, by placing before his eyes the opposite conduct of 
his predecessors ; by shewing him that, in kindness of heart, and 
affability of manners, they had always excelled their very subjects. 
Nothing could move him. Despairing of his reformation, the 
inca resolved to deprive him of the succession, in favour of an- 
other son. He was expelled from the royal palace, and obliged 
to associate in the labour of some shepherds, who guarded the 
flocks consecrated to the Sun. He was now in his nineteenth 
year, and the loss of his birthright gave him no little affliction. 
How regain it ? He re*orted to a stratagem likely to influence 
the superstitious people with whom he had to deal. After an 
exile of three years, he one day appeared in his father’s palace, 
and requested an audience, under tne plea that he was the bearer 
of an important message. The inca, in great anger, sent him 
word that, if he did not instantly return to his solitude, he should 
be put to death,-— the doom always inflicted on men who, even 
in the slightest matters, presumed to disobey the awful son of the 
sun. The prince^ however, ventured to reply, that he had not 
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been actuated by disobedience ; that he was merely the messen- 
ger of a power great as his father’s; that he had been compelled 
to come; and that, if the inca still refused to see him, he would 
return and acquaint the potentate with the ill-success of his mis- 
sion. Hearing these words, the inca was astonished. u Had he 
on the wide earth an equal? Who was he? Where, ,was he?” 
The prince was admitted, allowed to prostrate himself, and de- 
liver nis errand. 46 Thou only, great sovereign, must know, that 
this very day, while reclining under one of the rocks^which abound 
in the pastures of Chita, and while, in obedience to thy command, 
tending the flocks of our father the Sun (whether asleep or awake 
1 cannot tell), there suddenly appeared before me a strange man, 
whose face and costume were very different from those of our 
day. His beard was a palm in length ; his robe was ample and 
loose, and reached to his feet ; and he led by the hand an un- 
known animal. He said to me : c Kinsman, I am a son of the 
Sun, brother of the inca Manco Capac, and of his sister-wife 
Mama Oello Iluaca, the founders of your dynasty; consequently, 
I am kinsman to you all. My name is Viracocha, and I come 
by the express command of our father the Sun, to bid thee repair 
to the inca rny brother, and tell him that the greater part of the 
province Chinchasuyu, subject to his authority, and other parts 
which have never acknowledged him, are now in arms against 
him; that they are collecting a vast army, and will soon be on 
their march to Cuzco, to dethrone him, and destroy that imperial 
city. Wherefore see my brother the inca, and put him on his 
guard in this strait/ ” Yahuar Iluacac would not believe the 
story, and bid the prince instantly return to Chita, or his life 
should be the sacrifice of his temerity. But the members of the 
imperial family who happened to be present, advised the sove- 
reign not to neglect the warning : it might come from the Sun— 
at all events, there could be no harm in preparing for the worst. 
The inca, however, was obstinate. But in about three months 
afterwards, a vague rumour was spread that an army of rebels, 
thirty thousand strong, was on its way w to Cuzco. In great 
terror, .and deeming himself unable to collect any force capable 
of resistance, he left the city, and betoojs himself to the moun- 
tains. The frightened citizens called on the exiled prince, who 
was known by the name of the fantom, Viracocha, to defend them. 
He obeyed the call ; but in the first place, he hastened to his 
father, whom he reproached with abandoning the holy city, and 
oiw»whorn he still urged the duty of resistance. Finding his re- 
monstrances vain, he went to Cuzco, accompanied by four thou- 
sand of the royal troops. To these he joined such of the citizens 
and of the rural population as were able to bear arms. But his 
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chief aid was in a friendly tribe, which sent its thousands to op- 
pose the rebels. In the battle which ensued, he was completely 
victorious. Here was an end of the rebellion, and we may add, 
of the father s reign. Viracocha would allow of no ruler but 
himself; he alqpe would inhabit the imperial palace at Cuzco ; 
and the dethroned inca, was made to pass the rest of his days in 
a rural fortress. 

That Viracocha, knowing the aversion of his father to him, 
actually fomented the rebellion of which we have spoken, is evi- 
dent. He thus obtained the renown of a prophet, no less than 
that of a conqueror. If we except this undutiful act, and the 
hypocrisy which accompanied it, we have little to condemn in 
his conduct. He was an active, a valiant, an enlightened 
monarch ; and what is more to his credit, he laid aside his cruelty, 
his unbecoming insolence. He is said to have uttered the 
remarkable prophecy,— that a day would come, in which the re- 
ligion and the offspring of # the Sun, would be destroyed by a 
strange and distant people. Like many other prophecies, this, 
no doubt, was made after the event : we mention it, because it 
confirms the opinion entertained of this monarch by his des- 
cendants. On his death, divine honours were paid to him, 
and sacrifices were offered to him during a whole year. These 
sacrifices, unhappily, were not merely of beasts and birds. The 
most beloved of the inca’s women, the most favoured of his ser- 
vants, were buried with him, that they might administer to his 
pleasures or his wants in the next world. Sometimes the vic- 
tims, as Garcilasso confesses, were numerous; but then he 
assures us, that they were all voluntary, — an opinion contradicted 
alike by reason and by fact. 

Pachacutec, the eighth inca, added many tribes to his empire. 
Like his immediate predecessors too, he built temples and for- 
tresses, multiplied and enlarged l\is villages, *ytd was successful 
in crushing the rebellion of the barbarous people who had been 
compelled to obey the children of the Sun. And he introduced 
many new laws, in respect both to crimes and morals. From 
his sayings, a few of which have been preserved, we may infer, 
that he was one of the greatest and wisest of his race. — We 
select five. 

44 Envy is a cancer which consumes the entrails of him who 
deceives it.” 

44 He who envies, and is at the 9ame time envied, is dotibly 

wretched.’’ * 

44 Adulterers are robbers of the worst kind, since they deprive 
families of peace : hence they must suffer death.” 
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“ The noble-minded man is best known by his fortitude ih 
adversity.” 

“The judge who receives presents is a robber worthy of 
death . " 

Yupanqui, the eldest of the three or four hundred sons left by 
the late inca, succeeded to the throne, and considerably aug- 
mented his dominions, especially on the Chilian frontier. He 
too is highly praised for his love of justice. The next successor, 
— the eleventh from the great Manco Capac,* — was Tupac 
Yupanqui, who proceeded in the career of conquest. The most 
important of his acquisitions was Quito, a kingdom about 
seventy leagues in length and thirty in breadth. But it was 
slowly obtained, though forty thousand Peruvians followed the 
standard of their monarch. During the hostilities, which occu- 
pied nine years, be sent for his heir, Huayna Capac, that the 
young prince might acquire experience iri the military art; and 
so well did the latter acquit himsplf, that he was soon left with 
the sole conduct of the war, — the inca returning to Cuzco. 
Three years more sufficed for its conquest ; but we may doubt 
whether it ever would have been conquered, had not its valiant 
monarch died, without male issue to succeed him. The generals 
of Quito immediately submitted, and assisted him in the con- 
quest of some neighbouring tribes, the names of which had 
hitherto remained unknown to the Peruvians. Full of glory, 
Huayna Capac returned to Cuzco, where he was received with 
unusual honours. Before his departure, he had married accord- 
ing to custom, his eldest sister : he now married the second, 
simply because he had no son by the eldest. No prince could 
be heir to the throne of the Incas, whose father and mother were 
not equally the children of a monarch, and consequently brother 
and sister. But the sterility of the first queen was painful to 
the imperial family and the people: it was a novel event; and 
some kind of apprehension began to be felt, lest the second sis- 
ter should also be barren, and the divine race of the Sun become 
extinct. To avert this evil, as Huayna had not a third sister, it 
was resolved, that he should be allowed also to marry his first 
cousin, the daughter of his uncle, and tfiat both should be con- 
sidered as legitimate wives, and their offspring as eligible to 
the throne, as if they were the issue of the eldest sister. ' This 
innovation, as we shall soon perceive, led to a greater.— Tupac 
Yupanqui lived to a good old age. That he had a mind supe- 
rior to most of his people, is evinced by his doubts as to the 
divinity of the Sun. In short he was a philosophic sceptic^— 
a rare merit in one of his age and country* “ It is said,” he one 
day observed, “ that the Sun is a living deity, and that he is the 
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creator of all things; yet when any thing is created, surely the 
creator must see the work of his own hands. But many things 
are made which the Sun does not see, and therefore he is not 
the creator qf all things.” This was one of his illustrations; but 
he had another equally characteristic of a thinking barbarian : 
44 That thfe Sun is not a living being, may be inferred from this, 
that he never tires . If it were animated with life as we are, like 
us it would experience fatigue/’ Take a third: 44 If the Sun 
were a free-agtnt, he would visit other parts, were it from curio- 
sity merely, and not run eternally in the same line.” 

Huayna Capac, the twelfth inca, was the most powerful and 
the* most celebrated of his race. Lord of regions so extensive, 
of a numerous army, and of faithful vassals, he aimed at a mag* 
nificence of which none of his ancestors had ever dreamed. 
And by his subjects, he was certainly regarded with superior 
veneration. Even Garcilasso allows that he was, during his life, 
— from the very commencement of his reign, — worshipped as a 
god. Wherever he appeared, the ground was strewn with 
flowers, triumphal arches were erected, and hymns chaunted to 
greet the present deity. But he had not so high an opinion of 
himself, or even of his country’s god, the Sun. Like his father, 
he was sceptical enough. During a great festival, held in honour 
of that luminary, while the assembled priests and augurs stood 
around him, and thousands of other eyes were fixed upon him, 
he was observed to look attentively at the Sun. This profane 
act, which was absolutely prohibited by the laws, scandalized 
all present. “ Inca,” said the high-priest, who was one of his 
uncles, “knowest thou not, that thou art doing that which is 
forbidden ?” The monarch looked downwards for a moment, but 
only to lift them with greater boldness towards the luminary. 
44 Sire, our sovereign lord ?” rejoined the priest, 44 to look at our 
Father the Sun is prohibited as a great impiety ;>pnd by so doings 
thou givest a bad example to all who are assembled for the 
worship of the Suprenye/’ Turning round to the royal priest, 
the monarch observed ; 44 1 will ask thee two questions : I am 
you? emperor, and universal lord ; would any one amorfg yuu 
be so rash, as to bid me Vise from my seat, and undertake a long 
journey?” 44 Who that ever lived,” replied the other, 44 would be 
so mad?? 44 And is there one among the chiefs of my kingdom, 
however itch and powerful he may be, who would disobey me if 
I commanded him to set out for Chili without a moment’s de- 
lay ?”-*~« The man lives not,” replied the priest, 44 who would hesi- 
tate to sacrifice his life, if thou shouldst command him I”— 44 Then 
1 tell thee,” rejoined the inca, 44 that our Father the Sun must 
have a master,-— one greater and more powerful than he,- 
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inaster who bids him perform his daily task, without resting. 
If he were truly the Supreme Lord of nature, he would one day 
or other rest, if it were only for his mere pleasure.” This bar- 
barian was a better reason er than his father. 

In his public administration, and his military exploits, Huayna 
Capac was not unlike his predecessors. Like* then, he made 
new laws, added new districts to his empire, and reduced such 
tribes as rebelled. Of the nations conquered by him, the Mantas, 
next to the people of Quito, were the most considerable. They 
lived on the sea-coast, adored the ocean as their common mother* 
but acknowledged many other gods, as lions, tigers, snakes, &c. 
One of their chief divinities was a great emerald, which on 
public days was adored by multitudes, and to which sacrifices 
were offered. The crafty old cacique of the place, contended 
that the offerings most agreeable to this god were smaller 
emeralds, which were its children. The people, with all their 
religion, were guilty of extremely abominable crimes ; and so we 
may observe, were many of the American tribes. If tradition 
were entitled to any weight, there were once giants in the region 
south of Chili. This, we suppose, has given rise to the fable 
of the Patagonian giants, which fills a place in the relations of 
even modern voyagers. For their abominable practices, says 
Garcilasso, they were destroyed by fire from heaven ; and their 
huge bones, whitened by that element, may still be found in that 
region. Hence the Terra del Fuego, or country of fire, — a more 
satisfactory explanation of the name than those usually given. 

But if Huayna Capac was a great warrior, he was a poor 
statesman. He had ventured, soon after the conquest of Quito, 
to marry the daughter of the deceased n^pnarch, whom the great 
bulk of the nation recognized as heiress to the throne. Perhaps 
to this alliance, more than to the success of his arms, was owing 
the submission of that extensive region. The marriage, how- 
ever, could not be hold valid by the Peruvians : the princess of 
Quito was regarded as merely the concubine of their inca; and 
the issue could not have any claim to the throne. All the youths 
who derived their being from the inca, — if their mothers were 
of the humblest grade of society —were indeed reverenced as 
participating in the divine blood of Manco Capac; but all were 
not equally respected. If, as was generally the case, the concu- 
bine was of the imperial family, her son was held in fiur greater 
estimation than if she were a stranger; and for the obvious 
reason, that by both his parents he was descended from the 
heavenly source. Princes who had this Rouble claim, were 
venerated as more than men ; as at least , a kind of demigods. 
Where the mdther was the legitimate wife and sister o? the 
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But he ptycftiyed hownecessajry it was ^proceed with caution in 
$u chichi lead to a ruinous civil wan Bhs first step 
was tfl Wflqt p PWSf Qf his family to 4 la hualpa» whp should 
expose the injurious policy pf the late monarch in dismember- 
ing tbe^mpfae, hut who should at the same time say that he 
Would* recognize his brother as king of Quito on twp conditions* 
The first was, that the kingdom should not be* aggrandized by 
new conquests ; and that whatever territories might fie subjugated 
by the unaided arms of Atahualpa, should be incorporated with 
the government of Cuzco. The second was, shat this prince 
should do homage for Quito itself, and acknowledge himself to 
be merely the regal lieutenant of Jluascar. Atahualpa saw the 
danger which menaced him ; but as he excelled in dissimulation, 
lie replied with the profound^ submission, that in his heart he 
h^d always owned the superiority of his brother ; that he willingly 
avowed himself a vassal of Huascar; that if the sovereign of 
Cuzco wished it, he would even resign the lieutenancy of the 
kingdom, and retire into private life. The answer pleased 
Huascar so much, that he recognized his brother as king of 
Quito ; and only required, that within a given time the latter 
should repair to Cuzco, and do homage in person for that im- 
portant fief. In this letter the inca was perfectly sincere : indeed, 
as he had carried his point, he could be no other than satisfied. 
But it was in a very different spirit that Atahualpa promised to 
obey that command, as well as every other command that the 
inca, his sovereign lord, should be pleased to dictate. One re- 
quest, however, that he might be allowed to celebrate, at Cuzco, 
the funeral rites of their father, with such a retinue as became 
so great an occasion, might surely have opened the eyes of the 
inca. But Efuascar, who believed his bother to be as sincere as 
himself, readily agreed to it. Atahualpa, who had long resolved 
to dethrone the inca, commanded his subjects to accompany 
him to Cuzoo, for the ostensible purpose of doing homage. 
But he ordered his generals to see tfiat under the garb of 
peace, each soldier should conceal the weapons of war* With 
a yeteran army, thirty thousand strong, he proceeded from Quito, 
and advanced towards Cuzco. But the provincial governors of 
Huascar, through whose jurisdiction Atahualpa, passed, were 
alarmed at the appearance of so vast and so well discerned a 
host, which they suspected was intended for something more than 
mere show, and which certainly was ten times great#! than W$S 
required for the ostensible occasion. Tins summon they confer 
nSunicated to the inca, who was more alarmed than they* fie 
summoned all who depended on him to joiotpm with their purees 
without delay. As many m wm ip tfie vicinity obeyed f |s|t 
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th* warning was too short for a successful resistance, Thetroom 
of tfrfe monarch of Quito— he himself imnSifitrifrearthe frontier, 
more perbap from cowardice than from aty ogrtQr cause — now 
advanced with neater celerity. A battle ensued, in which Htias- 
car wa* vanquished and made prisoner. Intelligence bf thiq great 
victory being sei^t to Atahualpa, he summoned a|l the piembefa of 
the imperm family to appear at Cusco, under tile pretext that he 
wished their advice in respect to the restoration of Huascar. 
All, except the infirm and the aged, obeyed. It was now that 
the retd character of Atahualpa was displayed. The kindred 
and chiefs of the imperial prisoner being assembled on a plain 
near Cuaco, Huascar was brought from his prison, and with 
fetters, in deep mourning, was made to appear before them. 
The sight, so unexpected, so affecting, of their captive monarch, 
was too much to be borne. They adored him as he was ftdf 
through their ranks, and they proved that their attachment tq 
him was a thousand times stronger than it had ever been in the 
days of his prosperity. But lit^e time was given them for sorrow : 
they were soon put to death, in presence of their afflicted master, 
by orders of Atahualpa. 

Not satisfied with this cruelty, the victor assembled the ceym 
and pallas, that is, the imperial princesses, and put them to 
death also, with circumstances of cruelty so great as to be incre- 
dible, were they not attested by eye-witnesses. His vengeance 
next fell on all who had shewn any zeal for Huascar ; and, at 
length, it descended to the very domestics of that monarch. No 
monster ever surpassed Atahualpa in cruelty ; and he was the 
more to be dreaded, from the profound dissimulation with which 
he covered his designs. His antipathy against the imperial 
family is easily explained. So long as any prince remained 
whose parents were both connected with the blood of the incas, 
Ae, who had derived his existence from a foreign princess, 
would never be universally acknowledged as Inca Capac, or suc- 
cessor of the great Manco. So long even as any prince, who, cm 
the paternal side only, eould boast of the divine blood, was suit 
feted to exi$t, that prince would be his rival. Hence his ^ter- 
mination to destroy all, that he might be the only surviving 
member of the family, lie murdered the femalei no less than? 
the males; far might not any one of them happen to have 
issue ? fad if that issue were of the divine family, on the maternal 
side oSly, ftill it would be regarded with some degree pf seven, 
rence by the people ; while he could ndt fail to be laden wfr|f 
execration by the brhole empire. His purpose, however, Ms nqt 
completely successful. Some of the princes and pripedater 
ewtywt Atnig|| them, was the mother of the writer to tofcjtaai 
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we are indebted for many of the preceding facts. She was the 
niece of Huascar, the daughter of one of his brothers, and, con- 
sequently, the grand-daughter of the great Huayna Capac. 

It was during the hostilities between the two brothers, that 
the Spaniards, under Pizarro, invaded the country, subverted 
the empire, and destroyed the religion, of the incaa. Before, 
however, we proceed to this the third part of our subject, we shall 
make a few additional observations on Peruvian society. 

The religion of the incas is the subject most Jikely to arrest 
the reader’s attention. Garcilasso assures us that the Sun was 
the only object of adoration. To the great bulk alike of priests 
and nation, that luminary appeared as the supreme god ; but we 
have already alluded to a greater, — Pachacamac, the mysterious 
soul of the world, whose superiority was recognized by the few, 
but to whom no temples were raised, no prayers addressed. And 
it is certain that other deities were acknowledged. The stars, 
for instance, were regarded as the children of the Sun and the 
Moon; and, like their mother, they were held in veneration, 
though we have no positive information that they were adored. 
Yet the homage paid to them must have been great. Even the 
living inca was adored ; so was the heir to the throne : and his 
brothers were received by the people in a manner bordering on 
adoration. And, at a later period, we have the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, to prove that temples were erected in honour of other 
deities than those we have enumerated. Of this fact, an illus- 
tration shall be given in the next division of our subject. 

That temples of great extent were erected in honour of the 
sun, is well known. Where there are temples, there must be 
priests. They were first instituted by Manco Capac; but his 
successors improved his rude outline of* worship into a complete 
system. The priests of the great temple at Cuzco, were always 
incas of the imperial family : the head of them was generally 
brother or uncle of the reigning monarch. The priests of the 
numerous provincial temples were also incas, but not of the di- 
vine race ; they were those made by ‘privilege,— those whom 
Manco Capac created. The sacrifices which they offered, con- 
sisted of agricultural produce, of beasts* birds, ana other animals. 
Garcilasso is very angry when told that human victims were 
sometimes offered; yet there seems to be no reason for doubt pn 
the subject. We know that they were immolated on the death 
of the reigning monarch ; and that the reason assigned for the 
cruelty was, the necessity of his being attended, in the other 
world, in a manner suitable to his dignity. With this fact be- 
fore us, we may well be inclined to admit the assertion of severed 
writers, that, on other occasions of extraordinary importance, 
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similar holocausts were provided. They were offered to the Sun 
alone — at least, in ancient times. The moon being the wife ; the 
stars, thunder, and lightning, being the children of that lumi- 
nary, were also represented in the temple, which had separate 
apartments for them. All animals sacrificed were opened, and 
their entrdils inspected by the augurs, who predicted from ap- 
pearances very similar to those which influenced the pagans of 
Greece and Rome. The entrails were then burnt on the altar, 
the fire being # previously derived from the sun by means of a 
brazen lens, which concentrated the solar rays, and set fire to 
some cotton placed in the focus. The rest of the body was 
eaten by the assembled people; nor was drinking forgotten. 
The inca, seated on his throne near the altar, invited his great 
chiefs, one by one, to pledge him ; and each thus honoured, ad- 
vanced, and reverently took the cup from his hand; while the 
monarch held another, which he put to his lips, but which he 
seldom tasted. The princes # of his family, at command, then 
went to the incas by privilege, and said, “ The emperor invites 
thee to drink with him !” The man approached the throne, and 
received the cup from the right or left hand of the monarch, ac- 
cording to his dignity. The custom was the same with the 
hereditary caciques, and the governors nominated by the sove- 
reign. But in regard to the inferior vassals, there was a differ- 
ent custom. They were not allowed to approach the majestic 
host ; the messenger, — generally one of their own grade, — bore 
two cups, and having repeated the formula, " The emperor in- 
vites thee to drink with him !” drank from one, and the guest 
drank from the other. The person thus honoured did homage 
three times by kissing she air, a homage rendered to the Deity 
just the same as to the inca. 

The Peruvian religion had its virgins, no less than its priests ; 
all consecrated to the Sun, and doomed to a lile-ef chastity in the 
vicinity of the temple, but in houses inaccessible to the priest- 
hood as to every other anale. They were chosen for their beauty 
or birth, generally before they had attained eight years. Ail 
were, on one side at least, connected by blood with the imperial 
family, and all born in Wedlock. These ladies, exiled from the 
Vrorld into the remote cloisters of the House of the Sun, could 
be visited only by the queen and her daughters, or such other 
ladies as received the previous consent of the inca. They wetfe, 
hipwever, not very solitary, if it be true that, besides a host of 
4 Other .domestics* — all females, — they were waited on by ifve 
hundred noble damsels. The administration of the house rested 
old recluses, who were called Mamacunas, or matrons. 
The occupations of these pagan nuns were spinning, weaving, 
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and making garments for the Sun, which, as he of course was 
unable to wear them, were given to his children the incas. They 
prepared, too, the consecrated bread and drink for 'Sacrifices. 
To them no access could be gained. There was a tremendous 
law against the recluse who violated her vow, and*her accomplice : 
eke was buried alive; he was hung over her grave: but would 
the death of two only satisfy the sun for the infidelity of his 
toife't The parents, relations, friends, servants^ of the guilty, 
were to be executed; their houses razed to the ground; the 
very place which they had polluted by their presence, to be left 
desolate ! This punishment was so terrible, that we may be sure 
it was seldom inflicted : Garcilasso says, never ; but then he is 
equally sure that the crime was never committed. 

There were other recluses besides those consecrated to the 
sun. Many houses were devoted to the maintenance of virgins 
who were to become the wives or concubines of the sovereign. 
To preserve their purity, they wer*p taken from their parents at 
a very early age, and educated in these houses until they were 
called to ascend the bed of their lord. They were watched with 
the same jealous care as the virgins of the sun. The noblest 
maidens in the land, and, still more, their kindred, thought 
themselves honoured by the choice. When once they had en- 
tered the walls of the inca’s palace, they could not return to the 
house of virgins. Nor could they marry after the inca’s death. 
Death, in its most horrible shape, would have been the penalty 
of such a step. It was called adultery, and adultery against the 
awful majesty of the sun. The crime, however, could not well 
be committed, as these ladies were closely guarded in the palace 
after the inca’s death, and occupied in domestic duties. 

The Peruvians acknowledged the immortality of the soul, and 
the resurrection of the body. The soul they held to be distinct 
from matter ; and the human body they called by the expressive 
name of animated clay. In the world after this, they admitted 
rewards for the good, and punishment for the bad. The universe 
they divided into three worlds. There was the hanan pacha, or 
lofty world, — the heavens, destined fqjr the residence of the 
virtuous. There was the hurin pacha, or world of generation*— * 
the world in which we mortals live. There was the vcupacktiy 
or world below, situated in the centre of the earth, and frequently 
called by another name, signifying the devils house, — this was 
re^rved for the wicked. But the region of spirits was not a spi- 
ritual — it was a corporeal world, like the present one. In the 
upper world, the region of the blessed, happiness was believed to 
consist in tranquillity of mind; in exemption from all labour and 
cate, from all sickness and pain 4 . In the lower, chastisement was 
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thought to consist in trouble of mind, anxiety, labour, sickness, 
sorrow, and in u all the ills which flesh is heir to But the 
resurrection formed the most curious part of the Peruvian creed. 
The body attd soul must rise ; but not to enjoy either happiness 
or misery in thfc world above or the world below. No ; they 
must rise For this world only — to follow the same course of 
existence as they followed when on earth. For this reason the 
natives Were loth to disturb the bones of the dead. They were 
to remain in uie same place, and in the natural position, that 
when the soul revisited them, it might have no trouble in finding 
the different members. When a Peruvian lost a hair, a nail, or 
a tooth, he concealed it with much care, that when he returned td 
earth he might know where to find it. Whether the good were 
to rise no less than the evil ; whether, if the evil only revisited 
the earth, they were to have another chance of becoming vir- 
tuous, and consequently happy in the world above; whether the 
duration of the second life m this world were to be longer or shorter 
than at present, are facts which Peruvian theology does not 
explain Nor is it possible to say whence they derived their 
notion of a resurrection, so different from that of other people. 
Nor do we know what precise ideas they attached to the notion 
of the soul. We know only that it was held to be very different 
from the body. In the opinion of all it could not sleep, like the 
bodily house which it inhabited. Dreams were only the expe- 
rience of the soul separate from the body, which was every night 
deserted by its ethereal tenant. 

For the political institutions of the Peruvians we must refer 
the reader to Robertson, whose rapid summary, though by no 
means accurate, is sufficiently so for general reference. But if it 
were more inaccurate than it is, our contracted limits would not 
permit us to correct or expand it. For the same reason, we must 
pass over many of the social customr, which, however interesting, 
could be developed only in a book especially devoted to the 
subject. We may, however, observe that the Peruvians had a 
species of knighthood ; that noble and royal youths were # armed 
after rigorous fasting, ^jrid more rigorous exercises; that these 
exercises consisted in running, wrestling, fighting, &c ; that the 
exhortation to a life of virtue, justice, and mercy, was given by 
the inca himself, who at the same time delivered to the novices 
the chief symbol of the state. Other princes of the imperial 
tnily delivered the rest in succession. # 

The science of the Peruvians has been much overrated. In 
military exercises, indeed, they excelled all the people of the 
South American continent; so they probably did in medicine ; 
so they certainly did in computation m time ; attd ift sotne bth# 
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branches of knowledge, as arithmetic, geometry, and music, they 
were undeniably superior to the rest Still their intellectual 
stores were meagre ; they kept no register of events; they were 
ignorant of the art of writing; they had no traditional order 
of bards or historians, to transmit great deeds to ^posterity. They 
eould melt all species of metals ; and from the fluid ore they 
could fashion such instruments, whether domestic or warlike, as 
they required; but these were exceedingly rude. In music they 
made some progress ; and they indulged in poetry*, though not so 
passionately as the European people. One or two specimens may 
be seen in Garcilasso, but they have little merit. The reader 
who is curious to see what the Peruvian mind was capable of 
effecting, may look into Robertson. 

III. Rut to most readers, the relation of the conquest of Peru 
by a handful of Spaniards, may form the most attractive division 
of the present article. In it we shall not follow guides who wrote 
nearly a century after the event : our chief authority shall be an 
eye-witness, Francisco Xeres, the secretary of Pizarro, whose 
Relacion was published at Salamanca in 1547,* while most of 
the great actors in the scene were still living. If Xeres be ac- 
cused of something like partiality in the cause of the victor, it 
should be remembered, that, at the very time the book appeared, 
Pizarro was in no great favour with the government of Spain. 

It was in November 1524, that Pizarro, accompanied by only 
one hundred and twelve men, left Panama in quest of some rich 
country to the south-east. His first expedition, as every body 
knows, was fruitless. Another, in the following year, disclosed 
to the adventurers the existence of a richer country (Quito) than 
any they had yet seen on the shores of the Pacific. In 1526, the 
Peruvian coast was first unfolded to the view of Europeans ; but 
where could the force be collected sufficient to justify its invasion ? 
The visit of Pizarro to Spain in 1528, procured him the empty title 
of Adelantado, or governor-in-chief of tlie country he had discover- 
ed; but not a soldier, not a dollar, to aid him in subjecting it to 
the authority of the emperor. It was not before 1531 that he 
had collected in Panama about one hundred and eighty soldiers, 
who boldly set out for the conquest of ah empire which had fre- 
quently sent 50,000 men into the field ! Subsequently, indeed, 
he received a slight reinforcement; but at no time prior to the 
fall of Atahualpa did his followers number two hundred and fifty ! 
The Island of Santiago was taken without difficulty ; a descent 
wfe made on the continent ; Tumbez was destroyed ; and a for- 
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tress built* or rather strengthened, near the mouth of the Pimtt, 
which was honoured by the name of St. Matthew. Here Pizarro 
resolved for a time to watch the course of events. He was per- ' 
fectly well acquainted with the civil war then raging between 
Huascar and ^tahualpa, and on this circumstance, no doubt, he 
founded his hopes of success. The caciques in the neighbour- 
hood, he summoned, characteristically enough, to acknowledge 
Don Carlos, the august emperor, as their only liege superior, and, 
at the same tiVne, commanded all to become faithful sons of our 
holy mother the Church ! The latter mandate was not under- 
stood, — the former was disputed; and hostilities commenced, 
which ended in success to the invaders. Here he learned that 
Atahualpa was encamped in the valley of Caxamalca, about fifteen 
days 1 march from St. Matthew. With the boldness for which he 
was conspicuous among a nation of bold men, he resolved to go 
in search of the inca, whom, if he could get into his power, he 
would treat as Cortes had recently treated Montezuma, the sove- 
reign of Mexico. 

It was on the 24th of September, 1532, that Pizarro departed 
on this perilous enterprise. His force amounted to sixty-seven 
horsemen, and one hundred and ten foot soldiers, and of these, 
nine returned to St. Miguel in about four days. Some of the 
cacique^ however, received him favourably. They were devoted 
to Huascar, and were consequently the mortal enemies of Ata- 
hualpa, who had just overrun their country, and committed 
cruelties worthy of his cause. But to the envoys of the latter 
inca, he held a very different language : he was the alhj y the 
friend of Atahualpa, and was hastening to Caxamalca to give the 
most convincing proofs of his attachment. Both were equally 
hypocritical ; both professing the strongest wish for peace, while 
they were meditating each other’s destruction. To his compa- 
nions, Pizarro made no secret of his resolution* to dethrone the 
inca, and to annex Peru to the other possessions of Spain. On 
his passage, if the following extract be true, be found a more 
striking proof of Peruvian idolatry than we have elsewhere seen : 

They (the inhabitant between Caxamalca and San Miguel) have 
disgusting sacrifices, and idol- temples, which they hold in great vetieio- 
tfon. Here they offer their most valuable effects. Every mouth they 
immolate their own children, and with the blood of the victims paint the 
facesof die idols, and the doors of the temples. These edifices they con- 
vert into tombs, and fill them with corpses from the floor to die roof. 
They t often sacrifice themselves, laughing, dancing, and singing, at the 
very moment they strike the fatal blow : often, too, they drink largely, 
ana then request some one to cut off their heads.* 

Either tern nniet be mistaken as to the freqoeocyof those 
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oblations, or Garcilasto* with most of the early Spanish writers 
on Pertly must have Represented the religion 61 the iftcfew in 
colours much too favourable. We are disposed to cbftdudfe that 
such offerings took place on the death of the sovereign, of 
some inferior inca* and perhaps of the hereditary^cacique of the 
place where the temple stood. Though, according to the native 
writer we have so often quoted} they were allowed* on the death 
of the inca Capac only, there is reason to infer tjiat they were 
much more frequent. Every prince of the reigning family was 
believed to participate in the same divine nature, and to be en- 
titled to make his appearance in the other world in a manner 
superior to other men. And the rural caciques, whose power 
was equal to that of these princes, and who were often connected 
by marriage with the race of the Sun, would not be slow to imi- 
tate the example, — to demand human victims at their own apo- 
theoses. This is the only rational way of accounting for the fre- 
quency of human sacrifices, unless, indeed, we suppose that there 
were in the empire many districts which preserved their ancient 
idolatry, and which the reforms of the incas could not reach. 

Wherever Pizarro advanced, he heard of Atahualpa’s cruelties 
— of whole communities, thousands in number, being put to the 
sword for no other crime than that of suspected attachment to 
the cause of Huascar. It was on the 15th day of November, 
1532, that Pizarro reached Caxamalca, from which the army of 
Atahualpa was distant about a league. Why the inca had made 
no effort to oppose the march of the Spaniards, is not very clear. 
Perhaps he expected to find in the Christian chief, what he had 
been taught to expect, a friend and ally ; perhaps he despised the 
handful of men who thus presumed to perfetrate into the heart 
of the country. In the square of the city, Pizarro found a for- 
tress of considerable strength. This he made stronger still, and 
then invited the inca to come and see him. The messenger whom 
he first dispatched on this occasion, soon reached the quarters of 
Atahualpa • 

“ The c tvrant was at the door of his tent, seated on a high seat : a great 
Dumber of Indians, men and women, were abodt him, all Standing, and 
nearly surrounding him. On his head was a woollen cap, which might 
have been taken for silk, about two hands high, and tied by little cords 
which descended to his eyes : this made him look mote grave than ha 
really was. He held bis eyes fixed on the ground immoveable. When 
the ^aptain was in presence of the monarch, he intimated, by an inter- 
prefer, that be was an officer of the governor, who had sent him on this 
visit, and to express the great desire which the governor had to see him; 
that the latter would be exceedingly glad if the inca Would see him at 
Cfenimalca. Many other things weft spoken by* the «e#senger;lbut 
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AtahnaJpa would not detgh to lift hfe eyes, or to reply, though * cacique 
spoke for him.” 

At length, however, the dignity of the in6a so far gave way* 
that he spoke, and even smiled. He had, he said, an enemy in 
a powerful catique : would Pizarro put all the Spaniards in 
march to fight the rebel ? w What need of ail the Spaniards for 
so trivial a service ?” was the reply. “ Ten of the number will 
be fully equal to it.” Here the inca could not avoid smiling, 
doubtless at what he considered a vain boast. HdWOVer, he 
treated the envoys well, and promised to visit the Spanish gover- 
nor the following day. And well he might ; fdfr thirty thousand 
men were supposed to be encamped round him. Early the next 
morning, a messenger arrived at the fortress from Atahualpa, 
saying, “ My sovereign informs thee that he means to visit thee, 
but he will come with his armed men, as thy men came to his 
camp yesterday !” Itf Let him come as he pleases,” was the re- 
ply : “ I will receive him as a brother and friend !” Shortly 
afterwards a second messenger arrived, to say that the inca would 
not bring his armed men, but a simple retinue only, unarmed, to 
wait on him, and that he wished to lodge in the house of the 
Serpent. It was, however, soon perceived that this was all a 
feint: the plain between the city and the camp was immediately 
covered with the soldiers of Atahualpa, drawn up in columns. 
The situation of the strangers was a critical one. Their chief or- 
dered every man to be under arms, and all the horses t,Q be 
saddled and bridled. The pieces of cannon, were pointed to- 
wards the plain, ready to be discharged at a moment’s notice. 
The greater part of the Spaniards were then put in ambush 
along the streets leading out of the square ; twenty men only 
remained with Pizarro in the fortress, and their charge wds to 
seize Atahualpa, if treachery should be designed. Not a soldier 
in or out of the fortress was to m&ve until a* 'signal was given. 
The discharge of the artillery would shew that mischief was de- 
signed : then the meil in the fortress were to mount their horses ; 
those in the streets were to join them; and all were to rush on 
the enemy, while the ordnance did its part. The rest must be 
told in the words of Xeres 

“ The governor, perceiving that it was near sun-set, thSat Atahualpa 
did hot advance, and that he was continually joined by more troops, de- 
sired .him, by a Spanish messenger, to enter the place before night-fall 
When this messenger was in presence of the inca, he saluted hitn,t&tvd 
motioned that he should go towards the governor. The prince acceding, 
began t0 tdareli with his soldiers. Those of the advanced gtiitd bad 
Weapons <&ndealed bfcder their garments, whlch^Were a kM uf stbut 
Aires sfings md mm, wfcfch &&w£d 
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The moment he advanced guard entered the place, a troop of Indiana 
clad in {* sort of livery similar to the squares on a chess-board, inarched 
filtt to prepare the way. They were followed by three other bands, clad 
diflcrentiy, who sang and danced ; then came a number of men covered 
with armour, wearing crowns of gold and silver. In the midst of these 
was Atahualpa, in a litter adorned with parrots -featheft* of all colours, 
and with plates of silver and gold. He was borne by a great number of 
Indians, and was followed by four other litters, filled by persons of dis- 
tinction. Lastly, came a multitude of other people in columns, wearing 
crowns of silver and gold. No sooner weie the leading corps entered 
into the place, than they removed a little to make room for those who 
followed. When Atahualpa arrived among them, he ordered all to halt, 
his litter and the other litters still remaining elevated. Soldiers continued 
to arrive, and one of the chiefs in the advanced guard was seen to ap- 
proach the fortress where the artillery was concealed, and thrice to raise 
his lance, as if intended for a signal. When the governor perceived it, 
he asked friar Vincent de Valverde -if he would go and speak to Ata- 
hualpa by means of an interpreter. The latter consented, and advanced, 
holding in one hand a crucifix, in the other a Bible. Passing into the 
ranks of the Indians, he reached the emperor, and said, — 4 I am a priest 
of God ! I teach Christians the things of God ; and I come to teach you 
also. I teach that which God himself has communicated, and which is 
written in this book. In this capacity I beseech thee, on the part of God 
and of the Christians, to become their friend : Heaven wishes this, and if 
thou obeyest, it shall be well for thee. Go and speak with the governor, 
who is waiting to receive thee !' Atahualpa desired to see the book, and 
it was presented to him shut. As he could not open it, the monk held 
out his hand to shew him how it should he held, when the inca gave him 
a slap on the arm, in great disdain, and then trying to open it, he suc- 
ceeded. He was not, like the other Indians, astonished either at the 
letters or the paper ; and he threw it five or six yards away from him. 
He replied haughtily to the monks discouise* — 4 Well do I know the 
excesses you have committed on your route, how you have killed my 
caciques, and pillaged houses/ The friar replied, — 4 The Christians have 
not so acted : some Indians, indeed, without (he governors knowledge, 
brought certain articles, but he returned them/ 4 Well/ rejoined Ata- 
hualpa, 4 1 shall not stir from this place until you have restored every 
thing !’ He then stood up in his litter, and exhorted bis people to be 
ready ; while the friar returning to the governor, related what had passed, 
and now Atahualpa had thrown the Holy Scriptures on the ground. Iti 
a moment Pizarro put on his cuirass, took his sword and shield, and 
followed by the twenty Spaniards whom he had retained near him. passed 
through the crowd, and courageously came up to the litter of Atahualpa, 
* — four only of his men being able to penetrate so far. Without the least 
fear^ however, he seized the inca's left arm, crying 4 Santiago !* Instantly 
the artillery was discharged, the trumpets were sounded, while horse and 
foot left their places of retreat. No sooner did the Indians perceive the 
hones advance at full gallop, than they left the sqtiare, and fled with so 
tutith precipitation, that they forced the palisades which defended the 
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city, and many tumbled over one another. The horsemen rode ovqr 
them, killing and staying them, and the fugitives were pursued. Those 
who remained in the square were charged with such fury, that, in a short 
time, most were put to the edge of the sword. During all this time, the 
governor held Atahualpa by the left arm, unable to pull him from bis 
litter, which was too high for his reach. To bring it to the ground, the 
Spaniards slew ffiany who carried it ; and if the governor had not pro- 
tected the inca, he would that day have been punished for all his cruelties. 
In defending him, Pizarro was slightly wounded in the hand. 

" During the whole time of this action, no Indian Used his arms 
against the Spaniards, — so great was their dread at the sight of Pizarro, 
of the horses at full gallop, and at hearing the thunder of the cannon. 
These were new things to them, and they tried to flee rather than to 
fight” 


That this was a dreadful day — one for ever disgraceful to the 
arms of Spain — nobody will deny. But was it 90 wholly un- 
provoked as the historian of America would have us believe? 
That the reader may, without trouble, compare the relation 
of an eye-witness, with that which Robertson derived from 
writers long subsequent to the event , we give the latter in a 
note.* Among these subsequent writers, — subsequent by nearly 


* “ Early in the morning the Peruvian camp was all in motion. But as Atahualpa 
was solicitous to appear with the greatest splendour and magnificence in his first in- 
terview with the strangers, the preparations for this were so tedious, that the day was 
far advanced before he began his march. Even then, lest the order of the procession 
should be deranged, he moved so slowly, that the Spaniards became impatient, and 
apprehensive that some suspicion of their intention might be the cause of this delay. 
In order to remove this, Pizarro despatched one of his officers with fresh assurances 
of his friendly disposition. At length the inca approached. First of all appeared 
four hundred men, in an uniform dress, as harbingers to clear the way before him. 
He himself, sitting on a throne or couch adorned with plumes of various colours, 
and almost covered with plates of gold and silver enriched with precious stones, was 
carried on the shoulders of his principal attendants. Behind him came some chief 
officers of his court, carried in the same manner. Several bands oi singers and dan- 
cers accompanied this cavalcade; and the whole plain was covered with troops, 
amounting to more than 30,000 men. 

“ As the incadrew near the Spanish quarters. Father Vincent Valverde, chaplain to 
fhe expedition, advanced with a crucifix fn one hand, and a breviary in the other, 
and in a long discourse explained to him the doctrine of the creation, the fall of 
Adam, the incarnation, the sufferings and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the appoint- 
ment of St. Peter as God’s vicegerent on earth, the transmission of his apostolic 

S wer by succession to the pgpes, the donation made to the King of Castile by Pope 
;xander of all the regions of the New World. In consequence of all this, he re- 
quired Atahualpa to embrace the Christian faith, to acknowledge the supreme juris- 
diction of the pope, and to submit to the King of Castile as his (awful sovereign ; 
« promising, if he complied instantly with this requisition, that the CaatUi&ri monarch 
w* Id protect his dominions, and permit him to continue in the exercise of his royal 
authority ; bqt if he should impiously refuse to obey this summons, he denounced 
war against him iu his master’s name, and threatened him with the most dfeadful 
effects of hit Vengeance. 

4 M Tkfl strange harangue, unfolding deep mysteries, and alluding to unknown frets, 
of which uh power of eloquence could have conveyed at ooce a dirtmet idea to On 
Amerie&o, was so tamely translated by an unskilful interpreter leacquointed 
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% ceotury— was Calancha, whom the celebrated Scotchman 
igfomt e*cluaiv<dy followed in this part of his work. 

There is nothing in all history to be compared with this day's 
transaction. Thirty thousand men dispersed by less than two 
hundred, a great monarch made prisoner, a great empire sub** 
verted, without the loss of one single life on {he part of the 
assailants f This one fact makes us doubt, notwithstanding the 
positive assertion of Xeres, whether any of the Peruvians were 
armed ; if they were, assuredly they were the greatest cowards 
the world has yet seen. 

The behaviour of Pizarro to the dethroned inca was in the 
highest degree brutal. His dissimulation, which was equalled 
only by his courage, was not always proof against the native 
ferocity of his character, As gold was the principal object, both 
of himself and his followers, the inca was assured of freedom, 

with the idiom of the Spanish tongue, and incapable of expressing himself with pro- 
puety in the language of the inca, that its general ten our was altogether incompre- 
hensible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, ot more obvious meaning, filled him with 
astonishment and indignation. His reply, however, was temperate. He began with 
observing, that he was loid of the dominions over which he leigned by hereditary 
Succession ; gud added, that he could not conceive how a foreign priest should pro- 
tend to dispose of territories which did not belong to him ; that if such a preposterous 
giant had been made, he, who was the lightful possessor, refused to confiim it; that 
he had no inclination to renounce the religious institutions established by his ances- 
tor; nor Would he forsake the service of the Suti, the immortal divinity whom be 
and his people revered, in order to worship the God of the Spamaids, who was sub- 
ject to death ; that with respect to other matters contained m his discourse, as he 
had never lieaid of them before, and did not now understand their meaning, he de- 
sired to know where the priest had learned things so extraordinary. “ In this book,’* 
answered Vahreide, reaching out to him his breviary. The inca opened it eageily, 
and turning over the leaves, lifted it up to his ear : “This/' says he, u is silent ; it 
tells me nothing;’* and thiew it with disdain to the ground. The enraged monk, 
running towards his countrymen, cried out, “To arms, Christians! to arms! the 
woid of God is insulted ; avenge this profanation on thole impious dogs! ** 

«*Pizarro, who, during this long conference, had with difficulty restrained his 
soldiers, eager to seize the rich spoils ot which they had now so near a view, imme- 
diately gave the signal of assault. At once the martial music struck up, the cannon 
mid muskets began to fire, the hoise sallied out fiercely to the charge, the infantry 
rushed on sword in hand. The Peruvians, astonished at the suddenness of an attack 
which they did not expect, und dismayed with the destructive effect of the fire-arms, 
und the irresistible impression of the cavalry, fied witlTuni verbal consternation on 
every side, without attempting either to annoy the enemy, or to defend themselves. 
Pizarro, at®the head of his chosen band, advanced directly towards the inca ; and 
though his nobles crowded mound him with offieious and fell in numbers at his 
feet, while they vied one with another in sacrificing their own lives, that they might 
cover the sacred person of their sovereign, the Spaniards soon penetrated to the royal 
seat ; and Pizarro, seizing the inca by the arm, dragged' him to the ground, and ear- 
ned him «* a prisoner to his quarters. The fate of the monarch increased the precipe 
— * Bight of his followers. The Spaniards pursued them toward? every quarter, And 
foat deliberate and unrelenting barbarity continued to slaughter wretched fugitives, 
the ar* rr o® 80 * o&red to resist. The carnage did not cease until the close of day. 
font L four thousand Peruvians were killed. Not a single Spaniard fell, nor wq# one 
/v; * -d hut Pizarro himself, whose hand was slightly hurt tor hi? own soldiers, while 
eagerly to lay hold on the ined." ' r 
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whenever a suitable ransom w»» brought, The riches whfoh 
had already been found in the camp of Atahwalpa and the eiat, 
might have satisfied the victors; hot he was to fundth, in 
addition, as much gold as would fill a bail twenty-two feet 
long, and seventeen feet wide, from the floor half way to the 
ceiling ; arid as much silver as would twice fiU the room. He 
was told, thaf if his messengers produced the quantity within 
two months, be had no more to fear. They were accordingly 
dispatched, and their success was prodigious) it was evident* 
that the amount, though incredibly great, would be collected. 
The chiefs on every side fiooked to see him : 

w Ataliualpa was about thirty years of age, of a good look, well made, 
rather stout, with a handsome but cruel countenance, and with eyes foil 
of blood. He spoke, like a great lord, slowly and gravely, stqd he 
reasoned very well. The Spaniards who heard him judged him to be a 
man of wit. Though cruel, he was jocular ; even when he spoke harshly 
to his subjects, he betrayed his inward disposition to humour. 

“ When the caciques of the country round heard of the governor’s ar- 
rival. and of Atahualpa's captivity, a great number came with the moat 
dutiful sentiments to see the monarch ; some bad under their jurisdiction 
as many as thirty thousand souls, all his subjects. On reaching the 
presence of their sovereign, they respectfully saluted him ; they 
kissed his feet and hands, while he did not so much as even loqk upon 
them. His severity, and the absolute obedience of his subjects, were 
truly surprising. Every day presents were brought to him. Prisoner as 
he was, he had a monarch’s retinue, and seemed cheerful.” 

Though it is impossible to doubt that the fate of Atahualpa 
was deserved, he certainly hastened it by his own conduct. In 
the first place, he evidently instigated the Peruvians to rise, and 
to fall on their invadgrs. Intelligence of men arming on every 
side daily reached Pizarro. In the second, he ordered his cap- 
tive brother Huascar to be put to death — an order but too 
promptly obeyed. This atrocity rendered him np longer an 
object of sympathy to mankind j^he who experienced the iron 
yoke himself, might sqrely have been expected to feel for a brother. 
His days were, however, numbered. Hearing from the Indiana 
that a formidable army was approaching the place, *Piaarro 
brought the captive bfefbre a tribunal of Spaniards, who were to 
try him for treason towards his liege lord the King of Spain ! 
The farce was soon ended, ; Atahualpa was condemned to he burnt 
alive : but, h> order to arrest this horrible death, be consented to 
be baptized* a n d was hung instead of burnt. Eternal the iofyny 
that most attach to the memory of Pizarro and his c omp a nioos i 
We can have no pity for Atahualpa-n-we cannot drop a tear at 
fote; bat the insolence, the haughtiness, the rapacity <*f the 
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*$fr not only him, but the natives generally, must 
fmwfy Imtil tone is no more 1 
idcdfrrti which impartial justice records of tin* fate 
I.' thhow much it differs from that given ter 


empire, lh how much it diners from that given by 
sttffjr be seen by comparing the two. To hate pointed 
otat the individual discrepancies might have appeared invidioUsf 
and would certainly have been wearisome. 

In conclusion, we may add that the Spaniards, until their 
purpose was attained, allowed a prince of the reigning family ** to 
wear the shadow of a crown." But he too was a ckptive, though 
nominally at large. The course of rapacity, and of torture to 
discover concealed treasure, still proceeded, until the ministers of 
the Church were settled in the country, and until the government 
of Spain, by successive edicts, vindicated the rights of the natives. 
Hie efforts both of Church and state, especially of the former, to v 
protect, to encourage, to elevate, to render happy, the subjects of 
the incas, have not received their due praise m Europe. If our 
limits would permit, we should have no difficulty in proving that 
in thirty years after the death of Atahualpa, Peru began to expe- 
rience a happiness to which it had been a stranger under the 
best of its native monarchs. Its condition in everything was 
amazingly improved ; and eventually .the Spanish yoke proved, 
instead, of a curse, the greatest blessing that could nave befallen 
the nation. 


A*t. VIII. — 1. The Athenian Captive. A Tragedy, by T. N. 

Talfourd. „ b J 3 

2. Woman's Wi t, or Loves Disguises. By J. S. Knowles. 

A noble attempt has been made by Mr. Macready to revive ' 
the ancient splendour of the drama, by restoring to us the' 
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its finishing and life-like touches from the acting of iadivi<Jt|ft)$ 
the most susceptible of impressions, and the Oiost formed to 
convey them of any of their species — for such should an actor be. 
It was to be expected that such an attempt as this would excite 
the sympathies of men of genius, and accordingly we have here a 
tjagcdy and a genteel comedy, written by the first dramatic 
authors of the day, and both avowedly with the intention to 
assist Mr. Macready in his lofty purpose. We wish that we 
could give them all the praise that their excellent intention and 
unquestionable talent would seem to demand. But we can do 
no more than acknowledge their merit; we cannot anticipate 
their immortality — we cannot rivet them in our memories, or return 
to them with delight. Where is the creative power, where is any 
thing approaching to it, which could fill with such thronging, 
busy phantoms, the 

“ Unwortny scaffold — the cock-pit— 

The wooden O " 

• 

which Shakespeare had at his command. Our authors have all 
the aid-, that consummate machinery, science, and taste can give ; 
but there is timidity and restraint in their efforts, and we miss 
the life and energy that should fill out the design. The defect of 
both these pieces is a want of power and depth of feeling; our 
interest is not excited, either by the characters or the story. 
How this great deficiency in those who profess so much is to be 
accounted for, whether it is their fault or that of the audiences to 
whom they address themselves, that unconsciouslyreacts upon their 
genius, we cannot say ; but which ever it be, it throws a shade of dis- 
couragement over the future prospects of the drama. For certainly 
we cannot expect soon* to see equalled, the classic learning — the 
elegant diction — the high idea of moral beauty which is con- 
spicuous in Talfourd’s writing; or the free, rich, descriptive 
dialogue of Knowles. With such powers at their command— 
with the mechanism of their art so perfect, what might we not 
have hoped for ? Whftt new realms of life and character^-qf 
pathos and sublimily, might we not have expected to see opened 
to us ? and how grievou%is it to stop short of them ! 

We will proceed to give a short analysis of Mr. Talfourd’s 
Tragedy. 

The story of The Athenian Captive is shortly told. The fife of 
Hyllus, die son of Creon, king of Corinth, is saved by Thoas, 
an Athenian, .during a battle between the nations ; this.ThoaScjs 
afterwards ipade prisoner, and brought before the did king, who, 
at the intercession of his son and his twin-sister, Creusa (smitten 
with love for the captive), consents to spare his life, bat on ‘the 

von. v.— NO. IX. Q 
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a slave j he w^Mpared fiercely to 
' fe d from the queen (MtOewi C^on’a se* 
Oghh>e$oive, and he becoeaee a a^w,; Hyi* 
i''4ai ; P^uferfcstfe W«wwtifkatb^i‘« *#£ htqe m «w 

required lo land *>und A libation 
t i1«4«mlttofhe.dqwii&S of Athei% he bufete ferto an ecstasy of 




JSyHus, who hwintettwled fcr him. This brings the story 
nearly to tbemidcUe; and go fee, nothing can fee more simple,' 
kss'ootn^oated,' or more en tirely depenaent for Us interest upon 
the. storking tfet ofthe feelijigsof die different personages. But 
the cdhj|ictUJg»«motiohs of thfe prisoner, the love of Creusa, the 
gretttaekTofiByUus, WIMfe and ad it were conventionally, 
pourtrayed. In the second part of the story, the queen takes a 
more leading part, and there is something in this character that 
rivets the attention, and is capable, we think of much greater 
developement. than it has received.* Thus she tells her story : — 

, , " I was pluck’d 

Prom the smaB pressure of an only babe, 

, And, in my frenzy, sought fee bay where Cram 
Prfia'd the frank goblet ; fell upon myfcnees; 

Embrac’d his foot-stool with' my hungry arms, 

, And shriek’d aloud for liberty to seek 
, My in hint's ashes, or to bear seraerww* 

Of bh» it perish’d : — Cteon did ttot deign 
To ktok upon me, butwife recklesshaste ^ ‘ 

* Dash’d me to earth : Yes ; this disgrace becast 
On fed proud daugh ter of a line which trac’d ' ' 

Its skiey hneage to feegods, and ‘bore 
Tfte impress of its origin,— K>n mei <v * . ’ 

A wopaap, and amofeer l’— p. 54.' 

’ • <Ji^btought her to Athens* andmteried hqrj' 

Is Otokapticeoftyi wny.waspk&’d i ' 

Tdtfsal me out in regafrobes, dost think , v *l» - 
Tbst,fe;his waywirdiMJes, or|»3»ehrfd twUtfe, 
t ;|*can ferrattS* wretchedness ai&shwB* -i -• ' 

*, On dm t^trmy, s^-to sN^ *-*£***&-' 1 

ifeconcwl 

k tv Vp 



shemayflnatnhim 



aa aw^par? 
of $laf “ *“ 
king : 
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Find her in all things weaken d, . SftV *, t ] l ®J uh ' ( ( 
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. i£fei2S^SOT ■ 

form the gro , . “ Rwely will $>e ijpeskw >. *, •, v , 

A nd baknlv, yet her sad and solemn Voroa. .», , 
Have power to thn.il and madden. O . my S$d» 
Had not my vray wprd fancy ^ ■ ' 

By tVtAt^eBiMi lavdinaBsjhtohshone . 
From basest vesCmentfj •**%&* r£S £&$!& 
Mads tke cold beauty of Olp *P« » «»“ »*,, , ^ 
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Upraised, is motionless ; yet, while I mark'd it. 

As from its fathomless abode a spring 
Breaks on the bosom of a sullen lake. 

And in an instant grows as still ; — a hue 
Of blackness trembled o’er it; her laige eye 
Kindled with frightful lustre ; but the shade * 

Pass’d instant thence ; her face resumed its look 
Of stone, as death-like as the aspect pure 
Of the great face divine to which it answer'd. 

I durst not speak to her/’ — p. 7. * 

But when the character should receive its completion, when 
the long-suppressed passion, the burning thoughts, should find 
expression, when strenuous action should take place of the stony 
hardness with which she has been hitherto invested, she falls 
short of all our anticipations. She hears the story of Thoas, and 
knows him to be her son ; yet we are not sure that slie has re- 
cognized him, till, when he has left her, she tells it to Calchas, 
with a — fl 

" Wish me joy, old servant ; 

What dost thou think of him who left me now ?” 

She has pointed out to Thoas an escape through the chamber 
of the king, making him swear to kill the first who shall oppose 
him. As she anticipated, the king awakes, and is killed by the 
escaping captive. Considering that this king was at war with 
his nation, — had twice condemned himself to death, — and that it 
was even now a question which of the two should die, we can- 
not think that the feelings of human nature, under the influence 
of the morality of those times, would have driven Thoas to frenzy, 
in which state we next find him. But this frenzy is laid aside 
like a glove, — the maddening crime he 11 unaccountably forgets ; 
he returns to Corinth at the head of an Athenian army, — con- 
quers it, with a heart c< too light — too jocund — to admit another 
touch of ecstacy and does not recal the past, until reminded of 
it, bv the invitation of the queen to hold a conference with her. 
In this conference she reveals herself to him in her true charac- 
ter, and as his mother ; but he has so completely resumed his 
remorse, that the feelings of nature are lost, and the mother and 
son are engaged in a cold and painful dialogue, when they are 
informed that the Oracle has decreed that the death of Creon 
shall be avenged,— that the two nations have laid aside their 
arms, till justice has been done — and that the queen is pointed 
out as alone able to declare the murderer^ In the temple of 
Jupiter the Avenger, all the parties meet., The queen, solemnly 
appealed to, rises and confronts Thoas ; hut unable to pronounce 
the fatal word, she points to Hvllus, and falls insensible. Thoas 
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does not avow himself: coming forward with his mother, he 
argues with her, and seeks to prevail on her to give him permis- 
sion to save the innocent Hyllus, by criminating himself. But 
this she refuses, and the discussion weakens and fritters away the 
interest of the scene ; yet there are in it some passages of great 
beauty • 

“ Thou art brave, 

As fits a matron of heroic line ; 

Be great in penitence, and we shall meet 
Absolved, where I may join my hand to thine, 

And walk in duteous silence by thy side. 

Ismene. 

" And couldst thou love me then ? 

Thoas. 

“ Love thee ! My mother, 

When thou didst speak that word, the gloom of years 
Was parted, — and I knew again the face 
Which linger’d o’er my infancy, — so pale, 

So proud, so beautiful ! 1 kneel again, 

A child, and plead to that unharden’d heart, 

By all the long past hours of priceless love. 

To let my gushing soul pass forth in grace. 

And bless thee in its parting !" — p. 99. 

Hyllus is led to the altar, when, at that moment, Thoas stabs 
himself— declares his crime — and dies, after hearing that his 
mother has entered the poisonous cave under the temple; and 
Creusa, whose feelings have been throughout too vacillating, and 
too feebly marked, to excite much interest, is left weeping upon 
the shoulder of her brother. 

We think we have done justice in our extracts to the beauty 
of many passages in this play. It is not so easy to convey the 
general impression of tameness in the characters, and heaviness 
in the conduct of the piece, which will, in our opinion, prevent 
its being a lasting favourite. 

We have said mat bSth these pieces fail in power to interest 
the feelings. With all its beauty, the Tragedy is wanting.in the 
most essential requisite «ft>r that purpose — energy, and depth of 
feeling. In a like degree, though in a different manner, the 
Comedy wants the intricate and well-combined story,— the well- 
imagined character, — and the playful and pungent humour, that, 
in its own style, should rivet the attention with equal power. 

Woman’s Wit is a comedy in five acts ; but in spite of this 
pretension, and of some really fine writing, it is no more than an 
elegant trifle. Nothing can be more inartificial than tbe^piot, 
which is made up of two stories so extremely alike, that they 
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seem counterparts of each other, and so unconnected, that they 
might easily and advantageously form two separate plays. As, 
for instance, Hero, the first heroine, offends her lover, Sir Valen- 
tine, by her indiscretion in the waltz ; Helen, the second heroine, 
is suspected by her lover also for an indiscretion ; the same 
gentleman — Lord Athunree — being the accusei of the one, and 
the offending partner of the other : both ladies are forsaken on 
the instant. Sir Valentine meets Hero again, dressed as a 
Quakeress, and falls desperately in love with her: Walsingham 
meets Helen in the disguise of a boy, and conceives a violent 
friendship for him. Both ladies, of course, plead their own cause. 
Hero, as the Quakeress Ruth, compels her lover to renew his 
offer to Hero, which he does — is accepted — and discovers, to his 
great surprise, that he has been faithful in his infidelity. Helen 
(accompanied by Walsingham as her second) challenges Lord 
Athunree to a duel ; but on the ground, the fight is interrupted, 
and they are commanded to keep the peace in “ God’s name and 
the queen’s — 

“ Stop ; you are all our prisoners, sirs, 

Sn William Sutton’s warrant makes you so; 

AVhicli heie I show to you; surrender then, 

And to his niece's bear us company.” 

At the house of Sir William Sutton, (Hero’s very silly uncle,) all 
the parties meet, we believe for the first time, and the fainting 
Helen is justified by Lewson, the agent through whose means 
Lord Athunree had involved her in suspicion. The same vil- 
lainous, yet somewhat tame personage lias formed a plan for car- 
rying off Hero by force, and in this also, Lewson was to have 
been his assistant ; but lie being seized w ( ith remorse, relinquishes 
the plot upon the one lady, and exposes that upon the other ; 
thus forming the only connecting link between the stories. Nor 
is there much interest in the characters, to counterbalance this 
defect. Hero is a fine girl, but her character wants variety, she 
does not change with her changed appearance, and therefore, 
there is not much in her transformation, to amuse us, or to give 
plausibility to the credulity of her lover. 

Sir Valentine is quite preposterous ;*fn one interview, he falls 
so vehemently in love with the Quakeress, as to give up his title, 
make over his fortune, change his dress, and his name — nay, his 
religion, for he turns Quaker — to please her; and in the next 
scene, we find him in considerable doubt whether, he would wish 
to be accepted or refused by Hero. Helen is by far the most 
poetical personage in the play. But the absence of those higher 
requisites for comedy, in which we consider this piece to be de- 
ficient, is in some degree atoned for by the beauty of the lan- 
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guage. It is easy, ornate, and elegant, not calculated perhaps 
to express energetic passion, not flexible enough for lightness 
and humour, but almost unrivalled in description ; take for in- 
stance that of the dance 

Lord Athunree. * 

* u Her waist was in my custody ; 

Her white arm hanging from my shoulder, where 
Her hand did freely couch. ' Your game goes well !' 

I whisp^’d her; f play boldly, and us youris : 

The measure this to set the outline off! 

Give sway to thy rich figure ! Abandon thee 
To the spirit of the dance ! Let it possess thee 1 
Float thee as air were footing for tnee ! stud 
Thy cheeks with smiles of fire ; and give thine eye 
The lightning’s dazzling play ! fix them on mine. 

That each do feed the other’s, like to tongues 
With converse waking converse 

Felton. 

" Well I see 
Thy dnft r 

Lord Athunree. 

€< Thou should'st have seen the issue on t — 

While, like a pupil at a task he loves. 

Whose aptitude with eager will outstrips 
His master’s bidding, she was twenty times 
The thing I wished her 1 How she rose and sank 
With springy instep, while her yielding waist. 

Well as her waving neck, her beauteous head — 

Did show her fair, and falling shoulders off ! 

A world she looked and moved of passionate 
Quick sense — of loveliness and joyousness. 

And I, be sure, did show its reigning lord ! 

Nor with the measure did dominion cease; 

But when her drooping lids, relaxed steps, . 

Disparted lips, and colour vanishing, 

Gave note she mpst give o’er — her languid form* 

Close girdled by my arm, her hand in mine. 

Her cheek for pillow on my shoulder laid, 

I led her to a couch, where courtesy 
Of course admitted tendance !" — p. 8. 

The portrait of the master, from whom the disguised Helen 
learns the art of fencing, is free and spirited in its touch, con- 
veying a most pleasing idea — and the more so, as the author 
tells us it is drawn from a living model : • 

"4. noble fellow that ! — A soldier who 
A. mighty captain follow’d, for the strides 
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With which he led to glory — nay, from them 
Deserted not, when fortune backed a world, 

Marshaird against her cast off favourite ! 

Talk you of scars P — that Frenchman bears on crown. 

Body and limb, his vouchers palpable. 

For many a thicket he has struggled thro' % 

Of briery danger — wondering that he 
Came off with even life ; when right and left 
His mates dropp’d thick beside him. A true man 1 
His rations with his master gone, — for he « 

Was honour’s soldier, that ne’er changes sides, — 

He left his country foi a foreign one, 

To teach his gallant art, and earn a home. 

I know him to be honest, generous. 

High souled, and modest : every way a grace 

To the fine, martial nation, whence he sprang !” — p. 20. 

Under this accomplished teacher, Helen practises fencing ; and 
the intensity of her desire for vengeance, is more powerfully 
conveyed in the following short pascage, than in all the speeches 
she makes herself throughout the play : — 

De L’Epee. 

“ Yes; by his looks he has a teen or twain 
To count; — tho’ never scholar study plied 
With manlier resolve and constancy. 

It often moves my wonder, that so slight 
And delicate a frame should undergo, 

What to robuster mould a thousand times 
I have mark’d was weariness. Scarce lays he down 
The foil, before he takes it up again. 

Some parry, feint, or lounge, unmaster’d yet, 

To practise ; — which he does with zest so keen, 

I have thought, at times, that in lus fancy’s eye 
There stood before his point an enemy, 

The actor of some unatoned wrong, 

Whose heart each thrust was meant for. — p. 19, 

We must give one more passage, the description which Wal- 
singham gives to the disguised Helen of her likeness to her 
former self, in which the traces that sorrow leaves upon a young 
fair face, are exquisitely and pathetically rendered : — 

“ Hast thou never 
Remark’d me gazing in abstraction on thee. 

As tho’ upon perusal of thy face. 

While seem’d mine eye intent, my soul did pore 
Upon some other thing P — I have done it oft— 

Will do it once again l Your eyes are her’®, 

In form and line, but sunk ; a darkness too, 

Sits not disparagingly tho — * heath thine ; 
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Her’s were two starry brilliants set in pearl ! 

The outline of the nose is quite the same, 

But that of thine is sharper — *tis thy sex, 

The mouth is very like— oh, very like ! 

But there s a touch — a somewhat deep one too — 

Of pensiv^iess. The cast of her s was sweetness, 

Enlocking full content. The cheek is not 
At all alike 1 — ’tis high ; and lank below, 

And sallow — not a dimple in’t— all contrast 
To the itch flower’d ana velvet lawn of hers. 

# # * * * 

I spoke not of thy hair— it is a wood 

Run wild compar’d to her’s, and thrice as deep 

I’ the shade. — Yet, you are very like her ! — p. 107. 

We shall now take our leave of these two eminent authors, re- 
gretting that our observations have not been more entirely 
favourable ; but in the confident hope that their career is far 
from closed, and that we shall yet receive from them works in 
every respect worthy to be placed amongst the choicest treasures 
of our literature. 


Art. IX. — 1. Ensayo sobre la Supremacia del Papa , fyc. 
Essay on the Supremacy of the Pope, especially with regard 
to the Institution of Bishops . Bv the Rev. Dr. Joseph Igna- 
tius Moreno, Archdeacon of the Metropolitan Church of Lima, 
Author of the “ Peruvian Letter's." Lima.. 1836. 

2. Panegirico de la esglarecida Virgen Santa Catalina de Sena , 
#c. Panegyric of the glorious Virgin Saint Catherine of 
Siena . By Dr. D. Miguel Calixto del Corro, published .... 
principally for the purpose of inspiring a mortal hatred of 
the monster Schism, and of convincing all men of the necessity 
of obedience to th% Sovereign Pontiffs for the maintenance 
of true Catholicism , and the obtaining of life eternal* Buenos 
Ayres. 1837. 

S. Beflexoes imparcidss sobre a Falla do Trono 4 as respostas 
das Camaras legislativas de 1836. Impartial reflections upon 
the speech from the throne , and on the addresses in reply from 
the legislative chambers of 1836. Rio de Janeiro. 1887. 

4. Resposta do Provincial dos Franciscanos do Rio de Janeiro , 
Answer of the Provincial of the Franciscans of Rio He 
Janeiro to the questions treated in the memoir sent with a 
^esagefrom the government fofr hie opinion. Rio de Janeiro. 
*887. 
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5. Memoria sobre o Direito da Primazia do Soberano Pontifice 
Romano , %c. Memoir upon the Right of Primacy of the Sove- 
reign Roman Pontiffs in the confirmation and canonical insti- 
tutions of all Bishops . Translated from the French. Rio. 
1837. 

6. Selecta Catholica . No. 8. Rio. 1837. c 

T HE learned author of the first work on this list, remarks 
that amongst those who take up his work, there will be 
some, “ who valuing only what comes from Paris or London, will 
throw it aside for no other reason but that it is a work written 
at Lima, and contains no curious narratives, no flaming theories, 
and no capricious novelties in matters of religion, philosophy, 
politics, or finance.” — (p. xiv.) To us these are the very cir- 
cumstances that particularly interest us in his work, and in the 
others now lying before us. To find, in works published beyond 
the wide Atlantic, the very faith that is taught not only in Lon- 
don or in Paris, but in Rome itself, free from the slightest trace 
of that novelty which is impressed ,r upon every institution in the 
new -states of South America, defended and illustrated with a 
learning, a zeal, and a generosity which would do honour to any 
country in Europe, — is to us really refreshing, and a source of 
sincere gratification. Gladly as we should hail such works, if 
published in Paris or London, they have for us a special charm 
from the distance they have travelled. 

Authority is not generally supposed to act in a ratio inverse 
of distance from its centre, especially that which has no fleets or 
armies to support it, but only the influence of moral arguments 
and feelings. That Great Britain, mistress of the ocean, and the 
Tyre of modern nations, should keep in subjection countries re- 
mote as the antipodes, can scarcely be matter of astonishment ; 
her thousand prows not only bear, but can enforce her commands. 
And yet the more distant parts of her transmarine possessions 
have more than once given proof, that when consciousness of 
strength has reached its proper pitch, tfyere will be a tendency 
in them to break the connecting link,— the cord, so to speak, which 
supplied the vital energy from the circulation of the mother 
country, and to assert an independent individuality of existence. 
But the Sovereign Pontiff, — His vicar, whose kingdom is not of 
this world,— unarmed with temporal power, beyond the narrow 
limits of his states, without recourse to spiritual weapons — for 
with one grand exception, the thunderbolts of the Church’s 
arfathemas have been laid up for many days in her arsenals, — 
he maintains undisturbed his sacred dominion from east to west, 
and need not feat its overthrow, either from the caprice of rulers 
or from the growing independence of spirit in distant nations. 
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We believe we are correct in asserting, that the separation of the 
Spanish dependences from that country, was hailed by bibli- 
cals, missionary societies, and other brokers in religious stock, as 
producing a new and favourable market for their wares. Bales 
of bibles, and chests of tracts, were poured in with every fresh 
supply of Biriftingham hardware or Manchester prints, and every 
commercial envoy had a vi$-a-via on his voyage in the shape of 
a religious agent. Toleration — that is, the free importation of 
all the brawling sects that tear one another to pieces in England, 
was confidently anticipated ; and a country just cleared of monas- 
teries could not but be considered in prime condition for a crop 
of presbyterianisrn or bible reading.* But seriously speaking, 
appearances foreboded not well for religion. The Holy See, with 
every other European power, hesitated to break its harmony with 
Spain, for the recognition of the embryo republics, which dis- 
puted more among themselves than with the parent land. The 
succession of bishops was almost if not entirely interrupted, and 
Spain claimed the right to ftominate to the vacant sees, while the 
revolted provinces refused to accept of its nominees. The hatred 
towards Spain caused the banishment of many clergy and re- 
ligious, who were natives of that country, and thus the supply of 
ecclesiastics was become very scanty. 

It was natural to expect that, while affairs were in this con- 
dition, some would be found to re-echo, in the western hemi- 
sphere, those doctrines of religious independence which in some 
parts of the eastern had been considered a part of the code of 
political liberalism. And no doubt, to many who understand not 
the spirit of the Catholic religion, an ardour for civil freedom, 
with an equal zeal foj subjection to a foreign Pontiff*, may appear 
an anomaly. The objections made by the See of Rome to the 
repeated applications for bishops, so long as the struggle con- 
tinued between the parent country and its dependencies, was 
naturally displeasing to the latter ; and a party arose, that de- 
sired to see the Chprches of South America established on the 

* At a meeting of the Bible Society in Septembei, 1824, the Bishop pf Lichfield 
and Coventry, (Ryder) is reported to have “ congratulated the meeting upon the 
prospect now opening to theit view in Columbia ; and contrasted the progress which 
the society was now making m that newly- formed government with the spirit of bigotry 
and persecution that disgraced the fiist introduction of Christianity among that 
people. The consequence was, that despotism, civil and religious, had covered that 
land, and unpaired her moral energies— had made it the seat of superstition— the 

v *n fastness of papal power : (cheers,) but the storm had at length subsided, and 
they were no w[pex nutted, under the guidance of Him, 4 who guided the whirlwind and 
directed ihb storm/ to spread through that country the glorious tidings of 'peace on 
«*wh, and good will towards men.* " (cheers.) Id a part of the report read at this 
Stud that % fields of South America are “already *hite ftrifeehar- 
3ee jwpprt of the meeting quoted from the Morning Chroedck, in CMtft’s 

"***% Reyhter, September 18, 1824. 
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model of the schismatical one at Utrecht, paying merely a nomi- 
nal submission to the successor of St. Peter. These dangerous 
principles were fanned from without. The restless politician, M. 
de Pradt, addressed the Mexican government, while it was treat- 
ing with Rome for the appointment of bishops, exhorting it to 
make such a concordat with the Holy See, as should leave it for 
the future independent in the election and institution of bishops, 
and in the government of the churches; and should the Holy 
See refuse, as was naturally to be expected, then to make every 
protestation of fidelity and union, and proceed to nomination 
without its concurrence. In this wicked proposal another un- 
fortunate member of the same school, the Canon Villanueva 
went farther still. For, in a work of which thousands of copies 
were disseminated over all the new states, he denied even the 
necessity of the preliminary step recommended by De Pradt ; 
and amidst a torrent of abuse against the Popes, and a futile 
attempt to show that they have never held themselves bound by 
their concordats when made, advised the infant republics to 
assert their ecclesiastical together with their political freedom. 

Fortunately, good sense, as well as sound religious principles, 
ruled in the councils of the states ; not one swerved from its duty. 
They preferred waiting with patience till time and circumstances 
should allow the Vicar of Christ to give bishops to their widowed 
churches ; nor were they long disappointed. So soon as the hold 
which Spain had on her colonies was reduced to protests and 
protocols, in spite of all opposition and resistance on the part of 
the former, the Holy See proceeded to treat with the latter for 
the filling up of vacant sees. By degrees, Chili, Peru, Mexico, 
the Argentine republic, and the other states, have been supplied 
with pastors ; the Jesuits and other religious orders have been 
reinstated, and the entire continent essentially Catholic, is firmly 
knitted in sympathies as in belief with the rest of the Church. 

It is chiefly to answer the calumnies of Villanueva and Pereira, 
that the first work on the list at the head of our article was 
written* The ponderous and inaccurate quarto of the latter 
author,* had been translated from the Portuguese into Spanish, 
at Lima, in 1838, but was received with dittle or no encourage- 
ment by the public. Don Jos6 Ignacio Moreno has done the 
work of refutation solidly and efficaciously. His volume is only 
a second part, though complete in itself, to a first Essay published 
six years earlier, treating on the great question of the supremacy, 
whfch we regret we have not been fortunate enough to procure. 

• Demonstrasao theologian, ca&anicae historica do-Direito 4os MetropoliUiWf de 
Portugal, para confinaarem © m&ndarem sograr oa bispos su&ragaoeos. Lisboa, 
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We own that we have been so agreeably surprised by die portion 
now before us, as anxiously to desire a perusal of the preceding! 
In the difficulty under which we necessarily labour of procuring 
accurate information on the ecclesiastical affairs of those distant 
countries, we own that our views were very limited respecting 
the state of thlological science there. The perusal of this work 
has completely set us at ease on this subject. We are quite sure, 
that our brethren the clergy of the New World, will not want 
assistance from Europe to fight their battles against infidelity, 
heresy, or any system of error however artful. Whatever crisis 
moral or political may arise in those states, — however die safety, 
the unity, or the rights of the Church may seem threatened, we 
feel confident that its interests are in good and able hands, who 
will support it as zealously and as efficaciously as they have done 
during the past. Whatever learning or ingenuity on the part 
of corruption and error may be imported from Europe, whether 
in the shape of Protestant tracts or of jansenistical treatises, there 
will be no need of sending* them the antidote after the poison; 
the soil will produce it powerfully and abundantly on tne spot. 
The author of the work before us has manifestly the command 
of a good library of theological literature, and knows how to use 
it. To a close and sound, but still a clear and simple reasoning, 
he unites an accurate and extensive knowledge of all that eccle- 
siastical history can furnish towards solving the important ques- 
tion of which he treats. We must, however content ourselves 
with presenting to our readers only a very summary and imper- 
fect outline of his work. 

After having briefly explained the state of the question, he 
proceeds to lay dowi^ what he calls his fundamental proposition, 
m these words. “ The right of instituting or confirming bishops, 
according to the constitution of the Church, belongs exclusively 
to the Popes; and from his supreme authority, flowed, as from 
its proper source, that which was" at one time exercised, with 
his consent, by patriarchs, primates, archbishops and metropoli- 
tans, in and out of councils.” — (p. 7.) This proposition is proved 
in two chapters, in the first of which the Pope’s right of giving 
canonical institution i» proved to be a necessary prerogative of* 
his primacy ; and in the second, the derivation of that right to 
inferior authorities is demonstrated. Here arises an important 
inquiry into the meaning and intention of the fourth and sixth 
Canons of the Council of Nicea, which our author treats in three 
chapters, full of learning, and excellently arranged. The 
third chapter in particular, in which the right claimed mid ex- 
ercised by the Popes to confirm the bishops of different fioun- 
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tries* is fully proved, is at once well arranged and abounds with 
interesting and convincing materials. 

The next question is, were the Popes justified in resuming or 
reserving to themselves the right of instituting bishops, when the 
necessities or good of the Church required it ; k and do they 
deserve, for having done so, the charge of spoliation or usurpa- 
tion made against them by Pereira or Villanueva ? (p. 172.) 
This point is treated with great ability and an accurate knowledge 
of canon law. He next examines the motives which not only 
justified the Holy See, but rendered it imperative for it to resume 
its original right of reserving to itself the confirmation of bishops; 
insisting principally, and we think justly, upon the necessity of 
this practice to secure the liberty of the Church. For without 
it, the most unfit characters might have been thrust into sees, 
nor were chapters often sufficiently strong to cope with the tem- 
poral power that not unfrequently supported usurpation. 

The next question is of a more delicate and complicated 
character. Do the concordats entered into by the See of Rome 
with sovereign princes, deprive them of their right of institution ; 
or is the former so bound by them as to be Slowed, under no 
circumstances, to suspend or revoke them, without the imputation 
of breach of faith ? (p. 208.) This we regard as one of the best 
portions of our author’s work, whether we consider the question 
of right, or the historical examinations to which it gives rise. In 
the first chapter upon it, he fully confutes the specious theories 
of Van Gspen, on the question on whom does the right of nomi- 
nation devolve, in case the sovereign, who, by concordat, exercised 
the right of nomination, is incapacitated from using it ? In the 
second, he shows that the concordat is essentially in the form not 
of an equal pact between the two parties, but of a concession 
from One to the other. For, the right in them secured to tem- 
poral princes, of nominating to vacant sees, is in truth granted 
and permitted to them by the sovereign Pontiff, while that of 
confirming or instituting, which is reserved to the latter, is 
already his own inherent prerogative. The calumnious accusa- 
tion against various Popes, in which Villenueva indulges, are 
completely confuted. * 

The remaining portion of the work applies more particularly to 
the circumstances in which the new States of South America are, 
or were placed. For, the fourth question is, how far a want Of 
communication between the Holy See, or a refusal bn its part to 
appoint bishops, can authorize metropolitans to proceed to nomi- 
nation ? (p. 256.) The fifth discusses whether bishops, so homi* 
hated, would exercise valid acts of jurisdiction* or not? (p.866.) 
Hie last examines what would have to be done in an extreme 
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case of impossibility of recurrence to- the See of Peter, fp. SM&h 
On all these points the same soundness of tieoi Is dwplsyedj*' 
with the same abundant application of historical precedents. The 
work concludes with copious biographical notes upon the different 
authors confute^ in its course. 

The composition of the work, without being in the least 
shackled with scholastic forms, partakes of that distinctness, 
method and closeness, which the old school education was so 
admirably calculated to give, and the absence of which is SO 
plainly felt in modern works on controversy and philosophy. We 
close k with sincere respect for its author, and a hope that it has 
received the encouragement in his own country which it deserves. 
The first section or volume, published like the second, at Lima, 
was soon reprinted at Buenos Ayres ; and was highly applauded 
by the Valparaiso and Jago papers, as well as by bishops and 
clergy.* The sentiments ol the learned Archdeacon ar^ thus 
proved to be in accordance wyth those of his fellow-countiymen, 
applying the term to the inhabitants of different states, but of 
one continent. When a publication entitled, (< An exact memo- 
rial ” Memorial ajustado, suggesting similar views to those con- 
fated by him, appeared at Buenos Ayres, it was most ably 
confuted by a layman, Dr. Tomas Manuel de Anchorena, in 
an opinion dated March 22, 1884. And even before this, the 
Chamber of Justice of the Republic of Chili, in giving the Exe- 
quatur to the Bulls for the consecration of the Bishop of Peinco, 
Snr. Cienfuegos, had rejected and refuted its opinions. 

While the republican states of South America had shewn 
themselves wisely ruled in what regarded ecclesiastical affairs, at 
a very dangerous period of their history, the empire of Brazil 
had not shown a similar discretion. What was impiously sug- 
gested to the former has been actually attempted in the latter; 
hot only to give opportunity for a noble triumph to the Church, 
«nd for a splendid demonstration of public opinion in favour of 
its rights. A1I the other pamphlets in our list refer to this state, 
at least indirectly; and we shall endeavour to present pur readers 
with an account of they matter, assisted by other original sources 
°f information, which ate at our command. 

Brazil, which is governed by a minor, has a stronger right than 
■Jty constitutional state under ordinary circumstances, to ex* 
oper ate itself on its ministers, for the foolish— not to say irreli- 
which it exposed itself to the danger of ruftnigg. 
indeed, ? w<e cannot but observe, how in modern times wmty 
* ttem P t to tjuarrel with the Holy Bee on die subject of ft* righto, 

- 1, .. — -.-tr- Ju 

* * See theft testimonials, giren p. 468 of the 2nd volume. 
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especially in episcopal appointments, has been the work of 
favourite ministers who have grown all powerful, rather than 
the sovereigns whom they served ; more the effects of private spites 
and grudges, than of princely ambition. The infamous Car- 
valho, Marquis of Pombal in Portugal, Tanucci at Naples, 
Campomanes and Urquijo in Spain, Kaunitz*'at Vienna, are 
lamentable examples in the course of half a century, of the mis- 
chiefs which the corrupt principles or base passions of a minister 
may bring down upon the Church of his country, under the 
shelter of weak and easily deluded minds. We are willing to 
believe that the conduct of the Brazilian ministry arose rather 
from an unwise hope of intimidating the Holy See, than from 
any serious intention of proceeding to the extremities which they 
pretended in the affair whereof we are going to treat. Our 
materials will be drawn from the third tract quoted above, the 
“ Impartial Reflections on the Speech from the Throne,” which we 
shall afterwards see has received the approbation of the Brazilian 
public. 

The regency of that empire, upon a vacancy of the See of 
Rio Janeiro, we believe in 1833, proposed to the Court of Rome, 
as a fit person to fill it, Dr. Antonio Maria de Moura. The 
Sovereign Pontiff refused to ratify the choice, or give the Bulls 
of canonical Institution to the elect. With respect to the personal 
character of the individual named and refused, we pretend to no 
knowledge. There were sufficient grounds in his avowed opinions 
to justify the conduct of the Holy See. The annual report of 
the Minister of Justice, May 10th, 1836, acknowledges that 
there was “some canonical impediment in the nominee, (and 
who amongst us,” adds the author of the pamphlet, “ is ignorant 
of this fact ?) but of the sort which it is customary to dispense 
with.” Farther on he owns that the candidate held some points 
of doctrine “ at variance with the Holy Father.” The Minister 
of Justice, two days later, attributed the objections to opinions 
given by Dr. Moura contrary to the di^pipline of the Church. 
Any Catholic will consider these reasons sufficient in all conscience 
to justify a demur on the Pope’s part; and whoever understands 
the jealousy with which the supreme executive power of the 
Church watches over the integrity of its faith in the most distant 
provinces, will not be surprised at the noble and unyielding con- 
duct displayed by its present chief ruler. 

The Regency seemed determined from the beginning to make 
this a trial of strength between the civil and ecclesiastical powers, 
and to see how far it would be possible to make the latter sacrifice 
its scruples, and event principles, to the desire of preserving 
good understanding with the former* In the annual report of 
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the Minister of Foreign Affairs* €ou|snh%to the Chambers,^ 
1854, he thus explain* the state of the contest. u pr* A* $A> 
de Moura having been named bishop of the diocese of Rio Janeiro, 
on sufficient grounds, a delay has occurred in expediting die 
bulls hi the usual style. But die Imperial Government hones, 
that in virtue of new instructions sent to its agent at Rome, they 
will shortly be expedited; us becomes the dignify of the empire, 
and the individual interests of the Court of Rome” Her© is 
no intention ofcdesire manifested to remove the canonical grounds 
of objection to the individual chosen, nor to satisfy the Holy 
See that its scruples concerning his orthodoxy were unfounded. 
The dignity of the empire required that the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity should implicitly yield to its dictates, however opposed to 
justice and religion ; otherwise the interests of the Holy See 
should so suffer as to subdue its resolution, and force it to sub* 
mission. 

They little knew the See of Hildebrand who reasoned thus. 
Negotiations upon such principles necessarily failed, and the 
ministry had recourse to stronger measures. In die report for 1885 
the matter is again reported in the following terms. “ As yet 
the Holy Father has not ordered the expedition of the Bulls 
giving institution to Dr. Moura, named Bishop of Rio by the 
regency, in the name of his majesty the emperor. The imperial 
government having shown its sincerest and liveliest desire to 
treat with becoming politeness and respect the Holy See, is 
firmly persuaded that his Holiness, considering the serious conse- 
quences which the refusal of these Bulls will bring after them, 
will not fail to yield to the energetic representations , made to 
him by our minister, aijd to the ultimatum of our government ” 
Before proceeding to explain what these measures were, which 
could not foil to produce the desired effects, we must not omit a 
clear proof now given that so far from wishing tp smooth away 
difficulties and remove the conscientious scruples of the Holy 
Father, it was the intention of the regency to force his consent iri < 
spite of them. His Holiness, anxious on his part to make every' 
becoming step towards conciliation, had, in tne mean time, sent 
instructions to his interitoncio at Rio, to ask for such explanation* 
from Dr# Moura himself, as might allow him to accede to the 
wishes the ministry., The report just quoted was made in 
May* and on the lOtn of June, before the papal miius$ar» h*4 
^^^md^hiiiiself to Dr. Moura, the latter received an? official 
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emperor, declared to him, that it would be very displeasing 
(muito i de&agradnvel) to it, if lie agreed to 6iich a demand.” To 
which the episcopal candidate answered in a manner, which 
proves how worthy he was of being the nominee of such a minis- 
try ; he said “ that no such application had been, made to him by 
the internuncio; but that if it had, it would have been useless, as 
he would never have taken so indiscreet a step as to answer it, 
covering himself thereby with ridicule in the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens.” This conduct proves how far conciliation was remote 
from the views of the party ; for from the earliest ages the right 
of the Roman Pontiff has been acknowledged, to ask explanations 
of an elected bishop, on points of faith. Thus early in the sixth 
century Pope Agapitus refused to confirm Anthimus, of Trebi- 
zond, elected to the see of Constantinople, because he refused to 
sign the formulary of faith enjoined by Pope Hormisdas on the 
bishops of the east, and even deposed him from the see he held. 

But let us see what were the energetic representations made by 
the Brazilian government to the Holy See. They consisted of 
one of the most ridiculous, and at the same time one of the most 
indecent productions of modern diplomacy. For as to the latter 
characteristic, it is described by the able author of the Impartial 
Reflections , as “launching forth a quantity of words, phrases, 
and sentiments, gross, unbecoming, injurious, schismatical, heret- 
ical, and irreligious : thus not only offending the venerable grey 
hairs of the illustrious aged chief of the outraged Roman court . . . 
not only the supreme ruler of the Universal Church, the shepherd 
of the Catholic flock, the head of the religion and Church of 
Brazil, but likewise offending sometimes the dignity and honour 
of all the Brazilian nation and its government, which thus appears 
to degrade itself bv employing the vilest and most miserable 
means, in its most delicate and important transactions.” (p. 24.) 
This may appear a severe censure, but it is fully borne out by 
comparison with the ridiculousness of this piece of diplomatic 
intercourse. The deputy, Sr. Vasconaellos asserted in the 
Chamber, that the note presented by the Brazilian minister to 
the Papal Cabinet was a copy and parody of Lord Strangford’s 
note to the Sublime Porte, of August 11, 1828. This assertion 
appeared tpo absurd to be believed : the very idea that a Catho- 
lic power, in addressing the Holy See, should have chosen as its 
moael the strong remonstrance of a Protestant to a Mohammedan 
state, and yet talk of having used becoming reverence in its intefc- 
cdurse, was monstrous ; while the poverty of invention In the 
government that could condescend to so paltry ah imitation, was 
absolutely ridiculous. 4 Hence even th^ author of the Rtflectiow 
declares that the answer of Sr* Lhhpo de Abreo, given* two days 
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after, that he could not consider such a misapplication possible, 
appeared to him quite sufficient. Afterwards, however, he pro- 
cured Meisel’s Cours de Style Diplomatique , Paris, 1826, in the 
second volume of which he found Lord Strangford’s note, “ and 
with utter dismay, astonishment, and pain, found how true the 
charge of plagiarism was.” The two notes were written in 
French, so that the comparison may be more easily made. The 
following are extracts from the two. 

Note from the ^Brazilian Minister Note from Lord Strangford to the 
to the Holy See, dated 23rJ Sep- Ottoman Porte> dated 1 \th of 
t ember i 1835 . August , 1823 . 

tf II semble done que se soit la " II semble done que ce soit la 
volonte du Saint-Siege qui afaitnai- volonte dc la Porte qui s'oppose au 
tre la crise ou il se trouve a l’egard rctablissemcntdes relations debien- 
du Bresil, et cette volonte ne peut veillance icciproque, et cette volonte 
avoir d*uutrebase que Ferreur. ne peut avoir d’autre base que l’er- 


Le Saint-Siege est dans Ferr2ur 
s’il croit pouvoir, en gagnant du 
temps, exercer a la longue la faculte 
negative dans la nomination des 
Ev£ques du Bresil. Dans la crise 
actuelle, vouloir gagner du temps 
par des mo) r ens dilatoires, e’est 
perdre sans espoir de retour, des 
chances que d’autres combinaisons 
ont fait naitre, mais qu’elles ne sau- 
raient reproduire. 

Le Saint-Siege est dans lerre ur 
s’il doute dc l’unit6 des yies, d’in- 
tentions et de veeux qui preside 
aux determinations du Gouvernc- 
ment du Bresil; s’il doute de F 
Assemblee Legislative, la Chambre 
des Deputes, la premiere a recon- 
naitre en principes el £n termes 
form els la justice des reclamations 
faites en vain depuis plus de deux 
ana aupr&s du Saint-Sie£e, pour 
eviter une rupture qui aailleurs 
devient inevitable. 



s il croit inepuisable la patience de la 
R0gence ai| nom de S. M. FEmpe- 
reurD.p^roII. 

i ^ J^^-Siege est dans Ferreur 
JW 1 * «itoagme que son intferet 
4 fan* raloir des pretensions exa- 


reur. 

La Porte est dans Ferreur si elle 
croit ameliorer sa position en ga- 
gnant du temps. Dans la crise oil 
se trouve FEmpire Ottomau, vouloir 
gagner du temps, e’est perdre sans 
espoir de rctour des chances que 
dheurcuses combinaisons ont fait 
naitre, mais qu’elles ne sauraient 
reproduire. 

La Sublime Porte est dans Fer- 
reur si elle doute de l’unite des 
vues, detentions et de veeux qui 
preside aux determinations des cours 
alliees ; si elle doute de Funanimite 
de Routes les puissances, FAngle- 
terre, la premiere a reconnaitre en 
principes et termes formels la justice 
des reclamations dc la Russie contre 
les innovations, les vexations et 
infractions, auxquelles le commerce 
et la navigation sont exposes. 

La Sublime Porte est 'dans Fer- 
reur si elle croit mepuisable la 
patience de H&pnpereur de Rqssitf 

La Sublime Porte est dans Fer- 
reur lorsqu elle suqagine que' son 
intent A faire valdir sea pretensions 
R2 
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gefes n’a pas des borne*. Cost 
en insistant avec raideur et hois do 
saison sur des prerogatives conscn- 
ties dans les temps obscurs par 
l’ignorance ct 1’interet des princes, 
ciuela Saint-Siege court le risque 
de voir annullei celles memo sur 
lesquolles se reposent aujourd’hui 
ses relations avec le Brcsil. 


a la charge de la Russie,lui coin- 
man de de differcr le rctablissement 
de ses relations amicales avec cette 
puissance. C'est en insistant avec 
raideur ct hors de saison quo la 
Porte court le risfjue de voir annul- 
ler celles merae sur lesquelles se 
reposent aujourd’hui ses relations 
avec la Russie.” — p. 23. 


The stupidity of this burlesque, particularly in paragraph the 
third, is beyond measure, where, for “ the unanimity of the 
allied powers,” we have substituted, “ the unanimity of the Bra- 
zilian Government;” as if the Pope had ever founded his delay 
in making out the Bulls upon any divisions in the government. 
Such were the energetic representations of the Brazilian Cabinet; 
its ultimatum was worthy of them. It was that, if his Holiness 
did not yield to its demands within the term of two months, 
the Brazilian empire would separate itself from the communion 
of the Church of Rome. The result was what might have been 
anticipated by any but the framers of the fc< energetic representa- 
tions;” before the expiration of the appointed term, the Pope 
replied, that it was out of his power to accede to the nomination 
made for the diocese of Rio. 

This declaration of the Sovereign Pontiff, was communicated 
to the Brazilian public, in the speech from the throne in 1836, 
which forms the theme of the Impartial Reflections. The por- 
tion of it which relates to this matter, is couched 111 the following 
terms : — 

“ 1. 1 cannot conceal from you, that his Holiness, after two years spent 
in recipiocal explanations, resolved not to accept the presentation of the 
bishop elect of this diocese. 

" 2. The government has on its side law and justice, but his Holiness 
obeys his conscience. After this decision, the government considered 
itself exonerated from using farther condescension with the Holy See ; 
without, however, being wanting in the respect and obedience due to the 
Head of the Universal Church. 

“ 3. In your hands it is, (“ addressing the Chambers/’) to free the 
Brazilian Catholic from the difficulty, and, iii many instances, the im- 
possibility, of begging ( mendiar) at such a distance, relief which ought 
not to be refused within the empire itself. 

“ 4. So holy is our religion, so well calculated the system of ecclesias- 
tical government, that being reconcileahle with every system of civil 
government, its discipline may be modified for the interests of the 
State, without ever compromising the essentials of religion itself. Not- 
withstanding this collision with the Holy Father, our amicable relations 
continue with the court of Rome.” 

The object of these paragraphs is sufficiently apparent, and 
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the fallacies of which they are composed are but slightly disguised. 
The ministry had made a vain boastful threat against the head 
of the Church. To use the expression of the primate of Brazil, 
in the senate, they had inscribed the circle of Popilius round the 
apostolic chair, and declared, that either he must confirm their 
nomination in the space of two months, or see that empire sepa- 
rated from the Holy See. So far as threatening, or, to use a 
plainer and more expressive word, so far as bullying went, they 
were perfectly competent; but the successor of St. Peter, having 
refused the first alternative, the ministers had recourse to the 
Legislature for assistance in carrying into effect their menace, 
and severing the country from the papal communion. They 
suggest the necessity of making such provisions as will enable 
the subjects of Brazil to dispense with recourse to Rome. (Par. 3.) 
This refers to matrimonial dispensations, as we shall have occa- 
sion 1o show. They desire, moreover, that the discipline of the 
Church should be so modified as to meet the awkward position 
into which their blundering conduct had cast the government ; 
that is, that bishops named by them, should be consecrated and 
instituted without farther confirmation. (Par. 4.) 

The two objects of these two paragraphs are clearly explained 
by the light they receive from the fourth pamphlet on our list, 
containing the excellent answer of the Franciscan Provincial Frei 
Antonio de Saneta Mafalda, to a request presented to him, Sep- 
tember 1, 1836, that he would give his opinion on a memoir for- 
warded to him at the same time. The substance of this document, 
lie writes, may be reduced to three articles. 

“ 1. Cau bishops noniumted by the government, be legitimately invested 
with possession of the bishojnie, and with episcopal jurisdiction, solely 
in viitue of such nominafion ? 

lf 2. Are matrimonial impediments dispensibleby the authority, which, 
on the bishop’s demise, exercises his jurisdiction, as the vicar capitular, or 
administrator of the See ? 

“ 3. Can a bishop, so named, have light to any pail of the episcopal 
revenues, under either ofc these titles • > ” 

To each of these queries, which evidently embody the more 
covert suggestions of the speech from the throne, the reverend 
provincial answers, cleSrly, solidly, and withal most prudently. 
Throughout his reply, there is not the remotest allusion to pass- 
ing events, but the cases are treated abstractedly, as though no 
application of them could be intended. He caiujidly states the 
opinion of canonists, who differ from him, and solidly confutes 
them. He learnedly discusses the canons of councils and con- 
stitutions of Sovereign Pontiffs, on the necessity of confirma- 
tion, and concludes against Osorius, that in no case, with- 
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out the guilt of usurpation and the danger of schism, could 
a bishop named by a government, empowered to this act by 
concordat or usage, presume to exercise any act of jurisdiction, 
without having first received approbation and institution from 
the Holy See. On the subject of dispensation, he is more re- 
served, m consequence of the conflict of respectable divines, and 
the variety of provisions made by the Popes for different emer- 
gencies. Still his opinion is not such as to favour the desires or 
intentions of the government. The reply to the third query, 
results from the answers to the preceding. No bfshop elect can 
have a claim to more emoluments than he whose places he occu- 
pies, that is the vicar capitular, not the bishop. 

On this side the ministry were manifestly foiled. But our 
object in quoting this document here, was not so much to de- 
monstrate this point, as to unmask the desires and views of the 
government in the* speech from the throne. As to the fallacies 
it contains, the author of the Impartial Reflections has admirably 
laid them open. Many of his remarks we have already incor- 
porated in our narrative. For instance, to prove that ministers 
did not and could not believe that law and justice were on their 
side, as they assert in par. 2 ; he quotes the declaration of 
ministers given above, that canonical objections existed against 
the approbation of the individual elected, and their having never 

f iroposed other motives for pressing their point beyond the 
lonour of the empire and the interests of the Holy See. But the* 
best proof of the conscious falsehood of the assertion, that law 
and justice were on the side of the government, results from the 
conferences held between ministers and the papal resident, in 
which the former declared, “ that in truth the nomination had 
not been a good one ; that the government would not make such 
a one again, but that being made, it must be maintained !” — 
( Impart . Rejlec . p. 10.) 

The most important and interesting part of the subject yet 
remains. How was this appeal to the Legislature received by 
the Chambers and bv the public ? As if to prepare for themselves 
a greater disgrace, tfie ministers, as we have seen, boasted to the 
Pope the unanimity of the legislative assembly in supporting 
their views of the contest between him and them. The result 
sadlv belied their pretensions. 

'file Chamber of Deputies replied as follows : — 

“ The Chamber laments the state of collision with the Holy See, 
in # wliich the imperial government is placed ; and hopes, that without 
injury to the royalties of the crown, or compro|nis$ of national in- 
terests, the government will provide, that our relations with the bead 
of the Universal Church shall not be altered; and, therefore, con- 
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aiders that, for tbe present, it is not competent to take any other 
measures.'’ 

The Senate answered in these terms : — 

“ It is painful to the Senate to learn, that the delicate conscience 
of his Holiness does not allow him to approve the presentation of 
a bishop of this diocese. Still the assurance which your Imperial 
Majesty gives of the continuance of amicable relations with the Court 
of Rome, the respect and obedience which Y. I. M. protests, (as was 
to be expected), to the Holy Father, as visible head of the Universal 
Church, give roe Senate well-grounded hopes that the prudence and 
wisdom of Y. I. M. will employ such mild measures as, without im- 
pairing the dignity of the nation, will reconcile these differences. The 
Senate thus does not consider itself called upon to propose at present 
efficacious measures to maintain the dignity and rights of your Imperial 
Majesty's throne.” 

To understand better the sense of these answers, it must be 
noticed, that the real state of the question had never been laid 
before the Chambers. Excepting the annual reports above 
quoted, in 1834 and 1835, most of the members could know little 
or nothing about it. It was the publication before us which 
fully opened their eyes and those of the public. Ministers had 
made the emperor declare, that law and justice were on one 
side, and only private scruples of conscience on the other. Ou 
this ex parte statement alone, they had to form a judgment. 
And yet the violent, extreme views of the ministry were so 
transparent through the measured phrases of the speech, that 
both houses declined acceding to its wishes. They naturally 
desire that the dignity of the Crown and the interest of the nation 
should be preserved, in a case where they were unhesitatingly 
assured that law and justice supported them. But even then they 
manifestly disapproved of the past conduct of the ministry, and 
refused to support them in their future projects. They regret 
that auy discord should have takqji place, and reject the idea 
proposed in the speech (par. 4), of modifying the relations be- 
tween the empire and* the court of Rome. They decline taking 
into consideration the matter placed in their hands by tbe 
regency, declaring tliemselves incompetent to take cognisance of 
it at present. This *as all virtually disapproving the course 
proposed by the executive, especially when joined with the ex- 
press desire that mild measures should be employed,— that is, 
measures of an exactly opposite character from w those hitherto 
pursued. The debates in both Chambers confirm this view- , In 
the Deputies, a mption was negatived for going into a mom Be- 
and specific Examination of the measures suggested in the 
speech : and the speeches of many senators and deputies were 
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eminently Catholic. The rights of the Holy See were ably 
protected* without an accurate acquaintance with the facts of the 
present case. 

Two expressions in the addresses gave rise to considerable 
discussion. The fust Mas the epithet delicate applied to the 
Pope’s conscience, because the Portuguese word wielindroso was 
equivocal, and might appear to bear the signification of race or 
precise. Hut the Maiquis de Marica, of whose character we 
have formed a high estimate from the perusal of his Maxtmas e 
PensamentoK , tyc. ( ft to de . Janeiro , 1837), well rei narked, that no 
one would for a moment imagine that a grave assembly like the 
senate 1 , treating of so delicate a matter, could apply the word in 
an offensive sense to the Pope. The other expression was, “for 
the present” inserted in the addresses by the committees which 
picpared them in both Chambers. Some thought that it might 
seem to hold out a threat against the Holy See, as though, oil 
some future occasion, the Clmmbeis might proceed to farther 
extremities. This interrelation, however, was ovemi led, and 
the phrase was understood to imply nothing more than that, as 
matt eis stood then , they saw no ground lor interference to defend 
the honour of the state. 

The voice of the legislative body manifestly condemned, from 
the outset, the precipitate and indecent conduct of ministers, and 
admitted the rights of the Holy Set* to use its liberty of approv- 
ing, or not, the nomination made : and this before the entire case 
had been made public. But tbe appearance of our pamphlet, 
and especially the publication in it of the Strangford-Brazilian 
Note, produced a louder peal of that popular opinion, which all 
along had warmly espoused tbe side of ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence against ministerial tyranny, and had approved the Pope’s 
objections to the imperial nominee. In the Jornal do Commercio , 
of Saturday, May 20, 1837, we have a full report of a debate in 
the Chamber of Deputies, which turned upon the foreign policy 
of ministers. Sr. Carnciro Lead censured its conduct in ex- 
changing the residents at Home and Lisbon, because, he said, 
u after the publication of a note from the former minister to the 
Holy See, of a nature to discredit Brazjil with every court of 
Europe, it did not seem a proper moment for promoting him to 
the rank of envoy-extraordinary or minister-plenipotentiary to a 
court at which there were delicate interests to maintain.” Sr. 
Limpo de Abyeu, the champion of ministers on a former occa» 
s»on, again rose in their defence. With respect to the note, he 
saicl he did not pretend to defend it, though he did not consider 
it a sufficient motive for striking the writer off the diplomatic 
list. Again, he repeated, he would not attempt to justify it, but 
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still thought there was a mistake. The occasions of I^ord Strang- 
forcTs and of the Brazilian government’s negotiations were too 
dissimilar to allow the supposition that one copied the other’s 
note. The only resemblance consisted in the expressions, “ the 
Ottoman Porte is mistaken,” and “ the Holy See is mistaken.” 
(laughter.) Sn Calnion then rose, and commenced with these 
words: — “Sir, Heaven grant me on this occasion the marvellous 
sang-froid* the inimitable disembarrassment, with which the noble 
ex-minister of foreign affairs has just defended the note to the 
Grand Turk, which one of our diplomatic agents has addressed 
to the Holy Father. I will speak of this affair presently.” In 
fact, after other matters he reverts to this. 

“ The noble deputy (Carnciro do Lcuo), speaking of one of our envoys 
who addressed to the Holy See a note nearly copied from that which 
Lord Strangford presented to the Ottoman Porte, asks why he lias been 
removed to Lisbon. I will venture to give the explanation he desiies. 
He was lemovcd— I beg pardon, he was piomoted — for this very reason, 
that lie had treated the Holy Father as the Grand Tui k had been treated. 
I cannot persuade niysdf that that diplomatist, an able mail, would have 
been guilty of so wretched a plagiarism, and have insulted the head of the 
Church, without being put up io it by government ! charac- 

terize the plagiai ism as wretched, because if the style of the Fiiiglish am- 
bassador suited the icpresentativeof the ciulization and power of Kuiope 
m addressing the Sultan of Constantinople, teifainly the same style (and 
even more exasperating and more insulting in some sentences) could not 
become the lepiesentativc ol a Christian nation addressing the Supreme 
Pontiff. Gentlemen, the history of this note is disgraceful to Biazil. 
I know that when the court of Rome received it, the Holy Father, justly 
hurt, ordered it to be communicated to the diplomatic body resident m 
Rome, which, if not the most influential, is, at least, the most diplomatic 
court in Fmrope, and exacted from Voltaire himself the praise of high 
breeding. The diplomatic body expressed to His Holiness the feelings 
of disgust which the unbecoming character of that note had pioduced m 
its members ; and I know likewise, that the Hanoverian minister, who 
indirectly represents His Bntanmc Majesty, was peculiarly emphatic in 
expressing his condolence at the proceedings of our envoy. This indi- 
vidual was placed in a false position at Rome, and found himself acting 
alone.” 

The honourable depifty continued some lime longer comment- 
ing most severely upon the insult to the Holy See; but we have 
given sufficient of his speech, which received no answer, to shew 
now far the ministers could carry out their boastful threat of 
pushing the war against the Holy See with an undivided Cham- 
ber of Deputies. • 

Bat the people were, in fact, against them. The liberal paper, 
O seted'Abril (the 7th of April), in its number for May 27, 
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1837, republishes, in Portuguese, the two celebrated notes, 
heading them with the direction, “ For Sr, Limpo d’Abreu, the 
member who denied the identity or close resemblance of the two 
notes.” But in an extraordinary number, dated July 10, we 
have a bolder and stronger expression of the horror which the 
projected schism produced in the public mind, alt consists in a 
correspondence, which, in addition to its own observations, has 
been the means of communicating to us a R&g extract of the 
Echoi a Lisbon paper, deprecating, in the strongest terms, the 
schismatical conduct of the Portuguese government. The cor- 
respondent writes as follows : — 

“ The object [of the Lisbon question] is almost die same as is dis- 
cussed here by the Catholics on one hand, and by the partisans of schism 
on the other ; but as the latter will not yield to the authority of the Holy 
Church, but, on the contrary, contumaciously persist in enslaving the 
Spouse of Christ, contemning her most sacred disciplinar laws, &c. f it is 
necessary to persist in the glonous endeavour to beat hack schism. 
Much should T wish to apply the deploiahle state in which Portugal is 
placed, to that into which Brazil is in danger of falling through the de- 
termined obstinacy and notes of our Strangfords, who respect the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ as they do the Grand Turk ; — hut I must leave this Turk 
to the prudent and enlightened reader.” 

We beg the reader’s attention to the expressions in this extract 
which treat the conduct of the Brazilian ministers as an attack 
on the independence of the Church ; because, while at variance 
with some vulgar ideas, they place the dispute in its proper light. 
It is not uncommon to consider the subjection of the Catholic 
Church, as established in different nations, to the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, as a certain degree of restraint and slavery. It is, in fact, 
the only true security for its independence. It has seldom been 
in free governments that so much jealousy has been felt of the 
close connection of the hierarchy with Rome. Perhaps the coun- 
tries which allow this to the greatest extent are the United States, 
the British Empire, Belgium, and South America. On the other 
hand, Austria, Spain, and some petty states of Italy, not to speak 
of Protestant, or other absolute monarchies, have for years exhi- 
bited great jealousy of Roman interference ; and if the Church 
in France, in spite of the free institutions of the country, finds 
itself hampered and trammelled by the civil power, she has to 
thank the Bourbons, who so generously asserted the privileges of 
the Gallican Church, that she might be more completely under 
the sway and pressure of the civil power. But by having the 
supreme control in ecclesiastical affairs in the hands of a foreign, 
spiritual authority, who can wield it without fear of those who 
look more to political than to religious interests in their appoint- 
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uients, the Church can never completely become the slave or tool 
of the temporal rulers. The Brazilian public, and its organ the 
press, have taken this view of the matter ; and their attachment 
to liberty has made them just and impartial in its distribution. 
They wish the Church to be independent of the political party 
that happens to govern the state ; and they feel that only the in- 
dependence of Uie Papal voice in approving or rejecting its 
nominees, can effect this great object. On the other hana, we 
have constant complaints from the High Church Protestants of 
improper promotions to the bench, and of Socinianism itself 
having been enthroned upon it. The crown nominates and issues 
its commands to the primate to consecrate, who being himself but 
a subject, has no power to resist. He gives institution, therefore, 
to a person whom he considers disqualified for the high office of 
a bishop. Were he co-ordinate with the nominating power, he 
might refuse.* The case of Rio Janeiro is not a solitary one 
even in this pontificate. The present Pope refused canonical 
institution in France to the Abbe Guillon for having held com- 
munion in dinnis with Gregoire, though named by the King of 
the French to the see of Beauvais, in 1831. The king was con- 
sequently obliged to name another ; and M. Guillon having given 
satisfaction to the Holy See, was created bishop in partibus. The 
same Pontiff has refused to confirm the nomination of some Polish 
bishop made by the Russian Autocrat. Ilis predecessor, Leo 
XII, denied institution to a nobleman named by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany to the see of Massa and Poptilonia, he having been 
found at his examination deficient in requisite learning, f He 
likewise refused to sanction the nomination of Don Fr. Nicolao 
de Almeida to a Portuguese bishopric, in consequence of errors 
contained in a work wrnch he had published. In every instance, 
and in many more during the pontificates of Pius VI and Pius 
VII, the civil power gave way, and named unobjectionable can- 
didates. In the case of Brazil, where the rulers were not dis- 
posed to yield, the popular voice interfered, and insisted upon 



* The reader will find grievous complaints ngninst the dangeisand mischiefs of the 
present system of nomination to bUhopi ics in the Anpln an Church, by looking at the 
Church of England Quarterly Review for January of this >ear, No. V, pp. 1 16, seqq, 
where the Church is energetically summoned to assert its rights, and tlamovr( p. 118, 
note) for the repeal of the praemunire which impends over the bead of any bishop re- 
fusing to consecrate the nominee of the ciown, i.c. of its minister. The writer, how- 
ever, throws himself into oue needless alarm, — to wit, that the ministry might boose 
a Catholic, and, of course, oblige the archbishop to conscnate bun Tinder pain of im- 
prisonment and loss of chattels. We should like to know what Catholic would con- 

** 4 ^ rcce * v ® consecration at his Grace’s hands. 

T All the bishops nominated in Italy and the adjacent islands are examined at 
Rome in theology and canon law, by a board oi caidinals and divines appointed for 
that purpose. 
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the preservation of ecclesiastical liberty. Farther extracts from 
papers now before us will satisfactorily prove this. 

The Diario do lho de Janeiro for May 31, 1837, writes as 
follows : — “ In this paper we have several times treated of the 

Q uestion regarding the bulls of the bishop nominated for Rio de 
uneiro, and always so as to show that his Holiness was in the 
right. This truth, which we once maintained in spite of many 
prejudices to the contrary, has now convinced every intelligent 
mind : the parliamentary tribune, the periodical press, and power- 
ful writings of an apologetic character, have happily combined to 
proclaim it, being in unison with the voice of the people, so en- 
nobled in the old adage, 6 Vox popidi vox Dei.* What remains 
is, that the illustrious patriot now at the head of judicial and 
foieign affairs, of whom we have always held the highest opinion, 
will at once put an end to this unfortunate question, in such man- 
ner as to merit the blessings of all good men in his country, 
whose consciences have for a long time been kept in a state of 
distress and agitation.” The paper then recommends the “ Im- 
partial Reflations , giving a very full analysis of the woik. 

The Jornol Jos Debate? of May 20, 1837, writes as follows: — 
u The re-appearance of Sr. Manoel Alves Branco in the ministry, 
while yet are pending the negotiations with the court of Rome, 
wherein he most gi levously compromised the dignity of the 
Brazilian name, appears to us a fact as impolitic as it is contrary 
to the interests of the nation. The note of September 23, 1835, 
addressed to the Holy See by Sr. Alves Branco, while secretary 
of foreign affairs, is a subject of eternal disgrace for the Brazilian 
government. . . . This note, in addition to being a wretched and 
ridiculous plagiarism, wounds, in an indecent and brutal manner, 
the dignity of the herfd of the univeisaB Church, the venerable 
pastor of tlie Catholic flock.” It then gives the two notes. In 
its number of May 31, it gives a long extidct from the Impartial 
Reflections , approving its sentiments. 

The Semanario do Cincinnati) , a Rio weekly paper, devotes its 
leading article of June 3 to the same subject, under the head of 
<fc The Government and the Holy See.” After some preliminary 
observations relative to the Impartial Reflections, the writer pro- 
ceeds as follows : “ We agree w ith the author of this work, that 
the government has displayed little prudence in treating this deli- 
cate affair.* It either recognizes the existence of a right in the 
Holy See to confirm bishops, or not. If the first, why does it 

* W e may note that the cxpie^sioii ht*ic used, is precisely the same as gave n>e to 
a debate in tlu. Senate, “ este nu/tmho jicgolio here, ceitauilv, it is, nut used con- 
temptuously. 
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persist in requiring the Pope to act unfaithfully with his own 
conscience, and through fear of menaces, give a forced consent ? 
If the second, why was the business at all submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Holy See?” The writer then states the argu- 
ments of the ryinisterial party. “ No doubt,” he continues, 

“ Brazil likewise has the power to separate itself, as some desire, 
from the foundation-stone of the Church established by Christ ; 
but this is not the question : the point is, whether that power be 
based upon justice, or only upon arbitrariness and violence. On 
justice, no, — most certainly; for the Church of Peter is the 
mother of all Christianity, as has been satisfactorily proved by 
great writers.” The article proceeds to vindicate the absolute 
right of the Holy See to approve or reject all nominations to 
bishoprics, and then closes as follows. “ We conclude by entreat- 
ing the government to look at this business in its proper light, by 
its duty towards the Holy See, and the advantage to the nation, 
which desires to continue Roman Catholic. Let no one be so 
mistaken as to say that nothing will be gained by this. Putting 
aside the compliance with duty, — the peace of men’s minds will 
be secured.* By a contrary course, most sensible evils will come. 
If the experiment would not be so fatal, we should tell them to 
try it, that they might be undeceived. But no. We desire to 
be always Roman Catholics.” 

To conclude these testimonials of the public press, the Jornal 
do Commercial which we before quoted only as reporting the 
debates on the matter, in its paper of May 30, 1837, ados its 
suffrage to the general voice, and pronounces a warm and merited 
encomium upon the little work before us. It approves of all its 
views, and of the toi^e in which it is written, and concludes in 
these words. “ Would to God, that the business to which it re- 
lates may at last be concluded to the mutual satisfaction of the 
Holy See and of Brazil. This is what all good men must cer- 
tainly desire !” 

The decided Cathojic tone of so many organs of public opinion 
has, we acknowledge, delighted us. There is something generous 
in this vindication of an authority situated at several tnousand 
miles distance, and having itself no means to repel on the spot the 
assaults made against it : nay there is something noble in seeing 
strong religious convictions thus impressed upon that class of 


* Many readers will perhaps be surprised to learn that the writer sends ministers 
to this country to learn the mischiefs of a separation from Home. We, on our parts, 
were glad to see this bold disclaimer of an opposite theory, and to find a newspaper 
acknowledging or supposing a higher standard of national happiness than industrial 

or financial prosperity. 
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publications which generally study to catch the light topics of 
ephemeral gossip, or to amuse its subscribers by trifling anecdote, 
rather than to engage their attention and interest for such grave 
and truly important topics. 

Our readers will perhaps wish to know how far die public 
sense of right and justice, nas triumphed, so far as effectually to 
bar the nomination made. To Dr. Mount’s credit, it must be 
said, that when the quarrel was pushed so much beyond discre- 
tion by the ministry, he desired and proceeded tc tender his re- 
signation, and so cease to be an object of strife and discord 
between his country and the Holy See. But the government 
would not consent to accept this sensible offer, determined as it 
was to push the contest to extremities. A change of ministry 
having occurred, this offer was, we believe, acceded to. The 
objectionable nomination has therefore been withdrawn ; although 
as yet the See of Rio de Janeiro remains vacant and under 
administration. 

There are yet three works cited at the head of our article, 
which have not been refeiredto; and as we did not mean to 
place them theie merely for display, we proceed very briefly to 
notice them. The title of No. 2, which we have given at length, 
will sufficiently explain our motive for joining it to the others. 
It is an echo of the sentiments of the Brazilian public from be- 
yond the boundaries of its empire, and the reach of political 
jealousies or interests. To those acquainted with the biography 
of St. Catherine of Siena, the occasion of publishing an enco- 
mium of her virtues will not appear unsuitable to the object pro- 
posed in the title. That most extraordinary Saint, whose writings 
enter into the rank of classics in Italian pterature, devoted her- 
self at a tender age to the extirpation of schism, with wonderful 
success, and convinced Pope Gregory XI, that it was the divine 
will he should return from Avignon to Rome. The writer has 
therefore added an appendix to his sermon, of twenty-eight 
pages, in which he warmly insists upon .the necessity of pre- 
serving ecclesiastical unity, through an unbroken communica- 
tion with the apostolic See. In § 4, the author proceeds to 
treat of the conduct of the Brazilian 'Government ; expresses 
his astonishment at the blindness of those that conducted it, and 
gives unqualified praise to the Archbishop of Bahia (the Primate,) 
to the Dean and Chapter of Rio, and to the apostolic delegate, 
all of whom have acted the part which the Church expected from 
them, in their respective capacities. The remaining portion of 
tlie appendix contains, in a similar strain, an earnest and learned 
vindication of ecclesiastical independence. We applaud the zeal, 
the learning, and the sound principles of the author. 
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The “ Memoir upon the Right of Primacy” is a translation 
from the French of Monsig. Hirn, Bishop of Tournay, who dis- 
tinguished himself on occasion of the memorable Council of Paris, 
convoked by Napoleon in 1811. This translation was most sea- 
sonably made aijd published : it was read with avidity, and pro- 
duced a change in the sentiments of many, who before had 
weighed the matter less seriously. It is an additional proof of 
the interest which the public took in this religious discussion. 

The last work which we have placed at the beginning of our 
article, is the eighth number of a religious journal carried On at 
Rio, and, though bearing a Latin title, written in Portuguese. 
We should have been glad to possess more numbers of the series, 
as it is impossible from one to form a correct judgment of its 
views or principles. However, when we see the greater portion 
of this taken up with die Encyclical of the present Pope to the 
Bishops of Switzerland in 1835, directed against the usurpations 
of the ecclesiastical rights by the civil legislature of several can- 
tons, we cannot for a momefit doubt that the spirit which pre- 
sides over the compilation of the journal, is soundly Catholic. 
The rest of the number is taken up with an account of the mis- 
sions of Paraguay, and religious selections in prose and verse, 
~^some of the former from Challoner. 

We have derived no small satisfaction from the perusal of these 
various works, and from the examination of the great practical 

S uestions to which they refer. They have led us to feel more 
tan ever that die true basis of religion is in the hearts of the 
people, rather than in the heads of tlieir rulers ; and that, how- 
ever useful and satisfactory it may be to see these respecting and 
publicly honouring the* hierarchy, or lending it the moral weight 
of their avowed convictions and religious zeal, its holiest interests 
become endangered in proportion to the degree of actual inter- 
ference which is allowed them in its affairs. Spain and Portugal 
are lamentable instances of this truth. The people remain un- 
alterably fixed in their attachment to the ancient faith, while 
their rulers have conducted the one country into the gulf of 
schism, and the other to its verge. In spite of every prohibition, 
daily recourse is had to Rome from the clergy of Portugal, for 
faculties, where their own superiors being intruders, are net em- 
% powered to grant them ; and from the laity for dispensations and 
privileges beyond the jurisdiction of local ecclesiastical authorities. 
In Spain, it is the same, though there, in fact, ho breach has 
taken place with the Holy See. Within these few weeks, We 
have read with pleasure, that the municipal authorities of one of 
the principal Christino cities ( Valentia) have put a stop to the 
labours of the Bible-ancUtract-men, who were taking advantage 
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of the confusion to sow tares in the field of Christ. And the 
papers of that party applauded this decisive conduct of the ma- 
gistracy, observing that, in the present disturbed state of Spain, 
religious dissension and warfare would indeed be the finishing 
blow of their country’s misery. We have it from undoubted 
authority, that, during the last month, one commercial house alone 
paid into the Roman Dataria, in the course of ten days, 30,000 
dollars, as fees in ecclesiastical affairs. The money and the busi- 
ness connected with it came from Madrid, with the full know- 
ledge and consent of persons high in the Christine interest. And 
we nave no doubt that, sooner or later, when the political trou- 
bles of the two countries cease, the Catholic religion and its holy 
Church will recover their proper influence, and the hearts of the 
people will rejoice to see peace of conscience and quietness of 
government once more restored. 

There is something singular in reading the sincere lamenta- 
tions uttered by almost all the writers we have reviewed, over 
the blindness of these their parent "countries, and their sincere 
remonstrances with them at having allowed the bane of schisma- 
tical feeling to disgrace their political struggles. It is a solemn 
but a pleasing thing, to hear a voice from across the ocean teach- 
ing the duty of spiritual obedience to nations that stand almost 
under the shadow of Peter’s throne; the voice of republics and 
of free constitutional monarchy (but lately considered outlaws 
and rebels), boldly reproving the Most Catholic and Most Faith- 
ful monarchies for swerving from fidelity to the Catholic Church. 
We hail its sound with joy, ns one note in that grand accord 
which the unity of faith and the communion of love throughout 
the universal Church, raise on earth, the ynly meet symbol, as it 
is the echo, of the harmony of a sublime sphere ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

France.— L egacies of four sums, amounting in all to 17,000/r., have 
been left to tbe order of Christian Doctrine, for the support of school* in 
four specified towns. The number of novices in the establishment* of 
the order of Christian schools in France reaches 260. A subscription 
has been opened in Paris and other places to present to the Archbishop 
of Cologne a picture by M. Hauser, representing our Saviour explaining 
the allegory of the vine to his disciples. 

The Abbe Dupuch has lately established at Bourdeaux several chari- 
table institutions for poor children, amongst which are a house in tfhich 
the poor Savoyards, who annually come to Bourdeaux in great numbers, 
are lodged and receive religious instruction ; thirty infant schools, 
containing in all 1S00 childien, under the age of thirteen, after which 
they are apprenticed to different virtuous tradesmen ; gratuitous elemen- 
tary schools, under the direction of the sisters of the Presentation of the 
Blessed Virgin, who take charge of five hundred girls, besides a normal 
school for schoolmistresses ; two establishments for orphan boys and one 
for girls. His principal establishment is a house of confinement for yoqiig 
prisoners, founded in March 1837 : in September it contained fifty pri- 
soners, divided into five classes or stages of punishment, with tneir 
respective superintendent. They are obliged to keep silence, and* are 
taught to read and write ; they choose their own trade and receive 
elementary instruction in itfioin regular masters; they love one another, 
and are above everything eager for religious instruction. M. Dupuch 
has been appointed its director, with the approbation, and at the express 
requestor the Inspector General of the French prisons, who intends to 
form institutions on the same plan m other parts of France. 

The civil and ecclesiastical authorities of Lyons have recognized and 
opened the Faculty of Theology in that city. Several professors of great 
merit have been appointed ; the course was opened in an elegant discourse 
ou the propagation and influence of Christianity, by M. Pavy, professor 
of ecclesiastical history. 

Belgium. — The number of religious institutions in Belgium is daily 
increasing. The bishops and clergy have been most zealous in founding 
seminaries and places of education ; under their united patronage, but 
particularly thrqugh the zeal of the late Prince de Mean, Bishop of 
Mechlin, and his succes*<y, the Catholic University of Louvain has 
become the resort of students from other countries, as well as from the 
n ®jgM>ouring provinces. The list of students in the year 1837 included 
350 names; that of the present year reaches to 410. It is not lobe 
supposed that tbe present University can ever possess revenues equal to 
those of the oldUmversity of Louvain, which were valued at 1 ,400,000/r. ; 
i y and activity of the bishops, another college has been 

lately opened for the reception of medical students. The object of 
these colleges (pedagogies) is to provide against the dangers to which the 
students would be exposed by living in the city, and to enable them to 
VOL. V. NO. IX. 3 * s 
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pursue their studies with less interruption and distraction. There are 
thirty-five medical students in the new establishment, in the Faculty of 
Theology are upwards of forty, ten of whom are foreigners; that of 
Philosophy contains about two hundred. The extensive chemical labo- 
ratory is nearly finished. The authorities of Louvain have entrusted the 
reorganization of their municipal school to the professors of the Univer- 
sity. The coarse of Theology for the present year is as follows ; the 
Psalm*, Proverbs , Ecclesiastes ; Oriental Languages , by M. Beelen ; 
Ecclesiastical History , by M. Wouters ; Canon Law , by M. de Ram, 
Rector of the University ; The third Book of the Decretals, by M. Ver- 
hoeven ; The treatise on the most blessed Trinity , by M. Malon ; on the 
Sacraments of Orders and Matrimony, by M. Verkest. By the official 
returns it appears that there are in all three hundred and twenty-nine 
religious communities of men and women in Belgium ; one hundred and 
fifteen of them are for the care of the sick or of lunatics; one hundred 
and thirty-eight arc houses of education ; seventy-six are for the reception 
of those who devote themselves to a contemplative life. These last con- 
tain the smallest number of inmates; their •members are bound by vows 
of poverty, and the greater portion of them subsist wholly on alms. 
These seventy-six houses are divided into twenty-four religious commu- 
nities of men, and fifty-two of women. Amongst the former are Recollects, 
Capuchins, Dominicans, Augustinians, Urbanists, and Trappists; the 
last-mentioned spend part of their time, like their brethren in England 
and Ireland, m tilling the ground ; amongst the latter are convents 
belonging to nearly every order approved by the Church. Of these the 
most remarkable are the Beguincs. Their establishments ( beguinages ) 

» which exist nowhere but m Belgium, form streets, and even entire 
parishes, of small irregularly built houses, which the traveller at first 
would suppose to he wholly tenantless and deserted. On each door is 
inscribed the name of the saint whom the solitary inmate has chosen for 
her protector. They make rows of chastity and obedience, which are 
obligatory only during the time they belong /n the order. They spend 
their time in religious exercises or m working, and whatever they gain 
by their labours is their individual property, of which they are not bound 
to render any account. The houses are usually built, either by the more 
opulent Beguines, 01 with the funds left to the order. When one of the 
number dies, another is appointed to succeed to her house, for which she 
pays, on admission, a sum determined by the condition of the building 
and its furniture. This money is reserved for repairs of the biguinage, 
and the expenses of the infirmary, which, with a church and curate, always 
forms a part of it. The Capuchins, RecolleCts, Trappists, and barefooted 
Carmelites, wear the habits of their order, in public. Besides the Domi- 
nicans, Redemptonsta, and monks of Citeaux, the Society of Jesus bare 
houses at Brussels and Antwerp, and colleges at Namur, Brugellete, 
Alost, and Ghent. The Premontres have taken possession of their 
venerable abbeys at Afflinghem, Grimberge, and Everbode. From the 
returns it may be also gathered that the progress of religion has been 
greater in the northern than in the southern provinces of the kingdom. 
The perpetual adoration of the blessed Sacrament, and the devotion of 
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the month of Mary (May) have been attended with the moat successful 
results ; and the Redemptorists, the Society of Jesus, and other mission- 
aries, have given retreats in different places, to which immeuse crowds of 
people flocked to attend the sermons, and join in the other exercises of 
piety. Since 1830, in the diocese of Bruges alone, sixteen new churches 
or chapels have been built; fifteen have been repaired, increased, or are 
now undergoing repairs ; and on these works 356,500/r. are to be 
expended. M. Louis Vuylsteke, who is no less celebrated for bis piety 
than his talents, gratuitously spends the whole of his leisure time in 
drawing plans Jjpr churches, schools, convents, &c. ; he has built upwards 
of thirty churches or chapels. 

Austrian Dominions*— The Empress of Austria, in her recent 
pilgrimage to the celebrated chapel of St. Mary, at Maziagell, made an 
offering of a rich necklace of pearl, fastened with a clasp formed of the 
ball fired by an assassin at her august husband in 1832. The ball is 
cased with gold and diamonds. 

On the 18tli of October the emperor laid the first stone of the convent 
which is about to be built by the Mechitansts in Vienna. The popes 
nuncio officiated and blessed the woik. It is mentioned in the French 
papers that tuo Mechitaiist Fathers arrived from Venice at Paris in 
January, on their way to England, wheie a rich Armenian Catholic has 
invited them to found an establishment of their order. Their society at 
Vienna for the publication of good hooks has circulated during the last 
seven years 260,166 volumes. In 1836, 26,464 were distributed in 
Austria, Bavaria, and the rest of Germany, including 3000 volumes in 
the diocese of Cologne, and 900 in that of Munster. 

M Albertini, an ecclesiastic of Veiona, bequeathed a sum of 100,000 
florins to establish a house for the Society of Jesus at Verona. The 
bishop of the city exerted himself to obtain the consent of the govern- 
ment to this foundation; it has been granted, and the fathers have taken 
possession of their house. The inhabitants of Inspruck had long desired 
to give up the care of thejr hospital to the Sisters of St Vincent of Paul. 
Their petition to the emperor has been favourably received, and a collec- 
tion made for them by the curate has produced 25,000 florins. The 
expenses incurred in building the noble cathedral of F>lau, mentioned in 
our fifth number, amount to 800,000 florins, a great part of which has 
been subscribed by the Archbishop Pyrker, Patriarch of Venice. 

Bavaria. — The royal chapel of All Saints at Munich, one of the 
finest works of the present king, was opened on the 29th of October, by 
Mgr. Gebsattel, Archbishop of Munich. The paintings by Hess are 
universally admired. • 

The following sums have been given in the years, and for the pur- 
poses specified, by members of the clergy alone in Bavaria ; In 1830, 
10*850 florins for hospitals and primary schools, by two canons of 
Munich and Wurtzburg and a country curate ; in 1831 *4,300 florins for 
education in his parish, by the curate Emiller; in the same year, tbe 
dea F* 4© chapter of Munich bequeathed a house and landed property 
to the Lyceum of Freisin gen ; in 1833, 10,20 florins for education, by 
two ecclesiastics; in 1834, 4,100 florins for education; in 1835, for 

ft 2 
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education 43,000 florins ; in 1830, 1,000 florins for a hospital ; M. Seidl, 
curate of Tolz, made the schools and poor of his parish sole heirs of his 
fortune, 16,950 florins. These sums amount to 89,810 florins, tn this 
sum are not included other legacies not mentioned by the official paper 
from which the above are copied ; wc must not, however, omit a sum of 
40,000 florins left by two curates of Bamberg. p 

The king of Bavaria has presented to the English nuns of the Institute 
of the Blessed Virgiu the ancient abbey of Niedernbourg at Passau. 
They were received with the sincerest expressions of joy and welcome by 
the inhabitants. On the 30th of September, Mgr. Riccabona, bishop of 
the city, installed the new superioress ; and on the following day three 
novices made their vows in his presence. 

Saxony. — Numerous conversions have taken place within the last four 
months, and other Protestants are on the point of embracing the Ca- 
thoiie religion. The conversion of M. Bergmann, a student in Theology, 
has created a deep impression amongst the members of his former 
communion. At Halle, M. Ringmann has lately made his profession of 
the Catholic faith, and his example will probably be followed by several 
of his icllow-studcnts. 

Electoral Hesse. — A subscription was opened in 1829 to raise a 
monument at Fulda to St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, whose 
tomb is in the cathedral of that city. Different causes, especially the 
destruction by Are of the foundry of Cassel, have until now prevented 
the execution of this design ; but a fresh agreement has been made, fixing 
the 1st of August of the present year, as the day for the completion of the 
statue of the saint in bronze. A cential convent of Sisters of Charity for 
the principality of Hesse, has been formed in his episcopal city by Mgr. 
Pfan, bishop of Fulda. The funds for this pm pose have been partly 
supplied by the bishop from his own moderate revenues, and partly by a 
sum of 1,000/r , sent nv the Duchess of Orleans to the sisters of this city, 
where she was met by the envoy of the King of the French, on her way 
to Paris. f 

Schwa NTZENBmG. — A church has long been wanted in Amstadt, and 
it has only been within the last year that the Catholics have found means 
to perform the duties of their religion in a becoming edifice. For this, 
they are indebted to a legacy of 650 crowns left by the pious Mr. Ha- 
milton, professor and ex-prior of the Scotch monks at Erfurt, the sub- 
scriptions made by the Catholics of Fulda, Leipzig, and the kingdom of 
Bavaria, but chiefly to the generosity of Louis, king of Bavana. The 
dedication was performed on the 1 1th of September last by M. Liebber, 
curate of Eifurt, Gotha and Amstadt. On k <he II th of October, the 
Catholics were again met in their church by the civil authorities, who 
presented to them, in the name of their sovereign, a superb ostensorinm, 
which had been sent for expressly to Stuttgard, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the Catholic inhabitants of Amstadt : — 

-A* Yon have been until now deprived of the advantage of possessing an 
edifice m which you could duly nourish your piety, and worthily cele- 
brate the worship of God This religious want has just been supplied. 
In the accomplishment of so lawful a desire, which you have felt for 
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many years, and which has been met even by strangers with manifold 
sympathy and charity, we have thought it our duty to join m u particular 
manner, especially as we have beeu convinced by reading the book of 
hymns composed for the dedication, and of which you have forwarded to 
us a copy, of that lively and sincere piety, of those Christian feelings, 
and of that attachment to our person, with which the whole assembly 
was filled. To contribute, as much as in us lies, to preserve and keep 
alive for the time to come, these beautiful feelings, we have not been able 
to refuse ourselves the gratification of offering to you, with the accom- 
panying o&lendftnum, a proof of our paternal affection, and, in some 
measure, an earnest of the justice and protection that you will always find 
in us towards every thing that concerns religion as well as your temporal 
interests. Gchjthier-Fred. Charles.” 

“ Sondernkauhvn , 7th Oct. 1837. 

Switzerland.— The government of the Ticino has employed all its 
resources for the laudable puipose of improving their province, by ren- 
dering the passage over Mount St. Gothard safe and convenient. To 
provide for the spiritual as well as the corporal wants of travellers, the 
Capuchin fathers of the canton Jiave been applied to, and have engaged 
to keep in the hospital of Mount St. Gothaid two religious, with a lay- 
brother of their ordei , to assist any one in danger, to furnish provisions 
to indigent travellers, to celebrate mass at u convenient hour every day, 
to administer the sacraments to the neighbouring inhabitants, and to in- 
struct them m the great truths of religion. 

The fii st annual repoit of the college founded last year at Schwytz, 
and placed under the care of the Society of Jesus, has appeared. The 
subscriptions received fi om every part of Christendom for its support 
amount to 80,000 livres of Swiss money. Amongst the founders are 
his Holiness, the king of Sardinia, the grand-duke of Modena, and the 
duke of Blacas. Father Drach, formerly of the College of Fnburg, is 
the superior. It is intended to form funds for pensioners, and the plan 
is expected to succeed af well as at Fnburg. Rumour adds, that the 
school of the Society at Bourg is to be discontinued, on acconnt of the 
fewness of the students, and because the king of Bavaria has applied to 
the Society to send some of its members into his dominions. 

Grefce. — A letter from the bishop of Syra gives 4he following infor- 
mation respecting the state of religion in the kingdom of Greece. The 
number of Catholics is very small — they are to be found only at Athens, 
Poros, Nauplia, Patras, and Navarino. His lordship has the spiritual 

f tvemment of the CathoHcs in these places. Besides continental Greece, 
ere are four islands with their several bishops, Naxia, Syra, Tino, and 
Santorino. It is thought that the total number of Catholics in Greece 
is about 15,000. It is painful to add, that the Catholics do not enjoy 
the same freedom in the exercise of their religion under Oiho of Bavaria, 
■* they possessed under the dominion of the Turks. Their only protec- 
tion exists in the rights reserved to itself by the French government,* in 
Puccis with the court of St. James , in which it is provided that no 
one shall interfere with the bishoprics and missions which have been 
From time immemorial under the protection of France. 
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Turkey. — On the very day that his Holiness pronounced his allocu- 
tion respecting the affairs of Cologne before the sacred college, consoling 
intelligence reached Rome from Constantinople. The Armenian Catho- 
lics had always been unsuccessful m then petitions to be distinguished 
from their schismatical countrymen. All the civil acts regarding them 
could acquire a legal force solely by means of the schismatical patriarch, 
and it may be easily conceived to what annoyances they were conse- 
quently exposed. Ift v I830. indeed, the Sultan acknowledged them as a 
Catholic nation ; but they could only obtain leave to build one church, 
as the minister, Pertef Pacha, who had been gamed over by the schis- 
matics, found means to render all their applications fruitless. The 
English papers have already mentioned the disgrace and banishment of 
the minister ; his successor has procured a firman authorising the Arme- 
nian Catholics to build nineteen churches, — three in Constantinople, and 
the rest in other cities of the empire. 

Sweden. — M. Studach, vicar-apostolic in Sweden, having collected 
amongst his Catholic brethren in England, France, and Belgium, a sum 
sufficient to build a church in Stockholm, it was opened on the 16th of 
September. The following extracts are from a letter dated Stockholm, 
4lh December : — 

u I have great satisfaction in announcing to you that the new Catho- 
lic church, the first built for three centuries, has been consecrated. Its 
architecture is simple, hut majestic, and worthy of the house of God. 
Thanks he to God and our benefactors, all is paid for f For what yet 
remains, we live in the most sanguine hope. The consecration took 
place at nine a.m. on the 16th of September. High mass was sung at 
eleven o’clock. Besides the queen and their royal highnesses the prince 
and princess-royal, there were present the governor and some of the other 
authorities The Lutherans and Jews who have contributed to the 
building were also present. A mass of Nasselinger’s was executed by 
forty-two musicians. After the gospel, M. Studach ascended the pulpit 
and delivered a discourse in the Swedish language. This sermon offended 
none, and drew tears from all. The celebration of the holy sacrifice 
made a salutary impression on all the spectators, many of whom had 
never seen a Catholic church. Jn a word, every thing comforts us with 
the prospect that our temporal church will soon obtain for us a spiritual 
one. 

After mass, an affecting scene took place in the sacristy. A subscrip- 
tion bad been opened and amounted to 2,764 francs. The interest of 
this sum is to form a revenue for the poor, f hearing the name of M. 
Studach. The address of the senior syndic on presenting it to him, is 
too full of affection and gratitude to be omitted : — 

“ In less than four years, you have founded for this pariah the beau- 
tiful church which you have this day consecrated, an abode for priests 
and for orphans, and you have taught the catechism in the language of 
the country. Every one can readily perceive that great exertions have 
been necessary to accomplish all this. Moreover, continual anxiety and 
toil, nights which have passed without bringing you sleep and rest, have 
so weakened your health, that more than once you have been on the point 
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of sinking. Your flock desires to express to you its deep-felt gratitude. 
Beloved father ! how can we give expression to the feelings of wonder 
and gratitude with which we are filled ? All that you have done for us, 
the lessons that you have given us in the temple, the example that you 
have given by your pure and stainless conduct, are written on our hearts 
in ineffaceable characters. We thank you, beloved father, by our feel- 
ings. Your name shall be held in benediction amongst our remotest 
descendants. May the Most High allow us to |$fc»ess you for many 
years ! May you announce to us for a long, veryTbng time, the truths 
of the Word ot,fiod in the temple which you have built, that you may 
have the satisfaction to see some at least of the fruits of your great work 1 
To love you, to respect you, we shall always be able; to reward you can 
only be m the power of" the Almighty who sent you amongst us. As a 
mark of the respect which is felt by your flock towards its noble and 
beloved pastor, and as the only mark of gratitude that can be of any value 
in your eyes, the parish has established, on this day of its being born 
again after so many centuries, a fund, the interest of which will serve to 
relieve the poor belonging to it The parishioners unanimously request 
that this fund may bear the name of their greatest benefactor — Stijdach.” 

Prussian Poland — The Theological Annals, published at Posen, 
supply us with the following lacts illustrative of the system of indirect 
persecution, to which we have already referred, practised by the Prussian 
government towards the Catholic subjects in its possessions in Poland. 
This journal is published in the language of Poland, and is conducted in 
a firm and temperate spirit. Its editor, M. Jabezinski, is an ecclesiastic 
of great virtue and ability, and the proprietors concur, with luudahlc zeal, 
in endeavouring to awaken a spirit of energy and application in the 
rising generation, and particulaily endeavour to encourage the study of 
theology amongst the clergy. The Prussian provinces in Poland form 
three extensive dioceses, — Posen, with the archbishopric of Gnezen 
(Gmezno) attached to it, Culm, and Eimeland (Warmia). To these 
Breslau might be added : as ever since those provinces have been part of 
Prussia, it has always been suffragan to Gnezen, and its population is 
wholly Polish. The number of inhabitants in each of these dioceses is 
not less than a million, all of whom are Catholics. Notwithstanding 
their national character, which is as distinctly marked as their attach- 
ment to the Catholic Church, the King* of Prussia is attempting to Ger- 
manise them, by undermining their religion. A system of skilfully 
adapted measures is regularly followed by his government for this pur- 
pose. All the ecclesiastical dignitaries, all the persons whose station 
gives them any influerifee amongst the clergy, and in some places all 
die parochial clergy, are Germans. Their ignorance of the language of 
their flocks, forms no exception to the general rule followed in their se- 
lection. Thus the Bishop of Ermeland, Mgr. Hohenzollem-Heichingen, 
whose elevation has recently taken place, is a Prussian *who does not un- 
derstand the Polish language. His clergy is not a national body ; the 
government, which has gradually destroyed the religious orders, forbids 
natives to be raised to the priesthood. Two evils have hence arisen ; the 
ancient clergy are rapidly disappearing, and the want of priests is gene- 
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rally felt ; and to fill up this deficiency, the bishops have applied to the 
clergy of Breslau, where the Polish language is still spoken. Breslau, 
however, is completely a Prussian diocese ; the clergy have no schools of 
their own, and the young ecclesiastics are obliged to have recourse to the 
universities, which are full of rationalism and impiety, and where there 
is no distinction between them and the secular student^ The other dio- 
ceses are similaily situated. Culm is in a condition still more lament- 
able. The law forbidding the ordination of natives is m force; the ec- 
clesiastical schools have been suppressed, and the convents shut up ; most 
of the churches are withoul priests. This state of things has been loudly 
condemned by the press, in spite of the rigid censorship exercised over 
it. Other facts are still more plain and more convincing. Thus, at 
Oliva, near Dantzig, there was an extensive community of Benedictines, 
of the ordei of Citeaux, whose monastery, founded in the time of Saint 
Bernard, was the admiration of all Poland. The Prussian government 
forbade the monks to receive novices, and the inmates were soon consi- 
derably reduced in number. Their suppression shortly followed ; the 
religious being dead, and the convent destroyed, their church was given 
to tne parish of Oliva, whose former church was put into the hands of 
the evangelical congregation of the town. The king had previously 
“ most graciously” we quote from the royal proclamation, “ condescended 
to relieve the priests of the mission (the lozarists) from their labours in 
the direction of the seminary '' of the above town. In their places, four 
ecclesiastics, all foreigners, have been appointed. Their conduct, and 
that of their director, has made the loss of the Lazarists more deeply felt. 
Besides their foreign extraction, their life and behavioui have neither 
been virtuous nor irreproachable. The generous labours of the Lazarists 
endeared them to the inhabitants of Posen, Vilna, Minsk, and Bialystok, 
where they arc established, and afford edification and comfort to the 
Catholics of Poland. This change at Posen did not satisfy the govern- 
ment ; a second seminary has been founded in the same diocese, and 
placed under superiors " of the right sort.'’ Of the professors one only 
is a priest, the others are all laymen. But it was foreseen that this semi- 
nary would soon be deserted by the Catholics of the country ; and to pre- 
vent such an open failure m its plans from becoming public, the govern- 
ment founded rich scholarships, which have enticed many German 
students to the establishment. Ecclesiastical advancement is readily ob- 
tained by these strangers, though it is in a great measure refused to the 
Catholic natives. It is consoling to reflect that there are still remaining 
many virtuous and excellent ecclesiastics. The faith, morals, and virtue 
of the inhabitants, are not yet destroyed. facts attest the zeal of 

some of the clergy, and especially of the primate. 

The sequel to this account of the persecution of the Catholics has just 
reached us. The concluding sentence of the preceding paragraph alludes 
to the zeal of the Archbishop of Posen in defence of the Church, As 
far back as the 28 th of last October, before the arrest of the Archhishop 
of Cologne, or the delivery of the Pope*® allocution, this intrepid and 
virtuous bishop had addressed to the king an earnest expostulation on 
the regulations for mixed marriages, prescribed by him to the Catholic 
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clergy. When those events had taken place, he wrote a circular letter 
for the use of his clergy, explaining in the clearest terms the doctrine of 
the Church on the question of marriages ; and forbade, on pain of sot* 
pension, to be incurred ipso facto, any of his clergy to act contrary to it 
Soon after the appearance of this pastoral, the Archbishop and three of 
his chapter were a* rested ; but the matter was conducted with so much 
dispatch and secrecy, that the place of their confinement could not be 
discovered 

Russia. — We here extract an account of the state of religion in Russia, 
copied from a Belgian paper, which professes to have received it from 
authentic sources. The same documents have been open to a French 
paper, which fully confirms the statements of the former. 

“ The Empei or Alexander solemnly promised, in the edict for sup- 
pressing the Society of Jesus, that their property should remain in the 
hands of the Catholics. This promise has been eluded, their property 
has been seized and their churches given to the schismatics, who had 
previously more churches than they required, whilst the Catholics were 
m want of them. The town of Vitebsk contains 20,000 souls. This 
number is frequenth much augmented by the nobles and public officers, 
who come to it for the affairs of the province of which it is the chief town. 
There is, however, only one church ; and a petition to the emperor for 
another has not been successful. The Jews, Turks, and even idolators, 
are allowed to establish their places of worship in Russia : while the 
Catholics are often deprived of theirs, which are too few for their wants. 
The emperor has forbidden them to raise new churches, or repair the old 
ones, without his permission, which, when sought, is delayed till the 
churches have fallen to ruins. The number of parishes is likewise too 
small ; persons are often a whole day’s journey distant from tlieir parish 
church ; and this, added to the fewness of priests, renders the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments almost impossible. T o increase this evil, the 
bishops have been commanded not to nominate any chaplain or parish 
priest without the previous permission of the local governor, to obtain 
which is extremely difficult; and thus an entrance is made, not for the 
true shepherd, but for wolves to devour the flock. This want of priests 
has been rendered still greater by an imperial edict forbidding any com- 
munication between the clergy of the Catholic and of .the united-Greek 
Church. In one part of Russia, all the nobles follow the Latin rite, 
while the lower classes belong to the imited-Greek Church. The scarcity 
of pnests, the distance from their own churches, and other circumstances, 
allowed a dispensation in piany cases from the law which requires the 
members of each rite to receive the sacraments and attend mass at the 
church of his own rite. But the imperial edict, by preventing any com- 
munication between the members of the two rites, has deprived the faith- 
Rd in many places of the comforts of religion. The nobles assembled at 
Mohilow, and addressed a petition to the emperor for more priests, and 
received for answer that the number of priests was sufficient for the nuns- 
her of Catholics. 

“The religious orders have been gradually suppressed* In 1622, an 
edict was published, requiring all candidates for entering any religious 
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order, to obtain the previous permission of the governor of the province, 
to see whom a journey of several days is often necessary : to him they 
were to show their letters of nobility, and then to wait tor the approval 
of the Minister of Public Worship. We need not add, that since 1829, 
few of the candidates have received a favourable answer to their petition. 
These measures soon left the convents nearly empty, < and the emperor 
then issued an edict for suppressing them, on account of the small num- 
ber of their inmates. When public report anticipated the appearance 
of this edict, the nobles prepared a petition in favour of the monasteries, 
but the government hastened its publication, and instantly suppressed the 
monasteries, and closed the churches and schools attached to them. Free 
education is also forbidden. The Catholic piiests are not allowed to 
answer the objections and calumnies industriously circulated against 
their faith, or to teach that salvation is attainable only in their Church. 
Books treating of the articles of faith on which the Chuiches diffei, can 
neither be imported nor printed in Russia. These points are likewise 
excluded from the courses of theology permitted by government in the 
seminaries ; and all mention of the procession of the Holy Ghost and of 
the supremacy of the Pope, is strictly interdicted. 

In this persecution, Poland has not escaped. In 1833, the supieme 
government of Warsaw issued an edict commanding the Bishop of Pol- 
dachia, Monsig. Gutkowski, to take out of all libraries a book on the 
concord and discord of the Greeks and Latins. The bishop answered, 
that obedience to this decree was forbidden by his duty, and the religion 
of which lie was the guardian. The same prelate sent a remarkable 
answer to a letter written by Geneial Golowm, respecting marriages 
between Greeks and Latins. The Poles weie surprised at the new 
doctrines advanced by the general ; but it was well known that in Russia 
an edict had long been enforced, by which, when one of the parlies be- 
longed to the Greek Church, all the children were to be educated in that 
communion. Oil this occasion, even the children born before the pub- 
lication of the edict, were forced to abjure the f -atholic faith ; the prisons 
of Volhmia were filled, in 1833, with these unfortunate children. In 
Poland, the nobles alone remain fuithful to the Church, and against them 
this edict was framed ; die lower classes were already sufficiendy pliant. 
The education given to the children of the nobility tends to the same 
object. Their schools have been token from the religious orders, and 
given to laymen ; the scholars arc obliged to learn the sciences in the 
Russian language, of which they are ignorant ; the masters have been 
formed in scliism&tical universities, and are generally themselves schis- 
matics; they know well that the surest w2y to promotion is by se- 
ducing their scholars to the creed of their rulers. The young men who 
choose the profession of arms, are all placed under schismatical pro- 
fessors. Means are taken to corrupt the clergy ; they are tempted by 
the prospect oi wealth, honours, and advancement, or ground down by 
injustice and persecution. The excellent Szezyt, administrator of the 
diocese of Mohilow, who opposed the suppression of the monasteries, 
was, under pretence of being entrusted with a commission from govern- 
ment, removed to the extremities of the empire, and could only obtain 
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leave to return to his flock by the intercession of the nobility. The only 
bishop of the united Greek Church who has withstood all the seduction 
qtid menaces of the government, is Monsignor Bulhak, whose advanced 
age will not allow him long to 9tand in their way. 

The order of St. Basil was renowned for the zeal, learning, and 
virtues of the members whom it furnished to the secular clergy ; and no 
priest could be raised to the episcopacy unless he had belonged to it. 
This law' has been annulled, the order has been subjected to the secular 
clergy, its provincials are appointed by the bishops, and its monks are 
not allowed to h81d communion in things divine with the Latin clergy. 
Their studies are distinct, and suspected authors are put into their hands. 
They cannot receive any novices except such as are the children of 
parents belonging to the uni ted -Greek Church. Man} of their monas- 
teries have been suppiessed, and their property has been assigned to the 
secular clergy, for the purpose of gaining them over to the views of 
government It is to be regretted that several of the higher clergy appear 
to have declaied their willingness to join the schismatical Greek Church ; 
and it is certain that some of them have ordered those under their di- 
lection, to use missals punted a* Moscow, from which the procession of 
the Holy Ghost and the supremacy of the Pope, are omitted. The in- 
ferior clergy have not been so submissive to the wishes of the government. 
Fifty-four of them declared in writing that they could not in conscience 
use such missals This remonstrance irritated their bishop ; some of 
them yielded to his threats ; and the others were condemned to a year’s 
penance in a monastery, and obliged to undergo an examination before 
theii faculties were restored to them. The author from whose work the 
subject of their examination was to be selected, was the one introduced 
by government into the schools of the united-Greek Catholics. At the 
end of the year, one of the imptisoned priests, M. Plawki, a man distin- 
guished for his piety and learning, instead of submitting to the exami- 
nation, wrote a severe critical refutation of the book in question. His 
refutation was sent to St. Petersburg, and he was immediately sent into 
exile with his six children, and all his property was sold. He is now 
dying of want and privation in the place of his banishment. The perse- 
cutions practised on the lower classes are still moie cruel and tyrannical. 
In some cases, exemption from public "duties is promised to those who 
unite with the schismatics. If this deceit does not succeed, a few of the 
most abandoned inhabitants of the parish are induced to sign a petition 
in the name of the whole parish, expressing its desire to embrace the 
state religion. The chusc^ is immediately filled with troops, the inhabi- 
tants are assembled and informed that their request has been graciously 
approved, and that they arc allowed to follow the religion of their choice. 
If any one dares to raise his voice against such a proceeding, and assert 
that it has happened without his knowledge and again** his wishes, he 
is seized and cruelly flogged for leaving, as it is pretended, the religion 
which he had just embraced. It is then notified to the authorities tHht 
the parish has adopted the state-creed, and Catholic priests are forbidden 
to administer the sacraments in it. If the first attempt fails, the govern- 
ment agents return again and again to the attack. Thus the tenants on 
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an estate, formerly belonging to the Jesuits, at Polotsk, have one by one 
been forced to abandon tne creed of their forefathers. These persecutions 
induced the nobles assembled at Vitebsk to address a remonstrance to 
the emperor against forcing any one to apostatize from his religion : it 
was signed by all present. Catholics, Protestants, and schismatics, with 
one exception. Early intelligence of this public protest was conveyed 
to the emperor, who immediately issued an order to the nobles not to 
enter into any religious questions in their address. The parish of Us-„ 
gaez, (district of Lepel) presented a petition complaining of the violent 
measures used to make them change their religion. * ‘ We have been 
threatened,’ they say, ‘ we have been beaten, our hair has been plucked 
out, our teetli broken, and we have been cast into prison ’ But they were 
ready to undergo every thing rather than deny theii faith. The same 
complaints were addressed to the emperor by the inhabitants of another 
village. Orders have now been given, that in future such remonstrances 
are not to be received. The only instances of favour towards the Catho- 
lics which we find mentioned, are that, on his visit to Cronstadt in 1836, 
the emperor granted 200,000 rubles from the treasury, for building a 
Catholic church, and house for the clqrgy, m that town. The work is 
now begun : the first stone was laid by Monsignor Ignatius Paulowski, 
President of the Catholic College. Funds have been allowed to other 
churches in different places ; and the government has lent 500,000 rubles 
without interest, for four yeais, to the Catholic church of St. Catherine 
at St. Petersburg. 

United States.— A short account of the proceedings ol the Council 
of Baltimore, held in April last year, is contained in an extract from a 
letter written by Monsignor Brute, bishop of Vincennes, to a friend in 
Europe : — 

“ I intended some time ago to send you an account of our progress in 
these parts, but I waited, in the hope that our Lord would be pleased 
still more to increase and continue the graces and fruits of our new 
mission At my ai rival in my diocese in November 1834, the total of 
my clergy amounted to two priests, but the Almanack of this year will 
contain twenty-one, and we have small parishes begun in every direction ; 
small, when we consider their number, but great when we look to their 
distance from each other ; the manner in which they are scattered over 
tracts of country, any of them being equal to a French diocese, or two or 
three Italian ones. I have just finished a journey of between six and 
seven hundred miles on horseback, from Vincennes to Souttcbend, near 
the frontiers of Michigan, thence to Fortwaine, thence to Logan sport, 
and lastly, to Terre Haute ; to give confirmation to the few who happened 
to be prepared to receive it. There were, however, above sixty of them, 
and above sixty communicants in their wood-built church, which is 
sixty feet in length and forty in breadth. In other places, the number 
of persons to be confirmed was small ; in one parish, no more than seven 
Were prepared. It is true, that on account of the Council of Baltimore, 
and tne time of my return being uncertain, timely notice could not be 
sent to these worthy ecclesiastics. The Council has petitioned his Holi- 
ness to establish three new dioceses ; Natchez for the state of Mississippi, 
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Nashville far Tennessee, and Dubuque for the country to the north of 
St, Louis. Ostium magnum apertum 1 Messis multa I Consider, that 
266,405 emigrants have landed in the Port of New York alone within 
the last s it years. Alas ! alas ! would that there had been priests in pro- 
portion ! Rogate , rotate Dominum messis. Advance and encourage by 
every means in your power the missions of the United States, the most 
important of all*; now is the crisis, after which they are to rise or fall; 
a second Europe is to he converted, the Church to be planted nunc vel 
nunquam . I am summoned elsewhere; pray for 

% " Simon Britt*:, bishop of Vincennes. 

“ Washington (Indiana) 21s* July, 1837.” 

Missouri. — This mission has suffered an irreparable loss by the death 
of the Rev. Father Qnickenborne, S. J. He was born near Ghent in 
1788; he entered the Society of Jesus m 1814, and was sent to America 
in 1817 His success in converting the Osages, and forming that infant 
mission, induced Monsignor Dubourg, the bishop of Louisiana, to entrust 
the whole district of the Missouri to him. He established the order of 
the Sacred Heart at St. Louis and St. Charles, where he likewise built a 
beautiful church of stone. He was the founder of the Catholic University 
of St. Louis, which, at piesent, contains forty-three members of the 
society. During the month of August, he fell sick on his way to visit a 
newly -converted parish ; and, on Ins ariival at Portage, he was obliged 
to confine himself to his bed. In the middle of the night, word was 
brought him, that one of the flock was at the point of death. As no 
other priest was at hand, the heroic missionary caused himself to be con- 
veyed to the sick man’s bed-side, heard his confession, and administered 
the sacrament of extreme unction. When conveyed home, he found 
that his end was approaching ; all Ins thoughts and affections were in- 
stantly turned towards heaven, his devotion showed itself in the most 
ardent prayers and aspirations. He had been twenty years a missionary 
in America, during which time he created the principal religious establish- 
ments in the Missouri, ar*d undertook immense labours for the glory of 
God, He had visited the Osages three times, and several times travelled 
over the vast territory north-west of the Missouri, raising churches, and 
labouring with his own hands in building them. In the midst of his 
greatest labours, his favourite exclamation was ; “ how sweet it is to labour 
in company with the angels, for the salvation and happiness of men.* 

Nova Scotia. — This island, with Cape Breton and some other small 
islands, forms one district, under the Right Rev. Dr. Frazer. The popu- 
lation of Nova Scotia i^ about 150,000; that of Cape Breton, 14,000. 
The number of ( 'atholics if aches 60,000. The Indians scarcely amount 
to 1,400, they are scattered, and have four or five chapels; the chief one 
« in a small island near Cape Breton. His lordship has eighteen priests# 
who are obliged to travel constantly from place to place, over a wild 
rough country, carrying with them a missal, chalice, altar-stone, and 
^aments. They subsist wholly on the voluntary contributions of the 
faithful, many of whom are too poor to pay the usual contribution of 

* k c f owns# Society for Propagating the Faith, furnishes the bishop 
with the means of supplying the ornaments necessaiy for the altar, and 
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of keeping a few students at the Propaganda College in Rome, and in 
the seminaries of Quebec and Charlestown. This society has just sent 
out two missionaries to Siam, which has lately been increasing in im- 
portance, and now contains several new missions. Father Smel, S. J., 
who had been obliged to return to Europe on account of bad health, 
embarked in October at Havre, m Company withf f\ye young men, re- 
ceived as novices of the society in America, and M. Parg, a priest of the 
diocese of Bardstown, who was anxious to return to that mission, even 
without waiting for his bishop, Monsignor Flaget, whose return has beeif* 
delayed by diffeient circumstances. ( 

Africa — Algiers. Five sisters of Rt. Joseph opened in 1835 an 
hospital for cholera patients at Algiers ; their work is now considerably 
enlarged, one hundred sick persons are gratuitously relieved ; and two hun- 
dred girls receive instruction,— amongst them are admitted forty or fifty 
Jewish girls, and one or two Moorish families have sent their children to 
their school. An additional supply of sisters of the order, with a priest 
at their head, has sailed for the same city. 

Asia. — The Emperor of Cochinchina, Minch Hang, as we learn from 
a letter from India, published in the beginning of 1836 a decree against 
Christianity, containing the severest penalties against its professors, and 
ordering every family to be put to death that shall harbour any European. 
The governor of the town is to share their punishment ; and the man- 
darin of the province is to suffer the bastinado, and to be degraded. 
European vessels are to trade only at Tourana ; the mandarin is to take 
a list of the new and passengeis on their arrival, and compare them at 
their departure ; escorting the vessel out of the port, that none may return 
to land. Every European found on shore is to be put to death. Chinese 
ships may trade at all the ports, but they are to be strictly searched. 


Extracts from an Article contained in the 58th Number of the 
“ Annals of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith/* 
published at Lyons, for May 1838. 

The Article commences with the following Account Current for 1837 : 
— “ The hopes which we expressed in presenting the account for 1836, 
have not been disappointed : Heaven has blessed our efforts, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith has again received, during the 
past year, considerable accessions of strength. 

"" ~ ’ ‘ fr. c. 


The Council of Paris has received : 
From France and her Colonies 
From Belgium 
From England 
From Holland 
From Portugal 

The Council of Lyons has received : 

From Frahce and her Colonies 
i From Switzerland 
From Savoy . 

From Piedmont 
From Italy 
From Germany 


393,632 46" 

61,458 341 

-2,384 55 -457,762 59 
227 24 I 
60 0„ 

39,976 56 
17,858 65 
14,790 60 
12,356 97 
17,025 89 
6,335 99 
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From Russia 584 6 

From tbe Levant 793 5 

In all 469,641 77 

Amount of receipts 927,304 36 

Surplus in band 408 57 

Total . 927,712 93 

€t The distrifyition of the funds among the various missions has been 
decreed as follows: 

“ To the Seminary of the Missions Etrangcres, in tbe Rue de Bac, a 


sum of 165,341 francs, for the following missions: 

Corea . . ' . . 16,900 

Fo-Kien, m China .... 1,620 

Su-Tchuen, Yu-Nan, and Koui-Tcheou, in the empire 

of China .... 17,320 

West Tong-King . . 34,2 1 1 

Cochin C hina, Camboge, and Laos . . . 32,110 

Siam, and the kingdom of%Jueda . . . 19,440 

The Malabars 20,250 

The Seminary of Pulo-Pinang . . 5,670 


For the extraordinary expenses of commission of Macao 17,820 

Total . 165,341 


To the Lazanstes, a sura of 84,400 francs for the following Missions : 


Constantinople, colleges and mission . . . 8,400 

The mission and college of Smyrna . 5,040 

Mission at Naxia ..... 1,680 

Mission at Santorin .... 840 

Mission at Salomci^ ..... 1,680 

Mission at Aleppo ..... 4,200 

Mission and school at Damascus . . . 3,360 

Mission and colleges at Antoura . . . 6,720 

Mission of Tripoli, Sgorta, and Eden . 1,680 

Mission of Macao, and the novitiate of the Chinese 12,900 
For the little seminary of Mongolie, in Tartary . 8,500 

For the mission of Nanking .... 4,200 
That of Kiang«Si .... 7,560 

That of Hou-Quan^# ..... 9,240 
Travelling expenses of two Missionaries . . 8,400 


Total . 84,400 

For tbe following missions of the Society of Jesus, a sum of 48,QP0 
francs : 


Maryland . . 16,800 

The Missouri . 12,000 

Kentucky and New Orleans . 7,200 
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Madeira 

Syria 

Mount Libanua and Chaldea 


lMy t 

. 4,800 
. 2,400 
. 4,800 

Total . 48,000 


To Monsignor Rouchouse, bishop ofNilopolis, vicar apostolic 

of the Western Pacific .... 43,671 0 

To Mgr. Pompallier, bishop of Maronea, vicar apostolic of the 

Eastern Pacific . . . . 33,200 0 

To Mgr. Cao, bishop of Zama, vicar apostolic of Ava & P* gu 3,000 0 
To Mgr. Pessoni, bishop of Esbona, vicar apostolic of Thibet 
and Hindostan . ... . . 4,500 0 

To Mgr de Sainte Anne, bishop of Amata, vicar apostolic 
of Verapolis (East Indies) .... 4,500 0 

To Mgr. Abbucarim, bishop of Alia, vicar apostolic of the 

Egyptian Copts ..... 3,000 0 

For the mission of Tripoli, in Barbary . . .1 ,500 0 

For the mission at Tunis . 1,500 0 

To Mgr. Talbas, Syrian Catholic archbishop of Mardin 1 ,500 0 

To Mgr. Bonamie, archbishop of Smyrna . . . 9,000 0 

To Mgr. Hillereau, vicar apostolic, patriarch of Constantinople 6,000 0 
To Mgr. Blancis, bishop of Syra, vicar apostolic of Greece 6,000 0 
To Mgr. Fleming, bishop of Caipana, vicar apostolic of 

Newfoundland and Labrador .... 9,672 40 

To Mgr. Fraser, bp. ofTanen, vicar apostolic of Nova Scotia 9,000 0 
To Mgr. Provenclier, bishop of J uliopolis, for the mission of 

Hudsons Bay ...... 9,000 0 

To Mgr. Eccleston, archbishop of Baltimore . . 3,000 0 

To Mgr. Flaget, bishop of Bardstown . . 21,856 80 

To Mgr. Purcell, bishop of Cincinnati . . 18,000 0 

To Mgr. Reze, bishop of Detroit . . , . 9,545 50 

To Mgr. Brute, bishop of Vincennes . , . 27,000 0 

To Mgr. Rosati, bishop of St. Louis . . . 18,000 0 

To Mgr. Portier, bishop of Mobile . . . 2,180 0 

To Mgr. Blanc, bishop of New Orleans , . 15,000 0 

To Mgr England, bishop of Charlestown . . 6,000 0 

To Mgr. Dubois, bishop of New York . . . 15,000 0 

To Mgr. Kenrick, administrator of the diocese of Philadelphia 6,000 0 
To Mgr. Fenwick, bishop of Boston . . 12,000 0 

To Mgr.Macdonald,bishop of Olympus, vicar apostolic of 'the 
English An tillas ..... 10,500 0 

For the missions of Guiana .... 6,000 0 

To Mgr. Polding, vicar apostolic of Australasia • 15,000 0 

Charges for printing, and other incidental expenses . 72,746 37 

Surplus in hand .... 227,100 86 


Sum Total . 927,712 93 
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'Hie article, after communicating a great mass of the most interesting 
information, and, in particular, warm recommendations of the Society 
from several of the bishops of the continent of Europe, concludes with 
the following remarkable words : “It would be idle in us to attempt to 
add anything to such numerous and pressing recommendations. "What 
effect could our words produce, after what has been said by those to 
whom it has been given to govern the Church of God ? Still, in order 
to crown tffis splendid mass of exhortation and panegyric with a fitting 
conclusion, we will confine ourselves simply to recalling the Words of the 
Supreme Mead gf the whole Church, repeating what he Was pleased 
lately to communicate to a holy bishop, and many other persons, with 
an express injunction to convey the intelligence to us : * That This 
SOCIETY TOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE FaTTH IS, IN THE ifalDST OF 
THE AFFLICTIONS THAT OPPRESS HIM, THE CONSOLATION RESERVED 
TO HIS heart; THAT ITS SUCCESSES ARE HIS JOY, AND THAT HE 
COUNTS ON 1 HP MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION FOR THE SUPPORT 
of the Missions.’ We hasten to enable all the subscribers to par- 
ticipate in this precious testimony of the satisfaction felt by the common 
father of the faithful, confident that they will find in it, as we do, new 
motives to redouble their xeal, anti to increase more and more the fruits 
of their charity.*’ 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

On Education and Self -formation , based upon Physical , Intellectual , 
Moral t and Religious Principles — from the German of Dr. J. ('. .d. 
Ileinroth — Schloss, 1838. — Of this work a part only relates to Educa- 
tion in the ordinary sense of the word — the concluding chapters treat 
of the 4 self-formation ’ of the grown-up individual, the proper exercise 
of the will, and the view that he should take of his position, as a moral, 
social, and accountable being We can sincerely recommend this 
treatise to our readers, but particularly that portion of it which relates 
to education; the author goes into no details— -does not attempt to lay 
down any system ; he divides youth into.three period^: “ Infancy, in- 
cluding the period of play ; the period of learning ; and the prelim- 
inary period of development; during vhich, the preparation for, and 
entrance into maturity takes place- — p. 69.” Taking the clearest 
an ** m0S * e ^ vate d viev the great object of Education, he pro- 
ceeds to point out the dbd to be attained, awd die direction to be 
given to the child during each £ these periods, and. lays down general 
pnnmples and rules of action, so universal in their application, so ad- 
mirable in the knowledge they indicate of human nature and of 
. f^wstcristics in chijhood, and above all so wise ‘and Christian 
thJf ^ ^ b> -eligion as the main spring of the character* 

at we think non* who are concerned in the training of youth, can fail 
receive valuable instruction, and to find food for their own reflections, 
€ profound thoughts of the author. The latter part of the work, 
vol. v.— no. ix. T 
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where man is considered as a free agent, treats chiefly of religion, and 
the place which it ought to occupy in his heart and conduct. As the 
learned author is a Protestant, it necessarily happens that he entertains 
many erroneous opinions, and has failed to avoid that indecision of 
ideas, and coldness of feeling, which a Catholic will detect in the 
writings even of the most amiable of those who dissent from the true 
religion: but it contains much that is admirable, and we find no 
sectarian bitterness that could give offence, or prevent our cordially 
recommending it to general perusal. - 

The Catholic Mission in Australasia : by W. Ullathorne, D.D. 
Keating and Brown, 1838. — This pamphlet we would gladly see in the 
hands of every Catholic family in the Country ; the .sacred cause it ad- 
vocates, the immense regions into whose social and spiritual condition 
it affords us an insight, and the ability of the reverend Author in doing 
justice to his subject, combine to give it an indescribable interest ; and 
independant of all higher considerations, it contains much curious 
general information. Dr. Ullathorne tells us, that for five years he has 
conversed, and almost lived, with the convict. “1 have often received 
him on his arrival in New South Wales ; I have thrice visited him in 
Van Dieman’s Land; I have attended nim in his barracks; I have fol- 
lowed him through every district of the country to his place of assign- 
ment ; I have collected him from the ploughing oxen in the fields — from 
the sheep wandering in their vast tracts — and from the wild cattle in 
their distant runs. I have been familiar with him in every township, 
and on every highway ; I have celebrated the mysterious rites of our 
religion in the bark hut, beneath the gum tree in the valley, and on the 
blue mountain's top, which the white cloud covers. The daughter of 
crime has burdened my ear with her tale of folly and of woe ; the dark- 
faced man has come to me, in his dress of shame and clanking fetters, 
from the degraded iron-gang ; the sentenced criminal has wrung my 
heart, filling my eyes, in the cell of death. I have twice sailed with 
him to that last region on earth of crime and despair, Norfolk Island. 
He has confided himself to me like a brother to an afflicted brother, 
and has poured his whole soul into my breast.'’ Truly deplorable are 
the descriptions which follow of the state of these unhappy creatures, 
their degradation, going on from bad to worse, their misery, and their 
hopelessness ; and how divine does religion appear, how intense is our 
feeling of its truth, when we see it reach, arid penetrate, the heart of 
man, even in this hardened state ; and awakening the vital principle 
within him, enable him to break the strongest bonds of Satan, and re- 
gain in his soul the lost image of his Crea*>r ; that such have been its 
blessed effects, where it has found access, Dr. Ullathorne proves by 
various instances, some of which we cannot refrain from quoting: — - 
“ In 1834, a conspiracy was formed by the prisoners to destroy the 
military and seize the island. They were defeated, and thirty-one of 
Jiheir number condemned to death. In 1835, I sailed to the island to 
prepare such of them as might be Catholic to meet their end. My 
unexpected appearance, late on the night of my arrival, came on them 
like a vision. I found them crowded in three cells, so small a a barely 
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to allow their lying down together — their upper garments thrown off 
for a little coolness. They had for six months been looking for their 
fate. I had to announce life to all but thirteen — to these, death. A 
few words of preparation, and then their late. Those who were to live 
wept bitterly ; whilst those doomed to die, without exception, dropped 
on their knees, a.*td, with dry eyes, thanked God they were to be 
delivered from so horrid a place. Who can describe our emotions ? 
I found only three of the condemned to be Catholic — four others 
wished me to take them also to my care. During the fhe days per- 
mitted for preparation, they manifested extraordinary fervour of repent- 
ance. The morning come, they received on their knees the sentence 
as the will of God. Loosened from their chains, they fell down in the 
dust, and, in the warmth of their gratitude, kissed the very feet that 
had brought them peace Their death moved many of their comrades. 
On the two successive days of execution and burial, I preached, frqm 
the graves of the dead, to their former associates. During the week 
still allowed before the departure of the ship, twenty conversions fol- 
lowed, and one hundred and fifty general confessions. I left books 
behind me before departure, arranged a form of prayer for their use on 
Sunday, and obtained the appointment of one as reader, whose duty 
also it should be to teacli those to read w'ho were unable, in the inter- 
vals between labour and food. 

“ At the close of 1836, my good Bishop permitted me again to visit 
Norfolk Island, — a duty I had much at heart. I was received with great 
joy by my poor penitents, who, through all sorts of ridicule and perse- 
cution from their comrades, had persevered in their resolutions. I ad- 
mitted them to the holy communion. Nearly sixty had learned to read 
their prayer books. The Commandant assured me that crime had con- 
siderably diminished, and that the Catholics were remarkably attentive 
to their duties of religion. Let me not foiget how much of this was 
owing to the prudence and solicitude of the Commandant himself. I 
record the name of Majois Anderson with unmingled satisfaction. His 
minute personal knowledge of the desperate men under his charge, and 
the discrimination with which he cncouiages the well disposed, whilst 
he strikes terror into the obstinate, has been attended with most salutary 
consequences. What was my delight^to find thatr, for the fifteen 
months elapsed since my last visit, there was not one Catholic to be 
brought before the judge. During the fifteen days allowed me before 
our return, three hundred confessions, and twelve conversions, rewarded 
my labours. I saw these,dreaded characters come to the arms of reli- 
gion like children. What feay she not do with men when every hope 
from this world is departed, and nothing appears on their path but suf- 
ferings ? The penitents, now become the greater number of Catholics, 
^88^ to be locked up in separate wards from the rest, that they might 
any their morning and night prayers together. Except these two visits, 
no priest has been at Norfolk Island. Since my arrival in England, I 
have received a letter from one of these poor prisoners, who consoles 
me in these terms 

Rev. Sia, — Aware that your insignia is 1 Non ignarm mali, miserit 
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« uccurere disco, therefore I feel no hesitation in writing. I rejoice to 
have to inform you that of the many who received your instructions, 
there we none, I am aware of, returned to their former wickedness ; 
but notwithstanding the many enemies they have to encounter, the 
many instruments employed by Satan to debar them from those duties 
due to their Creator, they have withstood alL I hive also to inform 
you that in addition to the number which seemed to be sealous hereto* 
fore, there are three times that number at present. They are all^ 
desirous to learn, to be instructed, and earnestly look for books ; even 
those who have not attended you during that happy time you have been 
with us, want books. The wicked are constantly endeavouring to bring 
back to their former vice, those in whom they perceive any conversion. 
We earnestly request you will not be long absent from us. The con- 
stant prayers of your most humble but unfortunate servant, 

Robert Hrpburke.’ 1 ’ 

Who can read this passage and contrast it with the foregoing fright- 
ful picture of the state from which these men were raised to become 
Christian pen itents, and not feel his heart throb with emotion, at the 
fervid appeal with which Dr. Ullathorne concludes his address. “ We 
have given ourselves — we have nothing left; we call on you for help. 
If, in your love of God, you would see banished from before his face 
this army of crime, which offends lmn — help us. If, in your chanty, 
you look out for the poorest objects, if those most lost, if those who 
have least aid within themselves — help us. If you would descend to 
the deepest miseries, and curry down there the most blessed good, and 
pour it out to the greatest number of the unhappy — assist us. If you 
would aspire to a godlike work, if to emulate the perfection of that 
Eternal Father, whose work is the creation of good, and the diffusion 
of light through the places of darkness, and the preparation of enjoy- 
ment, co-operate with him in the divinest of all his divine works, the 
salvation of the fallen — help us. 

If you would be associated in the redemption of Christ, who came 
down with sacrifice* to deliver us when heathens, and preached to the 
souls in prison — help us. If to share in the merits of our apostleship 
without the toil, and in our blessed consolations without the sacrifice — 
if to combine the works of inerey spiritual with those corporal, and 
present them in one act to Christ- help us. If to these despairing 
thousands you would be as the visible providence of God — if at that 
lost dread day you would hear their appealing voices on your behalf, 

‘ The Lord sent this hts angel, who delivered me out of prison — if, in 
that great hour, you would hear from the^ternal Son the decision of 
your election, 1 1 was in prison and ye come unto me * — if you would 
snatch from perdition these souls, wash them in the blood of the cross, 
and place them, as celestial rubies, in your own immortal crown — 
bring to us hdlp." May this appeal be heard 1 

* In another point of view this mission is of immense importance ; 
New Zealand is included in the vast diocese of our Australasian Bishop 
— and this most interesting country seems even to invite Christianity. 
Dr. Ullathorne tells us, that shortly after the arrival of the Bishop in 
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Sydney, two of the children of chiefe, a young man, and woman, were 
sent to him by their countrymen expressly to hear of the Catholic reli- 
gion ; they were instructed, baptised, and returned to their country, 
where such an impression was made by their account of all that they 
had seen and heard, that great interest was awakened, and one chief 
sent a message to the Bishop, requesting to receive instruction and 
baptism. Moreover, in the success of this mission, lies the chief hope 
of civilizing the natives of this vast country, and saving them from the 
fate of so many of "the Aborigines, who have come into contact with 
Europeans — vice, 'wretchedness, and, finally, extirpation. Already is 
this deplorable course in progress. 

“ These poor creatures have often been treated by the convicts, at 
the out stations, with atrocious barbarity ; who have even been known 
to shoot them, as game for sport. From these they have acquired our 
language in its most degraded dialect. From these they have been 
initiated into more than our worst vices. Their women have been 
shockingly treated. Where the European population is thickest, they 
are fast dying' off The tribe nearest Sidney hah no longer more than 
five or six persons, and not one child to succeed their fathers. The 
tribes of Van Dieman’s Land arc nearly extinct ; there do not remain 
more than 150 souls, and these are now placed on an island ip Boss’s 
Straits, and supported by government. This extermination of Pearly 
a w r hole race has been the work of twenty years.” 

Dr. UUathorue regrets that these poor creatures have, as yet, been 
totally unattended to, the more pressing claims of the unhappy convicts 
having required all, and more than all, that the means of the mission 
could supply. In an article in our last number, we advocated the 
* Society for propagating the Catholic Faith,’ established at Lyons** 
aud as an evidence of the spirit which animates the Society, our 
readers will rejoice to hear that when Dr. IJllathorne represented that 
Government would contribute to the maintenance of a certain number 
of Priests, but that he l#d not the means to carry them to the mission, 
he at once received from the Society a supply of several hundred 
pounds towards this most desirable object. 

Recollections of a Convert , or a relation of her conversion , with a few 
verses at different periods, colt ec ted first as a New Years offering to her 
Convent friends — Keating & Brown, 1838. — This little work is written 
with great simplicity and earnestness, and in a strain of enthusiasm, 
which appears to have been nursed in Conventual seclusion; the Au- 
thoress,* who is a relati^^if the lion, and Itev. G. Spencer, delights 
to consider herself an especial favourite of Heaven, a»id to dwell upon 
the workings of her own mind, and the influence of grace upon her 
heart There is nothing in the work to interest the general reader : 
the verses are below mediocrity, and the incidents of ter life are few 
and of a kind which are ordinary with those who, to use her own words, 
have received ** that greatest of all graces, to come from the bosom of a 
"°testant family to the know ledge of the true Church p. 88* Yet 
this short story will be read with pleasure and edification, by those who, 

* See the powerful appeal of the Holy Failitr, ml. p. 278 
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like the holy souls for whom it was at first intended, can sympathize 
with the genuine and fervent feelings of a truly Christian heart. 

Celestial Scenery , by T. Dick, LL.D, — Ward & Co. 1838. — This 

work, with a very fanciful title and much that is fanciful in its ideas, 
contains valuable and interesting information. Its object is “ to shew 
that the arguments which may be brought forward to 'establish the doc- 
trine of a plurality of worlds, have all the force of a moral demonstration 
— that they throw a lustre on the perfections of the Divinity, and that a 
the opposite opinion is utterly inconsistent with every idea we ought to 
entertain of an all-wise and Omnipotent Intelligence/’ — p. 7. We 
have not space to follow the arguments, but the facts by which they are 
supported are arranged in a manner most likely to attract and interest 
all popular readers. 

Observations on the use and abuse of the sacred Scriptures: by Dr. 
Ullathornc. Keating & Brown, 1838. 

Transubstanftation , fyc. a Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord , in reply 

to certain Enquiries. By the Rev John Fletcher, D.D. Keating and 
Brown, 1836. — We are obliged, for want of space, to content ourselves 
with saying that these treatises well maiutain the reputation of their 
distinguished authors. 

Essays on Natural History , chiefly Ornithology, by Ckas. Waterton, 
Esq. author oj Wanderings in South America ; with an Autobiography o f 
the Author , and a View of Walton Hall. Longman & Co. 1838. Acci- 
dent has prevented us from giving a lengthened notice of this delightful 
work. We have however seen enough to warrant the strongest recom- 
mendation of it, and particularly the very lively and amusing autobio- 
graphy. We hope to have an article on both Mr. Waterton’s works in 
an early number. 

The Umrersite Cathotique for March 1838, contains, 1. Course of 
Social Economy (9th lecture), by M. de Coux. — 2. Course of Political 
Economy (continuation of the 14th lecture), by M. de Villeneuve Bar- 
geniont). — 3. Course of Astronomy (6th lecture), by M. Desdouits. 
Method of fixing the position of places on the earth’s surface — geogra- 
phical longitude, latitude, and altitude — different methods employed for 
their determination, as well on sea as on land — the spherical form of the 
earth considered with respect to its effect on the methods of computing 
time — the antipodes — historical digression on this subject — the earth's 
form considered as resulting from the rotatory movement and the cen- 
trifugal force — singular agreement of this theory with the first verses of 
Genesis. — 4. Review of the situation of the Prussian Government with 
respect to its Catholic Subjects (continuation and end). — 5. Religion 
in Modern Societies, by M. Guizot — 6. The History of the Middle 
Ages, from the Fall of the Western Empire to the Death of Charle- 
magne, by J Moeller. — 7. Elements of Astronomy, made applicable to 
Geography, by P. M. Perdrau. — 8. Notices of New Books. 

•The Number for April 1838, contains, 1. Course upon the History 
of Political Economy (15th lecture), by M. de Villeneuve-Bargemont. 
Upon the political economy of France and Europe since the restoration 
— Revolution of 1830 — Saint Simonians — the Fourieristes. — 2. The 
Monumental History of the Early Christians (12th lecture), by M. 
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Cyprien Robert- — 3. History of Christian Poetry (3rd lecture), by M. 
Douhaire. — 4. Review — Lacordaire’s Letter upon the Holy See, by 
M. Chernel — Philosophical and Literary Letters upon MM. de la 
Mennais, Lerminier, and Georges Sand ( 1 st letter), by M. Leon Bore 
— Universal Truth, serving as an introduction to the Philosophy of the 
Word, H. de Loiydoneix, by the Baron Guiraud — Literature of Italy 
(2nd article), by Eugene de la Gournerie — An Enquiry into the state 
of Protestantism in England, — 5. Notices of Books. 

* The Number for May contains, 1. Course on the History of Political 
Economy (15th lecture continued). — 2. Course of Astronomy (7th 
lecture), by M. Desdouits. — 3. The 10th lecture on Religious and 
Profane Music, by M. d'Ortigue. — 4. Review — On the Blessings of the 
Earth, by H. M. — On French Prisons (4th article), by M. Lamache— - 
Remarks on the mode of ascertaining the period of the ancient Egyp- 
tian Year. —5. Notices of Books. 

The Annals of Christian Philosophy for March 1838, contain, L 
Manual of the History of the Middle Age, by Moeller, — 2. J. Voigt’s 
History of Pope Gregory VII and his Age (2nd article), by Audley.*—* 
3- Marvellous Instincts of Insects (2nd article). — 4. Filon’s History of 
Europe to the Sixteenth Centiflry, by Barthelemy de Las Casas, and 
the Indians. — 5. De Matriinomo, OperA et Studio J. Carriere.— 6. 
History of the Mother of God, completed from the Traditions of the 
East, the Writings of the Fathers, and the Manners of the Hebrews, by 
the Abbe Orsim. — 7. The Domestic Circle, by the Princess de Craon. 
— 8. ^otices of Books. 

The Number for April contains, 1. Diplomatic Dictionary, or Phi- 
lological and Historical Account of Civil and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
(8th article), by Bonnetty. — 2. Treatise' upon the Ecclesiastical Pro- 
perty of the Abbe Atfre, Vicar- General of Paris, by M. de Villeneuve- 
Bargciqont. — 3, Hurter’s History of Pope Innocent III and his con- 
temporaries, by Erlinger. — 4. Analysis of an inedited work of P. Pre- 
mares upon the Vestiges^of Christian Dogmas to be found in Chinese 
Books ^th article), A. Bonnetty. — 5. Notices of Books. 

The Number for May contains, 1. Translation into French of the 
Evangelical Preparation of Eusebius of Cesarea, with Notes bv Segnier, 
— % Ap Account of Darius the Mede,.and Balthasa®, King of Babylon, 
by M. E. Quatremere. — 3. An Atheist converted to Christianity, to the 
Believer and the Infidel, posthumous work of M. Delauro Dubez*— 4. 
Analysis of an unpublished work by P. Premare, on the traces of Chris- 
tian Dogmas in Chinese Works (5th article). — 5. The Fall of an Angel, 
by L&xnartine.--~6. Notice# of Books. 


ERRATA* 

Rage el, line 12, for “ Gingben6,” read Ginguenk. 

m 82, hue 3 from .bottom, for “ Eremetand,’’ read Cuius. 

. S3, Roe 4 from bottom, for “ Wittemborg,” read Wittenberg* 
♦ 94, Jibe I, for u a’intrfc," read e'entn, 

. 94, line 2,$br u *ie, n read si A. 

. 104, ‘tine 7,' for u Insect,” read fishery. 



CATHOLIC INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that this p undertaking is 
assuming a definite and substantial form. Under the patronage 
of our Bishops and Clergy, and of its distinguished President and „ 
Vice-Presidents, the labours of its Committee cannot fail, we 
trust, to be crowned with success. Considerable subscriptions 
ha v c been received, and before our next Number appears, we 
hope the Institute will be in active operation. We subjoin the 
Resolutions and Address put forward by the Committee, together 
with a Letter received by them from ‘our venerable Vicars 
Apostolic. 

Resolutions passed at Meetings held for the purpose of organizing a 
Catholic Institute . 

1. That aCATiioitc Tvvrm r*. be formed, for the under-mentioned pur- 
poses, winch hate be" functioned by the Vicars Apostolic 

2. That all the vlalnohe Prelates of Great Britain shall be members of the 
Institute, without any rontributum save what they may voluntarily choose to 
give. 

3. That all the Catholic Priests in Great Britain, having faculties or ap- 
proved of, he also members of the Institute upon the same terms. 

4. That every individual of the Catholic Laity, who shall contribute npt less 
than six 'shillings by the year, oi six pence by the month, shall he a member ; 
and shall continue to be a member so long as such contribution shall be paid. 

5 That the objects of the Institute shall he confined to the exposure of the 
falsehood of the calumnious charges made against the Catholic religion, to 
the defence of the real tenets of Catholicity, to the circulation of all useful 
knowledge upon the above-mentioned subjects ; and to the protection of the 
"poorer classes of Catholics in the enjoyment ol their religious priaeiples and 
practices. 

t>. That the affairs of the Institute shall be wider the management of a Pre- 
sident, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and Secretary, to be elected as hereinafter 
mentioned, and of a Committee to be constituted as hereinafter mentioned. 

7. That the Right Honourable the Earl of Shrewsbury Be President of the 
Institute. , ^ 

6. That all Catholic Peers, and Members of Parliament, contributors to the 
Institute, be ex officio Vice-Presidfl&ts, if, upon application to them, they will 
accept such office ; and that there twelve V ice- Presidents, to be elected by 
th$ Committee. ' f ' 

9. That the President, V^Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretary, shall be 
ex officio members of the Committee ; and that Id addition $o them, tbe^Com- 
utfttee shall consist of all the Catholic Bishops and Clergy of Great Britain, 
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members of tbe Institute, of such Peers and Members of Parliament as may 
contribute to the funds of the Institute, and of Twenty-one Laymen (to be 
elected as hereinafter mentioned), with power to increase that number to any 
number not exceeding fifty. 

10. That an Annual Meeting of the members shall be held in London on 
the second Wednesday in the month of May, at which the Secretary and 
Twenty-one Lay Members of the Committee shall be elected ; and that at 
such meeting an account of the funds and of the proceedings of the Institute, 

S \ls condition and prospects, shall he laid before the members, and that the 
discussion at such meeting shall be limited to the foregoing objects. 

11. That the ftinds of the Institute shall be applied by the Committee in 
protiding a suitable place of meeting, and in recompensing the Secretary, and 
such officers as the} may consider to be necessary tor the purpose of conducting 
the affairs and keeping the accounts of the Institute ; and that a farther por- 
tion of the funds shall be applied in punting and circulating such publications 
as, having the previous sanction of a clergyman duly authorized by the Vicar 
Apostolic of the London district, may be deemed most useful to obviate calumny, 
to explain Catholic tenets, and defend the purity and truth of Catholic doc- 
trines, and circulate useful information on these subjects. 

12 That the Committee shall also undertake the examination of all cases of 
religious oppression or deprivation^ rights of conscience of the poorer and less 
protected classes of Catholics, under an} circumstances. 

13 That the Committee shall be authorized to appoint sub-committees, of 
not less than five members, out of their own body, for any purposes of the Iiv- 
stitute; and also to organize local committees, and to solicit and avail them- 
selves of the co-operation of individuals in different pails of Great Britain and 
the Colonies. 

14. That all questions, whether in Committee or at meetings, shall he de- 
cided by a majority of votes, the Chaiiinau hating a casting vole in eases of 
equality ; and that five members shall constitute a quorum of tbe Committee. 

15. That Mi. Henry Robinson be appointed Treasurer to the Institute. 

lfi. That Mr. James Smith be appointed Secretary to the Institute. 


The Committee of the Catholic Institute consider it to be 
their first duty to make known to their Fellow-Catholics, throughout 
Great Britain, the design and objects -of that Institution, and to solicit 
their earnest and zealous eo-operation. To this end, therefore, they 
propose to circulate, as widely as possible, the fundamental articles 
upon which it has been founded. From these may be collected as well 
the objects of the Institute, as the system on which it is intended to 
give them practical effect^ They are essentially the vindication of our 
holy religion from the calumnious defamation of modern adversaries, 
and the protection of its poorer and more defenceless adherents from 
oppression for conscience sake. 

. tho discussions preliminary to the Establishment of the Institute, 
it was suggested, that as it could not be doubted that such an asso<5a« 
tton would receive the general concurrence and support of the entire 
body*of British Catholics, it might be placed on a more enlarged basis, 
and embrace other objects of great utility. After much consideration, 
VOL. v — NO. IX. u 
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however, it was determined to confine it strictly to its present purposes. 
The motive to this resolution, was a desire to secure that unanimity 
and concentration in the Catholic body which seemed indispensable to 
the success of the undertaking, by the selection of such objects only of 
undoubted importance as appeared to be beyond the possibility of 
objection. i 

As a large stop towards the general approbation of their Catholic 
countrymen, the Committee are happy to announce that the Institute ^ 
has already received the high sanction of every Vicar Apostolic in 
England and Scotland, and that numerous accessions from the general 
body of the Clergy, including some of the most eminent amongst them, 
for piety and learning, afford good ground to hope for the general 
co-operation of that venerable class of our Community. 

British Catholics have been frequently taunted by their adversaries, 
and sometimes reproached even by their friends, for want of concert in 
the pursuit of their common interests. Indeed, the alleged experience 
of the past has suggested in some quarters the apprehension that this 
institution may, by the same cause, be limited in its exertions, if not in 
its very existence. The Committee, however, without discussing the 
question whether the charge as respects the past be groundless, or well 
founded, feel confident that on the present occasion, there is no cause 
for such apprehension. Between this and all former associations, a 
wide and obvious difference exists. Those were formed under the in- 
fluence of severe and actual oppression, and whilst the body at large 
was stamped by the law with the marks of inferiority and degradation. 
Moreover the object of such associations was of partial, and in some 
degree exclusive, interest, being the recovery of secular privileges which 
from their very nature must be unequal in their distribution. 

Happily, here the circumstances and objects are wholly different. 
Catholics have been for many years restored to political equality : we 
have freely mixed with our fellow -countryman, in the transaction of 
public aifans, and may now assume the tone, and exercise the rights of 
freemen without challenge or exception, and it is not conceivable that 
the objects contemplated can contain any elements of disunion. They 
regard not matters of temporal or secular interest. They aim at higher 
ends; at ends in which every member of our community, however high 
or low may be his rank or station, has a common ana equal concern, 
namely, the glory of God and the good of our neighbour. 

It is notorious that the most vigorous efforts re daily made to check 
the progress of our holy religion. Argumen ^conducted fairly and can- 
didly, Catholics would rather court than discountenance, knowing that 
ultimately it must assist more than retard the advancement of truth. 
But many have recourse to other weapons. They pervert our tenets, 
misropiesent our religious observances, and calumniate without scruple 
th<r characters of some of the purest amongst the professors of our creed, 
without regard to sex or station. Silence and snpineness under such 
circumstances would be unjust to our fellow Christians of other denomi- 
nations. They might reasonably believe, that charges thus boldly made. 
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were passed over only because they could not be contradicted : and we 
should consequently become indirect but efficient agents in the delusion. 
If the objects of the Institute are in themselves laudable, or free from 
reasonable objection, the mode in which it is proposed to effect them, will 
be not less so. For it is intended ever to keep carefully in remembrance, 
that the maintenance of Truth is the sole design and end of this incor- 
poration. Thus, while its members will feel themselves called upon to 
promote through the proper channel, the prompt and vigorous refutation 
^md exposure of the misrepresentations and calumnies complained of, so 
that the antidotq may closely follow and neutralize the poison, they will 
sedulously avoid the course which they condemn in others, as being 
plainly inconsistent with that sacred purpose. — Virulence, harshness, ana 
irritation, are the usual accompaniments, and indeed indications of error* 
The calm dignity of truth disclaims their support. Its appropriate and 
powerful arms are moderation and charity, which are nevertheless per- 
fectly compatible with energy and active utility. 

It is then to an undertaking, formed for carrying out objects which 
must be dear to every Catholic, in a temperate and Christianlike spirit, 
that the Committee of the lnsitute earnestly invite the attention and 
support of their Catholic countrymen, and they confidently hope that 
the appeal will not be in vain. 

CHARLES LANGDALE, 

Chairman of the Committee . 


3, Crosby Row , Walworth Road, 

London , July 26th , 1838. 

Sir, — By the direction of the Committee of the Catholic 
Institute, I beg to call your attention to the accompanying Reso- 
lutions and Address, and to inform you, that the following Noble- 
men and Gentlemen have consented to become Vice-Presidents of 
the Institute : — • 

The Earl of Newburgh Charles Townelev, Esq. 

Lord Clifford Wm. Constable Maxwell, Esq. 

Lord Lovat John Menzies, Esq. (Pitfodels) 

The Hon. Charles Langdale, M. P. Wm. Lawson, Esq. (Brough Hall) 

Sir Henry Bedingfeld, Bart. Ambrose L. Phillipps, Esq. 

Daniel O’Connell, Esq. M. P. Philip Jonfn, Esq. 

Philip H. Howard , Esq. M. P James Wheble, Esq. 

A. H. Lynch, Esq. M. P. Robert Berkeley, Esq. 

Answers have not yeHbeen received from several other gentle- 
men who have been applied to. Subscriptions and contribu- 
tions may be forwarded to the Treasurer, at the Bank of Messrs. 
Wright & Co. 6, Henrietta-street, Coven t Garden, or to the 
Secretary. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, * 

Your obedient servant, 

« JAMES SMITH, Secretary . 
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Letter of the English Vicars Apostolic in reference to the Institute . 

Hon. and Dear Sir, York, May 12, 1838. 

In tlie month of* March, you did each of us, the Vicars Apostolic in 
England, the honour of transmitting a copy of a letter signed by you as 
Chairman of the* preparatory meeting of the Catholic Institute of Great 
Britain. The letter submits to our consideration a plati for the formation 
of this Society, and specifies also the objects and tne means of the pro- 
posed Cutholic Institute. 

At the time, we merely acknowledged the receipt of your much-valued 
communication, and deferred expressing our sentiments 'bn its important 
contents, until we should meet and confer together on the subject. Hav- 
ing now given to every part of your letter our very serious consideration, 
we hasten to say that we rejoice much to see the zeal that is manifested 
in your propose d undertaking, and that we confidently trust much good 
will result from its efforts. W e fully agree with you, that prejudice and 
bigotry are awakened and increased by the means to which your letter 
refers, and we think it high time that there should be a General Associa- 
tion among us to oppose the effoits of these promoters of bigotry. We 
are, at the same time, anxious that our ,good and holy cause should be 
defended in a dignified manner; and that, in the tracts and other publi- 
cations which shall issue from our press, there should be nothing low or 
violent. To prevent this evd arising, as also to secure the orthodoxy and 
sound morality of these tiacts and oilier publications, we deem it neces- 
sary that they shall all he submitted to the inspection of an Ecclesiastic, 
who shall be named hv the Vicai Apostolic of London. 

We beg leave furtheimore respectfully to state, that we see many ob- 
jections to a part of the Fund of the Catholic Institute being applied to 
the erection of Chapels, as mentioned in No II of your letter. Wc think 
the work of erecting Chapels is too intricate and various, to be success- 
fully managed by a General Committee, 

The other pioposed objects of the Catholic Institute may, we think, 
be better attained by a general co-operation anti a General Committee ; 
and for the attainment of them, wc have much pleasure in giving our 
united and cordial sanction, and shall be happy, at all times, to lend alt 
the assistance in our power. 

Hon. and dear Sii, 

With sincere esteem and much respect, 

Wc have the honour to be, 

Your humble and faithful Servants, 

■f P. A. Baines', Vic. Ap. West. Dis. 

+ T. C. Walsh, Vic. Ap. Mid. Dis. 

+ J. Briggs, Vic. Ap. North. Dis. 

' + T. Griffiths, Vic. Ap. London Dis. 

The Hon Charles Langdale, M.P, 

31, Jermyn Street, London . 


c. RICHARDS, PRINTER, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON. 
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Art. I. — 1. Tracts for the Times. 3 vols. 8vo. London. 
1833-36. 

2. The W^orks of that learned and judicious Divine , Mr. Richard 
Hooket\ A new edition, with additions, arranged by the 
Rev. John Keble. 3 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1836. 

I N our first article upon the “ Tracts for the Times ” we re- 
served for future discussjon the momentous question, how|ar 
the claim advanced in them, on behalf of the Anglican Church, 
to the rights and privileges of apostolical succession, fs valid. To 
this task we now apply ourselves, with the full consciousness of 
our inability to do justice to the subject, in the confined limits 
of an article in a review. Gladly would we, therefore, hold back 
from the discussion, till leisure and circumstances gave us oppor- 
tunity for a more finished as well as more extensive examination 
of the foundations of the English church. We do not express 
these sentiments from any regret at the pledge we have given, 
nor from any desire to retreat from its obligation ; for we felt 
when we gave it even as we do now. But we were urged on by 
a sense of duty; and Axe pressure of that feeling continues yet. 
Not a moment’s time, we seriously believe, is to be lost in fixing 
the attention of the Catholic mind upon the true and novel po- 
sition of our controversy with the reviving ideas of the old Pro- 
testant theology ; and if we can only point out* the track upon 
which bolder .genius and deeper research than ours may follow 
up the attack, our duty as Reviewers will have been amply dis- 
cnarged. For the periodical press attached to any great interest, 
should, we have always judged, act the part of sentinels or watch- * 
men, giving notice of the first appearance of danger and of the 
approach of a new foe, to those whose office it is to man the bul- 
warks and defend the walls of their holy Sion. # 

The u Tracts for the Times” are for ever inculcating upon 
the J^ e ad ers , the belief that the Anglican Church possessed 
authority by apostolic descent. We will first establish this point by 
a tew extracts, in addition to several quoted in our former article. 

VOL * X 
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u We hove been bom, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God. The Lord Jesus Christ gave his spirit 
to his Apostles ; they, in their turn, laid their hands upon those who 
should succeed them ; and these, again, on others : and so the sacred 
gift has been handed down to our present bishops, who have appointed 
ns as their assistants, and, in some respects, their representatives/' — 
No. i. p. 2. 

“ We, who believe in the Niccne Creed, must acknowledge it a high 
privilege that we belong to the apostolic Church. How is U that most* 
of us are, almost avowedly, so cold and indifferent in our c thoughts of this 
privilege ? . . . . For many years we have been much in the habit of 

resting our claim on the general duties of submission to authority, of 

decency and order, of respecting precedents long established, — instead of 
appealing to that warrant which marks us exclusively for God’s am- 
bassadors."— No. iv. p. 1. 

Thus we see that, at the very outset of their publication, the 
tract writers are careful to inculcate this idea of the existence of 
a succession from the Apostles in the hierarchy of the Anglican 
Church, and of a consequent obligation on the part of the laity 
to pay it submission and obedience. But the tract No. 15 is 
entitled, “On the Apostolical Succession in the English 

Church ” It treats of the popular objection (and a well- 

S rounded objection we could easily prove it), that in assuming 
lis privilege of apostolic succession, and its consequent rights, 
High-Churchmen must recur to Rome as the fountain-head of 
their orders, which is inconsistent in men that reprobate 
“ Popery” r It proceeds to answer this objection, and then to 

S 've the grounds whereon the Church of England lays claim to 
ie succession. As this tract will form th$ principal text where- 
upon we shall comment through this article, we will reserve our 
extracts for each part of our subject as shall want them. In 
the meantime, we will refer our readers for farther evidence, if 
required, of this determination in the Oxford divines to claim ail 
the rights of a Church legally descended from the Apostles, to 
the tracts No. 5, p. 1, and 7, entitled, “ The Episcopal Church 
Apostolical,” to which, likewise, we may have occasion to 
refer. 

It is our intention to discuss the question between us and the 
Anglican upon this subject, independently of all inquiry into the 
validity of their ordinations. And this determination is the re- 
sult ofmuch serious reflection. Before stating our reasons, how- 
ever, we muct be allowed to protect ourselves against any misre- 
presentation. Let it not for a moment be imagined, that in thus 
waiving the inquiry into the value of English ordinations, we are 
prepared to admit their validity. On the contrary, our sincere 
and earnest conviction is, that, independent of all historical 
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questions, they are decidedly invalid and nothing worth. We do 
not, therefore, sacrifice one inch of Vantage 'ground to our op* 
potien ts, when we .agree to put aside, in this inquiry into their 
pretensions to apostolical descent and jurisdiction, the question 
of the validity of their ordinations. It is only for the following 
reasons that w? do so : — 

First, The question of fact regarding the first Anglican con- 
jsecration has lately been matter of controversy between several 
Catholic w ri^rs ; and those of no mean reputation on either side. 
We wish not at present to revive the dispute. But neither do 
we wish to combat with arguments, the validity of which might 
be questioned by some of our side. Secondly/ the two inquiries, 
if united, would be very long ; and, as each can be conducted 
independently of the other, we must choose one which most di- 
rectly meets the theories of our adversaries. Thirdly, the ground 
will be more completely cut away from under their feet, if we 
prove that, even granting them, for argument's sake. that their 
ordinations are valid, or were at the beginning, ’Still they have 
not, nor ever had, any patt in the apostolical succession, but are 
a schism a ti cal Church in the fullest sense of the words SO that 
the works of their ministry are wholly unprofitable, and their 
jurisdiction none. Such are our motives for dispensing our- 
selves at once from entering upon the question of Ifinglish 
orders. 

In the passages above quoted, and in all others which treat of 
this subject in our authors, it is assumed that or im- 

position of hands, transmits at once apostolical jurisdiction, It 
is considered sufficient, to admit that the bishops of the esta- 
blishment have been validly consecrated, to conclude thence 
that they are possessed of authority in their respective sees. Let 
the reader peruse the seventh tract, where he will find the simple 
fact of succession in a see through lawful consecration, alleged 
as a sufficient ground for admitting the transmission of the apos- 
tolic succession. We shall, therefore, have to inquire into two 
points. First, does consecration, even though valid, confer 
jurisdiction ; secondly, what will vitiate the episcopacy of a see 
or province, or kingaeqj, so as to cut it off from all participation 
in the rights of apostolical succession and jurisdiction. As the 
divines with whom at present we deal possess 'the greatest re- 
JP® 0 * for ecclesiastical antiquity, and, in feet, agree with us that 
ttis the judge of appeal upon such questions A the present, 
whereon Scripture has left us no canon or rule, we shall make it 
the test of their pretensions, and judge their Church as we are 
^ouscientiously convinced it would have been judged by the 
and councils bf the first centuries, 

x 2 
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The distinction between ordination and jurisdiction so 
clearly expressed in ancient ecclesiastical regulations, that men 
as conversant in them as the Oxford divines cannot have over- 
looked it. For wc read of bishops, acknowledged as such, who 
yet were not allowed to exercise any act of episcopal au- 
thority, not even to ordain. The council of Ephesus mentions 
bishops who had no Churches nor any settled see; it calls them 
unoKihec tr\o\a^ovr£i t icm c»a\t/<7iac yri tx ovT£ £* When Eustathius, 
Metropolitan of Pamphylia, had renounced his bishopric, and an- 
other had been elected in his place, it was referred to the same 
synod what was to be done with him ; and the fathers decided 
as follows : — “ We define it to be right and proper, that, without 
any contradiction, he retain the name and honour and commu- 
nion of a bishop; but on condition that he neither have the 
authority of ordaining, nor offer up sacrifice in any Church by 
his own right ; unless, for the sake of his assistance, or by way 
of concession through Christian love, some brother and fellow- 
bishop kindly permit him.”f « 

Sozomen mentions, “ Barses and Eulogius (monks), who after- 
wards were both bishops, not of any city, but for honour only, 
consecrated in their monastery to reward their good actions. In 
which manner also,” he acids, “ Lazarus, of whom I have 
spoken above, was also a bishop.”^ It is no doubt true, that, in 
general, the Church did not approve of the appointment of 
bishops without a see, — a practice condemned by the council of 
Sardica. Still they were allowed to be bishops void of jurisdic- 
tion. In the conferences of Carthage ( Collatio Carthaymiensis ) , 
Petilianus the Donatist calls such bishops phantoms (imagines), 
as opposed to real bishops ( Cardinal&s , et authenticos episco- 
pQ$)*§ The thirty-seventh canon of the Trullan Synod allowed 
bishops whose sees were in the hands of barbarians or others, 
and therefore inaccessible, to ordain and discharge all other 
episcopal functions. In commenting upon this canon, Zonaras 
observes, that there were other bishops, who, out of mere sloth or 
love of ease, would not reside, nor undergo the episcopal burden, 
yet retained the honour and character ox bishops. || The cases of 
Meletius and of the Donatist bishops copftrm the same point of 
ancient ecclesiastical doctrine. Of the latter, we shall have to 
mention the case later. The former is as follows : — Meletius, 
Bishop of Lycopolis, deposed by St. Peter of Alexandria, went 
— ,.v — ... — 

i * JnfWat. ad Coelestin. Labb. tom. ui. col. 6 64. f Ibid. col. 805. 

t JlL lib. yi. cap* 34. 

§ caleem Oper. S. Optati, p. 277. ed. Dtipio. See also Christian Lupus Ven. 
1724, tom. li. p. 73. 

II ApUd ThomaHinum, “Vetus et nova Ecclesim Disciplina,” t. i. p. 97. 
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from place to place consecrating bishops, under pretence that he 
was vicar to the patriarch of Antioch. The council of Nicea 
took cognizance of the matter. It acknowledged the validity of 
the imposition of hands, but denied jurisdiction or place in the 
apostolical succession to such as had thus received it. It, how- 
ever, sanctioned that, upon the death of any legitimate bishop, 
one of those consecrated by Meletius might succeed, provided he 
were chosen by the people, and found qualified and approved by 
the patriarch of Alexandria ; in other words, if to the valid but 
illegal consecration the institution required by the ecclesiastical 
law was added.* And speaking of the decrees of this great 
council, we must not omit the eighth canon, which regards the 
Cathari, or Novatians. It enacts, that upon renouncing their 
errors, they shall be reconciled to the Church, and allowed to 
remain among the clergy. Where one of the bishops returns, 
the Catholic bishop shall retain his authority, and the other 
either retain the title, though exercising the functions of a 
simple presbyter ; or should the bishop not approve of having 
him with him, he must provide for him a place as chorepiscopus 
or as priest. But two bishops must not be m one city.f It is 
not necessary to delay our readers with evidence that, on the 
other hand, episcopal jurisdiction was exercised by simple pres- 
byters in former times, when deputed by proper authority, 
though, of course, they did not ordain nor perform other offices 
requiring the episcopal character^ But what we have 6aid is 
amply sufficient to prove that the reasoning of the new divines 
is completely false, when they go about to persuade men that if 
their bishops were truly consecrated by imposition of hands, they 
became inheritors of apostolical jurisdiction. For in all the in- 
stances above given, and in others that will later come und£r 
discussion, there was no question about the validity of the epis- 
copal consecration, or the absolute power of the consecrators to 
confer orders ; yet, still, it was denied to those consecrated by 
them to exercise any acts of power, except by the accession of 
some new sanction. And this, as in the case of Eustathius, viras 
not a deprivation, nor in punishment of crime, nor even frorn 
illegality in preceding «cts, but from a clear sense that one por- 
tion of the episcopal office did not necessarily include the other. 
The tract-writers constantly mix up the power of validly conse- 
crating the Eucharist with that of instructing or governing 
(No. xv. p. 2 ; No. iv. p. 2) ; which is quite at variance with 

* Epulola Cone. Nic<cni ad Eccles. Alex, apud Labbaeum, tom. ii. col. 201. 

t Ibid. col. 32. 

“ L’Episcopato ohsia della potcsU di govern ar la Chicsa.** Rome, 

17W, pp. 13 1 W qq < 
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ancient doctrine and practice. Supposing, therefore, that fiar~ 
low and the others consecrated Parker, and that all was validly 
done as to matter and form, it does not follow that he, or those 
who became seized of other episcopal sees in England and Ire- 
land, and received a similar consecration, weje the lawful 
holders thereof, or the legitimate successors of their first bishops. 
It may be a case like that of the Meletian bishops, or others of 
which we shall speak. 

Thus far wo have been engaged with our first enquiry, which 
in fact is only a preliminary to the second. We have seen that, 
in the ancient Church, consecration was not considered to 
confer necessarily the jurisdiction attached to apostolical succes- 
sion. Our second enquiry is, “ what will vitiate the episcopacy 
of a see, a province, or kingdom, so as to cut it off from all 
participation in the rights of apostolical succession and juris- 
diction ?” 

We have seen the case of the Novatians treated in the eighth 
canon of Nicea, and the decree regarding them is extremely 
valuable, as embodying principles acted upon most rigidly 
in the ancient Church. From it we are necessarily led to the 
conclusion that u any appointment to a bishoprick, even by valid 
consecration, which is at variance with the canons actually in 
force in the Church, is unlawful, and leaves the bishop so ap- 
pointed void of all jurisdiction and power; so that he is a 
usurper if he take possession of a see.” 

Novatian himself was without doubt validly consecrated by those 
real bishops ; who are said by St. Cornelius to have performed 
the ceremony while in a state of intoxication, and not aware of 
what they were about. # He thus set lnipself up against Pope 
Cornelius, whose ordination he denied, and claimed the see of 
Rome. But all his acts were considered invalid, and the fathers 
go so fur as to declare that his episcopacy was null, and that he 
was not consecrated. f St. Pacian, however, draws the exact line 
of distinction, when he calls him, “si?ie consecration? legitima 
cpiscopmn factum adeoque nec factum.% The bare fact, there- 
fore of his being duly consecrated a bishop was not sufficient, 
because he had not been lawfully constituted such. 

The Council of Nicea made the following canon. “ This is 
generally manifest, that if any one shall have been made bishop 

* Epist. ad F&bivm Alexand. ap. Euseb. 11. E. lib. vi. cap. 43 ed. Valesii. The 
three bishops seem to have expressly consecrated Novatian to the See of Rome. 

f The Council of Alexandria, Anno 339, says he is no bishop. Labbe, tom. ii. col. 
542. St. Cyprian reckons him among those 4< qui nemiqe episcopatum dante, epis- 
copi sibi nomun assumunt.” 

t Epist. u. ad Sympronianum. He likewise describes him as one u quern consc- 
crante uullo linteata sedes accepit. ,> 
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without the consent of his Metropolitan, the general council 
defines that he ought to be no bishop/** Pope Innocent I 
renewed the decree of Pope Siricius, u ut extra comcientiam 
metropolitans episcopi nullus audeat or din are episcopum .+ 
St. Leo the Great writes more explicitly, that such are not to be 
considered bishops, “ who are neither chosen by the clergy, nor 
desired by the people, nor consecrated by the bishops of the pro- 
vince, with authority of the Metropolitan/’^ And Pope Hilarus, 
speaking of t]ie consecration of Mainertus contrary to die canons, 
leaves it, after severe reproof, to the Metropolitan to decide 
whether or no he shall act as a bishop.§ 

In these and other instances, as Bolgeni remarks, there is no 
question of removing or deposing, but such bishops were not 
supposed to have ever possessed any jurisdiction from the begin- 
ning, and consequently were not considered to be partakers of 
the apostolical authority transmitted by legitimate succession. || 
Nor is this a mere inference of others, or his, but is borne out by 
the express testimony of ancient fathers, who clearly state that 
such nullity of episcopal nomination was the necessary conse- 
quence of violation of the canons in force. St. Leo, referring 
to the Nicene canons, says, “ in fir mum aiqae irritum eriU quid- 
quid d predict orum tantrum Ca nnnibus discreparit”*a St. Atha- 
nasius speaks of Gregory, who was intruded into the see of 
Alexandria in like manner ; but we shall have to quote the passage 
later. 

An important question meets us here, and one which the Rea- 
soning of the Tracts for the Times throws in our way. Do the 
canons, the infringement of which invalidate as far as jurisdic- 
tion goes episcopal consecration, form a fixed code ? in other 
words, was it only # the violation of the Nicene decree that 
produced this effect, or the simple departure from the rules 
m force at any given time, such rules being variable ? We say 
that the Tracts for the Times oblige us to discuss this question 
here, though perhaps prematurely. For to vindicate the English 
Church from the accusation of schism, it quotes a decree of the 
council at Ephesus, which having secured the liberties of the 
Church of Cyprus # fjpm the usurpations of the Antiochian 
patriarch, generalizes its principles and orders, that the rights cf 


* Can. vi. ap. Labbe, tom. ii. col. 41. 

t Epist ii. ad. Victr. Rothomag. cap. lii. ap. Const. Epist ftom. Pont. tom. 
col. €96. 

\ 5,P' 8t * ad. Rustic. Narbon 

J Epist xi. ap. Labb. tom. iv. col. 1046. 

8 Wn supra, p. 168. 

V Epiat exiv. a) lxxxviii ad Synod. Cbalccd. 
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every province should he preserved pure and inviolate , which 
have always belonged to it, according to the usage which has 
always obtained” These words are thus emphatically printed 
by the writer, who proceeds to comment upon the canon as 
follows : — # 

€t Here we have a remarkable parallel to the dispute between Rome 
and ns ; and we see what was the decision of the general Church upon 
it. It will be observed, the decree is passed for all provinces in all 
future tunes, as well as for the immediate exigency, ftfow this is a 
plain refutation of the Romanists on their own principles. They profess 
to hold the canons of the primitive Church ; the very line they take is to 
declare the Church to be one and the same in all ages. Here then they 
witness against themselves. The Pope/t d,y encroached on the rights of other 
Churches, and violated the canon above cited. Herein is the difference 
between his relation to us, and that of any civil ruler, whose power was 
in its origin illegally acquired. Doubtless we are bound to obey the 
monarch under whom we are born, even though his ancestor were an 
usurper. Time legitimizes a conquest. But this is not the case m spi- 
ritual matters. The Church goes by fixed laws ; and this usurpation 
has all along been counter to one of her acknowledged standing ordi- 
nances, founded on reasons of universal application." — vol. i. No. xv. p. 8. 

How far this canon will serve the writer’s turn will in the 
sequel perhaps appear. At present we onfy wish to meet the 
false assertions upon which his aigument is based. First. We 
would ask him, for it is more his affair than ours, does he or his 
Church hold that this decree is unalterable, or that the Church 
which made that canon may not vary its discipline at different 
times ? If he allow that it may, then does this decree, securing 
to each province in perpetuity whatever rights it then possessed, 
prove nothing. If lie maintain against ps, as he seems to do, 
that the Church goes by fixed laws , and that no circumstance 
can sanction a variation in them, then we call upon him to 
be consistent, and take in the same invariable sense other canons 
of councils respecting bishops. Thus the general council of 
Nicea, in its fifteenth canon, expressly enacts that “ no bishop, 
priest, or deacon, be translated from one city or see to another;” 
and that, “if after the definition of this holy and eat synod 
any one shall attempt to make such translation, it shall be 
considered null and void, and the person must be restored 
to the Church for which he was originally ordained bishop, 
priebt, or deacon.”* Does the Anglican Church stand by this 
canon? Do&s the writer consider his Grace of Canterbury 

** A.p. Labbe, tom. ii col. St. Jerome gives us the motives of this canon, the desire 
of btshops to pass from poor to rich sees, u In Niceena Synodo a Patribus eat deere- 
tum, ne de alia ad ali&m Ecclesiam E pi scopus transferatur : ne virgioalis paup&rculse 
soeietate contempts, ditioms adulter® quscrat amplexus.’* Eplst lxxxiii ad Ocean. 
The fathers often represent ch arches as the spouses of bishops, whose anions cannot 
be dissolved. 
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and Charles Janies of London unlawfully possessed of their sees, 
and their authority void, because, in the face of this canon of a 
general council, translated from other sees? Yet in it we find 
the very qualification on which the author lays so much 
stress on that of Ephesus, that it regards the future ; and as the 
Church is governed by fixed laws , they hold as yet. And, 
moreover, this canon was renewed and enforced by the Council 
of Chalcedon in its fifth canon.* In like manner, the sixteenth 
canon of Nkea forbids the clergy to abandon their churches, 
that is, not to reside; and the seventeenth orders the deposition 
of all such as place their money at interest. Does the English 
hierarchy admit either of these canons to be binding ? 

The writer could not, surely, be serious when he maintained 
the unalteoible nature of canons that regarded the rights of sees 
to independence; still less when he urged this maxim as main- 
tained by Catholics. It is true that writing for the laity, and 
consequently giving no references, such extracts with such a 
gloss will blind and perhaps captivate obedience ; but one versed 
in antiquity could hardly have been ignorant that even such 
usurpations as the Council of Ephesus condemns, may become so 
established as to pass into laws, and be sanctioned by canons. If 
he be acquainted with the history of the see of Constantinople, 
he would have remembered how that see, originally a suffragan 
of Heraclea, by a series of usurpations, obtained jurisdiction over 
the Metropolitans of Pontus, Thrace, and Asia, which at length 
was approved by the general council of Chalcedon. And though, 
through the refusal of Pope Leo lo sanction some of the canons 
of that synod, the arrogant pretensions of that see against the 
rights of other patriarchates were repressed, yet it is evident that 
its jurisdiction as a Patriarchal See over the once autocepluili, or 
independent metropolitans above-named, was from thenceforward 
admitted.f 

But if on the one hand the reasoning of the tract-writer be 
delusive and incorrect, when he argues from any general asser* 
tion of rights in an ancient though oecumenical council, that 
such rights are unalienable (of the particular application of this 
case to England we flisll treat later) we on the other hand are 
justified in concluding from this example that any jurisdiction, 
evert though it might have been originally unjust and usurped, 
which any patriarchate obtained, might, by loyg usage and 
willing submission, become legitimated, and so form a part of the 

* Ap. Labbe, tom. iii. col- 757. 

+ Thamastio, tom. i. p. 3& It must be observed too that tbe independence of Jfy&esus 
(metropolis of Asia) was attributed to its having been the see of John, Sad conse- 
quently was as old as the Church. 
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ecclesiastical law* For the council of Chalcedon does not grant 
but admit rights as already existing : “ let not the privileges of 
Constantinople be lost/’ But if we search this important matter 
closer, for it brings us very near our final purpose, we shall come 
to still more specific conclusions. For both from the instance 
just given and from the very one quoted from the Tracts, it 
clearly follows that the subjection to or exemption from jurisdic- 
tion, so completely depended upon consuetude and the actual and 
tolerated exercise of power, that this acquired the fprce of canon 
law. For when the legates of the Holy See had protested 
against the subscriptions which they thought had been artfully 
extorted from the Pontic and Asiatic bishops during their 
absence from the synod, and insisted that the very canon of 
Nicea, quoted by the Tracts,* should here prevail, as securing to 
these Churches their independence, the fathers requfred that all 
who had signed the decrees in question, should say whether they 
had been compelled to subscribe, or had done it of their own free 
will. In answering to this appeal, several of the bishops assign 
as their grounds for subjection to the patriarchal rights of Con- 
stantinople, that custom had sanctioned it. Thus Seleucus, 
bishop of Amasia, says, “before me three bishops were consecrated 
by this see, and finding this series, I followed it. And now I 
have made it (the subscription) voluntarily, wishing to be under 
this see.” Peter of Gangrre said, “ before me three were conse- 
crated by the bishop of the imperial city, and I likewise after them. 
Therefore I have consented having custom for it.” Marinianus 
of Syiuiadi and Critsenianus of Aphrodisia give the same reason. 
Eusebius of Dorylceum assigns as his motive that the Pope had 
approved of this practice in presence of some Constantinopolitan 
clergy. His words deserve to be quoted: Weypaypa, kiruiii 

kal TO N K A NO NA TOYTON 7y ayturrar^ Tcanq. tv Tw/xjy iyu 

Uveyvwv, irapovTtov tm v kXtfptkwv Kwrorami'ooTrdXfais;, Kal enredt^a to axrrov. 

Eleutherius of Chalcedon said that the See of Constantincmle 
held its superior authority by the canons and custom.f Now 
certainly the canons of Nicea and Ephesus denied this assump- 
tion, and thus we find the establishment of custom prevailing m 
the minds of these bishops against rjiem, and the general 
council acquiescing in their opinion. For the claims of Constan- 
tinople were held good, and ever after prevailed. Indeed the 

* — 

Can* Ub* supra. 

J- Ap. Lab be, tom. iv. col. 81S*S16. In fact the only canons recited as bearing 
* .^on the point were that of }ftcea securing the rights of Churches, and one of the 
oftfK od of Constantinople, under Ncstorius, which expressly acknowledges the 
tumi ro **$aXia of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace. These certainly eould not be the canons 
sou if tided to, and yet no other canon, properly so called, could be supposed to bear upon 
The® P°int . — Ubt supra, col. 81). 
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canon mentioned by Eusebius of Doryloeum* could mean no 
more than the rule introduced by custom, which had thus 
acquired canonical authority. 

The instance quoted by the tracts is still more to our purpose. 
The Patriarch, of Antioch claimed the right of ordaining the 
bishops of Cyprus, or of authorizing their ordination. These 
oppose his pretensions and appeal to the council of Ephesus. 
The fathers there assembled prudently investigate the patriarch’s 
right to interference, which they do as follows. The holy synod 
said, “What does the Bishop of Antioch wish?” — Evagrius of 
Sola, “ He attempts to subject our island, and seize the right of 
ordaining, contrary to the canons and custom which is now 
ancient .” The holy synod, “ Was the Bishop of Antioch ever 
known to consecrate a bishop in Constantia ?” — Zeno of Cur- 
cium, “ From the apostles' time it cannot be shewn that the 
Patriarch of Antioch was present and ordained, or ever com- 
municated TO THE ISLAND THE GRACE OF ORDERS, UOr yet any 
one else .” The holy synod? “ Let the holy synod remember the 
canon of the holy fathers, in Nicea assembled, which secures to 
each Church its pristine dignity . . . inform us, therefore, had 
NOT THE BlSHOF OF ANTIOCH THE RIGHT OF ORDAINING YOU 

from ancient custom?” — Zeno said, “We have already af- 
firmed that he never was present nor ordained either in the 
metropolis or in any other city.”* After this interrogatory comes 
the decree given in the Tract. f 

Any unprejudiced reader, upon perusing this interrogatory, 
would we think conclude that, had the Cyprian bishops been 
unable to state, that till then the Antiochian patriarch had not 
ordained bishops in tjieir island, such a decree would not have 
been granted. Twice the synod insists upon an explicit answer 
to this question, not to ascertain what right the patriarch put 
forward, nor how he supported it,*but simply* to learn whether 
or no an ancient custom prevailed, of the bishops of Antioch 
exerting patriarchal rights over the nomination of the Cyprian 
prelates. Moreover, canons and customs become ancient are put 
on a level, and the latter receive the same force as the former. 
The preamble to the # d*cree, as given in the tracts, confirms all 
that we have said : for it says, “ whereas it is against ancient 
usage that the Bishop of Antioch should ordain in Cyprus , to has 
been proved to us in this council, both in words qpd in writing, 
by most orthodox men, we therefore decree that the prelates 
of the Cyprian Churches shall be suffered without let or hindrance 
to consecrate bishops by themselves, and, moreover, that the same 


* lb. tom. hi. col. 800 . 


f lb. col. 601 . 

1 it 
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rule shall be observed also in other dioceses and provinces 
everywhere, so that no bishop shall interfere in another province, 

WHICH IIAS NOT FROM iHE VERY FIRST BEEN UNDER HIMSELF 
and His predecessors.” Is ii not evident that the decree sup- 
poses that no patriarchal jurisdiction had existed i/e facto in that 
island ; nay, that it sanctions rite principle, that where such exer- 
cise of jurisdiction exists it has the force of law? 

The examples and authorities thus far recited, lead us to these * 
conclusions. First, the Church has, from the beginning, held 
that a bishop, however validly consecrated, if placed in pos- 
session of a see contrary to the canons actually in force in the 
Church, or by means contrary to those regulations which it con- 
siders e&seiitiai to legitimate nomination, acquired no jurisdiction 
in or over it, and did not enjoy a part in that apostolical suc- 
cession, which can only be transmitted through legitimate occu- 

G tion. Secondly, that the canons appointing the forms of such 
gitimate occupation, or the bars thereto, were not particularly 
those of Nicea, but generally such as c the Church agreed in at a 
given time. Thirdly, that patriarchal jurisdiction is legitimated 
and determined by usage, and that this sanctions it with a force 
equal to that of canons. 

Let us now come to the practical application of these princi- 
ples to the case of English and Irish hierarchy. Our reudeis will 
have seen wliat liberal terms we hsne granted our adversaries, in 
this dispute. Till now, we have allowed them to assume what 
we could have justly denied, — the \ alidity of their orders. We 
are going to extend our concessions farther still, for the present. 
For we arc going to confine the rights of the sovereign Pontiff 
in England to those of his patriarchate, excluding the considera- 
tion of his supremacy, to winch we shall revert later. Nay, we 
are not unwilling even to go farther s>till ; and, if the inquiry 
could be thereby shortened, we would allow' our antagonists the 
false plea of original usurpation on bis part. For the cases of 
Constantinople, in the matter of Thrace, Pontus and Asia, and 
of Cyprus versus Antioch, have established the principle, that 
possession and ancient usage constitute a right to patriarchal ju- 
risdiction, — all inquiry into its origin being waived. 

Let us, therefore, suppose a general council having to decide 
bv those fixed laws to which the Tracts appeal, upon the value 
of Anglican jurisdiction in the sees of England, and the right of 
the royal or parliamentary bishops to apostolical succession, de- 
ified to them by the See of Rome. Let the inquiry be con- 
ducted on the principles and in the forms used in the ancient 
synodfc, as Ephesus or Chalcedon. It might be as follows : — 

The Accusation. “ The apostolic see charges these who 
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call themselves the archbishops and bishops of the Church esta- 
Wished in England and Ireland, with being intruders, by favour 
of the civil power, into the sees of those realms; inasmuch as 
they and their predecessors took possession thereof in spite, and 
to the detriment, of the patriarchal rights of that see, which, 
from the candhs and immemorial usage, had been exercised in 
the nomination or approbation of all metropolitans and bishops. 
Up to the time of King Henry VIII, this right was perfectly 
acquiesced ip; when, by his statute 25 Hen. VIII, c. 20, the 
nomination was reserved by letters missive to the king, all the 
authority of the apostolic see being set aside. The bishops So 
ordainea were removed by the authority of Queen Mary, as 
competent to interfere in such matters as the king her father' 
But, moreover, what she did was with the full concurrence and 
approbation of this apostolic see, which reclaimed and resumed 
its rights, as before acknowledged, and, tlierefore, was in exact 
conformity to ecclesiastical law. After which, Elizabeth expelled 
the bishops who were in peaceable possession of their sees, with the 
consent of the Holy See and of the Crown ; and so substituted, 
by her own private authority, other so-called bishops, from whom 
the present pretenders to apostolical succession follow and suc- 
ceed.*-' Such subversion of the rights long holden and admitted 
of this apostolical see, and such assumption of a power never ad- 
mitted in any part of the Church, were clear infringements of 
the canon, and constitute an act of usurpation and intrusion, 
which is null and void in all its consequences.” 

The Rejoinder. “ The archbishops and bishops of Eng- 
land and Ireland, reply to this charge, by denying that the 
Bishop of Rome, although he was ‘the first of the patriarch* in 
dignity,’ and ‘ miglft be called the honorary primate of all 
Christendom,’ possessed any lawful jurisdiction in their countries. 
Fo* we say, that in Scripture there is not a word to sanction 
the assumption on his part, of sudhT aut hority as he exercised for 

* Whoever will take the trouble of running through Godwin’s “ Ito prasuHbtts 
Anghcams^ see by see, will find the following results. Succeeded by royal appoint- 
ment to sees vacant, the Archbishop of Canterbury, bishops of Salisbury, Norwich, 
Chichester, Gloucester, Brjptol, Bangor, Hereford, — eight. Succeeded by the ex- 
pulsion of bishops in pacific afld legal possession, never having before held the sees to 
which they were preferred, Archbishop of York, bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, 
Lincoln, Lichfield and Coventry, Bath and Wells, Exeter, Worcester, Rochester, 
St David’s, St. Asaph’s, Durham, Peterborough, Carlisle, Chester,— sixteen. Re- 
tained in the see he occupied. Bishop of LUndaff ( Fundi nostri cglamtiae, Godw.),— 
Barlow, deposed from Bath and WeUs, under Mary, was named Bishop of 
Cbwdiester; and itaorey, formerly of Chichester, received Hercfoid : as If to disprove 
the bold assertion of the Tracts, that, on the succession -of Queen Elizabeth, the true 
successors of the Apostles in the English Church, were reinstated m their nights !’' — 
Note single bishop was reinstated in a see of which he had been 
«epn?ed. Compare Dodd, vol. ih p. 7. 
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so many ages,* * * § Hence, at the Reformation, “ there was no 
new Church founded amongst us, but the rights and the doc- 
trines of the ancient existing Church were asserted and re-esta- 
blished. In proof of this, we need only look at the history of 
the times. In the year 1534, the bishops and clergy of England 
assembled in their respective convocations of Canterbury and 
York, and signed a declaration, that the Pope, or Bishop of 
Rome, had no more jurisdiction in this country, by the Word of 
God, than any other foreign bishop. ”+ 

The Law and Precedents. “We do not recollect a single 
instance in an Oecumenical Synod, where the decision as to the 
rights of the Patriarch of Antioch or Alexandria, to exercise 
jurisdiction over bishops of other countries, — as of Lybia, Penta- 
polis, or Cyprus, — and to confirm or depose them, was based 
upon the inquiry whether he had more jurisdiction by the Word 
of God , than any other foreign bishop.” But we have found it 
to be the prevailing practice, when appeal was made to general 
councils in matters of disputed rights (as our tract-writers here 
have made), for the fathers, before proceeding to examine the 
question of fact, to desire those canons and precedents to be re- 
cited which could establish the rights of parties in the case before 
them. We might, therefore, reasonably suppose such to be the 
proceeding here. The icaOuxTiu/LLevoQ /layiorpicu'dc MU fnjKTjpijrdpioi: 
rov Qttov KovtnfnwpUwX might be supposed to read as follows : — 
1. “ The decrees of tne Great and Holy Councils. The 

celebrated rule of the First Nicene Council, A. D. 3 25 

Let the ancient usages prevail which are received in Egypt, &c., 
as they are observed in the case of the Bishop of Rome” (Tr. 
ibid. p. 8.)$ 


• There is an accountable inconsistency in the appeal made by the tract-writer to 
ecclesiastical decisions, while the original separation from the Holy See proceeded 
exclusively on the grounds winch he also lays down, that Scripture gives to the 
Bishop of Rome no more authority in England than it does to any other foreign 
bishop. The act of convocation ot the province of 0anteibury in 1534, the*opinion 
of the University of Cambridge, and the king’s proclamation abolishing the supre** 
macy, omit all meution of ecclesiastical usage, and only discuss the question of di- 
vine right os granted in Scripture. Wilkins’ Concilia, 1738, tom. iii. pp. 769, . 771, 
772. Are these the grounds on which Ephesus or Ch&lcedon would have conducted 
the inquiry ? ' 

f It is lamentable to hear such men as compose these Tracts, admitting as free, 
deliberate acts of the clergy, what they tremblingly performed by King Henry’astern 
command, with the fate of Fisher and More as the alternative of refusal, what formed 
the sequel of a series of measures taken by the tyrant to secure possession of the ob- 
ject of his lust, and what the most influential members of those convocations, in- 
cluding the royal pander Cranmer himself, afterwards, retracted. 

T So the secretary is styled in the acts of the council. ’ 

§ On the interpretation of this canon, see De la Jdcnnais, ** Tradition de l’Eglise 

i ir V institution des fcvfcquea,’* Lifege, 1814, vol. ii. pp. 81 seqq.; the work by which 
alone it were well if its author could be known to posterity. 
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The decree of Ephesus. « The same rule shall be observed 
also iu other dioceses and provinces every where, so that no 
bishop shall interfere in other provinces, which has not from the 
very first been under himself and his predecessors” — ift. p. 7. 

£, Proofs of the rights of Patriarchs to ordain and confirm 
the Metropolitans, and through them all the bishops of their 
patriarchate* St* Athanasius of Alexandria expressly tells us, 
that he exercised this right by ordaining many bishops. # The 
Council of Nicea expressly enjoined that for any of the Meletian 
bishops to be raised to a see, it was necessary to have canonical 
election by the clergy end people, and the confirmation of the 
Patriarch of Alexandria.! The general Council of Chalcedott 
decreed that the Patriarch of Constantinople should have the 
power of consecrating the metropolitans of Pontus and Asia4 
The celebrated epistle of Pope Innocent I to Alexander, Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, explains the canon of Nicea as admitting this 
right in patriarchs. “ Whence we remark,” he writes, “that this 
(patriarchal dignity) was given to Antioch not so much on ac- 
count of the magnificence of the city, as because it is proved to 
have been the first see of the first Apostle, where the Christian 
religion received its name, and was worthy of having a cele- 
brated meeting of the Apostles ; and which would not be second 
to the See of Rome, but that it only enjoyed temporarily (in 
transitu) what this had the happiness to receive and fully to 
possess. Therefore, beloved brother, we think, that as, by pe- 
culiar authority, you ordain all metropolitans, so you should not 
allow other bishops to be appointed without your permission and 
approbation. On which matter this will be the proper course 
for you to take, that you should by letters authorise such as are 
at a great distance to be ordained by those who now do it by 
their own judgment, and those who are near, if you think right, 
you slmula bring to receive consecration at your own hanas/ , § 
This decree or letter assumes for its foundation* the fact that the 
patriarch consecrated metropolitans in his jurisdiction* M 
8. Proofs that the nomination of bishops without the sanction 
of their respective patriarchs were null as to jurisdiction. Hitherto 
we have contented ojir^elves with concluding that the infringe- 
ment of the canon law invalidated the legitimacy of consecration^ 
Direct proofs are not wanting to show that the want of the 
patriarch's assent produced a fatal flaw in the title to a see* 
Bynesius writes that the ordination of the bishops of Palodetsca 

- — — 

* Epfct ftp Hatlier. &lacris Ordin. Pans, 1636, p. 77 U 

7 JjpUt Corns Nic. aa Sedas. Alex. Lab be, tom. ii. col. 251. 
f *»• *«. 769. 

§ *P*it tattoo. I ad At ttfc. ftp. Coustant. Epist. E. P. col. 851. 
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and Hydrax were invalid, because they had not been confirmed by 
the Patriarch of Alexandria.* Again, when, the people of Olbium 
had elected a bishop, and three prelates, of whom Synesius was 
one, had given their assent, he writes to the patriarch that only 
his approbation was wanting to complete the work.f In fine, to 
omit many other proofs, the eighth general council, the fourth of 
Constantinople, having recited the canon of Nicea, orders that 
the ancient custom be preserved whereby the Patriarchs of, 
Rome, Antioch, and Jerusalem might summon to council, or visit 
and correct all metropolitans who arc promoted %y them , and 
whether by Imposition of hands, or by gift of the pallium 

RECEIVE VALIDITY IS THEIJl EPISCOPAL DIGNITY.”$ 

4. Proofs that the Roman pontiffs were patriarchs of the 
West, and exercised patriarchal rights over it, England included. 
St. Jerom says, “ Let them condemn me as a heretic with the 
West, as a heretic with Egypt, that is with Damasus (of Rome) 
and with Peter (of Alexandria). § That is, as the learned and 
most judicious De Marca observes, the pope is placed iu the same 
relation to the entire West as the Alexandrian patriarch is to 
Egypt, that is, as its patriarch ; || having therefore precisely as much 
right to exercise jurisdiction in the nomination of his metropo- 
litans, and consequently any of these is without jurisdiction if 
uncanonically nominated against his will. When the emperor 
Justinian wished to honour with a high ecclesiastical dignity the 
Bishop of Achridus, his native place, giving it the name of Jus- 
tiniana prana, he applied to Pope VigiUus, who erected it into an 
archiepiscopal and metropolitan see, assigning it a province which 
he took from that of Thessalonica.f And hence St. Gregory the 
Great expressly and directly confirms the nomination of John, 
elected to that see, sending him the palliuAi in token thereof.** 
Again, when Peregines had been ordained bishop of Petras 
in 418, and the people had refused to admit him, he was elected 
to the metropolitan see of Corinth, his native city. The clergy 
and people sent a petition to Pope Boniface I, requesting him to 

* Epist. 67 ad Theopbil. ap. Monnusn. Exercitat Eccles. et Bib. p. $4. 

■f Kp. 76 ap. eund. 

+ After reciting the Nicene canon, “qua pro caus& •* toaec magna et saoeta Synodus 
tarn in genian et dov& RomA quam in sede Antioehi® ac Hierosolymorum priacam 
consUetudiuem decernit in omnibus conservari. Ita ut e&rum prsesoles umversprnm 
Metropohtanorem qui ab ipsis promoventur et sive per manta impositionem dive 
per palht dationom episcopal!* dignitatis firmitatem aceipiunt, habcant po testa tem, 
videlicet ad convfaandum eos, uigente necessitate ad synodalem conventum, vel 
etiamjsdcocrcendum illos et colligendum.'’ Sec. Cone. Labbe, tom. viii. col. 1136. 

Epist. xv. Open S. Hier. tom. iv. par. ii. col. 91. 

£ lie Concord. Sacerd. et imper. lib. L c. v. n. % Tradition de Vfeglise, to. iup* 31. 
if Novell, cxxxi. 

#> Epist. xxu. Oper. S. Greg. t. ii. col. 585 ed. Bened. 
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confirtn their choice. He first sent their memorial to bis vic*^, 
the Archbishop of Thessalonica, with orders to enquire into the 
ease and make a report thereon. Upon receiving this, the Pope 
confirmed the election, in terms demonstrative mat such confir- 
mation was necessary for the validity of the appointment.* 
Socrates, who °relates this event, says expressly that Perigities 
was named bishop by command of the Holy See.f 

For proofs that the Pope exercised patriarchal authority over 
the other coyntries of the West, as France, Spain, Africa, and 
the rest, and the parts of Italy beyond the immediate province 
of Rome, we must refer our readers to the great writers on these 
points, or to the Tradition de TEglt w, where they are admirably 
condensed % We pass on to precedents more immediately con- 
nected with our enquiry. 

The Church of Germany is an instance parallel to that of 
England, being a Church formed in a country converted to the 
faith by missionaries from the See of Rome. St. Boniface, its 
first great apostle, had receded episcopal consecration from Pope 
Gregory II. Gregory III sent him the pallium, and empowered 
him to nominate and consecrate bishops “bv the authority of the 
apostolic see.”§ He did so, and divided Bavaria into four 
bishoprics; and having founded others in Franconia and Thu- 
ringia, he wrote to the pope for letters of confirmation for each 
bishop, which the pope readily sent them. || 

We will content ourselves here with one single proof that 
England was considered a part of the Roman or Western 

E triarchate ; others will be better introduced later. When 
mstantine Pogonatus wished to convene a general council, hte 
wrote to Pope Donus requesting him to send three legates, or if 
those were not sufficient, as many more as he thought proper. 
Agatho, Bonus's successor, replied, that there had been a delay in 
complying with the emperor’s desire, from the ax tent of the pro- 
vinces whereof his council was composed. For it must be 
observed that besides the papal legates, the emperor had re- 
quested a deputation consisting of about twelve metropolitans 
and bishops to attend tlie synod, as representatives of the council 
of Romcy that is, of the provinces more immediately subject to his 
jurisdiction. Now, among the subscriptions to the synod holden at 
Rome on thte occasion, we find that ofWilfred, Archbishop of ¥oiL 

* (peri gem) ed pleajtudtae® coofi$te*tioms episcopate sui hoc solumwL 

tSs&r** *** safcepit aflktua/ — v. Boatf.I Sl£» 
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as well as of F elix of Aries and other French bishops. Moreover, 
in their letter to the emperor, the bishops give as a reason for delay, 
that they had hoped to be joined by M Theodore, Archbishop of 
the great island of Britain and a philosopher, together with other 
bishops, dwelling in that island, and divers prelates of their council 
dispersed m different parts, that so their suggestions might be 
made by their entire council.”* It is an ancient maxim of 
ecclesiastical law, as De Marca has observed, “ qui pertinent ad 
eonsecrationem, pertinent ad synodum;”+ that js, only those 
could be summoned to a synod, over whom he who summons has 
right of consecration, the two rights of commanding atttendance 
and of consecrating being commensurate. This is farther proved 
by the canon above cited at length of the eighth general council, 
(which even to those who do not allow it to be (Ecumenical, must 
have a weighty historical authority) in which it was stated that the 
ancient custom , which refers it to the decrees of the Nicene coun- 
cil, be observed, in virtue whereof the Patriarch of Rome, like 
other patriarchs, might summon the metropolitans subject to him 
to a council. Seeing, therefore, that Theodore of Canterbury 
and other English were called and expected to attend this 
Roman or Western Council, as forming part thereof, and that 
Wilfred of York being in Rome attended it, we may justly con- 
clude that they were subject to the patriarchal authority of the 
Roman See, which summoned them. Such might be in an 
abridged form the recital of laws and precedents bearing upon 
the decision of the question. 

The Interrogatory. — In the ancient synods, the laws being 
read, the parties were interrogated, and of course expected to 
give their replies according to the truth^of facts. We might, 
therefore, suppose such questions put as were the enquiry into 
the claims of the Patriarch of Antioch. The synod would* inter- 
rogate, and the defenders of the Anglican Church reply. 

The Synod. “ Who planted the Christian religion in your 
country .” — The Anglican Church . “ The venerable Bede in* 

forms us, that Pope Eleutherius sent over missionaries to the 
Britons and converted them.J And when the Pelagian heresy 
had infected the island, Pope Celestine sent St. Germanus to 
correct and purify it .” — The Synod . “ Who communicated to 
your island the grace of orders ?”§ — The Anglican Church . “ The 
holy pope St. Gregory, who reconverted our island under the 
Anglo-Saxon^, ana established in it the episcopacy which* yet 
remains. For he appointed St. Augustine, Archbishop of Lon- 


* Concil. Labbe, tom. vi. <jol. 685. f De Concord. lib.i*«. vii. n. 3. 

I Hntoria Ecclesiastics, lib. i. c, 4 . § Cone. ChaJce<L<*mp.eit. 
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don (which see be transferred to Canterbury), sending him the 
pallium, with power to consecrate twelve bishops as his suffra*- 
gans, and another at York, who should also consecrate twelve 
suffragans, receiving likewise the pallium, and enjoying the dig* 
nity of metropolitan. The pope also disposes, that during 
Augustine’s lifetime, the Archbishop of York should be subject to 
him, but after the death of that apostle enjoy independence. 
The two metroplitans were to have precedence according to 
seniority of # consecration .”* — The Synod. “ Did the Bishop of 
Rome continue to exercise jurisdiction over the metropolitans of 
England and Ireland after their first establishment ?” — The An- 
glican Church. “Most certainly; for Honorius I, writing to King 
Edwin, sends the pallium to the two archbishops, with special 
powers to either to name the other’s successor, m virtue of the au- 
thority of the Holy See , in consideration of the great distance which 
separates England from Rome.f Pope Adrian, acceding to the 
request of Offa, king of the Mercians, created the Bishop of 
Lichfield primate, subjecting to him many of the suffragans of 
Canterbury. The Archbishop of this see submitted, how- 
ever reluctantly, to the dismemberment of his province, till Leo 
III, better informed, acceded to the petition of the bishops, and 
rescinded his predecessor’s decree.^ During the long contests for 
superiority between the sees of Canterbury and York, the matter 
was constantly referred to Rome, and its legates presided at the 
British synods held concerning their respective claims. The al- 
ternate triumphs of the contending parties were due to papal 
decisions in favour of one or the other.§ In Ireland it was the 
same. St Malachi, Archbishop of Armagh, because, as St. 
Bernard writes, c mefropolitwee sedi deerat adhuc et defuerat 
palHi usus , quod est plenitudo honoris ,’ undertook a journey to 


• “ Ufeum pallii tibi concedimus, ita ut per loca singula duoiWicim Episcopos ordines 
qui til® ditioni subjareant; quatenus Londmensis civitatis episcopuw semper m po*> 
lerum a synodo propria debeat conseciari, atquc* honoris pallium ab h4o apostohcA 
sede percipiat. Ad Eboracatn verb civitatem te volumus episcopum mittere, tit ipse 
quoque doodec*m episcopos ordmet, ut Metropolitan! honoic perfruatur, quia «i 
quoque pallium tribuere dispommus, quern tamen tu® fraternitatis volumut* disposi- 
tioui subjacere. Post objtum verb tuum it a epicopis quos oidinaveiit prosit, tit 
Londomensis Episcopi nuilo # modo ditioni subjacent. Sit verb inter London!® et 
Eborac® civitutisjin posterum honoris ieta distinctio, ut ipse pnor habeatur, qiii pri- 
nm» fuerjt ordinatus,” — Epist Ixv. lib, *i. Oper. S. G reg. to. 11 . col. 1 163. Here wo 
have a similar expression to the one mentioned above, the by nod of council of a 
metropolitan is evidently the collection of the bishops whom be has the right of 
consecrating. 

+ Cone. Labbe, tom. v. col. 1683. , * 

t Matt Wcstm. p. 276. William of Malmesb. p. 30. 

| Those who wish to read a detailed nariative of thene distressing disputes Vffjtf 
find it in Thomassin. Vetus et Nova Ecclesi® Disciplino. Ar. u lib. i. c. 
tom. i. pp. 121-126. 
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Rome to obtain this distinction for himself, and for another new 
archiepiscopal see, the erection whereof he moreover desired to 
have confirmed by the Holy See.* * * § In 1151, Eugenius III sent 
four palliums into Ireland, appointing four metropolitans, to each 
of whom five suffragans were to be subject. This, fays Hoveden, 
was an infringement of the rights of Canterbury, 6 from which 
the bishops of Ireland had used to ask and receive the blessing of 
consecration.’! We acknowledge, therefore, that the see of 
Rome did from the beginning order our hierarchy, such as it now 
exists, and transfer, divide, or otherwise vary, the jurisdiction of 
our metropolitans,” — The Synod . “ Was the Bishop of Rome 
ever known to consecrate an Archbishop of Canterbury ? . . . • 
Let the holy synod remember the canon of the holy fathers in 
Nicea assembled, which secures to each church its pristine dignity 
.... Inform us, therefore, had not the Bishop of Rome the 
right of ordaining you from ancient custom ?” — The Anglican 
Church . “ We cannot deny that the Bishop of Rome has either 
by himself or others ordained and confirmed our metropolitans. 
After St. Augustine and his immediate successors, appointed in 
virtue of authority from the apostolic see, other examples occur. 
Thus Egbert, king of Kent, and Oswi, of Northumbria, sent 
Wigard to Rome, as Venerable Bede informs us, to be con- 
secrated Archbishop of Canterbury by Pope Vitalianus ; but he 
dying at Rome, the holy pontiff named, consecrated, and sent 
over, Theodore, in 668. § We have evidence also of confirmation 
in early times, as of Justus by Boniface V, who granted the 
archbishop power to consecrate other bishops, || and of St. Dun- 
stan, whom Pope John confirmed and appointed his vicar.f In 
later times there could be no doubt that such superior jurisdiction 
was exercised.” — The Synod. “ Was such jurisdiction wil- 
lingly submitted to, or was it disturbed by protests, complaints, 
or otherwise?” — The Anglican Church. “ Although the clergy 
constantly complained of papal provisions, whereby vacant bene- 
fices were filled up by the Court of Rome with strangers, we 
never read of any denial of the pope’s authority to confirm arch- 
bishops, by sending them the pallium, or of his jurisdiction over 
them, or of his having a legate in England, who took prece- 
dence, and judged their decisions. Till the time of Henry VIII 


* In \it& Malachite ap. Baron, ad an. 1137, et Thomass. ubi supr. 

f Thomass. ibid 1 , p. 125. We do not stay to enquire into the truth of this state- 

ment , we quote it ouly as a proof of the acknowledged jurisdiction of the Roman 
$ Cone. Chalced. supr. cit. 

§ Bede, lib. m. cap. 29. As we are treating this question on its lowest possible 
footing, we do not cite in the text the reason given by the two monarchs for wishing 
to have the archbishop consecrated at Rome : “ quia Romano, esset Catholics et 
apostolica ecclesia.' 1 

|| Cone. Labbe, tom. v. col. 1658. Eadmer. Hist. nov. Ub. iv. 
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the patriarchal privileges and rights of the Holy See were never 
impugned or disputed.’’ 

The Decree. — After hearing the parties a decree would 
have to be passed, based upon the canons and usages of the 
Church, as applied to the case under discussion. The preamble 
would have to state, 44 That the decrees of councils secure to 
each church its pristine dignity, and to the patriarchates their 
established jurisdiction ; That ecclesiastical authority had ever 
held those episcopal nominations of no value towards conferring 
apostolical succession or place in the hierarchy which were made 
in contravention of the canons in force in the Church; That 
these canons, as established by long usage , gave to the Holy See 
the right of nominating or confirming the metropolitans of En- 
gland ; That the order of bishops now existing in England, even 
supposing the validity of their orders, were instituted and ap- 
pointed, the bishop of Rome not only not consentient but 
repugnant thereto, and vehemently condemning the same, as an 
infringement of his imm&norial rights, secured 1 6 him by the 
canons and customs become ancient.” Therefore, the synod 
unless it turned its back upon all former decisions of the Church, 
and all its standing laws, would be obliged to decide : 44 That 
the bishops, who now hold by authority of law the sees of 
England, have not and never have had since the Reformation, 
any ecclesiastical, hierarchical, or apostolical succession, autho- 
rity, or jurisdiction whatever, in matters religious or spiritual ; 
That they are not the inheritors or successors of those who held 
the sees until that time; That consequently they are, in the eyes 
of the Church Catholic, intruders, usurpers, and illegitimate 
holders of the same.”* 

Such must have been the decision of an ancient synod, had 
the validity of Anglican claims to apostolical succession or eccle- 
siastical authority, been proposed to it : and such is the judg- 
ment to which any one conversant with the principles of eccle- 
siastical antiquity and law, and willing to abide by them, must 
likewise come. Whatever pre-eminence, privilege, or jurisdic- 
tion, the civil legislature of the country can bestow upon its 
functionaries, and whatever, in such capacity, it may have 
bestowed upon the ministers of the English Church, we willingly 
allow and will pay them. Whether it be to frank a letter, or 

f ive probate to a will, to commit a poacher or to vote in the 
louse of Lords, let them enjoy it, we envy an9 grudge them 
not. But believe there is benediction in their blessing mcce 
than any other man’s, order or consecration in the laying on of 
their hands more than of a layman’s, we do not and cannot, 
without renouncing all respect for antiquity, and all veneration 
for our fathers in the faith. 
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After qur clear exposition of our motives, we shall not, of 
course, b6 suspected of having yielded too much, or placed the 
rights of the Holy See upon too low a ground. We have cer- 
tainly given up much. We have discussed the matter as one of 
ecclesiastical right rather than of divine ; and have shewn, that 
even thus, the jurisdiction and succession claimed by the tracts 
for their Church is null. But, in fact, it would be in our power 
to shew, that such rights as the apostolic see held, and yet does 
hold, over the episcopacy of the Church, are not of ecclesiastical 
origin, but belong essentially to the Chair of Peter, as granted 
to it by our Lord himself. This leads us to another and a much 
higher ground, on which to base any resistance to the pretensions 
of the English Church and its upholders to be an apostolical 
establishment, or “ a branch,” as they choose to call it, “ of the 
Catholic Church a ground, too, which still dispenses with all 
inquiry into the validity of Anglican ordination. We mean, the 
state of schism into which it put itself at the Reformation, and 
which at once acted as a blight upon till its ecclesiastical powers, 
withering them, and rendering them incapable of any act of valid 
jurisdiction, or any place in the apostolical succession. This 
portion of our argument, with many other matters connected 
with this subject, we reserve for our third article upon the Tracts. 
We shall treat it by the light of ecclesiastical antiquity, and ex- 
hibit instances curiously parallel with that of the Anglo-Hiber- 
nian establishment. 

But there is an argument, or objection, or insinuation, in the 
tract so often alluded to, that calls for our notice before conclud- 
ing this portion of* our task. It consists in the remark quoted 
above, that the bishops appointed by Mary were usurpers, and 
that, “on the succession of Queen Elizabeth, the true successors 
of the Apostles in the English Church were reinstated in their 
rights.” As we are in our granting vein to-day, we are disposed, 
for argument's sake, to suppose that the bishops put into the 
English sees under Mary were intruded, though the canons in 
force in the Church and in England, till Henry violated them, 
were observed in their appointment. And even so we ask, wito 
deposed them ? who reinstated the others? who were rein- 
stated ? for these are matters requiring ample explanation, before 
any but the rude and simple will acquiesce in the assertion of 
the writer. Who removed Mary’s, or rather the Roman Pon- 
tiff's, bishops ? J Did the English Church? Who formed this 
Church if the sixteen deposed bishops did not ? But what act 
was there that could be called an act of the English Church, re- 
moving one archbishop and fifteen bishops, leaving one in his 
see* omitting another (Coverdale) who had been deposed by 
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Marys and placing two others in sees which they had not before 
occupied ? Parker, the new metropolitans could not be said to 
reinstate, nor to form the hierarchy, not being himself conse- 
crated. And if, as these writers pretend, at the Reformation a 
return was made to the ancient rules, and the Anglican Church 
only vindicated its rights as accorded to every Church by the 
early councils, let them shew us the canons whereby the depriva- 
tion of bishops, and the appointment of new ones by letters mis- 
sive, are granted to the civil rulers. But we will easily shew 
them those whereby the election of a metropolitan is reserved to 
his synod or provincials ; and we will prove to them that it was 
a mutual understanding between the Holy See and temporal 
princes, which granted to the latter, in modern times, the power 
of nomination, subject to confirmation from the former. Let 
them be, therefore, consistent. If they allow the authority of 
Elizabeth to act as she did, let them admit that of Mary to act 
similarly : and, moreover, let them give us their warrant for such 
authority, in the ancient Ghurch to which they appeal. If they 
consider it to have been a usurpation in Elizabeth “ of the iron 
hand and of the iron maw,” as some of them have called her, 
then is their entire hierarchy based upon an unjustifiable and 
tyrannical act of power, and they who compose it are intruders. 
They are not shepherds who enter in by the door. It is pre- 
cisely the case of Gregory, whom the Emperor Constantius 
thrust into the see of Alexandria, the true bisnop yet living ; of 
whom St. Athanasius thus writes: — “ His reason for thus acting 
was, that he was neither consecrated according to the ecclesias- 
tical canon, nor called to be a bishop according to apostolical 
tradition; but sent from the palace with a military force and 
pomp, as though he ftad received a civil magistracy.”* Such, if 
judged by the ancient laws of the Church, and in fact, were the 
Anglican prelates, named contrary to apostolical tradition, or- 
dained contrary to the canons of the Church/ nominees of the 
palace, thrust into the sees of bishops first imprisoned and de- 
posed by the arm of secular power, and willing to receive episco- 
pacy as though it had been a mere civil dignity. And such, in • 
fact, it is; — they h^ve received but a civil magistracy. And 
hence the Council of Sardica pronounced Gregory to be no true 
bishop, deposing him from the place to which the secular arm 
had raised him.f We think it needless to urge our last question. 
Who were reinstated ? for the answer is plain, — not one. 
Kitchin of Llandaff was not, — for he had never been removed. 


• EpUt. ad Sotitar. n. 14. 

f Eput* SyiKKL ftd Eccles, AH*, ap. Labbe* tom. it. col. 667, 
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Barlow and Scorey were not, — for they never took possession of 
the sees in which alone they could have kept up succession. 
Parker and the new creation were not, — for they had never been 
bishops nor held sees before. 

But let us follow up the inquiry into the matter upon those 
principles which have guided us through this article, — the laws of 
the Church as displayed in its conduct. Bassianus having been 
consecrated, against his will, Bishop of Evazi, refused to proceed 
thither. Upon a vacancy in the see of his native city, Ephesus, 
he violently thrust himself into it, and kept peaceable possession 
of it for four years. After this period, Stephanus, a priest of 
the same Church, assisted by a party, seized his person, and was 
elected bishop in his place, to all appearance by the consent of 
the province. The case between these two claimants for the 
metropolitan see, was heard and decided by the Council of 
Chalcedon in its eleventh action. Bassianus was charged with 
irregularity in having been translated from his former see. He 
replied, that he had never been lawfully appointed, and had 
never gone to it ; and that Basil, successor to Meinnon, who had 
violently consecrated him bishop, had recognized the illegality of 
the act, and restored him “ the place and communion of a 
bishop: 1 ’* another proof of episcopal rank without jurisdiction. 
He was then called on to state who gave him possession of his 
see. He acknowledged that only one bishop of the province 
was there ; who, however, when appealed to, stated that he was 
compelled by a mob to give him institution. Here was a mani- 
fest irregularity, sufficient to vitiate the appointment, as he him- 
self acknowledged. However, he had interposed a plea that he 
had been acknowledged and confirmed by Proclus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople. The judges ask the Constantinopolitan clergy 
there present, to inform the council if this were true. Theopni- 
lus, one of them, replied that it was, and that Proclus had com- 
municated with Bassianus as Bishop of Ephesus. The tables 
now seemed turned ; and Stephanus was called on to prove how 
Bassianus had been removed (hirokirtidevra). We see, therefore, 
that tHe confirmation by the patriarch had the force of canonical 
institution, and even compensated irregularities and violations of 
the canons in the election. What authority, then, was greater 
even than this, qnd could reverse its decisions? That of the 
Roman pontiff. Stephanus thus replies: — “The matter was 
referred to the Patriarch of Antioch by the Emperor Theodosius 
$£ blessed memory, who wrote thither. Letters were likewise 
brought from the most blessed Pope, the most holy Bishop of 


Cone, L&bbe. torn, ir, col. 687. 
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Home, that this man should not be a bishop : and the letters are 
evident.”* This is certainly a strong proof of what we reserve 
for fuller demonstration in our next article, that the Holy Homan 
See exercised control over the decisions of patriarchs in their 
own jurisdictions, without demur on their parts. The sentence 
of the Pope was definitive, and again annulled the decision and 
confirmation of the patriarch. 

Liicianus, Bishop of Byziae, and some other bishops, inter- 
posed in favQur of Bassianus, urging once more that hi9 no- 
mination had been validated by the confirmation of Proclus. 
(/3e/3at<Sffai Ttfy tovtov hnoxotciiv.) The answer of Stephanus was 
short and pithy: — “The most holy Archbishop Leo of Rome 
deposed him because he wa3 made contrary to the canons.”f 

What was the result ? That Bassianus was declared an in- 
truder, and possessed of no right to the see of Ephesus. But 
was Stephanus on that account considered his lawful substitute, 
and allowed to retain the metropolitan chair ? By no means. 
To have proved the persorf deposed a usurper, did not by any 
means justify his nomination, or heal any irregularities in it. 
Upon the motion, therefore, of the papal legates, it was decided, 
that neither of these should keep possession of the see ; but that 
a new election should be proceeded to, and a pension allowed 
from the revenues of the bishopric for the maintenance of the 
two deposed bishops, who should keep the title and communion 
of bishops.^ In like manner, therefore, even if the Catholic 
bishops nominated under Mary could be proved intruders, no 
argument would result in favour of the Elizabethan creation ; as 
the link is absolutely wanting which could alone give them any 
claim upon succession fo those who, before such imaginary intru- 
sion, held our metropolitan and episcopal sees. 

We shall, perhaps, have better occasion to see, in our next 
review of the tracts, how far the early Reformer^ felt, as well as 
their Catholic adversaries urged, the flaw thus established in the 
succession of the English Church, and the consequent vitiation 
of all its ecclesiastical and spiritually juridical acts. It was to 
prepare the way for this portion of our task, that we referred our 
readers, at the head ofjhis article, to Mr. Keble’s excellent edi- 
tion of that best of Protestant divines, Hooker. For, in his in- 
teresting preface, we find abundant proof of the vacillating 
opinions of the “ Fathers of the Anglican Church” upon this 
important point of ecclesiastical polity. * 

t — — — ■ 

• wapd rov liruricSirov Trig 'AXtZavfipkatv iroXimg, tov lv ayioig 

GtoCooiov rov ftaatXkutg yodtbavrog licit dvrfvlx^ 1 ) y pap para jcai irapd rov 
pctKapitardrov iraira rov lv rdtpy aymirarov tiruTKOTrov, Otari tovtov pr) Situ 
nvai hrfatoirav teat tpavtpd Ian ra ypdppara. Ibid col 694. 

t Und. col 698. t Ibid. col. 700, 
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Art, II. — Question? da Droit A dm inistratif. Par M. de Cor- 
menin. Paris. 1837. 

I N all questions there is an essential difference between the 
theoretical and practical view of the subject, and it often 
happens that when the one promises every possible advantage, 
the other teems with innumerable evils. The slightest collateral 
force causes a moving body lo leave the straight line on which it 
received its original impetus, and, according to tfie same rule, 
an unforeseen obstacle gives to legislative measures a very diffe- 
rent tendency from what their framers designed. In France, 
without consulting the existing exigencies of the country, certain 
dogmas have been laid down as the ground-work for future legisla- 
tion. Equal ity and centralization — the one apparently essential to 
the full development of social rights, and the other fascinating on 
account of the uniformity of its administrative system — have 
been the favourite doctrines on which popular writers have 
dwelt, and republican legislators built their political structures. 

That all men are equal before the law is according to the 
spirit of the British constitution ; but French statesmen have car- 
ried the principle of equality still farther, and endeavoured to 
remove the distinctions between man and man in their social 
condition. So completely does this object engross their atten- 
tion, that in order to secure it, they have sacrificed a great 
portion of their personal liberty. Neither individual freedom 
nor personal security are equivalent in their estimation to 
equality and uniformity. Step by step they seek to reduce to 
the same level all classes of society, and, by placing property on 
an entirely new footing, render the rights of succession uniform. 
Feudal privileges are for ever extinct — hereditary honours no 
longer exist — primogeniture is entirely disregarded — and the 
law of inheritance has confined within very narrow limits the 
power of the testator. The right “ to do what one likes with 
one’s own” is not acknowledged in France, for the law interferes 
in thfe most minute family transactions, and regulates with extra- 
ordinary severity the relative duties of pyiyate life. Marriages, 
&c. are subject to a thousand restrictions and formalities, which 
contrast strangely with the latitude existing in England, and the 
free agency which each individual there enjoys. The effect of 
these severe rifles and minute legislation has been to produce an 
uniformity in the relations between different members of each 
family, and reduce, as near as possible, to an equality all persons 
composing die same society. Eccentric wills, the caprice of in- 
dividuals, and disproportionate marriages, tend to produce those 
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vicissitudes and inequalities which often mark the history of pri- 
vate families in England ; while the government ot France, by 
defining minutely the laws of contracts and successions, has 
rendered prejudice inoffensive and caprice nugatory. The state 
has made itself responsible for the parental authority and filial 
duty of its subjects, and if it has failed to draw these natural ties 
closer, it is not for want of severe laws to enforce them. This 
legislation in domestic details naturally tends to produce social 
uniformity, and, by fixing a general rule of conduct, prevents the 
variety which would accrue from the conflicting opinions of indi- 
viduals. 

Perfect equality, however, is impossible; but the nearest 
approximation to it is the object of French reformers ; and if 
they have failed to prevent the wealth of individuals from raising 
them above the mass of fellow-citizens, they have successfully 
precluded the transmission of that hereditary importance whicn 
distinguishes the aristocratic families of England. With an un- 
sparing hand they have crushed all seiguorial and feudal claims; 
and, without reserve or exception, rooted out of the civil code all 
advantages of birth, and every institution of primogeniture. 

“Toute institution lie majorats est interdite a lavenir.* 9 

bulletin dei s Lois, No. 308. May 12, 1835. 

By this law a fatal blow has been struck at local attachments, 
or the interest the occupiers took in. the soil. The hope to pre- 
serve an ancient family in wealth, or found a new one, can no 
longer be enumerated among the happy vanities which link men 
to the land of their birth ; for the actual possessor of a large de- 
mesne foresees the inevitable division of his property, and knows, 
however persevering he may be in amassing wealth, that sooner 
or later it must be distributed amongst his co-heirs. The law 
has not actually limited the amount ot men’s fortunes, but it has 
taken every precaution to prevent their accumulation. Equality 
has in this instance been sought after even at the sacrifice of more 
important interests ; for the repeated division and subdivision of 
the land must completely disorganize society in the provinces, 
and expose the country # to the evils of absenteeism. The object 
of the law is however in part obtained, for although one man in 
his time may aggregate wealth above the common average of 
fortunes, the next generation is certain to reduce it to the ordi-> 
nary level by parcelling it out in numerous fractions. 

That the law of inheritance should be uniform we will not 
attempt to deny, but that either the happiness of individuals, or 
the welfare of tne country, have been promoted by the law as it 
now stands in France, is more than we can readily allow. 
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Property is either personal or real, or, to use their own lan- 
guage, meubles ou immeublcs ; but notwithstanding the distinc- 
tion, the same law of succession applies to both. The inconsistency 
is apparent, for amongst all people where the laws have been 
formed by experience, and not moulded on an abstract principle, 
land has been preserved from division, while personal property is 
subject to equal partition. 

u In great cities,” remarks the learned Maleville, # “ where 
wealth is chiefly personal, there was no inconvenience in an equal 
division, and such in consequence was the custom ; but in 
departments where property was principally real, every death 
would cause such division and subdivision as to prevent the com- 
position of a farm, or the perpetuation of a family. In such 
districts it was usual to appoint an heir.” 

This distinction was not the effect of chance, but the natural 
consequence of the different positions of the agricultural and 
commercial classes. It was, however, in direct opposition to the 
principle of equality, and as that principle was to form the base of 
the French laws, the constituent assembly struck the distinc- 
tion out of their code. Democracy has been the only gainer by 
the change; for neither the ties between father ana son, or 
brother and brother, have been strengthened, but on the contrary, 
family connections are rendered of less importance, and the ral- 
lying point which the chief afforded to the younger branches of 
the clan entirely destroyed by it. Individuals may emerge from 
the ranks of the people, but it is almost impossible for a family 
to maintain its position in advance of the crowd for more than a 
single generation. 

Act 918 of the Civil Code tacitly acknowledges the inconve- 
nience of applying the law of equal partition in its utmost 
rigour, but the disposable portion is so small, and the power to 
will away so restricted, that it can scarcely be said to interfere 
with the general principle of equality. 

We cannot refrain from illustrating the subject by alluding to 
the history of a family whose downfal will serve as an example 
of what is daily taking place in every department of France. 

The Marquis de possessed a splendid castle, but moderate 

estate in Auvergne ; his family had been domiciliated there time 
out of mind, and in the olden days had a right on the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood for the performance of guet et garde at the 
castle. " 

m Notwithstanding the general cheerfulness of his disposition, 
there were moments when some unpleasant thought came like a 


Jacques de Mtilcvillc, ex-president de la Cour dc Cassation. 
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summer cloud over his mind, and darkened for the time his 
natural gaiety. On one occasion in particular, we remarked that 
he was extremely depressed, and, perhaps, with more freedom 
than judgment, inquired the cause of his sorrow. 

44 1 have seven children,” he answered ; 44 and when this small 
estate is parcelled out amongst them, the castle a9 well as the 

name of l)e , will no longer have a place in the map of 

Auvergne. Sons and daughters have alike received a better 
education thaji their parents ever had, and are, in consequence, 
subject to more fictitious wants than either their mother or my- 
self have hitherto felt. My fortune is too small to make them 
all happy in indolence, and too large to oblige any of them to 
follow a profession. I have tried what I can ao ; but my efforts 
have hitherto failed to give them any lucrative employment. 
My eldest son is in the army ; but he only awaits my death to 
retire on the income which the seventh part of this property will 
allow him. My second neglects the law in anticipation of the 
same inheritance; while nty third is married, and looks upon 
more than one child as the greatest affliction heaven could im- 
pose upon him. I will not weary you with the histories of the 
remaining four ; but it grieves me to the heart when I think that 
not one of them all looks upon this house and hearth of mine as 
his future home. Are you surprised now that I do not replace 
a brick which falls from the building, or plant a tree which would 
require twenty years to grow to maturity 

Eight years subsequently to this conversation, we revisited the 
same spot, and found the old mail’s prophecy fulfilled. He had 
died full of years and virtues ; while his children were living in 
Paris on the revenue <jach derived from his fractional portion of 
the patrimony. The eldest son had left the army ; the second 
had sold his law books; while the third was dead, and his 
seventh share in the spoil was subdivided amongst his three 
children. We could find no trace of the remaining four ; but 
sons and daughters alike had left the place of their birth, and 
gone to seek a home elsewhere. The estate itself had undergone 
a great change in its external appearance : instead of the vener- 
able and comfortable^ aspect it once bore, it resembled a patch- 
work ground which had been laid out by the poor-house on the 
allotment system. The soil, it is true, produced more in its pre- 
sent subdivided form than under its former aggregated state; 
but this small increase of bread was a poor compensation for the 
luxurious shade, the cool fountains, the serene retreats, and pi c* 
turesque beauties, which were once objects of local pride to the 
villagers, but had now fallen before the plough, and been con- 
verted into monotonous fields of standing corn. We know that 
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most of our readers will differ with us on this subject, but, stand- 
ing on the ruined terrace of Chateau de — , we could not per- 
suade ourselves that the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
had been consulted in the agrarian distribution around us. 

Maleville remarks that the districts whose cultivation requires 
the greatest number of hands, are generally the most peopled ; 
but experience proves that they are by no means the most 
wealthy. It is only m a democracy that constant division can be 
of any use ; for there the reduction of wealth tQ the common 
standard, is necessary to support the institution : but under all 
other forms of government, it is the very worst system in the 
world. 

For our own part, we are fully convinced that the existence of 
a landed oligarchy, or the accumulation of real property into 
large estates, is not only advantageous to the agricultural popu- 
lation, but also to the manufacturing communities. It is the 
principle of division of labour applied to the entire body of so- 
ciety; by which one portion attends solely to the cultivation ot 
the soil, while another devote their complete attention to manu- 
factures, a third to trade, and so forth. In this manner, each 
interest becomes consolidated, and the different pursuits stand a 
better chance of being brought to perfection. Ancient preju- 
dice, however, had given an imaginary precedence to landed 
property over commercial wealth ; and the sticklers for social 
equality determined, in consequence, to aim a decided blow at 
the former. They could not have devised a more effective stroke 
than the one already dealt by the equal division of real pro- 
perty. The law of succession is the foundation-stone on which 
the principle of equality stands ; the prominent feature in the 
social state of France. It is this law which has annihilated the 
aristocracy, and established what is called the monarchy of the 
middle classes ; a government which professed to destroy merely 
aristocratic abuses, but which is, in reality, the commencement 
of a pure democracy. Every change or commotion tends towards 
this end ; and although many statesmen (like Guizot) have felt 
the necessity of checking this tendency, their individual efforts 
have had no avail against the overwhelming power of the lower 
orders. That power was acquired in consequence of the aristo- 
cracy forsaking the vessel of the state, instead of attempting to 
steer her on the course of reform : had they themselves begun the 
work, they nilight have conducted the proceedings with modera- 
**io n, and prevented the anarchy which was consequent on their 
voluntary flight. 

At the present moment, an aristocracy, in the common ac- 
ceptance ot the won!, does not exist in France : there is no lie- 
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reditary peerage, no landed wealth.. A bouse of peers created for 
life by the Crown, becomes a mere instrument of monarchical 
power; an hereditary peerage, with the actual division of real 
property, would soon degenerate into a body of paupers. The 
materials to create an effective house of lords do not exist in 
France, or, as fve shall have occasion often to repeat, there is no 
estate between the crown and the people. The struggle, when- 
ever it takes place, must be between monarchy on the one hand, 
and democrat on the other : there is no intermediate interest. 
An aristocracy such as exists in England ; closely connected with 
the welfare of the labouring classes, and ranking in its numbers 
the popular leaders ; bound to the soil by their landed property, 
and intimate from their station with the usages of their country ; 
acting as magistrates at home, and as legislators in London ; al- 
ternately setting at defiance the encroachments of the crown, and 
braving the indignation of the mob ; neither dependent on court 
favour, nor independent of the thousands who live on their es- 
tates ; but loyal as well as* brave, and as anxious to seek popu- 
larity as determined to resist any attacks upon their privileges : 
such an aristocracy does not, and never can, exist in France. 

Aristocratic vanity still lingers in the saloons of Paris : titles 
are not altogether without their adulators, and respect is paid to 
historical names ; but the political influence of the old nobility is 
entirely destroyed, and the remnant of that fallen body are idle 
spectators rather than participators ip the passing scenes. 

The vacant place in society is not filled up, but the hostility 
which was once directed against the nobles of’ the Faubourg, is 
now evinced towards the purse-proud aristocrats of the finance. 
These, in their turn, f have become the subjects of vituperation ; 
for the spirit of democracy, like Shakespeare’s Cassius, is never 
at heart’s ease while it beholds a greater than itself. 

There is an essential difference between the revolutionary 
movements of England and France, "which ought not to be over- 
looked in comparing the political history of the two countries. 
In England, organic changes have been first entertained by 
members of the aristocracy, and afterwards spread amongst the 4 
people in general ; in France the people themselves have 

invariably begun, and often achieved without assistance, their 
revolutionary measures. The wars between the houses of York 
mid Lancaster were maintained by the nobility ; and so great 
the havoc they committed in each other’s ranks, that the fall 
of the feudal system followed as the immediate consequence of 
On the termination of the Tudor despotism, the nobles again 
a leading part in the struggle between Charles and his par- 
"Waent; and even at the most recent period of our history, the 
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Greys, Lambtons, and Russells, have been the first movers and 
chief promoters of reform, or, to use the language of the oppo- 
site party, revolutionary measures. In France, on the contrary, 
the nobles have generally emigrated in such large bodies, that 
the field has been left clear for the mob to work their will ; and,* 
if we believe the Deputy Berard, the revolution 'of July was en- 
tirely effected by the bands of the lowest artisans. When the 
movement commences in the higher circles of society, and pro- 
ceeds in a downward course to the humble classes, # the manner in 
which it is conducted, as well as the object it finally aims at, are 
of a very different character to the violent and often ill-defined 
proceedings of an ignorant mob or insubordinate soldiery. In 
the former case, an effort is made by the best-educated, to raise 
to their own level the great portion of society which they consi- 
der unjustly placed below them ; but while they wish to extend 
the franchise, admit to a participation in the administration, or 
open the schools of learning to the subordinate classes, they cau- 
tiously avoid deteriorating, or rather carefully preserve the pri- 
vileges and accomplishments their exalted situation has given 
tliem. Theirs is the laudable zeal of men, who have attained the 
utmost round, to assist those who are toiling on the first steps of 
the ladder, to ascend to an equal elevation with themselves ; but 
when revolution proceeds in the inverse order, and the people 
act without the concurrence of the aristocracy, the sole object the 
movement party have in view is to pull down those who are 
above them, and reduce society to their own humble level. The 
people seldom understand the meaning of liberty, but confound 
it with an idea of general equality. The law which protects the 
rights of all without interfering with the freedom of any; the ad- 
ministrative justice which avoids inconveniencing the innocent 
while it seeks to punish the guilty; the principle of property 
which allows each man the full enjoyment of his own, and re- 
spects, with a sort of religious awe, the sanctuary of the hearth ; 
are seldom the ends for which a people rise, or an association is 
formed. Other and very different results have followed the po- 
pular movements in France : the name of liberty has been in- 
voked, and the goddess herself (personified by a harlot) paraded 
in the streets ; while government spies hive pried into the secrets 
of every family, and political martyrs suffered on the scaffold for 
their heretical opinions. The progress of refinement has been 
retarded by the blows dealt against the privileged classes ; and we 
believe that arrests oft suspicion are more frequent in France at 
die present jmoment, than during the most proud and palmy days 
of the monarchy. w i 

The object which many have hi view is neither civilization «mr 
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free agency, but the removal of those distinctions in society 
which cause humiliation or wound self-complacency. They seek 
equality rather than liberty, and prefer to endure a thousand 
restrictions sooner than be cast into the shade by superiority of 
any kind. Their measures tend to destroy landed influence, up- 
root ancient fifinilies, and dissipate the idea which gave to an 
empty title u a local habitation and a name.” The division of 
property effectually prevents pride and prejudice from cherishing 
an overwrought idea of home, or contemplating the perpetua- 
tion of territorial fame. It essentially confines the owner’s plans 
to the mere moment of possession, and removes from him all 
controul over the future. No entail secures from sire to son the 
undiminished though often encumbered demesne, and no heredi- 
tary castle encases in its imperishable walls the titular honours of 
its lord. The constant action of the law is to undo and scatter 
the accumulated wealth of industry or fortune ; to prevent fami- 
lies from growing rich, rather than to secure individuals from 
becoming poor; to annul iocal interest, and substitute in its 
place a feeling of citizenship. 

The natural sequel to equality of fortune is equality of educa- 
tion; and equality of education tends to produce equality of intel- 
lectual accomplishments. Where all are obliged to follow some 
manual profession, scarcely any find leisure for literary recrea- 
tion ; and the equal education which preserves many from sink- 
ing into total ignorance, allows only a few to rise above medi- 
ocrity. 

A nation, however, may exist and prosper without local ties 
in its internal division, degrees in its social scale, or great lumi- 
naries in its literary circles ; but it is only in countries where 
these sources of greatness have never existed, that their absence 
causes no inconvenience to the state. America commenced her 
career with equality amongst the colonists ; and the vast tracts 
of unoccupied land which invite emigrants to the west, render 
the prevention of strong local attachments almost a necessary 
policy : but in France, a totally different organization had been 
established, to which the national mind had accommodated itself, 
before any attempt w^s 4 made to introduce democracy, or level 
the numerous distinctions in society. 

Unless the political institutions of a country accord with its 
social regulations, there is little chance of the one being perma- 
nent, and a certainty of the other resisting the imposition. Do- 
mestic habits and popular prejudices are die foundation of the 
system, while a national government and legislative,, as-* 
sembly form its culminating point. There must be liariottotiy in 
stylo and proportion between the base and the capital, or, else 
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the whole will not only present an incongruous mass, but the 
superstructure will in all probability overbalance the foundation. 
The experiment has been made : attempts to fix a cumbersome 
and intricate constitution on a simple and undeveloped form of 
society have failed in Spain, Portugal, and Greece. The distinct 
character of the various provinces, and the want € of communica- 
tion between them, incapacitated Spain for a system of centrali- 
zation and a purely representative government. Madrid isr 
virtually though not geographically more distant frpm the neigh- 
bouring districts, than London is from the most northern 
borough of Scotland ; and the unsophisticated inhabitants of the 
Biscayan Provinces naturally look to their own villages for 
liberal legislation, and never dream of waiting for a tardy com- 
munication with the capital. The Greeks, who, under Turkish 
rule, had been accustomed to a simple municipal government, could 
scarcely comprehend a mixed constitution, with its complicated 
forms and numerous offices. To them the legislative customs of 
Europe, as well as their German king, were strangers, and as 
strangers they gave, and still continue to give, them welcome. 
Instead of taking root, and spreading profusely, like plants which 
are native to the soil, and born to the climate, the European in- 
stitutions of Greece are obliged to be reared with care, and pre- 
served from exposure, like exotics. It too often happens, that 
theorists build in their cabinets models which, when exported to 
the site they are intended to occupy, are found perfectly inade- 
quate for the position: reminding us of the wooden houses which 
in the carpenter’s shop appear perfection to the colonists, but 
when erected in Australia, are less suited to the exigencies of the 
climate than the rudest cabins of the natives. 

The British constitution is the natural growth of the soil ; and 
every variation in it has been the necessary consequence, and not 
the forerunner, of popular changes. In other words, the govern- 
ment of the country has been modified in obedience to the pre- 
vious progress and wants of society, instead of society being 
obliged to follow in the w'ake of an advanced and initiatory 
government. Toleration had spread through the land before 
Catholic Emancipation passed the legislature ; and the boroughs 
in schedule A had sunk into utter insignificance, before the Re* 
form Bill blotted them from the map. The habits and character 
of the people have produced the constitution, instead of the con- 
stitution moiflding and forming the habits and character of the 
^people. Where the former is the case, the government is certain 
to be permanent, because the nation value it as a structure of 
their own building ; but wherever the latter has been attempted, 
die people resist the supreme power as a stranger merely sent to 
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coerce them. This principle is strongly illustrated in Prance, 
where the central state deputes its agents to manage the affairs of 
the communes, instead of the commune electing its own officers 
to treat with the central state on their mutual business. The 
municipalities of France possess the shadow without the substance 
of power : for while the qualification of voters is placed on such 
a graduated scale as to admit in some communes the entire body 
of the people to the municipal franchise, the executive authority 
is entirely vested in nominees of the central government. This 
dependence on a superior power destroys all enthusiasm in local 
improvements; for the merit of public works depends more upon 
the Board of Bridges and Highways, than on the allodial direc- 
tion of the commune. It is in our nature to be more attached to 
the mediocre works of our own exertions, than to the superior 
productions of foreign enterprize ; and in proportion as the cen- 
tral Qpwer interferes with the internal affairs of the commune, 
local attachments and territorial prejudices are weakened and 
destroyed. Centralization has affected the communes in the 
same manner as the repeal of primogeniture has affected the 
landed interest ; it has alienated the affections of the residents by 
circumscribing their authority in domestic or local politics, while 
the law of inheritance reduces the occupant of the soil to the 
position of a life lease-holder. Neither can take that active in- 
terest in the improvement of their town or patrimony, which the 
corporations of America display in tKeir municipalities, or the 
English landlord evinces in his hereditary demesne. 

Authority, instead of being divided, as in America and Eng- 
land, is contracted and centralized on principle in France : the 
mass of the population f do not, in consequence, consider them- 
selves identified with the government, but look on the constitu- 
tion itself as an alien established amongst them. Centralization 
answers the exigencies of a military government; for by exclud- 
ing the country districts from civil authority, it turns the minds 
of the people to martial prowess : but in the time of peace, we 
are convinced that, unless each department has an interest or 
voice in the disposing of its local affairs, it will imagine itself at 
variance with the centred authority. It is natural to corporate 
bodies, as well as to individuals, to be discontented with proceed- 
ings in which they themselves have taken no part ; and there are 
instances of a people preferring to remain stationary, rather than 
have improvement gratuitously forced upon them, fti proportion, 
therefore, as power becomes centralized, it requires to be in- 
creased in strength ; for its authority must be well supported, in 
order to have any influence at a distance from the centre from 
which it emanates. Tbs municipal authorities in America and 
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Turkey require little extraneous support, because they are cre- 
ated by the people themselves, and entrusted by them with the 
management of affairs. Obedience in such cases is only de- 
ference paid to our own embodied opinions, because we ourselves 
indirectly create the office, and elect the person proper to fulfil 
it. This is not the case in countries where centralization exists ; 
for there authority must rely on its own strength to enforce its 
decrees, and not expect from the governed any assistance in the 
fulfilment of them. Authority, unless armed, falls, tojthe ground 
in F ranee ; for it has not those moral supports which uphold it 
in England and America. Centralization may be necessary in 
a small military government, but certainly is detrimental in an 
extensive empire : it advances civilization in its earlier stages, 
but prevents its dissemination after it has grown to maturity. 

To prove the first of these positions, it is necessary to shew 
that France has not obtained from her municipal institutions the 
same advantages as England and America have obtaineef from 
theirs. Public authorities, when elected on the spot, and re- 
sponsible to those over whom they govern, are not only more 
respected, but are also more circumspect in the exercise of their 
powers, than when they are under the influence of the crown, 
and have the same patronage to defend them as they had to ap- 
point them to the office. The only road to employment is the 
antechamber of the palace, and subserviency in that quarter is 
necessarily a greater recommendation than popularity in the 
district. No advantage is taken of the love of interference, so 
common to human nature ; no use made of the vanity w r hich in- 
duces us to support an institution of our own creation; neither 
are local ties drawn closer, nor local prejudices consulted: one 
uniform plan pervades the entire country, and the law relies for 
obedience, not on the love of order, but on the fear of incurring 
penalties by infringing it. Centralization is not the natural 
growth of the soil ; it is not the result of the local wants of the 
provinces, nor the readiest means by which they obtain their 
wishes : it is a theory ingeniously drawn up in the study, but 
forced into practice without consulting the exigencies of the 
country : — the work of seclusion, and. cot the effect of expe- 
rience. 

The principal towns of France have not prospered in propor- 
tion with the capital, nor have they even kept pace with the 
rising townsSn neighbouring countries. We do not allude to 
the large cities which have risen as it were by magic in the 
manufacturing districts, but to the smaller towns which in 
England have followed step by step every metropolitan improve- 
ment The vanity of an active corporation, or the interest of 
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wealthy landowners in the neighbourhood, Have prevented these 
provincial places from falling into the rearward of civilization, 
which, if left to their internal* resources, have neither size nor 
revenue sufficient to maintain their present state of prosperity 

Towns of a synilar class in France have either retrograded or 
remained stationary ; here and there a government building 
appears like an emissary from Paris; but without the assistance 
6f the central authority neither change nor improvement can 
take place. ^Municipal privileges are too restricted for the 
population of rural towns to take sufficient interest in local 
politics, while the influence of the metropolis is so sensibly felt 
in the most trifling affairs, that the eyes of the entire country are 
essentially fixed upon it. The energies of the communes are 
not fully developed, nor does their separate interest obtain that 
attention which it would acquire if it were confided to their own 
immediate care. In a well organized system of municipal 
government the advantages of small and great nations are com- 
bined, for we believe it is generally allowed, that under a mild 
and just rule social happiness is more perfect in a small com- 
munity than in the most extensive and powerful kingdoms. 
The cause of this superior happiness proceeds from the opportu- 
nity a small state affords its government of knowing immediately 
and relieving without delay the wants or afflictions of each 
portion of its people. Large territories with a central authority 
do not possess this advantage, unless extensive powers are 
entrusted to the municipal governments in the provinces. The 
distance from the capital is not then felt, and the population of 
the frontiers enjoy the same advantages as the district in the 
immediate vicinity of ttye seat of government. It is true that the 
country assumes in consequence the appearance of a confederation 
of little republics, but the nation as a whole is noways weakened 
on account of this subdivision of power. In eiftpires of great 
extent it is found to be the chief means of preserving them 
entire., Turkey has survived the most violent political shocks in 
consequence of the independence of her municipalities, and if local 
prejudices were not respected, and the principle of self-government 
were not adopted in India, it is probable that that heterogeneous 
empire would split into a hundred conflicting nations. 

It is a mistaken idea to imagine that the extension of Russia 
necessarily increases its weakness, as it depends entirely on the 
policy adopted towards the newly acquired countries whether 
those countries become a source of strength, or an additional 
burden to the metropolitan state. If by a rash attempt to in- 
corporate them with the governing country, their customs and 
municipal liberties are either infringed or abrogated, the people 
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of the acquired country look on the supreme authority as the ar- 
bitrary will of a conqueror, and their own situation as the 
humiliating consequence of defeat ; but when left to enjoy their 
local privileges and entrusted with the government of themselves, 
their annexation is modified into an offensive, and defensive 
alliance, and the augmented power bears the imposing appear- 
ance of a numerous federation, rather than the unwieldly form of 
an overgrown single state. Mutual support makes the distinct 
parts adhere, and each province, while it enjoys internal indepen- 
dence, relies on the union for its external defence. 

The geographical position of France admits of a greater 
degree of centralization than would be practicable in the British, 
Russian or Turkish empires; but even in a compact territory like 
France, the frontier provinces must feel inconvenienced by their 
distance from the seat of government. Their wants are dif- 
ferent; their manners, customs, usages, distinct from those of the 
metropolis ; and it stands to reason that they who are native 
there and “to the habit born” should be best calculated to regulate 
their local concerns. The municipal corporations have the same 
interests as the people from whom they are selected, and are 
naturally expected to exert their authority in promoting the 
common cause ; but in France their power is so restricted, that 
their unity of interest is of no avail, and without the consent of 
the central government their fitness to administrate can be of 
little service to the commune. A stranger would be equally 
adapted to the place, since the actions of the municipal body 
depend upon the dictates of the supreme power, instead of pro- 
ceeding from their own free will. The government is strength- 
ened by this system of centralization, b t yt the liberties of the 
subject, and the local advantages of the provincial towns, are 
neither promoted nor developed by it. Equality, however, the 
great object of French legislation, is materially advanced by de- 
stroying local influence, and placing the entire country under 
the uniform control of the central authority. The excitement as 
well as activity which are sometimes displayed in consequence of 
local politics in England, are unknown in the provincial towns of 
France ; neither the election of municipal officers, nor the strug- 
gle of opposing parties, disturb the tranquillity of the village, or 
open a road to the ambition of the inhabitants. Their eyes are 
turned towards the capital, and to the capital they must look even 
for an appointment in their commune. 

We do not deny that some advantages accrue from the system 
of centralization, but we maintain that those advantages are 
counterbalanced by the concomitant evils. Fierce contests for 
place, with the heart-burnings and disappointments which attend 
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them, are either avoided, or confined to the anti-chamber of the 
palace. The field in which the rival candidates struggle for 
place is not the scene on which the victor exerts his future power. 
All the posts of importance being in the gift of the privy council, 
provincial towns do not feel the party jealousy and animosity 
which sometimes follow a contested election for civic honours in 
England. The successful prefet, or mayor, receives his appoint- 
ment from the capital, and is independent of influential parties 
in his local jurisdiction. The order of the central board is the rule 
as well as defence of his conduct; for from them his power 
emanates, and on them he throws the responsibility of its exercise. 
By these means family interest and individual wealth are neutral- 
ized, while government possesses an equal hold on every portion 
of the kingdom. Centralization puts forth another claim to our 
notice, which, if fully established, would, in these parsimonious 
days, make more converts than all its boasted uniformity ; by 
disbursing on a general system the sums which otherwise are left 
to the discretion of local •trusts, it professes economy in the 
expenditure of the public money, and a more equal distribution 
of its consequent profits. That this is true in some instances is 
undeniable, but we appeal to any traveller, who has visited the 
two countries, whether the public service is best performed by 
local highway trusts in England, or a central board of ‘ ponts et 
chaussees’ in France. While putting the question to this test, 
and weighing the merits of the different systems by the adminis- 
trative Jaws, which proceed from the centralized authorities of 
France and the independent municipalities of England, we must 
not only consider how far the tranquillity of the community is 
secured, but to wliat extent the free agency of the subject is 
endangered. 

By lois administratives are understood the orders and regula- 
tions which emanate from the constituted authorities of the state, 
and have for their object the better advancement of the public 
service. These laws are from their nature variable, and are 
modified according to the circumstances of the times and the 
characters of the men in authority. On them, however, depends 
a great share of the qpgifort and safety of the citizens; for when 
this discretionary power is overstrained, it becomes the insolence 
of office ; and when it shrinks from all interference, it fails to 
effect its object — public order. The only guaranty against 
either extreme must be found in the organization of the adminis- 
trative body itself— in the qualification of the members who 
composedt — in the popular character of their election — and in* 
the responsibility they incur. We will enumerate the compo- 
nent parts of this administrative polity, state the limits of their 
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privileges, and trace the gradation by which authority is dele- 
gated from the central power to the lowest functionary. 

In doing so it is impossible to avoid admiring the order and sym- 
metry of the institution ; but at the same time it is equally impossi- 
ble to avoid observing that its popular utility is completely annulled 
by the direct interference of the crown. The principle as well 
as the habit of self-government is completely lost, because the 
king appoints the chief officers; and centralization is carried to' 
such an extent, that the functionaries act only in obedience to the 
supreme authority. Every precaution is taken that the local 
authorities do not transgress the limits of their duty, but on the 
other hand no check is found to control the arbitrary will of the 
central council. There ought to be a reciprocal dependence, for 
without this mutual check there can be no guaranty against the 
abuse of power. If the mayors were elected by the municipal 
council, and the prefets chosen for a term of years out of a list 
recommended by the general councils, the municipal and depart- 
mental institutipns might be something more than a name ; but 
the system, as it now exists, only presents the form of a republi- 
can body animated by the spirit of an absolute monarchy. 

The laws which emanate from such a body naturally par- 
take of both qualities; and while they display the levelling 
character of republicanism, are enforced with the uncompromising 
severity of despotism. They take away from the communes the 
disposal of their own revenues, they forbid the erection of a 
church, hospital, or theatre, without leave from the central 
power, and force them to execute at their own expense the public 
works proposed by the Minister of the Interior. These princi- 
ples are essentially despotic, but on the other hand they destroy 
the local influence of power or property. Sacrificing individual 
interests at the shrine of social equality, they constitute a code 
which captivates the eye by its uniformity on paper, but must re- 
volt the judgment when studied in practice. 

Placed under the immediate inspection of the executive power, 
the administrative bodies are more occupied with adapting their 
operations to the political designs of government, than in the 
mere abstract application of justice. Elpccedas well as directed 
by the same power, they feel the necessity of acting in conformity 
with its spirit, and rather assist in promoting the movements of 
the ministry than in maintaining the existing order of things in 
their own jurisdictions. Possessing a wider range and endowed 
# with a greater variety of attributes than similar institutions ob- 
tained in former times, or now enjoy in other countries, the 
administrative power is, nevertheless, a mere instrument in the 
hands of government, without those ties of family and place 
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which would unite it with the mass of citizens, or that indepen- 
dence of action which might form an obstacle in the way of an 
arbitrary ruler. 

The municipal body is composed of the mayor, his assistants, 
and the municipal or town councillors. 

The mayors and assistants are nominated by the king, or in 
his name by the prefet. 

* Their tenure of office is for three years, unless suspended by 
the prefet, owemoved by the king. 

Tne number of assistants is regulated according to the amount 
of population in each commune. 

They, as well as the mayor, are chosen from amongst the mu- 
nicipal council, and ought to be domiciliated in the commune. 

Persons in the police, army or church, or such as are employed 
in the courts of justice, or administration of the forests, roads, 
&c. cannot be elected to serve as mayors or their assistants. 

The municipal council is composed (including the mayor and 
his assistants) of from ten tcf thirty-six members, according to the 
population of the commune. 

The municipal councillors are elected by the commune, and 
from the list of electors. Their tenure of office is for six years, 
one half of the body retiring every three years. 

The electors are composed of the highest rate-payers, and 
the inhabitants who hold rank in the. army, law, colleges, natio- 
nal guard, &c. 

The king can dissolve the municipal council. 

Each department has its general-council. The number of 
members is regulated according to the number of cantons, and 
their tenure of office i$ for the term of nine years. 

The king convokes the council, fixes the duration of its 
sitting, and can dissolve it at his pleasure. Its debates are secret, 
but the prefet has the privilege of being present, and taking a 
part in them. 

Each arrondissement has also its council, which differs very 
little in its constitution from the departmental council, except 
that the term of office is six instead of nine years. 

The general counoils are elected by the citizens, whose names 
are entered on the the grand jury, or who have a vote for mem- 
bers of parliament. 

The prefet is named by the king, and liable to be dismissed at 
pleasure. 

The council of the prefecture is also chosen by the king. ^ 

The council of state is composed of the ministers of state, the 
councillors of state, or privy-councillors, the maitres de requetes, 
and the auditors ; a secretary is also present at the sittings* 
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The king appoints the president and vice-president. 

The great power reserved to the crown — the unlimited choice 
it has in the nomination of prefets, mayors, &c. — the authority to 
convoke, adjourn, and dissolve the general councils, together 
with the right of suspending or dismissing its civil officers, have 
entirely destroyed the principle of self-governmeht, and neutra- 
lized the popular character of the administration. 

The principle of equality, however, has not been lost sight of 
— the levelling system pervades the entire organization of the 
body — every precaution has been taken to prevent the accumu- 
lation of power in the hands of a single family, and to give to 
the municipal councils the character of a republican institution. 
Art. XX. — In the small communes 66 les parens au degre do 
pure, de fils, de frore, et des allies au meme degre, ne peuvent etre 
en meme temps membres du meme conseil municipal.” 

The outward form of the municipal body is in perfect accord- 
ance uirh the spirit of the civil code; both are republican in 
their nature, and both are based on the principle of equality ; 
but while the civil code is nursing republicanism round the 
hearth of the subject, the popular form of the administrative body 
is rendered ridiculous by the overwhelming prerogative of the 
crown. 

The laws and institutions of the country naturally tend towards 
republicanism, and in order to counteract this tendency it is 
necessary to strengthen by extraordinary powers the central 
authority. There are only two interests in the country — the 
crown and the people ; between the foot of the throne and a re- 
public neither a step nor a gradation intervenes. Centralization 
is in consequence necessary to uphold tlie^king, but it is neither 
in keeping with the civil institutions of the country nor in accord- 
ance with our ideas of liberty. The monarchy, however, stands 
in need of it, and of every other support ; for should it lose its 
footing, there is neither an hereditary aristocracy nor a landed 
interest to break its fall. 

The prefet and his general council, as well as the mayor and 
his municipal council, are merely the means through which the 
departments and communes represent tfyeir wants and circum- 
stances to the minister of the interior, and by which the minister 
of the interior transmits to them his orders and regulations. 
Their functions consist rather in obeying the council of state 
than in exertifig their independent judgment in local legislation. 

This combined system of equality and centralization has only 
oeen produced in France by means of repeated revolutions, ana 
could not be ingrafted on the institutions of any long-established 
community without inflicting a blow on the security of property. 
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In new and rising states, like America, it is lawful to try experi- 
ments, and raise the fabric of society on a new and original plan ; 
but in altering ancient constitutions, we are bound to consult the 
interests created by the past, as well as to calculate the advantages 
we anticipate for the future. 

Security of* property is the basis on which all national great- 
ness is built; for without this foundation it would be impossible to 
• raise the superstructure of trade, commerce and credit. We do 
not think that there is a theorist desperate enough to deny this 
axiom, nor do we hesitate to appeal to the past history or present 
condition of any country in the world as a confirmation of the 
assertion. Constant change and unpausing activity wear out the 
moral constitution of nations as well as the bodily strength of in- 
dividuals; and we find an ultra-liberal writer of to-day attributing 
the brief existence of Athens to the restless energy and feverish 
thirst for change which are inseparable from democratic institu- 
tions. The lessons of history should not be given in vain, and 
we believe that, if the durability of nations is faithfully traced to 
its original cause, security of property will be found to have 
been the prominent feature in long-existing governments. Allow- 
ing this maxim to be self-evident, the enemies of property, or 
friends to a community of wealth, have defined the right of pos- 
session to be the actual occupation of a tangible good, and con- 
fined the application of a general principle concerning property 
to this restricted meaning of the word. According to them, social 
distinctions and personal precedence, the growth and remains of 
the feudal times, do not come under the name of property, or 
ought not to be respected as such ; but there are many who take 
a larger and we thin^ a truer view of the subject ; who not only 
look with jealousy on any change on the law of inheritance, but 
extend the doctrine of inviolability to property in every sense of 
the word, whether it be applied to privileges likfc the immunities 
of freemen, or to the more common topic of abuse — the possessions 
of corporate bodies. 

They who hold the latter opinion, maintain that the same 
respect should be paid to hereditary honours and titular distinct 
tions as to the mo»e f substantial possessions of land or money, 
and look with as much alarm on the suppression of titles, as 
they would upon a general confiscation of real property. The 
revolutionary attack on armorial bearings, in fact , merely 
effaced an useless ornament from the panels of # a carriage, but 
in principle it constituted a blow against all hereditary rightg. 
Heraldry may in the abstract be absurd, but the mere circum- 
stance of shields and supporters being baubles and toys, does not 
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authorize us to wrench them from families wherein they have de- 
scended like heir-looms. 

Distinctions which are invidious can be levelled without in- 
juring individual interests, or violating the principle of property, 
by simply extending to all the privileges which hitherto have 
been enjoyed by a few. If, instead of suppressing titles or 
erasing armorial bearings, the French revolution had created 
dukes and counts innumerable, it would have destroyed the moral 
influence of titles as effectually as the heralds office, has nullified 
the honour of bearing arms : but now, although the power of the 
nobility is gone, and an upstart society take precedence at court, 
a halo— albeit hourly decreasing — encircles family titles; and the 
fallen remains of the Montmorencies and Itochfancaulds cling to 
a distinction which, in the dreary day of their flight, was charged 
against many of them as a crime. 

Had the levellers stopped here, we should have considered 
their work as a lesser evil ; but, after the destruction of titular 
distinctions, they aimed at the equalization of wealth. This is 
still the retiring goal which they are labouring to attain ; the 
day-dream which flatters their imagination, or the nightmare 
which interrupts their repose. Without the violation of pro- 
perty, it is impossible to produce equality ; for until the entire 
community have a share in the land, there must be an aristocracy 
of wealth. The Owenites and St. Simonians boldly avow this 
principle; and all other innovators must adopt the same tenets, 
or forego their hostility to aristocratic institutions. 

With the French Revolution began a war of opinion, which, 
notwithstanding the diversion afforded by Napoleon's wars, still 
continues to divide Europe. The one party have enlisted under 
the banner of social equality, and by marches and counter- 
marches are attacking every privileged order in the state.' The 
Church hierarchy, the lay nobles, the eldest born, the chartered 
universities, — all men and corporate bodies by whom special 
favours or immunities have hitherto been enjoyed,— are doomed 
to destruction by the levelling spirit of these devotees of equality. 

The strong-hold of the party is Paris, the grand scene of their 
crusades Spain and Portugal; in Englandraad Ireland they have 
raised their cry, but no considerable number have joined them. 
The greater portion of wealth and talent are still embarked on 
the opposite side, and this more powerful party take their stand 
on the doctrine! of the inviolability of property, and the necessity 
of degrees in society. With them property ought to have weight 
in the councils of the nation, instead of numerical force, ana a 
strong line of demarcation exists between the various classes 
into which God himself has divided mankind. The inscriptions 
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on the banners of this party are the altar and the throne, while 
the argument used in support of their claims is, that the wealthy 
few should legislate for the indigent many. Social equality they 
consider as impracticable, and republican institutions essentially 
short-lived. In raising the fabric of society, they consult just 
proportion as fnuch as solidity ; and, to borrow the language of 
Burke, surmount the Doric and Ionic pillars of the lower and 
' middle orders by the Corinthian column of Aristocracy. Cen- 
tralization is quite at variance with the principles and practice of 
this party — for local interests, landed influence, and provincial 
importance, are not only the consequence's, but the inherent 
parts of aristocratic institutions. This question was a subject of 
dispute between the Girondins and Jacobins in the days of the 
National Convention ; and then as now, the Ultra- Republicans 
warmly advocated the system of centralization. By it they saw 
that personal domination was an mh dated in the provinces, and 
the seat of all power placed under the immediate inspection of 
the metropolitan population. Their cry was for the unity of 
France and its government ; their fear was of federalism, and 
individual influence in the departments. The same contest be- 
tween these two principles still lingers on, but without any 
decided victory being obtained by either party. ^ At the close of 
the first revolution, the advocates of equality and centralization 
had gained a complete triumph on their own ground, but were 
unable to propagate their principles beyond the frontiers of 
France. The restoration was expected to reanimate the defeated 
party, but the feeble government of the elder Bourbons was 
unable to adjust the balance. The revolution of July was begun 
to avenge insulted rights; and continued, because neither 
king nor minister nad the courage to check its force. The 
repeal of the ordon nances was the avowed object of the people’s 
rising, and the avowed object was all the people obtained ; for 
excepting the change of the elder for the younger branch of the 
same family, France retained her former social and political 
position. 

The men who since the revolution of July have presided oveiT 
the government of, prance are neither distinguished by their 
measures nor remarkable for their success. Their policy has not 
partaken of that liberal hue with which they coloured all their 
former attacks on the ancient regime, nor have the promises of a 
brilliant hereafter, which obtained for them the feins of govern- 
ment, been fulfilled by their possession of power. Their opinions 
on the contrary seemed to have changed with the change o*f 
things ; and they who were innovators in Charles’s time, are con- 
servatives now that Louis Philippe has mounted the throne. 
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The bankrupt and discarded Lafitte remains a living monument 
of the ingratitude and niggardness of a citizen king. Casimer 
Perrier modelled the retarding system, which has since partially 
checked the popular current. Broglie, Mon tali vet, Thiers, and 
Guizot, have given their aid to the coercive measures which 
caused as well as punished the repeated attempts afc assassination. 
The king, himself, who was once the prime favourite of the mob, is 
now the main stay of absolute governmeuts in Europe. Some- 
thing beyond mere caprice must have worked this revolution 
in men’s minds; for the statesmen under the Orleans dynasty see 
things from the summit of power in a very different light from 
that in which they beheld them when standing on a level with the 
crowd. It is not a single minister who has apostatized from 
the popular side, but all have in some degree tried to check the 
republican movement, and prevent the catastrophe to which it 
naturally tends. Paris has been placed in a state of siege — 
detached forts planned to command the capital — laws against 
political clubs enacted — the national guard in the liberal depart- 
ments disbanded, and a constant war carried on against the 
liberal press. The day, however, has gone by when an effective 
stand could be made against democratic principles in France. 
Centralization is too closely interwoven with the administra- 
tion, and equality too firmly rooted in men’s minds, for either an 
aristocracy to arise in society or local independence to exist in the 
departments. From France the contest has been removed into 
Spain, where war to the death is carried on between the inde- 
pendent Basque provinces and the friends of centralization at 
Madrid. 

The absolute governments of Austria, Turkey, and Russia, 
are an effectual bar to the question being even mooted in their 
dominions ; for It is only in countries which already possess popu- 
lar constitutions, or are struggling to obtain them, that an 
opportunity is afforded for advocating either principle. When 
the tide of revolution shall have invaded the steppes of Russia, 
and wormed its way into the heterogeneous empire of Austria, 
‘equality and centralization will be then in the East as now in 
the West of Europe, the chief instruments employed for the over- 
throw of the ancient regime. Whenever that dajr of dismay may 
break on astonished Europe, the friends of social degrees ana 
local government will look in vain amongst the ruins of the fallen 
monarchies of the North for the defence of their invaded privi- 
leges. Too little regard has been paid to the maintenance of an 
aristocracy, and their admission to political power, for the nobles 
to possess either skill or inclination to defend in the hour of danger 
the threatened stability of the throne* In England, although 
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the contest is already begun, the most desperate defence will be 
made ; for notwithstanding her civil wars and liberal institutions* 
England is still the most aristocratic nation and least centralized 
government in Europe. The doctrine of equality, however, has 
some advocates, and considerable advances have been made 
during late yeSrs towards a more centralized system of admi- 
nistration ; but we think that the day is far distant when the 
provincial jurisdictions shall be absorbed by the central 
government, find the outworks of aristocracy carried by the de- 
mocratic party. 


Art. III. — Shakespeare's Autobiographical Poems . By Charles 
Armitage Brown. 8vo. London, Bohn, 1838. 

I F there could be any deduction from our obligations to genius, 
it would exist in the»world of dulness, which it animates 
to the perpetration of so many cruel volumes professing dis- 
coveries in dark passages, explanations of obsolete words, and a 
thousand other modes of outrage which go nigh to cheat us out 
of half our admiration and delight. It is difficult to believe, 
that such wills o' the wisp are not, for the most part, devoted to 
the mischievous ambition of leading our wits astray and leaving 
them in the mud. Such plodders in regions where they are 
lost, have seldom any view beyond the acquisition of some site 
on which to construct a temple to their own fame ; and whilst 
they are lopping and chopping in one direction, and grubbing 
up and planting blinds in another, they depend for their success 
on the sacredness of the ground upon which they have intruded. 
Few, we imagine, can abandon themselves to the^contemplation 
of such regions, without a desire to demolish these speculators 
in their attempt to deface them ; and holding it our duty to afford 
what protection we can, we maintain a jealous observance of all 
suspected persons. 

Of those who have suffered from the attentions of ambitious * 
admiration, there is, pqjhaps, no one since the commencement of 
letters, who has so good a right to complain as our great and 
wondrous dramatist, who has undergone, and who promises to un- 
dergo to the end of time, every degree of injury that can be com- 
prised under the head of misrepresentation. Wherevfer his meaning 
la susceptible of distortion, it has been distorted ; and wherever his 
character or his history are obscure, they have been enlightened* 
by so many inventions, that the Shakespeare we would fain have 
before our eyes, becomes a Proteus, whose identity seems never 
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likely to be established. Under these manifold trials of patience, 
the reader who chances to be more anxious to receive enjoyment 
than to display his sagacity, feels, that the only truly valuable 
work which time may possibly contribute to our pile of com- 
mentaries, must be based on an endeavour to reduce the miracles 
of Shakespeare, to the simple symmetry in whidh he left them, 
and to draw from that only remaining authentic source, such 
particulars concerning him as have hitherto been denied to us-. 
That such a source is not unproductive, we have interesting 
proof in the volume before us, which has challenged our attention 
under the novel title of u Shakespeare's Autobiographical Poems.” 
The addition to this title, certainly caused some depression in 
our expectations, since it explains, that there is no discovery of 
new poems, but only a new view of the old ones. Nevertheless, 
it was our business to read ; and our business has been our plea- 
sure, to an extent which leaves us more obliged to the author, 
Mr. Charles Arrnitage Brown, than to very many of his pre- 
decessors. « 

Mr. Brown’s qualification for pointing out much that has 
escaped the eyes of others, lays claim to considerable confidence, 
not only from the absence of all affectation of critical importance, 
and from the manifest desire of pursuing truth for truth’s sake 
only, but from the somewhat astounding declaration, that the 
works of Shakespeare, whatever else he may have read , have 
formed his only study for the space of thirty years. Hard, 
indeed, would it be, if a devotee so persevering, had obtained no 
farther inspiration than the passing stranger, who but bent the 
knee and was gone : lest, however, he should be thought to en- 
force his opinions too dogmatically, Mr. Brown, with a candour 

g reater than usual amongst authors who 4 happen to be riding 
leir favourite hobby, tells his reader boldly that he is an enthu- 
siast ; that though he will fairly state all sides of any disputed 
point, he is predetermined that nothing shall drive him from 
that which he has maintained for thirty years ; and that, there- 
fore, those who go with him, would do well to proceed with cau- 
1 tion. In fact, he admits, what never yet was admitted by com- 
mentator of any description, that his judgment really may be 
fallible, and it is, therefore, that we feel ourselves the iyjfore bound 
to express our opinion of its general correctness. ^ 

Before going into the business of this volume, and interesting 
ourselves amongst the pleasant and probable biographical infer- 
ences drawn from the great poet himself, let us ask a passing 
'question on the regret expressed in the introduction, that there 
was no Boswell companion to keep a more certain diary, and 
render farther speculation unnecessary. Would any one, so 
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sincere in his admiration as Mr. Brown, seriously and reflectively 
be content, that its great object, denuded of his mystery and 
romance — the wizard garments which have contributed to oott* 
jure up so much of our wonder, and communicated to the death* 
less page, one charm the more, — should be exhibited, like poor 
old Dr. Johnsga, in all the inadvertencies, the moody and repifi-, 
sive grumblings, and the ten thousand weaknesses of human 
pature? That such a collection of shreds and patches wquld 
have possessed superlative interest is beyond a doubt $ but wo* 
cannot see arty advantage to the victim of such broken confi- 
dence, beyond the praise of having bequeathed to the genius of 
future generations, a painful lesson on the necessity of standing 
aloof from friendship, and shaping every word and action with a 
view to publication. Familiarity, in the case of Shakespeare, 
could certainly never have bred contempt; but it may be doubted, 4 
whether it would not, iu a great degree, have bred satiety. The 
mechanism of which we have learnt the secret, however it retains 
our admiration, has lost bot]i our curiosity and our wonder, and 
our eyes move onward to something which is less comprehensible. 
To see the mighty muse of Shakespeare biting her nails for a 
bright thought, like a mere mortal, would di&encnant us woefully ; 
whilst the contemplation of her work, as one of those wonderful 
phenomena of nature, as to which we can never 'get beyond a 
speculative guess, is an exercise which can never tire, or 
cease to afford delight. In repudiating the kind offices of a 
Boswell, we would almost hold, that, in most instances, the less 
we know of a writer's history, the more we are likely to profit 
by his labours, and that it is ungrateful to examine farther into 
his privacy than he himself has thought proper to lay it open. 
Nothing contradictory to this opinion will appear in our approval 
of Mr. Brown’s book. * 

To those who have hearts to sympathize wi\h genius in the 
difficulties which bar the road to independence and fame, it will 
be gratifying to learn, that the doubts so long entertained re- 
specting the early indigence of Shakespeare are, in Mr. Brown’s 
work, converted to a moral certainty that he never was in any i 
position which was not at once comfortable and respectable?; 
unless, perhaps from*tRe age of ten or eleven to about fourteen 
or fifteen.*^ After this period, we put full faith in the conclusion 
that he supported himself, not by holding horses at the door of a 
London theatre, but by acting as clerk to an attorney in his 
native place. To establish this interesting fact, Mr. Brawn 
quotes, in the first place, a passage from Thomas Nashe, in 4 
"An Epistle to the Gentlemen Students of the two Universities” 
prefixed to Robert Green’s " Arcadia” and dated 1589. As 
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Green, in this work, calls Shakespeare “ an upstart crow — one 
who supposes he is as well able to bombast out blank verse as the 
best of you and as Nashe makes a pun, in italics, on the word 
Hamlet, it is pretty clear, that the sarcasms on the trade of 
uoverrnt, (a term for a lawyers clerk of those days), can have no 
application but I he one assigned to them. Theawords of Nashe 
are these : — 

“ [ w ill turn back to my first text of studies of delight, and talk a 
little in friendship \n itli a few of our trivial translators. It is a common 
praetiee now -a-days, among a sort of shifting companions, that ruune 
through every art, and thrive by none, to leave the trade of novennt , 
whereto they were born, and busie themselves with the endeavours of 
art, that could scarcely Latinize their neck-vcrse, if they should have 
need; yet English Severn, read by candle-light, yeelds many good 
sentences, as blood /s* a beggar, and so forth: and if you intreat him 
fair, in a fro, stv morning, he will afford you whole hamlets; I should 
say, handfuls of tragical speeches, but, Ogncf! Tew pu s eda.v rerum , 
— what is that will last always? The sea, exhaled by drops will, in 
continuance be drie; and Seneca, let blond line by line, and page by 
page, at length must needs die to our stage.” — p. 11. 

In following the clue hero given, Mr. brown says — 

“ That which at once establishes the passage as being aimed at 
Shakespeare, ahd proves he had been a lawyer’s clerk, is to be found in 
his works. Law phrases arc strangely numerous there, as noticed by 
Malone and Chalmers. Of course they are more observable, according 
to the subject, in some plays than in others. v But what is most to the 
purpose, lest it should be said they were acquired in London, is to show 
that in his earlier works, — his poems, — his mind was astonishingly 
haunted by professional terms; the verses continually offering meta- 
phors and illustrations, picked up from the flesk of a lawyer. I shall 
quote the most remarkable lines out of many that l have marked, nor 
did I seek for them attentively when I marked them. Besides which, I 
took no notice of his constant references to “ debts,” “ loans,” “ quit- 
tance,” and similar phrases of an accountant, though they might be 
ranked among a country lawyers terms. Altogether, they swarm in 
his poems, even to deformity. To begin with some from Venus and 
Adonis, — the subject was surely no temptation to them.” — p. 13. 

We have here two or three pages of isolated quotations, such 
as the following : — 

“ Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause.” 

“ Bu t when the heart’s attorney once is mute, 

The client breaks as desperate in his suit.” 

“ Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing.” 

“ But when he saw his love, his youth’s fair fee.” 
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“ Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips, 

Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips.” 

“ Say for non-payment that the debt should double.*’ 

v &c. &c.<— pp. 13-14*. 

Then from the sonnets : — 

• 

“ But be contented ; wlien that fell arrest, 

Without all bail, shall carry me away.” 

“ The barren tender of a poet’s debt.” 

“ The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing.” 

“ So thy great gift, upon misprision growing.” 

“ Of faults conceal’d wherein I am attainted.” 

“ Which work* on leases of short-number’d hours.” 

“ And I myself am mortgaged in thy will.” 

u He learnt, but surety-like, to write for me.” 

“ Why so large cost,* having so short a lease?” 

“ My heart doth plead, that thou in him dost lie, 

(A closet never pierced with crystal eyes,) 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ’cide this title is iinpanriellod 
A quest of thoughts, all tenants to tike heart: 

And by their verdict is determined 
The clear eye’s moiety.” 

“ After reading such lines in the poems of a young man, if critics 
should hesitate at coming to the conclusion that lie had been employed 
in the office of a lawyer, unless the lines bore the semblance of being 
imitatively and not spontaneously written, my faith in all internal 
evidence will be shaken.” — pp. 15-16. 

Besides proving, in conjunction with such linos as the fore- 
going, that Shakespeare was an attorney’s clerk, the passage from 
Nashe fixes the representation of the first rough sketch of Hamlet, 
at some period anterior to 1.589, and before the author was 
twenty-five years old; in opposition to three or four learned com- < 
mentators, who maintain it to have taken place in 1596 or 1597. 
We infer from it likewise, that he had been a star of some dura- 
tion, or he would not have created such bitter jealousy. Fur- 
thermore, it is known, that in 1589 he had a share in the Black 
Friars’ Theatre, with four names below him. Thus, it requires 
small stretch of credulity, to suppose him continually prosperous 
from his entrance in the attorney’s office. Indeed, he had 
scarcely time to be otherwise. Having seen his contemporaries 
accuse him of studying dramatic composition from the tragedies 

3 a 2 
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of Seneca, whilst at the desk, the probabilities are, that he only 
quitted it in conformity with his taste, and in consequence of 
some theatrical success during the periodical visits of the players 
to the town of Stratford. 

Thus far, however, the poetry of Shakespeare, though conducive 
to his biography, is not to be called autobiographical, which title 
must apply exclusively to that portion of his works which has 
hitherto been known as a collection of sonnets. These so-called 
sonnets (up to the present period so little understood, that one 
great critic has considered them addressed to a young man, and 
another to Queen Elizabeth at the age of sixty-five) Mr. Brown 
has, strangely enough at this time of day, clearly demonstrated 
to compose six consecutive poems, in the sonnet stanza. This is 
the great discovery of the book ; and a very valuable one it is, 
since, as the author observes, it is a key that unlocks a source of 
pure, uninterrupted biography, — at all events, for a considerable 
portion of time. That the sonnets are the genuine work of their 
reputed writer, no one who reads them can entertain a doubt, 
though the rareness of such readers may, very possibly, have 
created one in the minds of those to whom they are known only 
by name. We trust Mr. Brown may bring them more into 
fashion, since an advertisement at the end of his volume an- 
nounces that he is preparing an edition for the press. 

As it is no unimportant business in the biography of Shake- 
speare, to ascertain who were his friends, we will, in commence- 
ment, allow Mr. Brown to settle the question respecting the 
personage to wdiom the five first of these poems really are ad- 
dressed. 

“ The first difficulty, and to that, strangely enough, research has been 
chiefly confined, is the discovery of who was 4 Mr. W. H.’ Thorpe, 
their first publisher, inscribed them — ‘To the only begetter of these 
ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H.' ” — p. 38. 

“ From the Sonnets themselves we distinctly learn, by particular 
passages, and by their whole tenour, that ‘ W. H.’ must have been very 
young, remarkably handsome, of high birth and fortune, and a friend 
of Shakespeare. His youth and beauty, not being factitious advanta- 
ges, are constant themes for praise ; and his birth and fortune are proved, 
exclusive of other evidences, expressly fromr the following lines in the 
37 th Sonnet : 

“ For whether beauty, birth , or wealth , or wit, 

Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

Entitled in thy parts , do crowned sit, 

I make my love engrafted to this store ; 

So then lam not lame, poor, nor despised, 

Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give, 

That I ip thy abundance am sufficed, 

And by a part of all thy glory live.” — p. 41. 
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Amongst the ennobled friends of Shakespeare were 

“ William Earl of Pembroke, and Philip, his brother, Earl of Mont* 
gomery, to both of whom Heminge and Coodell dedicated their folio 
edition of Shakespeare. Their words in the dedication are, — ‘But 
since your Iordslyps have been pleased to think these trifles something 
heretofore, and have prosecuted both them, and their author living, 
vnth so much favour ; we hope, (that they outliving him, and he not 
uaving the fate common with some, to be executor to his own writings) 
you will use t^e same indulgence towards them, you have done unto 
their parent Consequently ‘ Mr. W. H.’ according to my perception, 
and as conjecture has already pointed out, may, with every probability 
short of certainty, have been William Herbert, afterwards, when 
the folio was published, William, Earl of Pembroke. Not only do the 
initials belong to the name, but the title, ‘ Mr.’ was not improperly 
applied to the eldest son of an Earl, there not having been, at that 
period, any grander title of courtesy. 

“ But it is necessary to consider the time when the Sonnets were 
written, together with the age of William Herbert, and they will not 
be found contradictory. Tlfat young nobleman might have been 
eighteen years old, not more, but probably a year younger, when the 
first part w as addressed to him ; an age when he might well be termed 
4 boy,’ and in accordance with the feeling of the poems. In proof of 
this, he was born in 1580, and it was in November, 1598, that Meres, 
in his Wit's Treasury , noticed the Sonnets of Shakespeare as being then 
circulated in manuscript among his friends.” — p. 40-41. 

We have a note appended, from Lodge’s Portraits, which in- 
forms us, that “in the spring of this year [1598], William 
Herbert, with his father’s consent, came to London, and conti- 
nued to reside there.” 

As the life of this \^illiam Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pem- 
broke, was much devoted to learning and poetry, it may be 
assumed, since every circumstance is in its favour, that, in the 
first flow of youth, when the love of poesy in such a mind is most 
strong, he sought out our poet, and proffered his friendship. 

To heighten the wonder that these poems should so long have 
remained a puzzle, the 152 stanzas of which they are composed, 
are actually divided into six nearly equal parts, each concluding 
with an appropriate eiwoy, which marks their bounds distinctly. 
The subjects Mr. Brown has settled to be as follows : — 

“ First Poem. Stanzas 1 to 26. To his friend , persuading him 
to marry. * 

“ Second Poem. Stanzas 27 to 55. To his friend \ who had robbed 
the poet of his mistress, forgiving him. 

“Third Poem. Stanzas 56 to 77. To his friend, complaining of 
his coldness , and warning him of life's decay . 

“Fourth Poem. Stanzas 78 to 101. To his friend , complaining 
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that he prefers another poets praises , and reproving him for faults that 
may injure his character. 

“ Fifth Poem. Stanzas 102 to 126. To his friend, excusing him- 
self for haring been some time silent , and disclaiming the charge of 
inconstancy. 

“ Sixth Poem. Stanzas 127 to 152. To his mistress, on her infi- 
delity.” — p. 46. 

To accommodate his reader with the immediate means of as± 
certain ing the propriety of the above explanations, the author 
has given the substance of each stanza. Indeed, his diligence 
and candour are entitled to all praise ; but how far his aim is 
answered, of exalting the private character of the great object of 
his admiration, may be a matter of discussion. 

In another part of his work, Mr. Brown lias a long and in- 
genious argument to prove that Shakespeare was no flatterer, and, 
generally speaking, we think him successful ; but we cannot as- 
sume with him, that truth can in nowise be flattery, which looks 
like an axiom suggested by his partiality, to defend a point where 
he knows that argument must fail. Let all credit for truth be 
yielded to the following samples of compliment paid to William 
Herbert in the first poem, and we imagine that, notwithstanding 
the high strain of poetry from which they aie condensed, it 
would be difficult to find an author who would be content to 
have written them. 

“ Stanza 1. In order that beauty may never die, we desire offspring 
from the fairest creatures ; hut you, loving none but yourself, are your 
own enemy. You, that are now the worlds fresh ornameut, are burying 
happiness in its bud, ami committing waste by parsimony. If you have 
not pity, ) ou, together w ith the gra\ o, will deprive the world of its due. 

“2. Should you be asked, when your yoAtli is no more, where is 
your beauty? where your lustiliood? it would be shameful and 
unavailing to reply, — ‘Within mv own deep-sunken eyes.* How much 
more praise-worthy would it be if you could answer, — ‘This fair child 
ot mine shall sum up my count, and make my old excuse/ — proving 
himself your successor in beauty. This were to be young again in 
age ; to see your blood w arm, when you feel it cold. 

“ 3. Look in your glass, and tell your face it is now time there should 
be a copy formed of it. If that duty is negla^Ud, the world is cheated, 
and some mother unblessed. For w hat virgin disdains to be your wife ? 
What man is sp foolish as to permit the love of self to thwart the love 
of offspring ? Your mother sees herself in you, in the lovely April of 
her days ; so you, hereafter, in spite of wrinkles, may see yourself as 
you are now. But if you live and die single, your resemblance is for 
* ever lost. 6 

“4. Why is your profitless beauty confined within itself? Nature 
gives nothing, but frankly lends to the free ; then, niggard of beauty, 
why do not you convert her gifts to use ? A miser without usance, why 
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can you not live by the use of such large sums? You deceive your- 
self in your own self-love. What account can you render to Nature 
when she calls you hence ? By not putting your beauty to use, it will 
die without being your executor.” — p. 57-58. 

Throughout *he poems the style of praise is the same. 4< But,” 
says Mr. Brown, “it may be asked, did Shakespeare meanly 
stoop to flatter an earl’s son for personal beauty ? Did he seek 
to make a profit out of the youth, at the expense of turning him 
into a coxcomb ?” This is a question which sets one’s conscience 
and one’s partialities by the ears sadly, and we would rather leave 
our reader to answer it as he thinks proper. One thing, how- 
ever, we must state, by way of guidance to his decision, and that 
is, we have read over the five poems to Master William Herbert 
very many times, and can perceive no hint in them that the 
writer was ever laid under obligation, of any kind whatsoever, 
to his friend, except for the trifling present of a pocket-book, 
which he gave away. It i^ perhaps, not too much to presume, 
that the peison who could be pleased witli the flattery to his 
beauty, would be little satisfied with the omission of his genero- 
sity, had he ever shewn any. Still it is hard to conceive tnat the 
great poet was not actuated by something more than friendship ; 
for, whatever other assaults that feeling may withstand, we do not 
believe it to be proof, like love, against the treachery of its ob- 
ject. That William Herbert was guilty of that crime to an 
extent to which human passions have, perhaps, never been re- 
conciled, appears in the title to the second poem, in which we 
learn a circumstance, unluckily by no means problematical, viz., 
that Shakespeare, in spite of his wife and family, had a mistress, 
and that Master Willftm Herbert, in spite of Mr. Brown’s in- 
formation that he is known to have been the worthiest nobleman 
of his day, ran away with her. The* mode in which the patron 
took the poet’s advice, to transmit to posterity a copy of his 
handsome face, was certainly no bad satire on the style m which 
that advice was given ; yet, notwithstanding this offence, we 
presently find Shakespeare lamenting that ne has shewn any* 
anger at the transaction, and wishing his friend joy of his bar- 
gain. 

“ 40. Take all I love ; you had all, before you took her. If you 
love her for my sake, I cannot blame you ; if otherwise I shall. Gentle 
thief, I forgive your robbery ; though you have stolen all my property; 
and though it is harder to bear a wrong from love than an injury from 
hate. Kill me by your blandishments tow an Is her, with spiteful* 
thoughts ; yet we must not be foes. 

“41. The licence you give yourself, forgetting me the while, well 
befits your youth and beauty, for temptation follows you every where. 
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You are gentle* therefore apt to yield ; you are beauteous, therefore to 
be wooed ; and when a woman woos, what woman’s son will deny her ? 
Ah me I but yet you should forbear, and chide your beauty and your 
straying youth, when they lead you, in their riot, to break not only your 
faith to me, but hcr’s. 

‘•42. I am grieved that you have her, for I loved hfer dearly; but it 
is a worse loss, through her means, to be deprived of you. I would 
fain excuse you both, by saying that my friend loves her for my sake* 
and that she loves you because you are my friend. If I lose you, it is 
her gain ; and the loss of her is my friend’s gain. But nry friend and I 
are one : so I may sweetly flatter myself that she still loves me and no 
other.” — p. 69. 

If this was mere friendship, we must believe Shakespeare’s ge- 
nerosity to have been even more miraculous than his genius. 
Mr. Brown has suggested, for the benefit of those whose enthu- 
siasm may not carry their credulity so far as his own, that the 
motive for the first poem might have been gratitude for patron- 
age bestowed upon the Black Friars Theatre. If he had found 
it of so much importance, it was certainly worth maintaining, in 
the second, by the cession of a mistress who is described to have 
been herself the most culpable party. 

How long the acquaintance continued, we cannot tell; for the 
poems to \Vilham Herbert occupy only a space of three years, as 
we learn from the last of them. 

" Three winters* cold 

Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 

■x * * * * * * 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green.” 

It would seem, that the style of society to which he was intro- 
duced by this scion of nobility, or in which he met him, gave a 
material turn to his ambition. More refined habits probably 
confirmed his naturally refined mind in a disgust to the coarse 
lives of the players, with whom he never could have felt more 
than a professional sympathy ; and we find him, at the age of 
thirty-seven, expressing shame at his calling, as well as at the 
effect it had produced upon him. 

“ Alas ! ’tis true I have gone here and there. 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts.” * * # * 

* O for my sake do thou with fortune chide, 

Tfye guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means, which public manners breeds. 

“ Thence comes it that my name receives a brandy 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 

Pity me then.” * * * * — pp. 38-39. 
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It is true, however, that this more sensitive character may, in 
some degree, have owed its origin to other causes, for, in the 
poem immediately preceding this, he apparently complains of ill 
success ; a misfortune of wliich description must probably have 
been far more galling to him than the generality of his admirers 
would suppose, since all writers upon him have agreed in his 
carelessness of fame. This has been imagined from his having 
ieft no publication of his works, and, as his poems testify, very 
erroneously. • The instances they furnish, wherein he promises 
immortality to the person celebrated, are numberless; and, 
should they not be sufficient to establish his yearnings for that 
prize, and his confidence in obtaining it, we may turn to the 
envoy to the second poem, which proves him in nowise less san- 
guine than the bards of old : — 

“ Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme," &c. — p. 71 . 

The posthumous publication of the plays, forms no real con- 
tradiction ; for it may easily be concluded, with Mr. Brown, that 
the delay was considered important to the interests of the theatre, 
in which his share seems to have continued until his death. Ad- 
mitting this, there is much force in the reasoning whereby our 
author accounts for his belief, that Shakespeare’s omission of pre- 
parations for printing are ascribable to accident. 

“ There are a few words in the Dedication to the first folio, by 
Heminge and Condell, his friends and copartners, of strong implication 
that not only was his death unexpected, but that it was his intention to 
publish his dramas himself. His works, they say, ‘ outliving him , and 
he not having the fate , common with some, to be executor to his own 
writings ,* &c. How c^i these expressions be interpreted otherwise 
than thus ? — ‘ It was his intention to be the executor of his own writings, 
but he was prevented by an untimely fate.’ And in still stronger words, 
they say in their Preface , — ‘It had beene-a thing, we confesse, worthie 
to have been wished, that the author himself had lived to have set forth 
and overseen his owne writings ; but since it hath been ordained other- 
wise, and he by death departed from that right, we pray you, &c/ 

“As for the patience with which, we are told, he endured the piracies* 
of booksellers, and the use they made of his name to works not written 
by him, this by no meahs*proves that he was reckless of his productions. 
It may with equal force be said, that, resolved to publish his works 
himself, their piracies and abuse of his name would, in the end, do him 
no injury. But it is not clear that he was patient ; all we know, is, that 
he and his partners were called the ‘ grand possessors;’ *and that to steal 
from them any one of his plays, was so far difficult, as to be a matter of 
public boasting, as may be seen in the preface to the first edition, 1609, 9 
of Troilus and Cressida ” — p. 197-8. 

What farther insight may be obtained into the history and 
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feelings of this wonder of die world, by means of the poems, we 
will leave the reader to obtain by a reference to them, aided by 
the keen and just remarks of the able writer who has now first 
made them intelligible. We believe that the only causes of dif- 
ference with Mr. Brown, will arise from his dogg;ed determina- 
tion to believe nothing to the disparagement of the being who 
has formed the most delightful contemplation of his life. This 

g ratitude is so amiable, that we could be well content to be misled' 
y it in like manner ; but our profession is the sometimes dis- 
agreeable one of shewing the truth. The following passage will 
substantiate our charge against Mr. Brown, and the remarks 
thereon exemplify what we say of ourselves : — 

“ I fear some readers may be surprised that I have not yet noticed a 
certain fault in Shakespeare, *i glaring one, — his having a mistress, 
while he had a wife of his own, perhaps, at Stratford. May no persons 
be inclined, on this account, to condemn him with a bitterness equal to 
their own virtue I For myself, I confess I have not the heart to blame 
him at all, — purely because he so keenly reproaches himself for his 
own sin and folly Fascinated as he was, lie did not, like other poets 
similarly guilty, directly or by implication, obtrude his own passions on 
the world as reasonable law s. Had such been the case, he might have 
merited our censure, possibly our contempt. On the contrary, he con- 
demned and subtiued his fault, and may therefore be cited as a good 
rather than as a bad example. Should it he* contended that he seems to 
have quitted his mistress more on account of her unwortlnness than 
from conscientious feelings, I have nothing to answer beyond this: I 
will not join in seeking after questionable motives for good actions, 
well knowing, by experience, that when intruded on me, they have been 
nothing but a nuisance to my better thoughts.” — p. 98-99 

To all this we are supplied with abundamt answers by our pre- 
vious quotations from Mr. Brown’s own page, which shews it 
unnecessary to inquire by what sort of feelings Shakespeare was 
prompted to quit his mistress, because the stark-staring fact is, 
that**//*? quitted him. 

We are told, that some portions of this work were delivered in 
.lectures to a scientific institution. If the foregoing paragraph 
was included, and the said institution chanced to be upon the 
principle of some others, where the lecturer is subject to a cross- 
examination from the members, upon what may appear his dis- 

K u table points, we suspect that, with all his eloquence, he must 
ave had warn? work to maintain his ground. 

Encouraged probably by his successful research in the poems, 
•Mr. Brown has pursued his purpose still farther and examined 
minutely into some of the dramas of Shakespeare. In these 
likewise he has made some plausible discoveries which are well 
worth attention ; and he considers that many more are to be 
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made. If so, there is no one more capable of hunting them out 
than himself ; and we only hope he will not store them up in his 
mind, as he has done by the present ones, for the unconscionable 
term of ten years. We have a great respect for posterity, but no 
idea of labouring for it exclusively. 

There is, however, one of these discoveries which we think 
open to dispute. It is, that Shakespeare, previous to the com- 
position of the Merchant of Venice, made a visit to Italy. We 
do not deny* that there is much close reasoning in support of 
this; and the commencement of it is gratifying, because it proves 
that he was, at all events, at the age of thirty-three, in no want 
of the means of travelling. 

“ A few years since, it might have been contended, agreeably to the 
general opinion, that he had not sufficient means for travelling, unless 
towards the close of his life. Hero again, we have to express our obli- 
gation to Mr. Collier for the following facts, supported by irrefragable 
documents, brought to light by him. When Shakespeare was only in 
his twenty -sixth year, in Notember 1589, he was one of the sixteen 
shareholders, the twelfth on the list, in the Blackfriars Theatre. Seven 
years after this, when that theatre was to be repaired, his name had 
risen to the fifth on the list ; and he was also, together with his partners 
at Blackfriars, one of the shareholders in the Globe Theatre, at Bank- 
side. In seven years more his name stood the second on the list, in a 
patent granted by James the First. In 1608, when lie was forty-four 
years old, the Blackfriars Theatre was* valued, owing to the city of 
Londons having proposed to purchase it ; and he then possessed no less 
than four shares, each rated at £333. 6s. Hd. together with the whole 
(as is stated) of 4 the wardrobe and properties,’ for which he asked 
£500. All this amounts to £1,433. 6s*. 8 d. possibly a larger sum than 
could have been obtained had he sought to sell the property, though he 
values the yearly profit of* each share at no more than seven years* pur- 
chase. But if we calculate it at only one half of his estimate, and 
reckon the value of money as five times increased since that period, his 
theatrical property alone was worth, in our present money, £3,583. 6s. 8d. 
Besides this, however, which we learn from other documents, he had 
previously paid off a mortgage of forty pounds on his mother’s property ; 
he had made a purchase of a small messuage, with bam, garden, amk 
orchard, at Stratford, for sixty pounds ; he had bought 107 acres of land 
in or near that borough for £320 (equal to £1,600 at present); he had 
given £4*40 (equal to £2,200 at present) for a lease of a moiety of the 
tithes at Stratford ; and it is also conjectured he had lent money on 
mortgage. From this statement it will be seen he was possessed of 
nearly eight thousand pounds of our present value, a proof at once of 
his prosperity and prudence from the time he first married in London • 
especially if we consider he had a wife and children to support, ana 
probably parents and their children to assist ; for we may well believe 
the clearing a debt of forty pounds on his mothers property was not 
a solitary proof of his affection towards them. I am delighted to bring 
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forward these proofs of the reward bestowed on his genius ; there is 
enough to prove in them that he might have well and wisely afforded 
the expense of a visit to Italy as early as 1597> the year before the 
Merchant of Venice was entered at Stationers* Hall. Lest a doubt 
should be entertained on this essential point, I need only mention that 
in a letter extant from one of his townsmen, Mr. Richard Quiney, we 
find Shakespeare so early as 1597-8 was enabled to purchase land in 
his own county, and was talked of as an influential person in Stratford." 
— pp. 101-2-3. 

* 

The argument is continued by the demonstration of the poet’s 
improvement in the language, customs, and geography of Italy. 
A demonstration which we have examined with care, and are 
ready to admit. Still we find ourselves inclined to side with 
Mr. Brown’s alternative position, viz: — “ That he has, at any 
rate, made known Shakespeare’s wonderful graphic skill in repre- 
senting to the life, Italian characters and Italian manners and 
customs — solely from books and hearsay.” It is difficult to 
believe that Shakespeare with his engagements at the theatre as 
manager, player, and author, could have afforded so much time 
as would have been required, especially in those days, for an ex- 
pedition to Venice. That he should have stayed there long 
enough to acquire the language, as is presumed by Mr. Brown, 
is still more improbable. Besides, if he went to Venice, would 
he have seen no other places of which a trace could have been 
discernible in his writings? According to Mr. Brown’s chrono- 
logical order of the plays, Henry the Fifth and As you like it 9 
appeared in the two years following the Merchant of Venice ; 
yet he takes no means to prove a sojourn in France , or even a 
journey through it. Had there been anything from which such 
a proof might have been deduced, it is not likely that he could 
have passed it over. To be sure, if we were members of Mr. 
Brown’s Institution, and upheld this position, we would defend 
ourselves against a badgering by maintaining that Shakespeare 
went by sea , and demanding boldly on what other occasion he 
could have obtained the nautical knowledge displayed in the first 
scene of the Tempest. 

Mr. Brown’s spirit of discovery is next directed to Shakespeare’s 
learning and knowledge. In the first article he rather unneces- 
sarily combats an absurd opinion of some of his predecessors, that 
a boy cannot be sufficiently grounded in the classics at a grammar 
school to complete, of himself, their acquirement afterwards. 
The argument is good, but we glean nothing from it to drive us 
ifrom our old opinion, that the learning of Shakespeare was, after 
his early youth, a mere chance collection, such as might naturally 
be obtained in reading up the subjects for his various dramas. 
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The discussion of his dramatic knowledge and art is managed 
with great taste and power ; and, were we not fearful of trans- 
gressing the limits usually accorded to the notice of a single 
volume, we would willingly extract that portion entire. It is the 
condensed result of a life’s devotion to the proprieties of the 
drama, and weeare persuaded that no one who has not devoted a 
life to them can read this essay without improving his judgment. 
The necessity of qualifying truth with a certain impression of 
improbability in order to give it a truthful appearance, would, at 
first sight, seem paradoxical; but in Mr. Brown’s reasoning 
thereupon we see nothing to disputa. 

“ Dramatic representation, like painting, appeals in an eminent degree 
to the imagination. In proportion as we draw the chain closer between 
distant times and the present day, we attract the sympathy of an audience. 
Human nature, though never varying in its essential properties and distinc- 
tions, is, however, capable of so many modifications caused by remoter 
and national manneis, that it may not always be instantly recognized. 
Now, in a theatre instant recognition is necessary; for, if once the 
audience attempts to argue itsflf into sympathy, the poet’s claim to rigid 
tTUth will be unavailing. That very fact of making foreigners, or our 
British ancestors in Lear’s time, speak in our own language, is an ap- 
proximation to our sympathy, while it is absurd to our understanding. 
If, moreover, it is possible to drop a modern allusion or fact, well nigh 
unperceived in the dialogue, it will have the magical effect of linking the 
past with the present, through the imagination, even with the veriest 
Dookworm, for the moment, and we care not for his after cool reflection. 
Great art is requisite for the management of these linkings together; and 
many are of opinion that they are best left to the comic characters, 
because with them a laugh, should it chance to be raised, passes for 
nothing against the poet, while it assists his purpose. Every thing in 
the drama, saving the* grand principles of human nature, is fiction 
wrought by art into verisimilitude, not into absolute identity. While 
the language must breathe of the very time and place wherein it is sup- 
posed to be spoken, it must be poetical and picturesque ; and, to agree 
with it, an air of poetry should be thrown over the scenery. At some 
future period, should the stage have appropriate scenery as well as dresses, 
the aid of the antiquary will be welcome. There will then be no fear of the 
minutest attention to propriety; the more accurate the more. instructive* 
the link between reality and fiction will never be broken, as long as the 
stage lamps are not mistaken for daylight. But the same accuracy must 
not always attend the dresses ; our sense of delicacy would sometimes be 
offended ; sometimes too close an adherence to costume would be misun- 
derstood. For instance, you have told me a Venetian lady must not 
leave her house unless attired in black, yet Desdemona in mourning, for 
so would her dress be interpreted, would contradict the text. In the 
same way a departure from the exactness of chronology in language is 
necessary, as well as for an appeal to the imagination. If ever the time 
should arrive when critics insist on the laws of the drama being the same 
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as those of history, the poet who has no opportunity of inserting a para- 
graph or note, by way of explanation as he goes on, may meet with the 
applause of a few but never of the many. The effect of the drama con- 
structed on such rules would be too cold, too distant, too abstract. Man's 
everyday feeling could not be raised, could not be approached. Imagi- 
nation would resent its being left in so inert a state ; ai^d though the un- 
derstanding might have nothing to argue against those laws, passion 
would be faintly excited, and the drama would ratliei become a poem, 
possibly an interesting one, not a scene of active, busy life, in which, 
with one accord, we heartily sympathise. — p. 163-5. 

Farther on, Mr. Brown advocates improbabilities upon a 
broader scale, as being absolutely essential to works of fiction, 
and we are by no means sure that an author of such works would 
not do well to read what is here said, and ponder upon it. 

Many new traits of Shakespeare are suggested, as we advance, 
under the head of His Moral Character , and, as we have nothing 
to say against them, we are happy in believing them correct. 
We will not, however, detract from the interest they are calcu- 
lated to afford in their collective foftn, by particularizing more 
than one, wherein the author successfully substitutes for the 
poet’s propensity to taint his writings with licentious allusion and 
expression, a disposition to scrupulous purity both in the one 
and the other. No one who reads will fail in agreeing that — 

“ Had lie lived to edit his own works, doubtless the greater and the 
worse part of lus objectionable passages would have been unknown, par- 
ticularly in liis comic scenes. Buffoon actors, like Tarlton, Ins fellow in 
the theatre, prided themselves in adding to the text, and were greatly 
applauded according to their extemporaneous witticisms. These crept 
into the text, and became a cause of complaint on the part of Shake- 
speare, as we read in Hamlet’s advice to the players. 1 ’ — p. 211. 

u After all, such passages are far from being numerous, and may be 
spared without the slightest injury to the text; — another proof of their 
having been interpolated. Shakespeare himself has let us know, in his 
poems to Master William Herbert, how disreputable, in his estimation, is 
licentious conversation ; and he forcibly contends that a libertine’s autho- 
rity over his company, or his grace in uttering it, renders it the more 
^dangerous : 

‘Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds.’” — p. 212-13. 

In the course of the volume we had great hopes of finding 
sfrme more probable guess than we have hitherto met with, 
respecting the peculiar nature of Shakespeare's religion; but 
Mr. Brown heve confesses himself as much at fault as others have 
been. The poems make no allusion to it, neither do the draniasu 
^Indeed, the more he might have been imbued with religion, the 
less likely should we be to find the subject mentioned in such 
works. Vrom the general tone, however, of their morals, and 
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the benevolence towards human nature, whfcli we believe never 
fails to be apparent where the business of the scene will admit erf 
it, we can scarcely doubt that he had some certain principle 
whereby to direct himself, and that this principle was not the 
mere result of natural feeling. A motive like this would, in the 
most equably instituted persons, be far too capricious to pro- 
duce a uniform course through such a length as the works of Shake- 
speare, and that it would be very steady in a being so intensely 
sensitive as the most accurate describer of passion that ever yet 
the world ha^ beheld, is least of all to be imagined. We are not, 
however, left to a mere inference from these circumstances, for 
the abhorrence to sin, so widely manifested by his persons of the 
drama, is, in his poem to his mistress, expressed in the first per- 
son, and applied to his own conduct, so as to convince us that 
religion of some sort had a strong hold on him. There is, 
besides this, his sonnet to his soul, which goes farther than 
anything else to place the question beyond dispute : — 

tO HIS SOUL. 

‘ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

Fool'd by those rebel pow’is that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 

Painting the outward walls so costly gay { 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge ? Is this thy body’s end 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store : 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within beefed, without be rich no more : 

So shall thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 

And, Death once dead, there’s no more dying then.” — p, 222. 

Admitting then that he was not wanting in religion, we cannot 
agree with Mr. Brown, that it is unimportant or unfair to use 
the same mode of investigation into its peculiar nature which we 
have adopted with respect to other portions of his character p 
especially since he has himself helped us to one important fact, in 
his epitaph, which, till^ts genuineness is disproved, may, as pro- 
perly as any other, be classed amongst his autobiographical poems. 
This little document at all events refutes the supposition which 
we are told has gone abroad of his having been a deist, and 
establishes our claim to him as a fellow-Chnstian. All that we 
have to learn is whether he was a Catholic or a Protestant, and * 
this question is surrounded by the age in which he lived with 
peculiar difficulties. The alternations of the Catholic and Pro- 
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testant faith, daring the reigns of Henry the. Eighth, and Mary, 
and Elizabeth, were rapid and Violent. Long after 'die estabiisn- 
mentof Protestantism it must in all likelihood nave been weak and 
wavering*, excepting amongst those who embraced It from spirit 
of party or the hope of preferment ; mid thousands who declared 
for the new persuasion must yet have cast an ! njjb Of auction 
towards that of their fathers. At the time of our poet it must 
have been difficult even for contemporaries to assign to each 
other their particular tenets, and the only cases in which we may 
now with certainty form conclusions respecting* so distant jbl 
^period, are where persons arp -known to have distinguished them- 
selves by polemical discussion or vilification. Thus, the faith of 
Ben Jongon, and the majority of his fellow-dramatists, if they en- 
tertained any faith at all, was decidedly Protestant (the doubt 
we have signified arises from the imptgfoability that a sincere 
participant in either faith can be guilty of outrage upon the 
other) — was decidedly Protestant, because the Catholic priest* 
with all sacred things peculiar to hpn, was too often made the 
butt of their satire, and the stepping-stone to patronage. Nothing 
of this unworthy disposition, however, has tarnished the pages of 
the noble genius, the simple likelihood of whose participation 
in the unfashionable creed, would, in our opinion, atone for 
the errors of af host of rivals. This simple likelihood lies not 
only in his having abstained from such religious buffoonery as 
he must hare perceived to be most acceptable to Elizabeth and her 
court, but likewise in the decidedly reverential feeling with 
whieh he has portrayed the minister of religion on all occasions. 
So striking a contrast to the taste of the day, may, in fact, be de- 
cisive in tile minds of most of our readers that Shakespeare 
certainly never was a seceder from the faith in which he was 
bom— more especially since we have never heard an argument to 
induce a belief that he adopted any other. 

The last portion of Mr., Brown’s work, is devoted to a chrono- 
logical order of the plays, with some very amusing and instructive 
remarks upon them; but, as nothing of consequent is drawn 
.-out illustrative of the character of their great author, we do not 
consider* this “in our bond,” which was solely to treat of 
biography. We can only express a hearty ‘wish tint genius had 
never found a worse commentator. < , * t > 

In cWpg the volume and Tecommend«qpit etron^y to the 
reader’s perusal, we are fain to add to our snaky expressions of 
satisfaction the assurance that we shall look to any future produc- 
* tion iff the same pen with high interest, eince nothing, we are • 
“ persuaded, will fau-from it wfaicjr is not-indicative of research^ 
originality, aoA discrimination. 
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Art. IV. — 1. The French Revolution, A History, in Three Vo~ 
luma. By Thomas Carlyle. Vol. I. The Bast He. VoL H. 
The Constitution* Vol. III. The Guillotine* London. 1837. 
2. Syllabus of a Course of Lecturer on the History of Literature , 
or the sucG&j&ive Periods of European Culture . By Mr. 

Carlyle. LJelivered at the Marylebone Institution in the 
Months of April, May, and June, 1838. 

S. Sartor Resartus, tyc. 1838. 

W E take Shame to ourselves that We have suffered die work 
whose title stands first at thp head of this article so long 
to escape our attention. The striking peculiarities of style,— no 
less than the originality of thought, aud deepness of erudition,— 
of which its pages give the proof, ought naturally to have attracted 
a very minute consideration, even had the subject upon which it 
has been written been less momentous, less soul-stirring, than 
that of the great French Revolution. Many books, and of 
most varied descriptions, — §ouvenirs, Memoirs, Biographies, and 
so-called Histories, — have been laid before the public from its 
first outbreak down to our own times, each professing, and some 
of them perhaps not undeservedly, 1o throw a modicum of light 
on the causes and sequels of that important phenomenon. Many 
similar works are still threatened us, — not to' mention the 
“ Correspondence” of the various actors, great and small, which 
friends and executors, sons by birth, .and sons by adoption, have 
already published, and may hereafter publish — the posthumous 
outgoings of their own revered party -chiefs, royalist, constitu- 
tional, jacobin. So that the appearance of a work like that before 
us, prepared, too, in the very presence of those which preceded 
it, by one as yet knoww indeed to few, but to those in all respects 
chosen few, known only to be honoured, . — might reasonably 
have justified the hope that at last we were to have a history af 
that great event, which* adopting ofily that which was valuable 
in the experiences of those former writers, should succeed in fill- 
ing the niefte in the world's archives, which, had it depended 
merely on such as them, would most assuredly liave never been® 
filled at* all. But we do not regret the delay : a seasonable one 
it is surely, since it enables us to do our work more effectually, 
by blending with the consideration of the author's views on the 
greafc*event of modern times, another consideration materially 
helping out the first. We allude to his Lectures on the History 
of the spiritual Progression of Europe from the earliest down to 
the present period. It would in any case have been necessary to 
attempt some delineation of our authors peculiar opimoUB, with 
a view to the better appreciation of his book ; but in 1 no Way 
vol. v. — no. x. 2 b 
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could we have so clearly and forcibly illustrated our remarks as 
we could desire to do, out for this seasonable exposition of them 
which we have heard from his own lips. Indeed, great and ab- 
sorbing as his historical subject appears, we half question whether 
we do not feel more anxiety to set the author himself in a right 
point of view before our Catholic readers, than to*do the same by 
the French Revolution. Or, rather, we would entertain the 
hope that, if we should succeed in doing the former to the satis- 
faction of our readers, they will be led to consult Mr. Carlyle’s 
own pages, and so do the latter for themselves ! We proceed at 
once, therefore, to a brief jfketch of the very remarkable man 
whoso work forms the basis of this article. 

Mr. Carlyle, we have said, is one of very peculiar opinions. 
And yet some of these opinions are to be so called only by rela- 
tion to this country ; they will not sound strangely to our readers 
who are tolerably familiar with the new ways of thinking now in 
vogue among the Germans, and their continental disciples every- 
where. We allude in particular to yhat, after all, is the life- 
giving principle in all intellectual matters, — Religious Belief, 
in saying this, we are far from seeking to attribute to Mr. Car- 
lyle the infidelity of Germany or any other country; for to do so 
would be to fly in the very teeth of his own sincere and heartfelt 
professions of d better faith. Nor would we hesitate to abandon 
such conclusions as we have come to on the nature of his Chris- 
tianity, however well-founded they appear to us, and however 
extraordinary that abandonment must seem, if Mr. Carlyle had 
let fall one syllable in any page of his numerous writings that 
might invite us to believe ourselves in the wrong, and him incon- 
sistent. But as on this he seems studiously to avoid committing 
himself by a premature avowal of his owfti religious creed, — we 
sa y premature* and the sequel will show why we say it, — we have 
nothing for it but to determine for ourselves, by a calm and 
candid perusal of what things he has at different times let fall 
upon matters of religious belief, — the leading character of the 
opinions which he himself entertains on that subject 
v And w§ cannot but confess that, even had we not known Mr. 
Carlyle to be a fervent follower of certain great German writers, 
we should have readily understood, front his own productions, 
the source of his inspirations to be German. Our readers will 
remember that, in Germany, about the close of the last century, 
that rage of. cavil and contention, which the scholastic philoso- 
phers had tended so fatally to keep alive, till it became strong 
'enough of itself to gain the mastery over faith, first in the inter- 
mediate stage of Protestantism, and then in various successive 
stages of scepticism, down to atheism, the last and lowest of all,-— 
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that this spirit, thus resulting in the absorption of its own mate- 
rial, in inanition self-produced, very naturally and quietly laid 
itself down in the land of its birth and died ; tne only amends it 
had it in its power to make for having been born there ! Never- 
theless, it died not childless : the rancour of denial has left be- 
hind it as fatal # an enemy as itself to the faith, under the garb of 
indifference, or as it has chosen for its self-justification to be 
styled, — Pantheism. Of the actual distinctions and points of re- 
semblance between the atheist and the pantheist, — between the 
negation of tfie existence of God, and the negation of any exist- 
ence that is not a portion of God,-We» shall not here speak, nor 
do more than invite our readers to study for themselves the 
Christian philosophers of the continent, who, in our own days, 
have triumphantly assailed pantheism at large. But there is one 
especial doctrine of the pantheists, flowing immediately from their 
fundamental dogma, and yet so insidious and captivating when 
it stands alone, and is not accompanied by a formal profession of 
the principles whereon it rests, that we should not wonder if it has 
tended more to prolong the separation of sincere and devout 
minds from the communion of the Church, than the subtlest of 
Protestants, or the more formal sceptics, could have done, in the 
present temper of things. We mean the law of progression and 
mutability, — a favourite and much-current doctrine of the 
pantheists. This law has for its basis a very correct but greatly 
misapplied assumption, that, in his spiritual and temporal state, 
man is capable of an undeterminedly advancing perfection 
upon earth, and that his good deeds are only so many steps 
on the road to it. But this indefinite perfectibility is viewed as 
wholly incompatible with the immortality of dogma, — the “ eter- 
nity of creed,” whereon the belief of the Catholic Christian re- 
poses. For, if the whole history of man and of the universe 
around him be but a fast-succeeding series of self-creations, 
the self-decayings, and the self-renewings of the same God, — if 
God be the ever-changing, and the ever-changing be God, — how 
should the religion which honours Him possess a character which 
he hath not? His revealed will, — how should jt be aught higher 
than a mere time-^pduring system of the universe, adapting 
itself to the changes that belong thereto ? His worship,-— what 
else but a mere form, an instrument whereof men may serve 
themselves for a season, till, in their progression homeward to 
the divine centre whence they emanated, they shall have left it 
far behind them ? Moral laws, whatever their origin, human or 
divine, are, for the same reason, perishable too: virtue and vice/ 
what are they but the forms and conventional phrases of a state 
of existence whereunto they are only suitable because tbat state 
«. * 2b2 
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remains as yet one of infancy ; because the men — who appreciate 
these distinctions of good and evil in their judgments of the 
phases under which the actions of the All-God are commonly 
made manifest — have not yet grown out of these opinions, ana 
learned to recognize in the manhood of the true pantheist a bet- 
ter clue to the government of their own lives? *With all this 
awful blasphemy, however, we cannot afford the time to trifle, 
and we mention it only to attain to a clearer perception of the 
mode in which this anarchy of the intellect is tending towards a 
renewal of ancient order. And when, in the hope of a like con- 
summation, we reflect that w*f live in a land and among a people 
whose Christianity possesses just so much of resemblance to the true 
faith of Christ, as to darken conviction and sharpen resistance to 
his word, and whose system of thought is so based on negations, 
doubts, and argumentations, as to withstand remonstrance ever 
the more that to withstand it uprightly and consistently is de- 
monstrated to be impossible : — when we remember to have wit- 
nessed in a neighbouring land “ to what base uses” this thing may 
come at last, let us tremble to think that there may exist a necessity 
by which these are the only uses to which it ever can come, — and 
that, in these results, it is at last to work itself out among us too, if 
unchecked much longer in its track of desolation ; — we, in these 
circumstances, shall find much reason “ to rejoice and be glad,” 
if, before that last sad consummation, a principle of a different 
character shall supervene, — even though it be absorbing, destroy- 
ing, chaotic, while it lasts, — provided that it do for scepticism 
here, what pantheism has already very effectually done for the 
old scepticism of the Continent ! If “ men* have forgotten the 
creation” of Christian faith, and if it have become necessary that 
God “ renew” in their hearts that spiritual creation, let us re- 
member that, in the history of that other creation, too — the crea- 
tion of the outward world — chaos preceded ! Anything should 
be welcome to us before that dogged obstinacy of unbelief, which 
entrenches itself behind a rigidly dogmatic theosophy of its own 
creation, and believes itself at once sceptic and orthodox ! 

< To the mew, therefore, of the pantheist, while, on the one 
hand, there is no religious or moral creed thjtt can be pronounced 
eternal,' or even co-enduring with this nether world, — so, on the 
other hand, no system of belief that influences action deserves 
reprobation merely on dogmatic grounds. They are willing, — to 
use a favourite? quaintness of Mr. Carlyle, <c to take the fact as, it 
stands there, and not to quarrel with it for being there !” And 
•herein consists one of the two peculiarities of the system, which. 
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in a great measure, redeem it in our eyes. For, with this prin- 
ciple steadily in view, all that is recognizable in Catholicity,— in 
her whole history from her birth in the manger, through count- 
less vicissitudes, to her present state, — stands at once appreciable 
by all ; for when, or by whom, has Catholicity been misconstrued 
and slandered, # but in days when hatred of her rule was the only 
passport to the new land of peace and brotherhood? but by 
system-makers, precisians, who, in their solicitude after new 
things, were most systematically anxious, fairly or foully, to get 
rid of the old? Not so with the founders of Neo-Pantheism. 
They have no wish for a moment to depreciate the world that 
has gone before them ; and, therefore, not that portion of it 
which, though they know it not, still subsists in pristine strength, 
and will alone survive the coming catastrophe ! Hence the depth 
and grave sincerity of those admirable delineations of the middle 
ages, and their actors, so especially the ages of faith and faithful 
men; hence the Voigts, the Hiirters, and their colleagues. And 
although some of their readers, adopting their views on the past, 
have thereupon altogether relaxed in their hostility to the Church, 
and entered into its communion, not the less do these their pre- 
cursors in that good work of healing and making whole the 
Church’s wounds, believe her to be as one long fynce dead, but 
still retaining the aspect of vitality, — and thus they remain with- 
out her pale, unconscious that, though in those wounds there was 
pain and anguish, yet that they were not, could not have been, 
mortal; and that she lives now, as ever, for the solace and resto- 
ration of her children returning once more, wearied and repent- 
ant, from their prodigal and mournful pilgrimage ! Upon what 
this opinion of Catholicism having worn itself out is founded, it 
is hard to say; but that it exists is as lamentably certain, as to 
account for it is difficult. A most unhappy phenomenon ! They 
who have M the key of knowledge, ”^use it, indeed, unconsciously 
for the good of others, — but “enter in themselves” they cannot ! 
Truly a transition-state : Yesterday was a day of presumptuous 
turpitudes and wickedness ; the morrow is for us a season of 
much hope, but still of much peril ; — meanwhile what # more can 
we predicate of to-day t than that it is intercalary? It is ours to 
improve it now, that so, by our labours, it may ripen into a gol- 
den morrow: epx ET ^ * V W And we say that this appreciation of 
our Church, imperfect though it be, is a great stej) gained toward 
reconcilement, — a great help to future enterprise.* So, too, and 
here we come to the other of the two saving peculiarities in this 
pantheistic system, we must by no means conclude that these* 
believers in the deadness of Catholic belief, do thereby debar 
themselves, even in their own eyes, from all prospect of a future 
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change in that opinion. On the contrary, they proclaim, as we 
have observed, a most especial aversion to any thing like a final- 
ity of creed ; their desire is to be perpetually changing and 
bettering in their views; they look forward from day to day with 
the full assurance of becoming more and more approached to the 
truth, and disembarrassed of error; and though tile truth should 
at last appear to them in the now objectionable garb of Catho- 
licism itself, yet would these men embrace it, having no pre- f 
dileciions to indulge — no resentments to gratify.” ,We need not 
say that when their discursive wanderings shall light upon this 
point, there they will end: tneir impracticable theories of infinite 
progression, will resolve themselves into the better-understood 
dogma of perfectibility, as taught in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. 

In the mean time, there arc many persons of clear intelligence 
and devout mind, Protestants, for instance, who, unable, yet 
most anxious, to reconcile with their aspirations after the positive 
and true, the gulfs and voids presenfed by their faulty, incon- 
sistent manner of belief, come at last to ask of this supposed law 
of mutation the apology it offers for their own contradictions. 
Yet, in embracing the aid it affords them, they seek to make a 
Christian thing, of it ; and though we cannot but smile at that 
vain attempt, we cannot, at the same time, deny that it is infi- 
nitely less unchristiau than the Protestantism, or scepticism, or 
rationalism of past times. The very doubts and uncertainties 
which beset it, forbid fanaticism in error; and prejudice, after 
all, is the chief, and occasionally the only, enemy of the faith. 
The danger to be apprehended from this scion of pantheism, is 
of another kind. The men of active mimjs were, while Dialec- 
ticism lasted, the worst foes of Catholicism ; in the new order of 
things, the quietists will offer the most resistance to that u hon- 
ourable action.” It can never satisfy the men of enquiring 
mind, and fully imbued with their own principles ; the love of 
dogma will tend to fixedness of dogma. Meanwhile, they love 
the positive, — abhor negations, — and hold the Christian faith on 
a pantheistic basis. This is the case with Mr. Carlyle; obviously 
so to his readers; in all probability unknewn to Mr. Carlyle 
himself. 

But while we say this, once more let us carefully guard against 
misconstruction. We cannot, do not mean, that Mr. Carlyle is 
not a Christian. A fervent, sincere Christian is he, though not 
of the Catholic order. More than that, — we find him more and 
more departing from the ranks which produced him, more and 
more diverging from dissent, gradually approximating to the 
truth. When we look to what his countrymen, Hume and 
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Robertson, were, and then to what he is, shall we not bless the 
change ? The worst that Mr. Carlyle can find it in his honest 
heart to say of us, is, that our time is past, that we now exist no 
longer ; that, while Catholicity lasted, it did not amiss, but well ; 
that it now does well no more, only because it can exist no more ! 
An immense progress this ! Though the homage be not as yet 
ample enough, it is still much, — much especially for one nursed 
in the lap of a rigid Presbyterianism. For Mr. Carlyle is a Scot, 
in birth, in feeling : a warmer admirer of Knox we never knew ; 
— Luther ana Knox divide the mental empire over him. And 
this reminds us that Mr. Carlyle, in spite, if not in consequence, 
of the laws of “ infinite progress” and 44 finite creeds,” is not 
without his inconsistencies. We have him now praising llilde* 
brand — now lauding Martin Luther : now testifying of the 
beauty of Catholic repentance, and attributing to its inspiration 
the golden numbers of Dante — now denying that, till Luther, 
that doctrine was any other than a secret known to one or two 
of the more pious monks* now anathematising the inroads of 
logic on the demesne of faith — now censuring the Papal ana- 
thema pronounced upon those inroads. We have him by turns 
contented to put quietly up with any dogma, however erroneous 
and absurd, provided it be heartily believed in, and productive 
of practical results of an useful sort, — and again railing at the 
errors , per sc 9 of the Romish Church : by turns deploring the 
rationalism, argumentation, encyClopmdism, of the last three 
centuries, or exulting over their suicidal end impending upon the 
present century : ana again commending Luther and his myrmi- 
dons for their supposed recognition of the pure light of reason , 
— and dealing forth his convictions that, though 44 the venerable 
Hildebrand” may well be supposed a believer in Popery, the 
modern increment of learning and knowledge precludes the be- 
lief that any Catholic, 44 except a highly irrational one.” can pos- 
sibly be sincere ! For our parts, we demand only of Mr Carlyle 
for ourselves and our fellows, no greater favour than he lends to 
the construction and appreciation of our faithful forefathers : let 
him, if he really thinks that they did well, that they believed 
sincerely, that their Ji^tory— the history of the middle age — is 
but a record of what Gothe calls 44 the triumph of belief over 
unbelief— those two antagonist principles in man if, we say, it 
is thus he thinks of them, we entreat him to add us to their num- 
ber, and Judge of us in the same category as of ^hem ; for then 
we are willing to abide the inference he may draw from it, ready 
to confess ourselves of the unenlightened. Or rather, if he con- 
demns us merely because he thinks that the Catholics of this day 
have but preserved the dead forms of doctrine and discipline 
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bequeathed by their ancestors, but that the spirit of life which 
then animated them has fled for ever, let him study us once 
again : there are those among us whose word and work shall 
give him cause to review his hasty censure, and abandon an accu- 
sation certainly novel at this day and in this country. It is hard 
that the defamers of the middle age should seek td fix on us their 
groundless calumnies of the past; and that, on the other hand, 
when one of sincere mind appears and vindicates that glorious 
era, we should be told, through his lips, that we have no part in 
its glories, no sympathy, no affinity with its heroes. But we 
perceive here at work a peculiar species of enthusiasm, a fanati- 
cism against long-established formulas, excellent within limits, 
neprehensible only when carried to a too great extent. It is this 
aversion to mere formulas which so eminently characterises our 
author ; this hatred of form for the form’s sake, in an age where- 
in, for the most part, form and symbol are everything, genuine- 
ness and intrinsic worth nothing. The prevailing errors of our 
day are many : among the most sickly and nauseous of these, is 
that eternal setting of the sign above the thing signified, — that 
perpetual identification of the means with the end. By <c paper 
constitutions 11 shall, in these times, the Peninsula be civilized? 
by “ venerable constitutions,” shall a starving people be restrained 
from violence, and filled as with food? By State-Church endow- 
ments, shall our England be recognized for a prime model of a 
Christian commonwealth ? But we anticipate. For Mr. Car- 
lyle these helps are only valuable in themselves, in proportion to 
the extent to which good shall be realised* by them; otherwise, 
in his ears, the phraseologies within which form demands that we 
contain our speech, — as, for example, the terms, “ Enlightened 
Age,” “ Glorious Constitution,” “ Church r and State,” “ Great- 
est happiness of the greatest number,” “ Public Decorum,” and 
the like, — are perfectly lost and thrown away. He values all 
this precisely, as he emphatically says, “ according to the mean- 
ing there is in it,” and that meaning, one denoted by facts and 
actions, not simply by a spoken synonym. All the rest is to him 
‘t a Quackery,” “ a Formula,” “ a Sham.” And heartily do we 
concur in this. But Mr. Carlyle, we beg leave to tell lum, has 
reason to beware of a contrary error. There is a fanaticism 
against formulas, as there is one in their favour. True it is that 
an “ unmeaning formula” sickens and disgusts one : let us, how- 
ever, take heed lest we pronounce too soon and immaturely on 
the want of meaning in any given formula. On what evidence 
does he rely to support his sweeping conclusion that all Catho* 
licism is now nothing but a dead formula,, and that so it must 
ever be with a creed laying claim to, eternal duration ? If be 
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lays this doctrine down a priori , let him, in his turn, beware of 
& formulism which is the more dangerous, as its sphere is more 
comprehensive. We, too, a priori , demonstrate tne eternity of 
our creed, and we next maintain it by the secondary aid which 
an appeal to its long annals and to our interior consciousness will 
bestow. Till Mr. Carlyle shall have done as much, or either pavt, 
it will not be for him to treat our holy religion as one ot the 
dead formulas of human imagining. Nor are we satisfied with his 
definition of £ religious creea, which we have in more than one 
passage of his works, viz. “ a system of the universe;” nor with 
his application of the rules <jf .mutation existing in ordinary or 
worldly things, to this sublime, this divine transcendent thing. 
Let Mr. Carlyle receive our expostulations in a good spirit, for 
they are framed out of- a deep regard for his sincerity and good 
faith : let him be assured that, if his appreciation of modern 
events be faulty or imperfect, it is in this solitary but momentous 
particular, — the influence of the sound and healthy belief of 
Catholics over their outward actions and way of life; and that, 
if he would render his portraiture of Modern History altogether 
life-like, he must, once for all, give recognition to that great fact. 
It wa9 thus that he was enabled to understand the middle age, a 
phenomenon that has baffled his predecessors, who judged it 
with Protestant eyes. The moral influence of tfie Church over 
the minds of men, was weaker perhaps in the troubled times at 
the beginning of this century, certainly more embarrassed and 
circumscribed of operation, than it is now ; and with Napoleon, 
of all others, that influence must have been of small personal 
consideration : yet, the memorable charge which that great con- 

? ueror and scorner of the ancient things gave to his envoy at the 
*apal court, shows that he knew too well the vitality of the 
Catholic faith to set at nought its influence, as Mr. Carlyle would 
seem to do. His words were, w Be careful to treat the Pope as 
you would one who has five hundred thousand men at his back.” 
Let Mr. Carlyle ponder well these words, and lay them deeply 
to heart, if he would appreciate rightly the present condition of 
the Christian world, and the influences that are at work within 
it. We know that be # sometimes gives vent to the outpourings of 
his thankfulness, that the German writers have delivered nim 
from the bondage of the prejudices of his childhood, and that he 
anticipates for the future as much improvement in the present 
state of his opinions, as that is itself an improvement on those he 
yesterday hem. Hence his aversion to a premature profession of 
his peculiar religious dogmas: herein our promised apology fof 
the use of that word, premature ! If it be his wish that those 
opinions shall continue to grow on, and resolve themselves into 
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new matter, and germinate anew, though in otlier forms, let him 
neglect no aliment of growth or reproduction. His earnestness 
of belief, his sincerity of heart, are beautiful and soul-possessing. 
His learning is immense; his industry untiring; his shrewdness, 
his power of detecting the truth amid masses of error, quite ex- 
traordinary. Yet he imagines the Church a dead' thing, in so 
far as its influence now-a-days is concerned! How is this? 
Because, we repeat, he has never studied her modern history 
with the attention he has given to her past annals,— Jo the annals, 
ancient and modern, of every other department of thought and 
feelif^r. He begins by assuming* her to be dead: no wonder, 
then, that he considers any study on his part of her present con- 
dition to be utterly valueless, and as time thrown away. Let 
hirn, we entreat, discard this prejudgment ; which is peculiarly his 
own, as he has manfully discarded the prejudices of his educa- 
tion, which were not his own, but instilled into him by those he 
loved and reverenced, and let him sit calmly down to this import- 
ant investigation. We promise him that he shall discover, to his 
abundant satisfaction, that the religion of Saint Gregory the 
Seventh and of the Crusades is still “ a reality,” — no hollow for- 
mula “ or sham,”* — making its voice heard, and its powers felt, 
in every part of the civilized globe; working out its destinies 
here below in every phasis of outward manifestation, — in Poland 
martyred — in Ireland, militant — in Belgium, triumphant ! 

And now having, as we believe, sufficiently pointed out in what 
respects our bounaen duty as Catholics compels our disapproba- 
tion of Mr. Carlyle and his writings, let us yield ourselves to a 
far more grateful duty, and one for which he happily affords 
abundant occasion, — that of commendation. And who that, with 
us, has turned away palled and heart-sick with the strained con- 
ceits and conventionalisms of the last two or three ages— ages of 
quacks and deluders of all kinds— but will hail with us the ap- 
pearance of a genuine man on the vacant stage of our national 
literature* We cannot do too much homage to our author's lead- 
ing, pervading quality, — the steadiness in aiming at the truth, 
guided by a singular developement within him of the Scottish 
calmness and shrewdness of view, and lit vp «and vivified with an 
impassioned enthusiasm in that pursuit, — a holy, pure enthusi- 
asm, that must some day have its good results for the single* 
minded being who has yielded to its sweet influence. To this 
source are to be traced his deej* research, and his honest inde- 
pendence in judgment ; for a mind like his, it is but a poor 
teason in favour of any given conclusion, that this or that distil*- 

• Mr. Carlyle loves Germany : so do we. We jecomjnend to bis notiee that highly 
able work, Ranke's History of the Popes, reviewed ifl Otir last Number. 
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guished writer held it before him. In short, he is not a man of 
the last centniy ; nor were such as himself in the contemplation 
of Sterne or Tristram Shandy, when the latter, tracing out in 
epitome the great results of modern British historisms and pki- 
losophmns , cried aloud : Tell me, ye learned, shall we for ever 
be adding so rrfuch to the bulk> so little to the stock 9 Shall we 
for ever make new books, as apothecaries make new mixtures, by 
pouring only out of one vessel into another?” Mr. Carlyle is 
an “ imitatori’ of no one, and, therefore, no portion in the mock- 
heroic denunciations which follow .the above passage, would, in 
Sterne’s view, have fallen on him. He adds little to the “ bulk,” 
in adding so much to the “ stock” of knowledge; prizing rather, 
among literary virtues, the golden one of silence. When he pre- 
vails on himself to utter his thoughts, it is evidently because he 
holdafthimself bound to utter them by a sort of mission to that 
end, unintelligible to litterateurs of bibliopolist views. Hence we 
have had frequent reason to lament that Mr. Carlyle has said too 
little, but never, were it to*the amount of a single word, that he 
has said too much. It is with him a common phrase,* u When 
speech has done its best, silence has still to supply all that is un- 
said, more than has been said ! The word 1 am now uttering is 
of time, of to-day : Eternity is silent I all great things are silent !” 
Surely this man is not likely to “ darken his wisdom by words 
without knowledge to encumber his pages with phrases idle 
and undigested. Hence, therefore, it is, that his chiefest and 
mightiest work on that stirring, momentous subject of all others, 
the French Revolution, — a work that has almost exhausted all 
that can well be said by man on its causes, events, and actors, — 
containing more real jpatter of reflection than any one of the 
voluminous treatises on the same phenomenon which have been 
written here and abroad, is offered to the public in the 9hort 
compass of three octavo volumes ! <-A trashy novelist of the day 
would not have been satisfied with less space for the develope- 
ment of his blast conceits, than enables the far-seeing intelligence 
of Mr. Carlyle to lay bare the secret influences which rule the 
destinies of empires. And not only beyond the writer* who 
gone before him has be greatly succeeded in-understanding and 
delineating that great political phenomenon ; but, we venture to 
say, almost unqualifiedly, that he alone has understock! and 
delineated it, establishing for himself most fully and undoubtedly 
an exclusive title to the name, — Historian of the French Revolu- 
tion 1 Nor can we doubt that in every honest, generous heart 
hia views; tat greater part, will find an echo. For to the heart as 

* Tide bis Lectures and Miscellaneous Works, passim. ’ ' 
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to the head he addresses himself. Deep-sightedness has taught 
him to abjure the foolish and wicked casuistry which seeks to 
sever public from the side of private virtue, or can see utility 
apart from the moral law. “ There can be,” he somewhere says, 
« no seeing eye without a seeing heart.” To him, self-sacrifice, 
— courage in man to do the good that is in him alnid scorn and 
suffering, — are all in all. Yet never have we met with any 
writer who exacts less of humanity, who is more disposed to set 
off in relief to the blackness he pourtrays, moral .features of a 
fairer kind. Robespierre seems to be the only one of his historical 
characters in whom he despairs of exhibiting one solitary redeem- 
ing characteristic. It is, too, a great satisfaction, of a melancholy 
kind, that such an exception is so rare : bad, indeed, is the por- 
tion of him in whose person it is offered ! Yet not false pity, 
but rather a rigorous sentiment of justice, has dictated t# our 
author his course in this regard : he feels it his duty to investi- 
gate, without prejudice or affection, the chronicled career of his 
actors, for the purpose of drawing tl*?nce, for our appreciation, 
only those incidents which were their own, the forthcomings of 
their own hearts, the realities which live for ever to the weal or 
woe of the doers, and their posterity. Doubtless the task is dif- 
ficult, — a sore trial to an author’s sincerity and good judgment; 
and if, in general, historians have, at the outset, proposed it to 
themselves, we can only say that we hardly know one that has 
kept himself faithful to it to the end. But their neglect or failure 
are not required to make illustrious the complete success of Mr. 
Carlyle in bringing to a conclusion the duty he had the courage 
to undertake. Unlike the generality of the writers, who are called 
historians, throughout his work lie has not a hero in view ; blam- 
ing and commending, ridiculing and admiring the same man, 
and the same opinions too, as the former oscillate in well-doing, 
or the latter change their aspect in the altering positions of events. 
Robespierre, we repeat, is the only wretched object of whom he 
speaks in an unvarying strain of horror and disgust. For his 
cause, it is the common one of justice and mercy : men and 
systems are* judged of by relation only to that standard. 

There are two blanks in Mr. Carlyle’s history, which can only 
be supplied by a Catholic pen ; the first origin of the French 
Revolution, and the present means of arresting its march in the 
onward path of destruction. With respect to the first, we con- 
sider the seeds \o have been originally sown in that spring-time 
of European calamity, the Protestant Reformation. The Catho- 
lic Church, for Mr. Carlyle 44 a dead thing,” affords the solution 
of the second question. 

The principles of negation, or Protestantism, which, about the 
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time of that ally of Islam, Francis the First, (for Reformation is 
fortunate in her princes !) had insinuated themselves into the 
ductile French mind, continued thenceforth more and more to 
develope themselves in a thousand different channels, ramifying 
from the same source, till, in the eighteenth century, under 
the unhappy Kgency of the Duke of Orleans, and the reign 
of Louis AY, tiiey had become absorbed in that general aban- 
donment, by the upper classes, of religious profession, if not 
of belief, to which the way had been already paved by a 
co-extensive corruption of morality. It was founa easier, not 
to say more spirited, to maintain' and justify, upon principle, 
the want of all principle, than at the same time to condemn and 
exhibit it. Such, indeed, had been the way w r ith the vicious of 
former times ; a modern enlightenment went farther. Vice and 
Virtue were ascertained to be mere conventionalisms : according 
to the school of Hume, they were but the hallowed names of 
Utility and Inutility, through the medium of which, in darker 
times, the science of politic* had been considerately explained to 
the vulgar by the learned and adept. It was therefore taught 
publicly, that, with a new era of human affairs, ethics must un- 
dergo a change : it was well for the superstition of their fore- 
fathers to teach that what is moral is useful ; but it was for 
themselves to reverse this order, by explaining that what is vir- 
tuous is only so because it is useful ; that all else is of imposture 
and fabrication. An opinion once seriously entertained influences 
action. The rulers embraced with ardour the new suggestion — - 
adopted it — made it their standard and rule of government. 
Religion had too long shielded the poor ; an imperium in imperio 
was intolerable ; the Gallican liberties (or slaveries) were doubt- 
less much, but not evfty thing, in the progress of material domi- 
nation, and the subjugation of the spiritual authority. Destroy 
it, — and a fair field would open itself Jo king-craft ana state-craft : 
thenceforth woe to him who should gainsay either I At whatever 
cost, religious opinion must be driven back, even as public opi- 
nion had long since been ; then would administration prosper in 
irresponsibility. For themselves, the great men of tha state (and 
here Mr. Carlyle catches up the clue to that eventful history) 
had already adopted into practice the golden rule of scepticism, 
which consists simply of the denial of all creed or law, excepting 
such as are comprised in the three pithy and facile positions,— 
“ Belfef in one’s own existence,— belief that money will bay 
money's worth,— belief that pleasure is pleasant/’ Propositions 
that &re, simple enough, and absurd withal ; yet, in practice, fatal 4 
to the actor, insupportable to the acted on! 64 Poor fellow!!’ 
said an infidel surgeon once, within our hearing, who seemed 
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deeply shocked at hearing of the sudden death of a favourite 
comic actor,—' cc poor fellow ! Well ! life is short and uncertain. 
There is only one way, you know — to enjoy oitrselves while we 
are here !" The grandees of France did so, With impunity, while 
faith subsisted among the masses. Decorum, that blessed shadow, 
covering more sins than ever charity did, appearing, in general, 
not till the substance has fled far away, — decorum was still pre- 
served in high places and the streets ; just so much of it, at least, 
as would suffice for an engine of strong government, without 
lending thereby too much of support to the supersensual, or of 
consideration to its ministers. For the time was not yet come 
when it was completely to be laid aside. The Jesuits having 
gone, the monastic orders were to be suppressed, and their lands 
forfeited to the state ; tithes were to follow, and then the secular 
endowments, when it should be practicable : but the privileged 
nobility, not the lower classes, should thereby be advantaged. 
In the mean time, peace and order were to be kept up: the 
governed were to continue in the ways of religion, and in that 
name to bow to the powers of darkness and of sensualism that 
filled the high stations of authority. And for a time it was so; 
but an example had been set, too brilliant to be long concealed 
from the gaze of the depressed myriads, and finally it was fol- 
lowed. The multitude, like the few, became infidel, or believed 
itself to be so. The results were obvious. 

" French philosophism lias arisen, in which little word how much 
do we include ! Here, indeed, lies properly the cardinal symptom of 
the whole wide-spread malady. Faith is gone out ; scepticism is come 
in. Evil abounds and accumulates ; no man has faith to withstand it — 
to amend it — to begin by amending himself: it must even go on accu- 
mulating. While hollow languor and vacuity <s the lot of the upper, 
and want and stagnation of the lower, and universal misery is certain 
enough, what other thing is certain ? That a lie cannot be believed ! 
Philosophism knows only this : her other belief is, mainly, that in spiritual 
supersensual matters, no belief is possible. Unhappy ! Nay, as yet, 
the contradiction of a lie is some kind of belief; but the lie, with its con- 
tradiction once swept away, wfiat will remain ? The five unsatiated 
Abuses will •remain, the sixth insatiable sense (of vanity), the whole 
daemonic nature of man will remain, — hurled fort^i to rage blindly with- 
out rule or rein ; savage itself, yet with all the tools and weapons of 
civilization : & spectacle new in history.”* 

Scepticism and profligacy, hand-in-hand, made their ominous 
journey through France, — Versailles being the starting-point 
The one aimed at the heart through the head, the other acted on 
‘the head through the heart ; by opposite means attaining,!© one 
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end. It became clear to every enlightened Frenchman that this 
world of ours was but a hypothesis, a thing of chance, owning no 
God but force, no laws but those of matter. To physics every 
thing was reducible: morality, duty, faith, were words of vague 
import, and discarded accordingly : or if admitted, their signifi- 
cations were altered to square with the fundamental laws of gra- 
vitation and repulsion, or others of the visible order. Thus the 
least materialist of the sophists at that time defined morality to 
be the palate, by whose smack we judge of the utility or inutility 
of actions ! Nothing was received that was not of the visible, or 
reducible to it : all things else had’ no existence for the enlight- 
ened. The moral of all this was, that the spirit of sacrifice, the 
soul of all things desirable here below, made way for that of egot- 
ism and covetousness. Except in Christ’s name, no one will 
make himself “ Anathema for his brethren.” None, therefore, 
desired office for the country’s sake : rather, not the office was 
desired, but the emoluments. Whether the duties were dis- 
charged or in arrear, what mattered it while the wages were paid ? 
Other world was there none ; and for this world the temporal 

f ower was strong enough to repress opposition or remonstrance. 

n such a state of things, where rulers, irresponsible by law to 
their fellow-men, declare themselves equally irresponsible to 
Heaven, abjuring all belief, and even all recognition of any in- 
fluences above those of matter, any source of knowledge beyond 
the encyclopaedia, any relations save the mechanical one of cause 
and effect, it is not surprising that they should have formed their 
state-policy upon that very basis. It was not to be expected 
that they should recognise in the institutions and implements of 
state, more than the palpable things they appeared to be, or re- 
gard them any farthe^than in the immediate consequences they 
were calculated to produce. For them a monarchy, for instance, 
was merely a form, consisting of one supreme hgaa, who, never-* 
theless, would need counsellors to advise him, and a privileged 
class to attach themselves to his person, as a protection against 
the canaille, who paid the taxes in support of him and his. A 
church was a preferment, happily very much at the disposal e£ 
the king’s ministers, to which some men far behind the age did 
certainly attach sundry* antiquated notions, but which they viewed 
in no other light than as something tangible at a distant day, 
when state-necessities or their’s should demand its confiscation. 
An office was considered with regard to its emolument, and 
classified accordingly. We need not multiply illustrations. The 
hidden sense of all these things, the duties they entailed, the ob-* 
jects whereunto they had been appointed, were altogether placed 
out of view. The sign became everything, the thing signified 







nothing^ thefratrament was regarded lor its awn sake, npt^tk 
refc*$8ab to, or in connection with, its end. Thus ail things fo|t 
tfoej^fneabing, and |b e life and vigour of the state became op- 
■Atirni and swallowed up m the sands of an arid and barren 
JSfinplism. It was the character of the age itself. At this day, 
looking back into the unspeakable turpitudes of the last century, 
* what room there is for marvel ! It was the age of quacks and 
adventurers of all kinds, on the one hand, ana dupes upon tbg 
other: each labouting in his own vocation, whether it were reli- 
gion, law, constitution, or political economy, or an/ of tardepart- 
ment of material science, 'tha'ortfy foeus from whence these were 
supposed to have radiated, and towards which they weie made to 
converge. The sense was proclaimed, by Locke and Condillac, 
the sole source of all knowledge. Tbeir followers, Hume, Vol- 
taire, and Diderot, made sense and earthly enjoyment the only 
end .of all knowledge; while the only means to mat end consisted, 
as we have observed, in a conformity df'fhe intelligence to the 
laws that regulate the objects of sense;; so that matter became at 
once the source, the means, and die end of sill philosophy,— the 
only aim worthy of man, or about which hi* hopes and fears 
should interest themselves. Hence, when materialism in the 
government, insupportable to the governed, called loudly on the 
philanthropists 'for revision and amendment, the latter, as was 
natural for men <?f their fashion of mind, saw nothing in the ele- 
ments of chaos that lay mouldering above, beneath, and on every 
side, but temporary disorders, exceptions! phenomena, products 
of a vicious organization, which a sound theory of government, 
by i)s own nature and inherent force, would suffice to cure. The 
attractive and repulsive influences were disarranged : a paper 
constitution, would restore the balance between them, and the 
state-machine would then move on as if mechanically, dnd with- 
out any large expenditure of wisdom or virtue on the part of the 
rulers. It was not that formulism and materialism were worth, 
less and pernicious : — far from that ; they, dm innovators, held 
them trite all their 1 marts, apd souls, ami strength:— but merely 
that foe atom was not yet possession of the ftoe formula,— not 

yet under the influence of die real physical force j. and that, while 
a parchment patent might be a good thing, ».pap6r> constitution 
was decidedly better; * This was the sum mCfhbttanee of the 
measures proposed for the morel and physical regeneration of 
France I .As the drama |frt»e«^s; we Iri'sccsferdier Ujuatratiana 
of the same relinquishment, of substance for shadow. For not 
‘only did those alto came after die .ccmstitMion had been beam 
and buried, wreakthehr rage upon dm formulas which had existed' 
before them, as upon the reuses-offthetr unspeakable wretched- 
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sentatives, a FAmMcaine ; others for a still newer mode, con- 
sisting in a king and commons only : being all, however, in this 
consentient/ that they fancied the things they aped were as valu- 
able, as if still accompanied with the manly, sturdy, high-souled 
excellence by which they were first called into action, and which 
characterized their hardy Anglo-Saxon founders^in the Old and 
New World. Just so with the girondins, or pure democrats : 
with them circumstances, beliefs, moralities, were, in the provi- 
sion of their own system, set utterly at nought; their constant 
watchword, the Bonheur du Pettple , in their view denoted 
“ Sovereignty of the People/’ and nothing short of it ; inasmuch 
as that popular happiness had, for a time at least, and in days of 
yore, been procured through the medium of Spartan, Athenian, 
or Roman democracies ! To mere materialists, none of these 
conclusions could appear to be absurd : there was no way to dis- 
abuse them save by an appeal to experiment. Each nostrum had 
its trial, with what success we will not recapitulate. Suffice it 
that the self-combustion and extinction of the materialist philo- 
sophy have resulted from it: right and wrong came to be recog- 
nised “ influences” after all : the disarrangement of the moral 
. forces was witnessed to be something more dreadful in anticipa- 
tion, more fatal in effect, than the disorders of the material agents 
in this universe: and it was seen that, as the bases of morals, — 
utility, rationale, pleasure, were but unsound, artificial substitutes 
for the real basis, religious belief. Crime, which embarrasses the 
influences of our world, must find, late or early, an inevitable, 
inexorable meed, not to be explained but on the principle of 
divine retribution, — be it as a Thirty Years’ War, a Lisbon 
Earthquake, or a French Revolution ! To resume: it had been 
denied that there was action, motion, existence even, beyond 
nature or the province of physical science ; then Jacobinism stood 
forth ! With that reality, her own foul creation, — materialism was 
confronted, and she became as one tongue-tied and conscience- 
stricken, as the palpable refutation rose before her sight. Hence- 
forth her part w r as done : it had commenced with the destruction 
«£>f religions faith ; it ended here in self-destruction,— a suicidal 
return into the bosom of that nothing she loved so well, and out 
of which, an endless negation, she had just arisen ! 

For, while these farces had been enacted above ground, the 
popular substrata had not slumbered in idleness. The people 
had, at an eaily period of this era of enlightenment, caught up 
the goodly example of their betters, and had done their best to 
• extinguish the Christianity within them. A heavy misery was 
theirs, -rthe misery of an unproductive soil, a bankrupt exche- 
quer, a grinding taxation, superadded to which, and aggravating 
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the horrors of all beside it, was the Machiavellian policy of their 
infidel rulers, the unreined licentiousness of the sensualists who 
lorded it among them. And thus it was that, at the moment 
even when to the mitigation of their sufferings, and their support 
and solace beneath that weight of woe, all the consolations of our 
most holy religion seemed scarcely more than adequate, did these 
unhappy beings abjure and execrate that very source of comfort, 
and sacrilegiously scorn its sacraments, and impiously trample 
them underfoot; yet more to be pitied in their sacrilege than 
their monitors, the proud ones who, at least, 66 living sumptuously 
and faring plenteously,” had not, in "their palliation, the madden- 
ing famine and wretchedness, the soul-piercing iron of tyranny, 
the starving wife and little ones, and the tnousand agonizing 
scourges which, by day and night, laid heavy on those suffering 
paupers, tempting them “ to curse God and die.” And here we, 
with pride as men, and lowly thankfulness as Christians, bethink 
ourselves that temptations as sore, and injuries as multiplied, 
endured not for years onfy, as by the French people, but for 
whole centuries, failed to avert from the paths of Christian peace 
the faithful Irishman. In vain was the spectacle of suffering 
heightened and set off, by, what in the French picture is wanting, 
the proffers of worldly wealth and honours in exchange for a 
dreary lot and easy apostasy : he stood Ins ground, — in all things 
else, in fortune, liberty, perhaps in life, bankrupt and profuse, — 
but to this one possession bound by a tie not to be by mortal 
hand dissevered. But the commonalty of France, amid their 
own and the general impiety and w ickedness, had an important 
mission to teach the nations and their rulers who depart from 
God, and claim to walfc in the dimness of their own small policy. 
It was that, when these abjure the dominion of the right, then 
the mights of men become their rights 1 Not for their rulers,— 
not for the coffers of the great, — not Tor the selfishness and lusts 
of their fellow-men, — will the many brook the continuance of 
their hard destiny any longer than they have faith in a world to 
come, and the future recompense of a desertful life in this. Far 
less will they, while unbelievers, submit themselves in Silence to 
the still heavier yoke prepared for them by statesmen irresponsible 
to men, and incredulous of God’s law. Thus in France, the 
horrors of the lower classes, aggravated tenfold by the iron rule 
of their materialist governors, left them llo hope from man ; and 
of divine help their own unbelief had left them destitute. They 
were abandoned to their laws ; and such laws ! Then was shown 
the insufficiency of human barriers when crime has once attained 
to justify itself in the eyes of its victims ; the feebleness of refor- 
mers who seek not the Spjrit of die Most High : then came the 

2 c 2 
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burning-up of formulas, the condemnation of the quacks, the 
self-establishment of the “ mights” of mankind in the place where 
its " rights” were no longer recognized. Before the face of that 
dread phenomenon, sophism and aelusion fled far away, and the 
naked reality dawned into view. u A truth,” says Mr. Carlyle,* 
“ came at last, clad in hell-fire; but still it was it 1 truth !” And 
with the truth, there came belief in it : belief, from the sceptic 
and scorner ! For those who had denied it before it came, and 
stood in visible presence before them, were, when that hour 
arrived, baptized unto it in a baptism of blood and fire, till scep- 
ticism became impossible. All shared in that dreadful rite ; not 
the great ones only, who were the first to suffer, but the people 
themselves, who accomplished indeed their retribution, but added 
thereby to the load of wretchedness whose intolerable smart first 
goaded them into revolution. Twice came the poisoned chalice, 
commended by an even-handed justice to the lips of the destroyers. 
The Church had been the point of attack of all parties alike; but 
in the hands of the populace, her latest and savagest adversary, 
the weapon devised by autocrats against her operated their own 
ruin, and in its turn, the ruin of the mob itself; when the base 
executioners to whom the mob had at first committed it for the 

E unishment of the great, turned it against them from whose 
ands they so received it. The commencement of the end was 
the fall of the Bastile : a narrow interval of constitution connects 
it with its final end and consummation — the Guillotine ! 

And yet all was not lost in that black anarchy. The creed, 
law, ritual of Christianity, remained. The Church existed, 
intact and intangible; Jansenism and Gallican slaveries had 
shorn away much of the splendour which Js derivable from indi- 
vidual eminence of virtue and abilities ; but the Church itself 
reposed on bases too substantial to be shaken by the breath of 
kings or populace. Simony, world-worship, and sacrilege, had, 
it is true, been sown among her palaces, by ministers like Choiseul 
or D’Argenson, but the plants thrived not beyond the courtly 
precincts. Within those precincts, what marvel that the profane 
* blasphemed, when the very men, whom station made the assertors 
of Christian doctrine and discipline, were the foremost in assail- 
ing the notions and practices of those best days of the Church — 
the middle ages ? But the ages of faith, while they were honoured 
with the cold detraction of such men as the Abbe Fleury, or the 
dignitary who wrote about Devotion reconciled with Intellect 
nevertheless wanted not appreciation at that time. There was 
still the courage to do and bear, and suffer for the truth, and for 
the flocks which Heaven had committed to their keeping. And 

* Vide bis Lectures on European Culture. 
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when Mr. Carlyle, taking, for the clergy in general, that model 
of unworthy primates, Lomenie de Bnenne, charges the whole 
body of the faithful, clergy and laity, with .the same aping rever- 
ence of formula, the same indifference to its«pirit and significance, 
which characterises the rest of France at that period ; when he 
reduces to a sofdid love of tithe and benefice, the zeal of the 
generality of priests, and the fervour of the rest, to a dramatic 
ifnd unmeaning swagger after martyrdom, which the good- 
humoured populace would not indulge, — we would ask him to 
explain to us the phenomenon, as it must doubtless seem to him, 
of the thousands of exiled priests, 

“ Who undeprived, their benefice forsook,” — 

when the constitutional hierarchy was tendered for their adhesion, 
by subscribing a schismatic oath. This country alone received 
and sheltered many thousands of these virtuous sufferers for con- 
science sake.* How, too, does he reconcile with the absence of 
healthy belief, the deadnes^ of Catholicity within the heart, the 
paralysis of soul, that too real martyrdom of the faithful, as of 
one man, of which the tiaces left us in the massacre at the Cannes, 
in the noyades, in the fusillades, in the deportations, are assuredly 
too clear not to be discoverable by one of his sincerity ? And if 
the famous revolt of the brave Vendeans has not* been perfectly 
understood by our author, and if the object for which that gallant 
band strove mightily, to the well-nigli undoing of the revolution 
itself, has seemed so unaccountable to his intelligence, as to justify 
the expression of a sort of pity for their bewilderment, it is be- 
cause Mr. Carlyle has refused to recognise this one fact, has shut 
his eyes to this truth which lay before him, — that Catholicity is 
the mother of action ;*a vital, undying, imperishable principle ; 
not a name, a formula, — but a substantial essence, pervading all, 
ruling all ; and not to be disregarded among this world’s influ- 
ences by him who seeks to know the past, or to forewarn the 
future ! It was said by an enemy, who knew us better than Mr. 
Carlyle, “ As for the Papist, he can as soon not be, as not be 
active !”f And the return of peace and moral health to ? the bosoip 
of distracted France^ which we have witnessed, and, in still in- 
creasing developement* are daily witnessing, is not referrible to 
any human source — Code Napoleon, Restoration, or Dynasty of 
August — but, under God, to the struggles, and prayers, and 
tears of those chosen ones, of whom it may well*be said, that, 
66 for their sakes those days were shortened ” 

As to the archbishop-elect of Paris himself, we will only record » 

It has been said that at one time there weic as many as 20,000 of these exiles in 
this kingdom alone. * f VulleiV Worthies. 
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of him what has been left to us by his contemporary, the Abbe 
Barruel, a man to whose pages we direct Mr. Carlyle, if he seeks 
a true estimation of the majority among the French clergy that 
had not bowed the knee to Baal or Ash taro th, — state-craft or 
libertinism. It will be seen that he, at least, was not disposed to 
abide by the standard of Brienne, as the measifre of his own 
moral dignity. 

“ The man who best seconded in this,” (the suppression of religious 
orders,) “ was one who had succeeded in making his /very colleagues 
heheve, that he had some fitness for government, and who ended by 
gaining Ibi himself a place in the number of mimsteis whom ambition 
has rendered imbecile. This man was Brienne, Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, aftenvaids Archbishop of Sens, then prime-minister, then public 
apostate, and now dead, amid contempt and execration. . . . Brienne, 
all degraded, all abhoned, as he is, is not as yet at the point of infamy 
he merits. It is not known that he was the friend, the confidant of 
D’Alembert; and that he was m llie Church, just what D’Alembert 
might have been as Aichbishop in an assembly of commissioners charged 
with the rcfoini of the religious bodies.”* 

And much more to the same purport. We shall dismiss this 
subject by an earnest protest, as against Mr. Carlyle’s views there- 
upon in general, so especially against his strictures on the cele- 
brated Abbe Maury, afterwards cardinal, as wholly unjustifiable, 
and, indeed, unsupported by Mr. Carlyle himself with any tan- 
gible statement of facts. 

The more remarkable parts of our author’s work, if we can 
particularize any portions where all is so remarkable, are those 
wherein are sketched the personal characters of the great actors 
in the drama. This he has done with great judgment, propor- 
tionate, as it seems to us, to the rarity of character. For, as he 
well remarks in another place, f u a greater work w r as never done 
in the world’s history by men so small.” He enumerates but 
three, Mirabeau, Danton, and Napoleon : we question whether 
the latter ought to have been included among the men of the 
Revolution ; but, with that reserve, we cordially agree w'ith him. 
There is a melancholy interest, as his readers have experienced, 
in tracing with our author the tumultuqu§, course oi thoughts 
and things, both good and evil, issuing from hearts like those of 
the two first-named, big, indeed, with greatness, and original and 
genuine nature, but unrayed upon by the faintest glimmer of 
faith, unwarmed by the least scintillation from the high altar of 
heaven. In them we see of what nature are man’s resources 
4 when left to himself by divine abandonment; how grand, terrific, 


* Banucl, Hist, du Jn.cobini.sme, vol. i. p. 121. 
f London and Westminster Renew, vol iv. p. 38*3 
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and, withal, how ineffectual. In Mirabeau there is the iiKlomi- 
table energy of man, alike displayed in sorrow as in guilty joy, 
in labours Herculean, as in the prison-gloom; whether directed 
to the elevation of the people, as far as mere man could elevate 
such a people, or, as in his latter days, to the repression of the 
popular excitement, in favour of that monarchy, on which it had 
now somewhat too extensively encroached. There was in him 
the strong and self-possessing consciousness, that within himself 
lay the strength of purpose and the vigour of fulfilment which 
should achieve the end he had in view, were all the world his 
adversary. Light lay the dust upon his head ! Among the 
sceptics of his day, lie was the best; a man of much nature, and, 
as such, a vicious being not wholly without virtues, and great 
virtues 1 Not among the least of these do we set his hatred of 
the hypocrisy and formulism which surrounded him on every 
side ; his clear appreciation of the moment at which any given 
political implement had ceased to be of use, and commenced to 
be an incumbrance. And4et us not forget, in this investigation 
of the events, that, in the French Revolution, truth, perfect 
truth, was attained by no party; the reformers of abuses, on the 
one hand, made open war on faith and moral law, and, on the 
other, the defenders of religion and the decalogue, unhappily, 
whether led by circumstances, or unreflecting hostility, carried 
their sacred standards into the camp where the supporters of 
state-abuses had gathered themselves together. Ihus, as in 
every civil war, there was on every side much that was right, 
much also that was wrong. It is only now, when these passions 
have in some sort cooled down, and the hot and cold fever-fits of 
revolution have been ^omewhat allayed, that the men of move- 
ment and of order are beginning to regard each other in the 
face, as men who seek to give and receive forgiveness. That an 
union so desirable is being brought about, wherein the Church 
herself is the mediatrix, we cannot doubt, when we look into the 
current of events that is flowing past us. In the mean time, let 
us, with Mr. Carlyle, regard tne good and genuine that are in 
the Titans who have gone before us, not overlooking the evil. • 

" Honour to the strong man in these days who has shaken himself 
loose of shams, and is something. For in the way of being ivorthy, the 
first condition, surely, is that one be. Let cant cease, at all risks, and at 
all costs : till cant cease, nothing else can begin. Of human* criminals, 
in these centuries, writes the moralist, I find but one u A forgivable — the 
quack : * Hateful to God,' as divine Dante sings, 4 and to the enemies of 
God.’ 

* A Dio spiaccnte ed a ’ nemici sm r * 


French Revolution, \ol n. p. 201, 
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But whoever will, with sympathy, which is the first essential towards 
insight, look at this questionable Mirabeau, may find that there lay 
verity in him, as the basis of all, a sincerity, a great free earnestness, nay, 
call it honesty, for the man did, before all things, see, with that clear 
flashing vision, info what was, into what existed as fact: and did, with 
his wild hcait, follow that and no other. Whereby on t what way soever 
he travels and struggles, often enough falling, lie is still a brother-man. 
Hate lmn not ; thou canst not hate him 1 Shining through such soil 
and tarnish, and now viclonous effulgent, and oftenest struggling eclipsetf, 
the light of genius itself is in this man ; which was nevqr yet base and 
hateful, but, at worst, was lamentable, loveable with pity. They say that 
he was ambitious, — that lie wanted to he minister. It is most true/. and 
w r as he not simply the one man in France who could have done any 
good as minister p Not vanity alone, — not pride alone; far from that! 
Wild burstings of affection were m this great heait; of fierce lightning, 
and soft dew of pity. So sunk, hemued in wretchedest defacements, it 
may be said of him, like the Magdalen of old, that he loved much: his 
father, the harshest of all crabbed men, he loved with waimth, with vene- 
ration. 

“ Be it that his falls and follies are manifold, — as himself often 
lamented, even with tears.* Alas, is not the life of every such man 
already a poetic tragedy, made up * of fate and of ones own deservings/ 
of Schick sal und eigen e Schuld ; full of the elements of pity and fear ? 
This brother-man, if not epic for us, is tragic ; if riot great, is large ; 
large in Ins qualities, w orld-large in his destinies. Whom other men, 
recognising him as such, may, through long times, remember, and draw 
nigh to examine and consider : these, 111 their several dialects, w ill say of 
him and sing of him, — till the right thing be said ; and so the formula 
that can judge him be no longer an undiscovered one.” 

Marie Antoinette was the only one of the court party who 
learned lo appreciate correctly the wild grandeurs of Mirabeau. 
His early death, however, rendered fruitless the acquisition of 
his powers, which that queenly woman achieved in one short 
interview, when her high soul and his gigantic intellect met and 
held intercourse together. That magnanimous woman ! 

" It is among the honourable tokens of this high, ill-fated heart, that 
no mind of any endowment, no Mirabeau, nay, no Barnave, no Dumou- 
fiez, ever came face to face with her, but, in spite of all prepossessions, 
she w'as forced to recognise it, to draw nigh tt^it, with trust. High im- 
perial heart; with the instinctive attraction towards all that had any 
height r *f 

So Dapton, 6i the Mirabeau of the sansculottes,” as Mr. Carlyle 
(‘alls him, all-fbarful, all-hateful as he is, as any one must be, of 
fiery energy, of far-reaching foresight, who, having abjured God, 

1 and being of God forsaken, lives in a time of moral earthquake, 


Dumont, p. 287 . J 
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social overthrow, bloody vengeance, in short, of French Revolu- 
tion,— despite all this, Dantuii, of himself, or, at any rate, ranked 
among lus fellows of the clubs, deserves more of sympathy, say 
even pitying admiration, than his brother man seems inclined 
to award to him. Again, we must bear in mind, that in him we 
witness the workings of a God-abandoned nature. At least we 
may say this of him, that if, in his blind fury against all form, 
Mb discriminated not between the temporal and eternal, — the 
creed and the charter; yet that neither did he, with the Robes- 
pierres and the Sieves, attempt to set up anything instead of the 
ancient things he had destroyed, awaiting rather the ebb of the 
public feeling before he should direct his solicitude to the choice 
of a suitable channel. His cruelty, tbo, was rather one of a sup- 
posed necessity, than of choice : nay more, that necessity was 
teal and not supposed, if the universe were such and so regulated 
as Dan ton would believe it ! When mot ire was lost, — swallowed 
up in the blind gulphs of sensualism , — di ssaast res became most 
essential; but with belief ifi judgment, justice, and a world to 
come, religious dissuasives, too, lud perished: what was left him, 
then, but those of the secular, sensual order, — those elements 
which, summing up themselves, resulted in the reign of terror ? 
Hence, and not otherwise, terror became the order of the day, 
at least as far as it depended upon Danton. Thus, too, he’ at 
any rate accomplished one great thing, — he rescued his country 
from the fangs of Brunswick, a thing which, without him, had 
not been done. 

“Brawny Danton is m the breach, as of stoimed cities and nations; 
amid the sweep of tenth-of- August cannon, the 1 nolle of Prussian gallows- 
ropes, the smiting ol September sables ; destiuction all round him, and 
the rushing-down of worlds : Minister of Justice is his name; but Titan 
of the Forlorn Hope, and Enfant Peidu of the Revolution, is his qua- 
lity ; and the man acts Sccording to that. We must,put our enemies 
in fear '* Deep fear, is it not, as of its own accord falling on our ene- 
mies ? The Titan of the Foiloin Hope,— he is not the man that would 
swiftest of all prevent its so falling. Forwaid, thou lost Titan of an 
Enfant Perdu ; thou must dare, and again dare, and without, end darej 
there is nothing left for thee but that ! * Que man now mt jUtn * Let 

my name be blighted :’*what ami ? The cause alone is great, and shall 
live and not perish. So, on the whole, here, too, is a swallower of for- 
mulas, of still wider gulp than Mirabeau : this Danton, Mirabcau of the 
sansculottes. In thfc September days, this minister w r as not heard of as 
co-operating with strict Roland ; his business might lie elsewhere, — with 
Brunswick and the Hotel-de-Ville. When applied to by an official per- 
son about the Orleans prisoners, and the risks they ran, he answered 
gloomily, twice over, ‘ Are not these men guilty ?' When pressed, he 
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‘ answered in a terrible voice/ and turned his back.* Two thousand 
slam m the prisons ; horrible if you will ; but Brunswick is within a 
day’s journey of us, and there aie five-and twenty millions yet to slay or 
to save. Some men have tasks— fright fuller than ours 1 It seems strange, 
but is not strange, that this minister of Moloch justice, when any sup- 
pliant for a friend’s life got access to him. was found r to have human 
compassion, and yielded and granted € always;’ ' neither did one per- 
sonal enemy of Dantori perish in these days.’ ”f — Vol. lii, p. 63. 

Such was Dan ton, “ a truth — clad in hell-fire— but still a 
truth.” Yet this extraordinary man was doomed to expiate his 
crimes against God in the hands of that most loathsome of created 
formulists, Robespierre; of him who decreed “ the existence of* 
the Supreme Being;” solemnly, i. e. “ in sky-blue coat, and 
black breeches,” inaugurating the new worship, by burning 
atheism in effigy of “ pasteboard steeped in turpentine !” Yet 
this would-be prophet, this “ Mahomet Robespierre,” as our 
author happily calls him, was the mean instrument whereby 
Danton was stricken down ; which bo/ng done, he, too, the baser 
criminal, rendered to the guillotine the inadequate forfeit of his 
own enormities. Such is man, and such the strength of his 
counsel ! 

“ Dan ton’s prison-thoughts weie curious to have, but are not given 
in any quantity ; indeed, few such remarkable men have been left so 
obscure to us as this Titan of the Revolution. He was heard to ejacu- 
late, — ‘ This time twelvemonth, I was moving the creation of that same 
revolutionary tribunal. I crave paidon for it of God and man. They 
are all brothel s Cam : Brissot would have had me guillotined as Robes- 
pierre now will. I leave the whole business in a frightful welter (gacliis 
epou van table) : not one of them understands any thing of government. 
Robespierre will follow me; I drag down Robespierre. O, it were bet- 
ter to be a pool fisherman than to meddle with governing of men.’” — 
Vol. iii p. 355. 

t 

The work before us terminates, rightly enough, with the armed 
interference of Buonaparte, and the restoration of order, better 
known as the 13th Vendemiaire. To carry out the revolution is 
$t present impossible ; we cannot predicate that it has even now 
ended; ““like a bas-relief sculpture, it does not conclude, but 
merely ceases.” In the meantime, let bifr utilitarian readers 
derive a moral from their experience of that event hitherward to 
the present time. Belief is the one thing needful ! Without it, 
in vain are the governed weak, the rulers strong, property fenced 
and warranted by acts of Parliament, power, law, and influence, 
invested in its possessors; the whole is hollow and baseless; 
duty wants its motive, and action its healthfulness; the husk and 


“ Biographic dcs Ministrcs, p, 97.” 
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shell of the constitution are there, but its soul and significance 
are forgotten. To what purpose, then, shall we preach utility, 
pleasure of virtue, and other names , being not agreed even as to 
what is pleasure, what utility ? Why do we addict ourselves to 
the rights of man, and not extend our inquiries to his duties, — 
to the doctnne^f the cross, — to the spirit of self-sacrifice, — with- 
out which his rights become identical and co-extensive with the 
might that is within him ? Let them credit us, unless we do so, 
the best formula that human wit can fabricate for the world’s 
guidance is to us a dead thing, — nay, more, a lie in action, work- 
ing nought but delusions and wretchedness. 

“ No lie you can speak or act, but it will come, after longer or 
shoiter calculation, like a bill drawn on nature’s leality, and be presented 
there for payment, with the answer, ?\o effects ! . . . Lies, and the bur- 
den of evil they bring, aie passed on, shifted fiom back to back, und from 
rank to rank ; and so land ultimately on the dumb, lowest rank, who, 
with spade and mattock, with sore lieait, and empty wallet, daily come 
in contact with leality, and cay pass the cheat no farther.”* 

But let us console ourselves : the new generation already pre- 
sents the fruits of our fathers’ sad experience. In France, that 
battle-field of faith and falsehood, the sensual school, is now ex- 
tinct : Catholicity is now triumphant. There, # as elsewhere, 
doubtless incredulity has appeared in its new and fascinating 
vesture, pantheism ; but it is now', at least, a sober, teachable 
unbelief. In inverse ratio to the daily increase of the ranks of 
faith in every element of strength, we witness in those ranks the 
decline of that fatal Gallicanism, which, from its birth in the 
seventeenth century down to these days, whether existing in 
communion with the Holy See or out of its communion, in 
44 Liberties” or in 44 I*etite Eglise,” has ever distinguished itself 
more for its obsequious deference to the court, than zeal for the 
Sovereign Pontiff. We see, too, with_peculiar joy, that a better 
appreciation of the matters in difference has entirely removed 
those obstacles which political dissensions once cast in the onward 
path of Catholicity. While many illustrious Christians follow, 
with M. de Chateaubriand, the political creed of their fathers,— 
the middle class — wljp^ monarchy, that of August, is emphati- 
cally said to be — Liberals nearly to a man, and the chief consti- 
tuents of the famous Gardes Nationales, — have been lately shown, 
in the pages of a profound and impartial writer, f to exhibit to 
the Church her greatest hope ana assurance of* advancement. 
M. de Montalembert — a name which eulogy would but depre- 
ciate — is the acknowledged leader of a phalanx of true liberalism, 
foremost in the onslaughts that are daily made on the still im- 

* French Rcxolution, \ol. l. p. 94 

f Dcs Intents jSou\cdux cn Euiopc, par M. de Caine. 
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posing remains of imperial centralization. To that body we in 
great part owe the establishment of that splendid monument of 
faith, learning, and human progress, V University Catholique. 
The maiden-speech which, a few months after his father's death 
had placed him in the Upper Chamber, the Count de Monta- 
lembert delivered in his place against the Fieschi-laws , is a model 
of argument and eloquence, and was expressly founded by the 
noble orator himself on no other basis than the living oracles of 
God. To Mr. Carlyle we recommend the investigation of these 
matters, which, to him, may haply seem unaccountable, but unto 
us, who are Catholics, “ the* power of God, and the wisdom of 
God.” We know his clearness of perception : we love his beau- 
tiful sincerity ; and we acquit him at least of all participation in 
the malignity of that “ conspiracy against truth,” as modern his- 
tory has been pronounced to be, into which, as regards more re- 
cent periods, he has been drawn, but unintentionally ; but which, 
as regards his predecessors in that province, and their self-called 
histories of the Church in all her periods, remains yet an accusa- 
tion, uneffaced, unquestionable. We acquit him of every thing 
but a too rigid fanaticism against all formula, — a too great hos- 
tility to all theory, — in themselves a kind of formulism, if he 
would look well into it. We cordially assure ourselves, that while 
" All the conspirators, save only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 

He only in a general honest thought. 

And common good to all, made one of them !” 

The limits of this article prevent us from trespassing farther 
on the patience of our readers, to present to them, as was our 
intention, a specimen of the peculiarly graphic power with which 
our author sketches great, stirring events. We can do no more 
than refer them, in particular, to the masterly delineations of the 
scandalous death-bed of Louis XV, and of the taking of the Bas- 
tille, in the first volume, — the slaughter of Nanci, the death of 
Mirabeau, and the flight to Varennes, in the second volume; and 
in the third, the trial of Louis, and the escape of Dumouriez into 
Austria. 4 We have heard it said, that even foreigners who had 
witnessed the scenes he so dramatically describes, m his own free, 
unshackled, German accents, have declared, that all the circum- 
stances were at once brought back to their recollection, although 
till then in some respects forgotten, and that, too, with a vivid- 
ness and freshness of impression, as though they were the events 
of yesterday. We cordially recommend this book to the perusal 
and consideration of all our readers. 
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Art. V . — Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scotty Bart . By 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq. London. 1838. 

T HE seventh and concluding volume of this interesting biogra- 
phy is now before the public, and the entire work fairly open 
to notice and Amark. From the opportunities and respectable 
capabilities of the compiler, a good deal was expected, and, con- 
sidering every thing, the expectation has, to a very fair extent, 
been realized^ There are few subjects, perhaps none, that are 
more difficult to deal with successfully , than those of a biographical 
description. A thousand temptations and perils beset the in- 
experienced author, and among the chief of them, the Scylla and 
Charybdis ofprolixity on the one hand, and too great brevity upon 
the other. In reading the life of an eminent man, the public 
will not be satisfied with a barren account of dates, — the birth, 
the marriage, the death, noted down as in the meagre record of a 
parish register — they must find details — they must pry into the 
minutiae of his existence, *md learn if he were “ a hero to his 
valet de chambre.” Yet, must a sound and even a timorous 
caution be exercised in the selection of those details, under pe- 
nalty of the heavy charges of frivolity and bookmaking ; and es- 

{ jecially to be resisted is the dangerous seductioi\of indulging in 
engtliy disquisitions, and putting forward personal views and 
opinions, under the shield of the name and influence of the 
eminent individual whose life is the* theme. A too considerate 
delicacy, or a miscalculation of the importance of certain passages 
and facts, will frequently lead to suppressions that deteriorate 
greatly the value of the biography : and equally injurious in 
another way, is an all-too-common easiness in yielding to the 
injudicious zeal of others, who would press upon the unhappy 
author, and upon the public, a thousand unimportant letters and 
communications. We are far, very- far from saying that Mr. 
Lockhart has come unscathed through the fiery ordeal of these 
and other besetting difficulties and temptations, but it is only 
fair to remark that his task was one of peculiar difficulty, and 
that he has acquitted himself in a manner, generally speaking, 
creditable to his judgment and literary taste. We give him tins 
modicum of praise the more readily, that we shall have, in the 
review of his work, to notice some grave and serious blemishes 
and faults. 

It is with a strange mixture of feelings that wfe approach the 
consideration of the “ Life of Six Walter Scott.* 9 Admiration 
for the genius of that extraordinary man, gratitude for the sin- 4 
gular interest and amusement his writings have afforded us, and 
for their beneficial influence in several points upon society ; these 
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sentiments are strangely blended and alloyed with others of a 
very contrary nature, excited by the faults of omission and com- 
mission, which even his partial biographer has to a small degree 
been compelled to allow. In the eyes of many it is flat heresy 
to advance any thing against the “ Author of Waverley,” and 
at the best it is a most unpopular task ; yet, as dne of duty in a 
reviewer, we will not shrink from it where necessary, at the same 
time that our endeavour shall be to touch as lightly as possible 
on what is bad, and dwell only upon what we can ^approve. 

One of the points upon which Mr. Lockhart is justly entitled to 
praise is, that he has limited' himself to the seven volumes before 
us. If the writing of biography be difficult in general, it is per- 
haps peculiarly so where the subject is a literary character, and 
above all, one of such transcendent fame as Scott. The “ Great 
Magician,” as he has been happily styled, so totally took the 
public by storm at first, and retained his mighty influence over 
them subsequently by spells of such potency, that at the present 
day the interest about him, and all that relates to him, is almost, 
if not quite, as vivid and as fresh as about other distinguished 
authors in the high noon of their fame. In consequence of this, 
a myriad of communications of all kinds relating to the subject 
of his work, have, as we may see by the preface, been poured in 
upon Mr. Lockhart — so numerous, that lie has been able to give 
the names of but a select portion of the contributors, and yet 
fills two pages with the list. We make no doubt that he had by 
him the material to swell the work far beyond its present size, 
had he not been restrained by a sound discretion. Instead, 
therefore, of joining in the censure we have sometimes heard 
passed upon him for the length of his work, our only surprise is, 
that he has been able to compress it wfthin its actual limits. 
We could have wished, however, that the discretion which is 
visible in the general arrangement, had been constantly ex- 
ercised in the selection of the extracts that appear from time to 
time from the private journals of other persons who had to do 
with Sir Walter Scott. While many of these extracts are cer- 
tainly interesting, there are also some that are decidedly the 
contrary, prosy and tedious in an extreme^iqgree. The accounts 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “ integrity ” in his younger days, in re- 
storing to a countryman a half-guinea piece dropped by accident, 
and of his “ soporific tendency ” at church, might have been 
spared us, as well as various petty details of his after life that 
occasionally weary the reader in going through Mr. Lockhart’s 
pages. The style of the book is in general good, though marked 
by not a few attempts at what is called “ fine writing,” and now 
and then an affectation of smartness bordering close upon down- 
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right vulgarity, and exhibited chiefly where the immediate topic 
has relation to politics. In some parts, however, where many 
writers would have given a free scope to sentimentality and mo- 
ralizing, there is a simple pathos that finds its way to the heart ; 
we allude more particularly to the account of the happy circle at 
Abbotsford, and the havoc death has since made among its mem- 
bers, and to the notice of the death of “ The Minstrel’s favourite 
qjnld,” the amiable and intellectual lady of ^tr. Lockhart. The 
account too of Scott’s own lingering and painful decline, is in 
many parts of great and touching interest, although on the whole 
there is an air of elaborateness and straining after effect, that 
the subject by no means required. The breaking down of a 
mighty intellect — the clouded and wintry close of a life that once 
had been all glorious sunshine, were events that needed no ad- 
ventitious aid to command sympathies and regrets deep and 
sincere. 

In addition to the expression throughout the book? of the 
biographer’s own opinion c£ Scott, the concluding chapter of the 
seventh volume is devoted to a more special dissertation upon his 
character. One of the most prominent traits that are there 
noticed, is that which marked his whole course of life, almost 
from the cradle to the grave, the ambition of being the founder 
of a distinct branch of the " Clan Scott .” This it was that held 
uninterrupted sway throughout his career ; — its promptings as 
powerful in the midst of his greatest honours and triumphs, as 
when he was yet the unknown and dreaming law student. Of 
personal fame, Mr. Lockhart says, i3ir Walter Scott thought 
comparatively very little ; all his ideas and hopes being engrossed 
by the prospect of a long line of descendants, transmitting to the 
remotest posterity the^tyle, title, and dignity of “ Scott of Ab- 
botsford.” Such a weakness was most natural in a man of Scott’s 
imagination and romantic turn of mjiid, and of *all others it is 
the most pardonable, for there can be no doubt that the desire 
of realizing this “ fond vision of the brain,” gave some of the 
most powerful and constant incentives to the gigantic efforts that 
he made in literature. But these impulses were not productive 
of unmixed good, for to them also is to be attributed the reck" 
lessnbss of his expenditure upon Abbotsford, tod his cofis|ant 
grasping after “ mdre land, more land,” however unfruitful the 
acquisition. Upon these latter topics, and also upon the sin- 
gular mystery with which he shrouded his affairs»from the eyes 
of, anxious and real friends, until heavy losses rent the teil 
ashnder, Mr. Lockhart’s remarks are partial and deficient in stem 
justice; bu£ the over lenity with which he treats them is natural 
and excusable, when we consider his close connexion with the 
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proves that he was not guilty of any bravado ; for he struggled 
even to the ruin of his constitution, and shortening of his ex- 
istence, to retrieve his errors of judgment, 

u He paid the penalty of health and life, in the discharge of his debts ; 
but he saved his honour and his self respect/* — Lockhart . Vol. vi. p. 224. 

While we bow a willing assent to many of Mr. Lockhart’s re- 
flections and observations, there are also many and grave causes 
of differences between us. In the concluding chapter we find the 
following : — * 

" The few passages in Scott’s Diaries, in which he alludes to his own 
religious feelings and practices, show clearly the sober, serene, and elevated 
frame of mind m which he habitually contemplated mans relation with his 
Maker ; the modesty with which he shrunk from indulging either the pre- 
sumption of reason , or the extravagance of imagination, in the province 
of faith ; his humble reliance on the wisdom and mercy of God, and his 
firm belief that we are placed in the world, not to speculate about another, 
but to prepare ourselves for it, by active exertion of our intellectual fa- 
culties, and the constant cultivation of k&idness and benevolence towards 
our fellow-men. But his character has sufficiently impressed itself upon 
the great body of his writings. He is indeed one of the few great authors 
of modern Europe, who stand acquitted of having written a line that 
ought to have embittered the bed of death . His works teach the prac- 
tical lessons of Morality and Christianity in the most captivating form — 
unobtrusively and unaffectedly — Vol. vii. p. 414. 

Much of this we are sorry to be compelled to deny. We have 
marked in the italics what we particularly object to, and will 
presently go into the details of the matter. There is much that 
he has written, which those desirous of his fame, ought to wish 
were blotted out for ever — much that darkens and sadly obscures 
that fame. It is a common charge against the “ Dublin Review,” 
that its pages are too exclusively dlvoted to matters relative to 
the Catholic Religion, We fear we must give some additional 
ground to the charge, for it is chiefly with regard to that religion 
that We find grave cause for reprehension in the works of Scott. 
We poor English and Irish Catholics do certainly stand in rather 
«an unenviable position. A large proportion of our fellow-coun- 
trymen are avowedly bostilelb ns on account Of our religious" be- 
lief, jpd they are hounded on by their superiors and their own 
cler|y to assail us in, every way. Meantime,, we have Triends — 
kind; condescending, pktrofciring friends— among the liberal por- 
tion of our countrymen. These k&t «do hot attack us openly — 

. they do not* soy we are unfit to share in the fiitt etyoymCnt of 
civil rights and immunities, nay, they have advocated a kinder 
treatment of us, and still continue to flbso, and to express loud 
regrets for the persecutions to which *we have been Subjected. 
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"But in their speeches, their books, their newspaper press, they 
indemnify themselves for this' condescension, this toleration* 
Does a liberal member want a topic in his harangue to his con* 
stitnents 'at one of the customary dinners during the recess of 
Parliament ? he straightway exclaims against the No-Popery 
cry of his political opponents, and proclaims to the world* his be- 
lief and strong conviction that the Catholics do not mean to set 
London, or even the Thames, on fire. He will then proceed to 
reconcile himself to his hearers, by denying that he has any af- 
fection to th® religion of the Catholics, which he will* style a 
“ degrading superstition, 1 ” or some such other sweat epithet. Of 
this spirit in books it is hardly necessary to speak ; the literary 
talent of England, since the Reformation, has almost universally 
been employed in attacking, vilifying, and calumniating the Ca- 
tholic faith ; the historian, the traveller, the novelist, the poet, 
the writers in periodical publications, all, with one common con- 
sent, seize on every opportunity to attack, dpenly or covertly, 
right or wrong, what is # elegantly termed " Popery." Nay, 
these attacks have not been confined to the talented portion alone 
of English writers, but every wretched scribbler, that by dint of 
copiflus and unacknowledged borrowings from the labours of 
others, produces a feeble attempt at history, trumps up a book 
of travels, or atchieves a novel in miserable and servile imitation 
of Scott; takes his fling at the religion of his ancestors, and all 
the more readily, that he knows nothing in the world about it, 
save the foul calumnies of which it' has been the object, The 
spirit that prompts these attacks is as active in the present year, 
1838, as in the worst times of the persecution of the last century ; 
the same unfairness — the same virulence — the same ignorance 
crasse of most of thejreal rites and tenets of the ancient Church 
being displayed now, as then. The press, even at this very mo- 
ment, the liberal press, (of course we^speak not of “ The Time* l 
that paper whose very name fouls the mouth, jior of the other^ 
organs of Tory calumny and falsehood,) treat all that relates to 
the faith of Catholics as fair game, and indulge themselves and 
their correspondents in strictures of a disparaging and even in- 
sulting nature, without the slightest appearance of consideration 
for the feelings of the Catholic portion of their readers. The 
Morning Chronicle, liberal and enlightened in many respects, 
publishes letter after, letter from ^ts Veracious and not at all bi- 
assed “ Correspondent in Berlin," misrepresenting the disputes 
now between the tyrannical monarch of Prussia a&d the Catholic 
Church ; and the stupid calumnies with which those are 
pecasj^mdly seasoned, are punctueUy, copied and commented upon* 
ia AeTibeiinl papers, of the evening. One of these^ however, 
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and one that has been a serious offender very recently in the 
respects we mention, has made* as it were amende honorable , 
ana to the full. We will quote the words, at once declaring 
our intention, (which must be by this time pretty obvious), to 
digress for a short space from our immediate subject, at the same 
time that we shall do so as briefly as possible. U has long been 
our intention to notice the manner in which the press usually 
treat all that relates to Catholicity in general, and while re- 
marking upon the conduct in this respect of so distinguished a 
writer as Sir Walter Scott, it may not perhaps be deemed an 
unfit opportunity, to remark* on the conduct of writers of an in- 
ferior order. 

We have said, that one of the evening papers has made to the 
Catholics the amende honorable , and we are bound to add, to 
a most satisfactory degree. We only hope that this is not a 
passing gleam of sunshine. The Sun, the paper to which we 
allude, has the following remarks in its criticism upon the last 
number of the Dublin Review : 

91 

u Though personally detesting all theological controversy, as the bane 
of Christian charity, — of that brotherly love which should glow in the 
heart of every beliover in the leading doctrines of religion, we do not 
blame the Catholics for occasionally retorting, with interest, upon their 
political traduceraf. Their s is a warfare of self-defence, and therefore in 
every respect justifiable. They are the aggrieved, not the aggressors. 
This, after all, is not, generally speaking, the result of any deliberate 
malice on the part of their assailants. The truth is, that they cannot 
help it. This may sound oddly in the ears of some persons ; but we will 
make the fact intelligible to their common-sense in a moment. In what 
way can our young Divines convince the world that they know any thing 
about dogmatic theology, and arc therefore fit and proper persons for pre- 
ferment ? Why, by exposing some lurking deformity — latent, or in- 
vented, in the doctrines of the Church of Rome, to be sure. The reading 
of a schoolboy would suffice for an attack on more modern sectaries ; but 
, to write about the tricks of monks and nuns in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies — the very idea is irresistible 1 Then suppose any number of mis- 
takes— all of course unintentional — relative to the doctrines and practices 
of die Church of Romg, excessive zci^ for die triumph of the reformation 
in Ireland, 4s always ah ample and justificatory apology. The true test 
of that evangelical Sknctity which never fails to^frienda young aspirant 
for preferment in the State Church, is less a lore of God, than a hatred 
of tne Pope. Then, as regards the converts from the Church of Rome, 
who so foully abuse her ; their slanders are intended as a peace-offering, 
which they are expected to lay upon the altar of their new faith, in proof 
alike of their sincerity, tbeir good sense, and their entire community of 
, sentiment with the Church of their adoption. We can readily imagine 
the existence of converts of a far different stamp. We can suppose men 
of a delicacy so refined, os to shrink, with a feehng approaching to honor, 
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from an invitation to test the strength of their new convictions, however 
sincere, by defiling the shrine before which they bowed in homage to 
their Creator, in the innocent idleness of an infant heart. Lonely must 
have been the hearth that fostered the growth of the Irish convert to Pro- 
testantism, who can without reproach designate os idolatry the Bimple 
piety that prompted the nightly family recital of the Padreen Partaugk , 
notwithstanding^ inclusion of the widely denounced invocation of the 
Virgin. For ourselves, we envy no convert from any form of Christian 
worship — and much less from a religion so mixed up with venerable as* 
sociations as the Catholic — those feelings which manifest themselves in a 
virulent attack 4pon that faith, whose principles formed the first lesson of 
maternal love. We can distinguish between simple conversion, the re* 
suit of long, deep, and patient enquiry, and that harlequin zeal that 
spurns the ashes, and dishonours the memory of the dead, in order to pass 
current for a suitable atonement for errors.” ...... Sun, May 17, 1838* 

In the foregoing remarks we recognize the dawn of a better 
spirit towards the Catholics and their religion, and gladly do we 
hail it. It is a relief after the long course of insulting toleration 
and calumnious liberality with which we have been treated. The 
practice has been too long in vogue to suffer every affront to 
Catholics to pass in silence, and to reprove writers of that class, 
when they venture the slightest retort. All was fair towards us, 
but we were not to be permitted even a passing epithet. It is 
but the other day that The Examiner took the Catholic, Mr. 
Waterton, to task, because, in the introduction to his recent de- 
lightful work upon British Ornitholoyy , he ventured to allude to 
Martin Luther as “ the apostate friar.” Yet was this epithet 
no more than the truth, for surely it is not denied that Luther 
broke through solemn vows, and not only abandoned the faith 
of his youth, but became its leading assailant. 

How true — how deeply true, is this passage in the extract wo 
have quoted: — “ The real test of that evangelical sanctity which 
never fails to befriend a young aspirant for preferment in the 
State-church, is less a love of God , than a hat fed of the Pope /” 
Also, most true the writer’s statement, that the Catholics are 
engaged in a fs warfare of self defence.” We are forced to be 
polemical, if we would not be deemed spiritless ; but the mo- 
ment the attack upon us shall cease, the writer in The Sun may 
be assured all teudfinfcy on our part to “ hot controversy” will 
disappear. What hateful bickerings, a thousand times worse 
than any thing that has as yet been witnessed, would there not 
be, if the Catholics at length suffered themselves to be goaded 
into retort, with the ample grounds for recrimination and abuse 
that they consider themselves possessed of! But the forbearance , 
they have hitherto shown, they will still continue to show, 
although getting ae, little credit for it as ever. There is nothing 
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dearer to Catholic hearts, than the anticipation of that blessed 
time they hope for yet, when religious disputes shall cease to 
break up the charities of life, and interfere with the common 
struggle of man, to benefit his kind. 

Another notice of the Catholicity of the Dublin Review , we 
meet in the Athenaeum weekly journal. t 

“ The Dublin Review, the accredited organ of the Irish Catholics, and 
the eighth number of which is just published, is taking more decidedly thre 
colour of its vocation. We are better pleased with it on that account. 
In the abstract, it is true, we dislike the literature of religious parties, for 
it tends to narrow the intellect, and corrupt the heart. But since such 
things must be, we think it best that men should speak out, and declare 
themselves for what they are. We are more especially pleased at seeing 
the Catholics take their place openly in the ranks of religious freedom, as 
men daring to display the reasons lor the faith that is in them. Too long 
lias oppression driven the Catholic party upon a course of mystification. 
Their writings have not reflected what they thought, but what it was ex- 
pedient to declare. This " Jesuitry ,” as it has been called, is the armour 
with which nature protects the downtrodde?. and the helpless. The result 
of long habits of caution and timidity was manifest in the writings of Ca- 
tholic Britain, and to our ear was singularly displeasing. We rejoice 

at the change of tone ' Possessing a strong confidence in the truth 

of our own religious creed, which is not Roman Catholic, we are well 
pleased to witness' the spread of the universal truths of science and philo- 
sophy, on the other side of the channel, although bound up in the in- 
veterate green cover of a political dissentient.'' 

There is a candour and a fairness in much of the foregoing, 
which will not be the less appreciated by the Catholic body, be- 
cause they are quite unaccustomed to being dealt with in such 
a manner. We cannot, however, quite agree with all of it, as 
we do not rightly comprehend what the writer had in his mind, 
when he accused the Catholics of a tendency to t( mystification 
It is to be regretted that some specific instance was not here 
advanced ; we would at once have admitted it, if it were true. 
It is a heavy charge to say that Catholic writings have not re- 
flected what the writers thought, but what they deemed expe* 
djent to put forth. Surely some proof ought to have accompa- 
nied such an assertion. The epithet of Jesuitry" too, sounds 
grating to the ear, as an adoption of the' old cant terms of bi- 
gotry, — calumnious, if not meaningless. The words “ Jesuitry ,* 
w Jesuitical ” it has been the custom among Protestant writers, 
to apply to conduct that savoured of meanness, intricacy, and 
artfulness; and this because such they affected to consider were 
* the distinguishing characteristics of the celebrated society of Je- 
suits. None but those who are obstinately prejudiced, and $but 
out from the advantages of education end information, now really 
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believe that that society ever contained aught within itself, or 
ever did any thing, but what was beneficial in the highest degree 
to the human kind; and it is time that the old by-words of bi- 
gotry and* intolerance, should be blotted from the language. 
There may have been occasional instances on the part of the Ca- 
tholics of overcaution and imbecile timidity, but there are many 
and strong circumstances of extenuation, and this much must be 
granted, that the conduct and writings generally of the long and 
dfeeply injured Catholic body, have been those of men quietly, 
but steadily aqd determinedly, seeking to assert themselves, while 
they sedulously avoided all that could give to others any rational 
grounds for offence. We will terminate our digression with 
saying, that all professors of the much abused religion in question; 
have reason to be grateful for the two articles we have quoted, 
for they breathe a better spirit than usual, and hold out some 
hope that henceforward, even in the anxiety to deprecate po- 
litical opposition, or to turn a pretty sentence in a newspaper 
paragraph, the feelings of Catholics will be remembered and 
respected. • 

We have said that we dissent from Mr. Lockhart’s opinion, 
that Sir Walter Scott never wrote a line that he ought to have 
regretted, and we have stated that the chief point that causes 
the difference between us is, the conduct of that gifted writer 
towards the Catholics and their religion. Towards the Dis- 


senters, indeed, Scott was frequently and grossly uncharitable ; 
but towards those who held by the ancient faith of Christendom 
— that faith which, were it but for its antiquity, might have been 
expected to command, at the least, respect, from so warm a lover 
of all that was old , he was most particularly and pre-eminently 
so. It is therefore strange to read in the extract we have quoted 
a few pages back, of fhe u modesty with which he shrunk from 
indulging in the presumption of reason and his “ constant cul- 
tivation of kindness and benevolence towards his fellow-men/ r 


And while, with most deep earnestness and sincerity, we trust 
and hope, that in his painful and lingering death-illness, he was 
saved by the blessed powers of repentance, from the pangs of re- 
morse for unmerited injury and obloquy cast and confirmed upen 
others, we must altpgether deny that Sir Walter Scott was, as 
Mr. Lockhart says, “ one of the few great authors who stand 
acquitted of having written a line that ought to have embittered 
the bed of death/’ For many errors and mistakes attributable 
to him, there are excuses good and sufficient ; but for the es^ 
peciallv adverse, unfair, ungenerous, and calumnious tenor, to- 
wards his Catholic fellow-countrymen, of his writings, there is,* 
and can be, no excuse. His enlightened and cultivated mind, 
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his active and piercing intellect, could not have been mastered, 
save with the consent of his will, by the foul and debasing pre- 
judices among which he was born. In no part of his seven volumes 
does Mr. Lockhart find fault with the subject of his biography 
upon this score, but on the contrary, coincides thoroughly, and 
defends , where he deems defence at all necessary.^ 

“ Though no man disapproved of Romanism as a system of faith and 
practice, more sincerely than Sir Walter Scott always did, he had, long 
before the year 1826, formed the opinion that no good could come of 
protracted resistance to the claims of the Catholics to be admitted into 
Parliament. He on all occasions expressed manfully his belief that the 
best thing for Ireland would have been, never to have relaxed the strictly 
political enactments. Had they been kept in vigour for another half 
century, it was his conviction that Popery would have been all but ex- 
tinguished in Ireland. But he thought that after admitting Romanists 
to the elective franchise, it was a vain notion that they could be perma- 
nently or advantageously debarred from using that franchise, in favour of 
those of their own persuasion.”* — (Lockhart,) vol. vi. p. 70. 

In what a light does the above exhibit Sir Walter Scott! 
Here we behold the man of enlarged and powerful intellect,— 
the man described to us as full of all the better and higher 
feelings of our nature — in short, as a character than whom none 
ever had “ fewer faults f (vol vii. p. 410) — here we behold him 
yielding, in advanced life, an ungracious and reluctant assent to 
a measure opposed bitterly by him in the prime of his life, — a 
scanty and most impefeet measure of justice, to a long and 
cruelly oppressed body of his fellow-Christians ; and yielding 
that assent, not because of the holiness and beauty of universal 
toleration — not impelled by the promptings of philanthrophy, — 
but because farther resistance was useless f And we are far- 
ther informed, that he regretted the repeal 9f the Penal Laws f — 
of those laws, the very mention of wliich ought to make every 

* Mr. Lockhart introduces* this statement in his account of what he styles “ the 
only incivility ” Sir W. Scott received in Ireland. This was the refusal of Mr. John 
O’Connell (brother of the hon. M.P. for Dublin,) to give a stag.hunt at Killarney, 
in honour of the great novelist, as was Mr. O'Connell’s custom, towards all distin- 
guished visitors of the celebiated lakes. We have made it our business to enquire 
iiyo the facts M and have been informed that this refusal was not based on the real or 
supposed aversiou of Sir W. Scott to the granting of Catholic emancipation, as Mr. 
Lockhart says it was ; but upon his virulent bitterness <5f hostility generally to the 
Catholic religion, and the base perversion of his talents to the slander and defamation 
of that religion. In proof of this, although Miss Edgeworth’s want of wympathy, to say 
the least, for Catholic disabilities and privations, was well known, yet, as her hos- 
tility was, at any rate, not active , a respectful offer was made at that time to her, of 
a stag hunt, which, r however, she declined. 

We confess we wish other Irishmen had imitated Mr. John O’Connell’s example, 
.and shewn that they would not lick the foot that spumed them. There then would 
have been no grounds for the Glasgow Baillie’s sneer to Mr. Lockhart, on the warm 
reception given to Scott in Dublin, that 44 yon woe own like worshipping the createnP 
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man that has a heart, blush for his kind, to think that such a 
combination of injustice, cruelty, perfidy and plunder, should ever 
have emanated from beings calling themselves human! But 
there is a miserable saving clause we had nearly overlooked, in 
Mr. Lockhart’s statement. We are told it was the u strictly 
political n enactments of those laws, which Scott would have 
wished to have seen still in force. We are not, however, told 
^hich these are ; they ought to have been specified ; the dis- 
tinction between them, and the rest of the provisions^of the 
hateful code, fe rather too nice and fine for our unassisted judg- 
ment. In a country where the enjoyment of the elective fran- 
chise itself — that first and all-impoitant step towards admission 
into the constitution, — depends upon the possession of property, 
the clauses that forbade, or impeded, the acquirement or fruition 
of property were surely as political in character, as even 
that which forbade Catholics to sit in Parliament. And the 
whole code was devised, with a wicked ingenuity, that rendered 
each and every part mutually dependant, while all were subser- 
vient and conducive, (in fiifferent degrees indeed, but still di- 
rectly and indisputably), to the working out of the one great end, 
the annihilation of the political existence of those who held to 
the tenets of the Church of Rome. A stone removed from the 
hideous edifice, ensured the tumbling down of* the rest. This 
the Parliamentary bigots of the year 1778, (the first year of rc- 
laxation)distinctlysaw,and therefore did they violently oppose the 
progress of concession at the very first step. But if we were in 
doubt as to what “ Status” of the Penal Laws, Sir W. Scott 
looked fondly back upon, there is an extract from his diary of the 
year 1829, thatgivesmore information on thesubject than his biogra- 
pher has chosen to import. In p. 180 of the seventh volume, we find 
that it was to the Penal Laws as they existed before 1780. Now 
Jet us examine in what state they were, at the commencement 
of that year. The statute book is .our authority, and in it we 
perceive that up to that time there had been two occasions on 
which they had been meddled with. We were going to write 
two relaxations , but the first of these " meddlings, (as no doubt 
they were styled and deemed by the Lockharts of the*day), wefit 
no farther than to enable Catholics to swear allegiance to their 
sovereign, and in no way mitigated the existing severities. This 
was the 13th and 14th George III. c. 35. The second “ medr 
dling,” and first relaxation, took place in the year 1778, by the 
passing of an Act entitled, “ An Act for the relief of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects of this kingdom, professiug the Popish religion.** 
We may remark in passing, that the epithet we h$ve marked in * 
italics, is but an early specimen of the petty attempts at insult, 
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that down to this day, are coupled with every profession and 
every act of liberality towards the Catholics, and that are thrown 
in as salvos to Protestant consciences. The 17th and 18th 
George III, c. 49, enacted, that any Catholic subscribing the 
oath of allegiance and declaration, required by the former Act, 
(13th and 14th Geo. Ill) might take leases for ^99 years cer- 
tain ; and that the lands then possessed by Catholics, should in 
future be descendible, deviseable, or alienable, as fully as if in 
the hands of Protestants. It also prevented the child, who should 
declare himself a Protestant, from demanding maintenance from 
his father, out of his persona] estate, or depriving him totally of 
the inheritance of his real estate, as the child could have done 
by the Act of Queen Anne. So far there was good, but very 
small was the amount, compared with the evil that remained 
unrepealed. Still the Catholics could not have, nor acquire, any 
freehold interest — still the barbarous enactments against their 
clergy, and the free use of their religion, remained on the statute 
book, as did also those which obstructed, impeded, and had been 
designed to crush education among < ( the Papists and those 
which shut out the unfortunates who came under that denomi- 
nation from all places of power and emolument, — from grand 
juries, from being sheriffs, or sub-sheriffs, from commissions in 
the army or navy; in fine, from the highest situation in the 
state, down through all the ranks of society, — even so low, (such 
was the minuteness, and almost absurd baseness of the exclusion), 
as the humble post of a “ gentleman's gamekeeper* 

This, then, is the state of things regretted by Sir Walter 
Scott. With this before us, we must question the claims so 
boldly advanced for him, to any very surpassing benevolence of 
disposition. The man who could entertaiji for a moment, much 
less cherish, and in proud and scornful terms avow, a regret that 
such a state of things should not have been suffered to continue 
in all its baseness and atrocity, cannot have had the happiness of 
his fellow-creatures very strongly at heart. It is in vain to tell 
us after this, that, " If ever the principle of kindness was in- 
carnated in a mere man, it was in him/’ Not conceding the 
pVaise of great benevolence, neither are we inclined to rate very 
highly his philosophy, when we find biig advocating and pre- 
dicting success from the continuance of laws which had been 
tried, and had so utterly and notoriously failed of their object 
His religious feelings have been much vaunted, yet what avail 
and value can there be in outward professions and observances, 
when the blessed spirit of charity breathes not its holy influence 
’within. Are the following passages emanations from that 
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blessed spirit, or are they not from a far different, nay, an op* 
posite source ? — 

“ The Catholic is holding up his head now in a different way from 
what they did in former days, though still with a touch of the savage 
about them. It is after all, a helpless sort of superstition, which, with its 
saints’ days, andahe influence of its ignorant bigoted priesthood, destroys 

ambition and industrious exertion I hold Popery to be such a mean 

and depraving superstition, that I am not sure I could have found myself 
liberal enough to vote for the repeal of the penal laws, as they existed be- 
fore 1780. They must, und would, in course of time, have smothered 
Popery ; and I confess I should have §cen the old lady of Babylon’s 
mouth stopped with pleasure. But now that you have taken the plaster 
off her mouth, and given her free respiration, I cannot see the sense of 
keeping up the irritation about the claim to sit in Parliament Unopposed, 
the Catholic superstition may sink into dust, with all its absurd rituals 
and solemnities. Still, it is an awful risk. The world is, in fact, as silly 
as ever, and a good competence of nonsense will always find believers. 
Animal magnetism, phrenology, &c. &c., have all had their believers, 
and why not Popery r” — Vol.yi. p. 84 ; vol. vii. p. 180. 

We will not tjust ourselves to remark upon these and similar 
sentiments and expressions. It would have shewn a better 
judgment, a greater consideration for the fame of his hero, (con- 
sideration for the feelings of the Catholic portion of the public, 
was, of course, out of the question), if Mr. Lockhart had omitted 
the passages we have quoted, and many similar in the other 
volumes. There surely was no necessity to increase the odium 
that is the well-earned meed of Sir Walter Scott’s conduct to- 
wards the Catholics and their religion. Of his demerits upon 
this head, he himself displayed some consciousness, when, on his 
visit to Rome, in one of the last sad months of his life, he ex- 
pressed wonder at the kindness of his reception, by those upon 
whose religion he had flung obloquy. Two in particular of his 
novels would seem to have been especially and peculiarly devoted 
to the foul and anti-christian purpose of perpetuating and 
increasing ignorant bigotry and base prejudice, by misrepre- 
senting and calumniating the faith of so many of his fellow- 
countrymen, and of the majority of the Christian world. The 
" Monastery^ ‘and tlje t “ Abbot ” are the two novels to which we 
allude. We had intended to make extracts from them, but the 
task is too disgusting, were there a sufficiency of space to do so. 
Suffice it to say, that almost every mean and shameful calumny 
that was ever spawned forth by the demon of low, malignant, 
inveterate, and envious bigotry, is adopted throughout their 
pages; and the, man who scrupled not to wish for the abhorred 1 
penal laws, as a means to ensure the spread of the Protestant 
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faith, dared to throw upon Catholics the old exploded calumny 
of caring nothing for the means, provided the end were good ! 

'It would have been well, we have said, if his biographer had 
dwelt as lightly upon as possible, or omitted altogether, all notice 
of Scott’s offences against charity ; but Mr. Lockhart has judged 
otherwise. Still, it might have been hoped that«he would have 
accompanied their recital with some expressions of disappro- 
bation and regret, for the grievous faults that his scrupulosity 
as a historian, compelled him to notice. There is, however, 
nothing of this in his pages ; on the contrary, it is but too evident 
that Sir Walter Scott’s conduct and opinions as to all apper- 
taining to Catholicism, had his biographer’s full approval, and have 
been deemed by him worthy of adoption and imitation. There 
is strong evidence of this throughout his work, given in every 
possible way ; especially in the constant use of his favourite de- 
signation for the Catholic religion, which, adopting the low slang 
of his party, he generally styles “ Popery .” Sometimes a little 
variety is to be found, as in such sentences as the following 
“ We had partaken liberally of * Catholic' hospitality in Ireland, 
but had not met with one single specimen of the * Romish' 
priesthood, although even at * Popish' tables, we met with dig- 
nitaries of the Established Church.” Why a person who as- 
pires to be a correct and elegant writer, should use three dif- 
ferent epithets to designate what appertained to one religion, we 
cannot say — save that it must proceed from low bigotry, that 
sought opportunity to insult his fellovv-christians. With regard 
to the fact he mentions, that during the tour of Sir Walter Scott 
and his friends in Ireland, they did not meet with Catholic cler- 
gymen, even at “ Popish" tables, we can very readily and very 
easily account for it, by supposing that the tables in question 
were those of a certain portion of the Catholic body who court 
and fawn upon their bitter enemies, and affect distaste and dis- 
gust towards those of their own communion — a class of men 
whom their countrymen regard with a loathing and a contempt 
beyond words, in which they are heartily joined by the violent 
bigots who suffer the slaves to fawn and crouch around them. 
*We are quite prepared, if our remarks should reach the eyes 
of the liberal press, for a repetition of the eharge brought against 
the Dublin Renew, of its too exclusive devotion to the advocacy 
of Catholic sentiments and opinions. Our accusations against 
the great novelist and his biographer, will be treated as an ebul- 
lition from the wounded spirit of “ Popery;” to be passed over 
f iu silence. Yet, do we earnestly disclaim any motive in our re- 
marks, save that of asserting the principles of universal tolera- 
. tion, and freedom of conscience from insnlt and calumny, less 
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endurable than physical outrage. Had the Dissenters been at- 
tacked in the same way that we have, our reprobation would 
have been to the full as loud and as continued. The liberal 
editors, who, in such a case, would have spoken out themselves, 
would have found us agreeing with them in condemning such at- 
tacks. But they are silent when it is only Popery — the com- 
mon target, — that has been shot at ; and not only are they silent, 
lyit they think we ought to be so too. 

" He hath disgraced me — laughed at me — scorned my nation — 
thwarted me — cooled my friends— heated mine enemies ; and what is his 
reason ? I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes P Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? Fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the sunie diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as 
a Christian is ?” 

Substitute “ Catholic ” for “ Jew,” and Protestant for Chris- 
tian, and the foregoing is a complaint that well might come from 
a “ Popish" mouth. The Catholic to this day is, in reality, 
even more outlawed than tie Jew. It is quite lawful, and quite 
allowed, to jeer him — to insult him — to calumniate him; but it 
is ** bad taste ” to avail himself of the only organ open to those 
of his creed, to repel the foul attacks of their open enemies, and 
the ungenerous insinuations and contemptuous liberality of their 
professing friends. 

Of Scott’s general politics Mr. Lockhart thus speaks: 

“ Of bis political creed, the many who hold a different one, will of 
course say that it* was the natural fruit of his poetical devotion to the 
mere prejudice of antiquity ; and I am quite willing to allow that this 
must nave had a great share in the matter, and that he himself would 
have been as little ashamed of the word prejudice , as of the word 
antiquity / 

“He was on all practical points a steady conscientious Tory, of the 
school of William Pitt, who, though an anti-revolutionist, was certainly 
any thing but an anti-reformer. He rejected the irfhovations, in the 
midst of which he died, as a revival, under alarmingly authoritative 
auspices, of the doctrines which had endangered Britain ih his youth, 
and desolated Europe throughout his prime of manhood.^ May the 
gloomy anticipations which hung over nis closing years be unfulfilled! 
But should they be so,4e t posterity remember that the warnings, and the 
resistance of his, and other powerful intellects, were probably in that 
event the appointed means for averting a catastrophe in which, had Eng* 
land fallen, the whole civilized world must have been involved.” — Vol. vii. 
pp. 412-413. 

The last sentence we cannot say that we comprehend; we are 
not aware of the precise nature of the “ catastrophe ” which the 
warnings of Sir Walter Scott and his resistance averted. He 
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cried out loud against the Reform Bill, and resisted by every 
means in his power the struggle to carry it ; yet that “ catas- 
trophe 1 * occurred. What then is the “ catastrophe” that has 
been averted ? We confess we cannot make out : unless Mr. 
Lockhart means, by that epithet, the then threatened disfran- 
chisement of the freemeu in towns. That certainty was averted ; 
the profligacy and infamous corruption of that body exist to as 
great an extent as ever; but we were not aware till now th$t 
Sir Walter Scott was instrumental in preserving to them their 
right of selling their consciences and themselves.* Nor were we 
cognizant of the full importance “ to the whole civilized 
world,” of the perpetuation of bribery and corruption in England ; 
and although now at length enlightened upon these points, we 
fear we must decline to join in Mr. Lockhart’s jubilation upon 
the immunity of the wretches who put themselves up for the 
highest bidder at the elections in Stafford, in Norwich, in Ips- 
wich, in Leicester, in Liverpool, and other places of equally in- 
famous notoriety in that respect. f 

Sir Walter Scott’s politics did not constitute the fairest, or 
most creditable side of his character. If the truth must be said, 
he was in them, as in his opinions upon religious matters, a fixed 
inveterate bigot, without the miserable apology of limited ca- 
pacity, or bluntness of perception. It is true, that he was born 
amongst the basest prejudices, and his early youth was passed 
within their atmosphere, and therefore it is not to be wondered 
at, if the first bias of his mind was towards illiberality. But his 
was not an intellect to be hoodwinked, save wfth his own con- 
sent, when it had reached its maturity ; and neither when he 
first became able to judge for himself, nor at any subsequent pe- 
riod of his life, did he ever seek to emancipate his mind from the 
foul trammels of those prejudices. Towards those who politi- 
cally differed from him, lie never showed generosity or considera- 
tion, or the slightest symptoms of any other feeling than bigoted 
and ruthless enmity. While the childish fancy for M soldiering” 
that he displayed on all occasions, whether on an unfounded ru- 
mour of French invasion, or equally groundless report of the 
rising in tons of (in his own phrase in his diary) “ fifty thousand 
blackguards^ in Northumberland, will amuse the reader, very 
different feelings will be excited by the perusal of the various 
passages in which he exposes bis * political leanings and persua- 
sions. One specimen of these will be more than enough. Using 
the term 44 Whiggery, ” to denote liberality in politics, he says, 
(voL i v. page 128,) 

“ As for Whiggery in general, I can only say, that as no m&n ean be 
said to be utterly overset until his ramp lias been higher than his bead, 
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bo T cannot read in history of any free state which has been brought to 
slavery, until the rascal and umnstructed populace had had their short 
hour of anarchical government, which naturally leads to the stem repose 
of military despotism. Property, morals, education, are the proper quali- 
fications for those who should hold political rights, and extending them 
very widely, greatly lessens the chatice of these qualifications being found 
in electors. Look at the persons chosen at elections where the franchise 
is very general, and you will find either fools who are content to flatter 
the passions of the mob, for a little transient popularity, or knaves who 
panaer to their follies, that they may make their necks a footstool for their 
own promotion^ With these convictions I am very jealous of Whiggery, 
under all modifications, and I must say my acquaintance with the total 
want of principle in some of its wannest professors, does not tend to re- 
commend it.” 

The u rascal and uninstructed populace,” the “ mob gentle 
terms these, and well prefaced by the coarseness of the first sen- 
tence. The matter of the foregoing diatribe too, is quite con- 
sistent with the manner. Morals, it would appear, are to be 
found only in conjunction with property ; the vast majority of 
the people must be immoral, for they are poor, and assuredly in 
this country poverty is a crime. We cannot but admire the off- 
handed severity of the remarks upon “ persons chosen at elec- 
tions where tne franchise is very general,” not a single word 
being added of comment upon those chosen at elections of a con- 
trary description. No allusion to the faults and misdeeds of the 
lattet 1 — to their love of station — to* their base flattery and sub- 
serviency — to their profligacy and corruption. And in proclaiming 
the “ total want of principle,” which he announces that he de- 
tected in “ some of the warmest professors of Whiggery,” he is 
totally silent as to similar discoveries among the professors of his 
darling Toryism. Perchance he deemed the fact of a deficiency 
of principle among the latter, only too obvious and long known. 

Without wishing to delay longer than can bq helped upon the 
unpleasant topics we have discussed^ we cannot avoid some notice 
of Ills opinions upon Ireland. With our unfortunate country he 
had little sympathy; his education (we had almost said his 
nature) forbade it. 

“ In sober sadness, to talk of the misery of Ireland at this time, is to 
speak of the illness ofea malade imaginaire . Well , she is not, but she is 
rapidly becoming so. There are all outward and visible tokens of con- 
valescence. Every thing is mending ; the houses that arise are better a 
hundred fold than the cabins which are falling ; the peasants of the 
younger are dressed a great deal better than with the fags which clothe 
the persons of the more ancient Teagues, which realize the wardrobe of 
Jsfcny Sutton, of whom Morris sweetly sings • 

* Ope single pin at nijrbt let loose 
The robes which veiled her beauty." 
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“ But this, which seems to me to have been generally the attire of the 
fair of the green isle, probably since the time of King Malachi, and the 
collar of gold, is now fast disappearing, and the habit of the more youth- 
ful Pats and Patesses is decent and comely. Here they all look well 
coloured, and well fed, and well contented. And as T see in most places 
great exertions making to reclaim bogs upon a large scale, and generally 
to improve ground, I must needs hold that they are in Constant employ- 
ment.'’ — Letter to Mr . Morritt , August 1825. 

> First impressions they say are not always to he trusted, and 
the above were his first impressions. A few ninths later he 
writes thus in his diary, commenced November in the same year. 

u I was in Ireland last summer, and had a most delightful tour. 
There is much less of exaggeration about the Irish than might have been 
expected. Their poverty is not exaggerated ; it is on the extreme verge 
of human misery ; their cottages would scarce serve for pigsties, even in 
Scotland — and their rags seem the very refuse of a rag shop, and are dis- 
posed with such ingenious variety of wretchedness, that jou would think 
nothing hut some sort of perverted taste could have assembled so many 
shreds together. You are constantly fearful that some knot or loop will 
give way, and place the individual before you ip all the primitive sim- 
plicity of Paradise. Then for their food, they have only potatoes, and 
too few of I hem/* 

Mr. Lockhart thus describes the Irish tour: — 

“ It was a succession of festive gaiety wherever we halted ; and in the 
course of our movements we saw many castles, churches, and ruins of all 
sorts, with more than enough of mountain, wood, lake, and river, to have 
made any similar progress in any other part of Europe, delightful in all 
respects. But those of the party to whom Ireland was new, bad almost 
continually before them spectacles of abject misery, which robbed these 
things of more than half their charm. Sir Walter, indeed, with the ha- 
bitual hopefulness of his temper, persisted that what he saw, even in Keny, 
was better than what books had taught him to expect; and insured that 
improvement, however slow, was going on. But ever and anon, as we 
moved deeper into the country, there was a melancholy in his countenance, 
and, despite himself, in the tone of his voice* which I for one could not 
mistake* The constant passings and re-passings of bands of mounted 
policemen, armed to the teeth, and having quite the air of highly disci- 
plined soldiers on sharp service, — the rueful squalid poverty that crawled 
by every way side, and blocked up every village where we had to 
change horses, with exhibitions of human suffering and degradation, such 
as it never bad entered into our heads to conceive ; ana above all, the 
contrast between these naked , clamorous beggars , who seemed to spring 
out of the ground at every turn, like swarms of vermin, and the bound- 
less luxury and merriment surrounding the thinly scattered magnates 
t who condescended to inhabit their ancestral seats , would have'been suf- 
ficient to poison those landscapes, had nature dressed them out in the 
verdure or Arcadia, and art embellished them with all the temples and 
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palaces 6f <39 Rome and Athens. It is painful enough even to remem- 
ber such things ; but twelve years can have made but a trifling change in 
tht* appearance of a country which, so richly endowed by Providence with 
every element of wealth and happiness, could, at so advanced a period of 
European civilization, sicken tne heart of the stranger by such wide- 
spread manifestations of the wanton and reckless piofligacy of human 
misnmnagemeni, the withering curse of feuds and factions, and the ty- 
rannous selfishness of absenteeism ; and I fear it is not likely that any 
ton temporary critic will venture to call my melancholy picture over- 
charged. A few blessed exceptions, — such an aspect of ease and decency 
for example, a? we met every where on the vast domain of the Duke of 
Devonshire, — scrvecfoonly to make the sfcd reality of the rule more flagrant 
and appalling. Taking his bcdioom candle one night, in a village on* 
the Dukes estate, Sir Walter Bummed up the strain of his discourse, by 
a line of Shakspeare s, “ Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge — Vol. vi. 
pp. 66, 67. 

It must have been real misery, indeed, that moved the sym- 
pathies either of Sir Walter Scott, or of his biographer, iden- 
tified as both were, anA as the latter is still, so utterly and 
completely, with a party to whom the very name of Ireland 
is an abomination. To draw 64 tears from Pluto’s iron cheek,” 
is but a parallel achievement to winning from 'such partisans 
as Mr. Lockhart one word of kindness towards Ireland. There 
is a good deal of truth in Ins observation, that twelve years have 
not effected much change in the appearance of that unfortunate 
country. No very great change could be expected, 44 while the 
wide-spread manifestations of wanton and reckless profligacy, of 
human mismanagement, the withering curse of feuds and fac- 
tions, and the tyrannous selfishness of absenteeism,” of which he 
speaks, continue to this day, kept up and fostered by the malig- 
nant and determined opposition given, by one branch of the Le- 
gislature, to all measures of improvement and amelioration of the 
condition of Ireland and of her people. But*oric change, Mr. 
Lockhart would find, though perhaps he would be very reluctant 
to acknowledge it. Thfcre is no longer occasion for the incessant 
parading of heavily armed policemen — riot and disorder now 
hide their diminished heads. The present administration ha^e 
soothed Ireland, — though with her wounds yet bleeding, her 
miseries yet unrelieved — to repose — the repose of generous con- 
fidence in the first symptoms of kindliness and real anxiety for 
her welfare. *Nor has that confidence been up to this time dis- 
appointed. All that lay in the power of a beneficent government 
to do for her relief has been done, and if that all be but little, 
the people of Ireland fully perceive with whom the fault lies ;• 
they folly know how the best measures and the best intentions 
of their rulers are defeated by that branch of the Legislature to 
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which we have before alluded. Mr. Lockhart, however* would 
be very reluctant to give to the go vern men t .that keeps his party 
‘ from place and power, any credit for their conduct towards Ire- 
land. ^ , 

In concluding our hasty notice of Sir Walter Scott’s observa- 
tions upon the country just named, we congratulate our fellow- 
countrymen upon the involuntary and repeated expression of 
admiration of herself and her resources, that was rung from even 
him, during his visit to her shores. On one occasion, (in his 
letter dated October 1825, to Joanna Baillie), lie* predicts, that 
u despite all the disadvantages which have hitherto retarded her 
* progress, she yet will be the queen of the trefoil of kingdoms.” 
He adds : “ I never saw a richer country, or, to speak my mind, 
a finer people.” In a subsequent portion of the letter, tne Irish 
reader will be much amused at the idea Sir W. Scott formed of the 
importance and physical strength of the Orangemen of Ireland. 
He seems to have swallowed all their'Vauntings with the greatest 
ease. To one who knows Ireland, and knows whbt a miser- 
able stand the Orange party could make there, did matters really 
come to the bloody arbitrament that party professes so much to 
desire, those vauntings are subjects but of contemptuous ridicule. 
The Orangemen are strong and bold, only while the people of 
Ireland are forbearing and parent. Once let the people of that 
country believe that there is no farther hope for them but in 
arms, and the hateful faction that boasts so loud, would be crushed 
in a day. 

We very gladly turn from the exciting topics we have been 
treating upon, to the more pleasing parts of the work before us. 
The chief of these are, the very interesting personal memoranda 
and diaries from the pen of Scott himself In the introduction 
to the work, the first of them is thus announced :* — * 

“ In obedience to tbe instructions of Sir W. Scott’s last will, I had 
made some progress in a narrative of bis personal history, before there 
was discovered, in an old. cabinet at Abbotsford, an autobiographical 
fragment composed by him in 1808, shortly after the publication of 
Mannion, «, 

u This fortunate accident rendered it necessary that I should alto- 
gether remodel the work which I had comraeniecf. The first chapter of 
the following memoirs* consists of the Ashes tieMragment ; which gives a 
clear outline of his early life, doWfi to the period of his call to the bar, 
July 1792. A(j[ the notes appended to this chapter are also by hitnself. 
They are in a hand-writing very different from the text, and seem* from 
k various circumstances, to have been added in 1826.” 

r, the autobiographical fragment written in 1808 , 
and annotated in 1826 , leads the van of the personal memoirs we 
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speak dF 5 but although possessing very considerable interest, it 
has an appearance of premeditation and carefulness, that rather 
take away from the pleasure ita perusal would otherwise give* " 
The same fault is much less discernible in the “ fragment” next 
in order, and which we deem the best written in the book— his 
diary of, (to £*ive it his own title), “ A Voyage in the Light 
House Yacht, to Nova Zembla and the Lord knows where — 
vacation 18d4.” In July of that year, he received an invitation 
from the Commissioners of the Scottish Light Houses, to accotn- 

K them iriHheir tour of inspection round the «orth coast, and 
; once accepted of it, although; at the time^ yet ignorant of 
what WQuld be the reception by the public of the first of his 
novels, and perhaps the best, if a selection can be made among 
30 many of such surpassing excellence. While upon this tour, 
which he seems to have much enjoyed, he collected mate- 
rials, as Mr. Lockhart informs us, (and, indeed, as is abun- 
dantly evident) for some of the notes of his poerni The Lord of 
the lsles^ and especially for his romance of The Pirate . On 
perusing this diary, *we are continually reminded of the fine de- 
scriptions and piquant scenes of that novel. We canriot read the 
following without thinking of Mordaunt Merton’ajstormy journey 
from Burgh Westra, and the hard struggles of Triptoiemus 
Yellowley with the rude agriculturists of the northern islands. 

" As we are to dine at Gardie House, the seat of young Mr. Mowat, 
we resolve to walk across the island about three miles, being by this time 
thoroughly wet. Biessy is a black and heathy isle, full of little lochs 
and bogs. Through storm and shade, and dense and dry, we find our 
way to Gardie, and aie most hospitably treated. Young Mr. Mowat, 
son of my old friend, is an improver. He has got a ploughman from 
Scotland, who a£ts as gtleve , but as yet, with the prejudices and incon- 
venience! which usually attach themselves to the most salutary experi- 
ments. The ploughman complains that the Zetlapders woik as if a 
spade or hoe burnt their fingers, and that though they only get a shilling 
a day, yet the labour of three of them does not exceed what one good 
hand in Berwickshire would do for 2 s. Cut*' The islanders retort, that a 
man can do no more than he can ; that they are not used to be taxed to 
to their work so severely ; that they will work as their fathers did, o^hI 
Ho otherwise ; and at.n^pt, the landlord found great difficulty in getting 
bands to work under their Caledonian taskmaster. Besides, they find 
fittflt with bis * ho r and # gee V and * ypo V when ploughing. ' He speaks 
to die horses*, tlfey say , 4 and they gang ; and there's something no canny 
about the man.’ In short, between tbe prejudices of laciness and super- 
stition, the ploughman leads a sbrry life of it Ah old-fashioned 

Zetland plough is a real curiosity. It had but one handle or stilt, and, 
f conker, bat no sock 4 ; it ripped the furrow therefore, but did not throw 
it aside v It wan dragged by four little bullocks yoked abreast, and as 
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many ponies harnessed, or rather strung, to the plough by ropes and 
thongs of raw hide- One man went before, walking backward, with his 
face to the bullocks, and pulling them forward by main strength. Ano- 
ther held down the plough by its single handle, and made a sort of slit 
in the earth, which two women, who closed the procession, converted 

into a furrow with their shovels This and many other barbarous 

habits to which the Hollanders were formerly wedded, seem only to 
have subsisted, because of their amphibious character of fishermen and 
fanners/ " — Vol. in. p. lf>3. ° 

The Triton-like appearance of the elders among the popula- 
tion of the northern isles, the inhuman conduct sometimes prac- 
tised along those wild coasts towards seamen in distress — the 
rumours of the monstrous Kraken hovering in the Offing — the 
sword dance of the Isle of Papa, are all duly commemorated in 
the diary, as in the novel. The seamen of the Greenland fishery 
who frequently visit those islands, were, it appears, the models 
after winch he depicted the lawless crew of Fortune s Favorite. 

if Lerwick will suffer most severely, if t lhc foil be not occupied by 
some foice 01 other; for, between whiskey and Aolic, the Giccnland 
sailors will cei tainly hum the little town. We have seen a great deal, 
and heard much tnoic of these gentry. A gentleman at Lerwick, who 
had company to dim? with him, observed beneath lus window, a party of 
sailors eating a leg of roast mutton, which he witnessed with philanthro- 
pic satisfaction, till he received the melancholy information that that 
individual leg of mutton, being the very sheet-anchor of his own enter- 
tainment, had been violently carried o/r fiom his kitchen, spit and all, 
by these honest gentlemen. Two others having canied off a sheep, were 
apprehended and hi ought before a magistrate. The fust denied he had 
taken the sheep, but said lie had seen it taken away by a fellow with a red 
nose and a black wig— (this was the justice’s description.) ( Don’t you 
think he was like lus honoui, Tom ?' added he, appealing to his comrade. 
' By , Jack,’ answeii d Tom, ' I believe it was the very man/ ” 

Scott’s companions upon the voyage remarked afterwards, on 
reading the Pirate , that lie carefully confined himself in it to the 
description of those places he had himself visited. The following 
will show how he adhered to this rule, in the case of one of the 
fipest descriptions of the novel ; — 

<r We beat down to Sumbuigh-head, through rough weather. This is 
the extreme south-eastern point of Zetland ; f arfd as the Atlantic and 
German Oceans unite at this point, a frightful tide runs, called Sum- 
buigh roast . The breeze contending with the tide, flings the breakers in 
great style upon the high broken cliffs of Sumburgh-bcad. They are gll 
one white foam, ascending to a great height. ..... We went ashore 

with various purposes, — I ascended the head by myself, which is lofty, 
* aud commands a wild sea-view. Zetland stretches away, with all its 
projecting capes and inlets, to the north -eastward. Many of those inlets 
approach each other very nearly ; indeed, the two opposite bays at Sum- 
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burgh-head seem on the point of joining, and rendering that cape an island. 
The two creeks from those cast and western seas, are only divided by a 
low isthmus of blowing sand, and similar to that which wastes part of 
the east coast of Scotland, It has here blown like the deserts ol Arabia, 
and destroyed some houses, founerly the occasional residences of the 
Earls of Orkney. The steep and rocky side of the cape which faces 
the west, does not seem much more durable. These lofty cliffs are all 
of sand-dag, a very loose and peiishable kind of rock, wfnch slides down 
hi immense masses, like avalanches, after every storm. The lest lies so 
loose, that, on ^he very brow of the loftiest crag, l had no difficulty m 
sending down a fragment as large as myself:" lie thundered down in 
tremendous style, but splitting upon a projecting cliff, descended into the 
ocean like a shower of sharp shot. The sea beneath mges incessantly, 
among a thousand of the fragments which have fallen fiom the peaks, 

and which assume a bundled sliangc shapes At the foot of the 

ascent, and towards the isthmus, is the old house ol Sumburgh, in appear- 
ance a most dreary mansion.” — Vol. lii. pp. 1(58-9, Ike. 

Among the notices (of which there are several) of Sir Walter 
Scott, at various periods of his life, by others than himself or his 
biographer, a very interesting one is of him at home at the end 
of the year 1824. It is from the pen of one who has attained a 
very fair shave of reputation as a pleasing writer upon other sub- 
jects, Captain Basil Hall, and though maiked # by his besetting 
sin of too great “ spinning will well repay perusal. Mr. 
Lockhart's discretion in inserting such contributions lias not 
always been so well shown. In the first volume, several pages 
are taken up with an exceedingly tedious and gravely frivolous 
account of Scott as a boy, while under the tuition of Mr. James 
Mitcliell, a Presbyterian minister. Among other important facts 
communicated by the writer, (the Rev. Mr. Mitchell himself), 
we learn, that ** Master Walter” was of “ a soporific tendency” 
during sermons at Church,-— probably when his tutor was the 
preacher, but we are not informed if this was the ease. Another 
extraordinary fact narrated by Mr. Mitchell is, that his young 
charge, upon finding a half-guinea on the ground, had not only 
the sagacity to suppose that it had been dropped by a person 
standing near, but the honesty to enquire of the person had be 
lost any thing, and on his replying in the affirmative, to restore 
to him the money he h&d dropped. 

Captain Hall thus presents to u§ the great novelist, in what 
the latter used sometimes to style his a own baronial castle of 
Abbotsford.” • 

• "Abbotsford, December , 1824 . 

Had I a hundred pens, each of which at the same time should sena - 4 
rately write down an anecdote, I could not hope to record one-half of 
those which our host, to use Spenser s expression, * welled out alway*' 
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To write down one or two, or one or two dozen, would serve no purpose, 
as they were all appropriate to the moment, and were told with a tone, 
gesture, and look, suited exactly to the circumstances, but which it is, of 
course, impossible, in the least degree, to describe. . . . Dec . 30/A. — This 
morning, Major Stisled, my bi other, and I, accompanied Sir W. Scott 
on a walk over his grounds, a distance of five or six miles. He led us 
through his plantations, which arc m all stages of advancement, and en- 
tertained us all the way with an endless string of anecdotes, more or less 
characteristic of the scenes vve were passing through. Occasionally he 
repeated snatches of songs, sometimes a whole ballad, and at other times, 
he planted Ins staff in the ground, and related some talc to us, which, 
though not in verso, came like a stream of poetry from his lips. Thus, 
about the middle of our walk, we had first to cross, and then to wind 
down the banks of the H unity Burn, the scene of Old Thomas the 
llhymci s interview with the Queen of the Fairies. Before entering this 
little glen, he detained us on the heath above till he had related the whole 
of that romantic story, so that by the time wo had descended the path, 
our imaginations were so worked upon by the wild nature of the fiction, 
and still more bj the animation of the nairator, that we felt ourselves 
treading upon classical ground. . . /V)n reaching an elevated point near 
a wild mountain lake, funn whence we commanded a view of many dif- 
ferent points of lus estate, and saw the progress of his improvements, I 
remarked that it must be interesting to engage in planting. * Interest- 
ing r lie cried, lyou can have no idea of the exquisite delight of a 
plantei ; lie is like a painter laying on Ins colours, — at every moment he 
sees his eilbets coming out. There is nothing comparable to this ; it is 
past, present, and fuluie enjoyment. I look hack to the time when there 
was not a tree here, only bare heath : I look round, and see thousands 
of trees growing up, all of which, I may say almost each of which, have 
received my personal attention. I remember five years ago looking for- 
ward wich delight, to this very hour, and, as each year has passed, the 
expectation has gone on increasing. I do thq, same now ; I anticipate 
what this plantation and that one will presently be, if only taken care of, 
and there is not a spot of which I do not watch the progress.' ... It is 
impossible to touch for an instant upon any theme, but straightway he 
has an anecdote to fit it. 4 What is the name of that bright spot/ I said, 
4 on which the sun is shining, just there in the line of Cowdenknowes 
4 That/ said he, 4 is Havel Cleugh. I was long puzzled/ he added, 4 to 
find the etymology of this name, and inquired in vain on every hand to 
find something suitable. I could learn nothing more than that, near the 
Cleugh, there was a spot which tradition said had been a Druidical place 
of worship. Still, this did not help me. At length, as I was reading 
very early one fine summer’s morning, I accidentally lighted upon a pas- 
sage in some German book, which stated that Haxa was the old German 
term for a Druidess. Here, then, was the whole mystery solved ; and, 
wild with impatience to tell it to some one, I mounted up-stairs to my 
wiles room, where she was lying fast asleep. I was well aware she 
neither knew nor cared one jot about the matter ; that did not signify ; 
tell it I must to some one immediately ; so I roused her up, and though 
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she was very angry at being awakened out of her comfortable doze, I in* 
sisted on bestowing my beautiful discovery upon her. Now don’t yon 
understand this ?* he added, turning to me. * Have you not sometimes, 
on board your ship, hit upon something which delighted you, so that you 
could not rest until you got hold of some one down whose throat you 
might cram it — some stupid dolt of a lieutenant, or some gaping midship- 
man, on wbong in point of fact, it was totally thrown away;— -but still, 
vou had the satisfaction of imparting it, without which hall' the pleasure 
AS lost.' . . . Abbotsford , Jan . b, 1825. — It is wonderful how many 
people a house can be made to hold upon occasions Buch os this (tbe 
coming home%f Sir Walter's eldest son). By onejor two o'clock we 
were the only guests left, and on the great unknown proposing a walk, 
we gladly accepted his offer. I have never seen him in better spirits. 
.... It is very difficult, 1 may say impossible, to give a correct con- 


ception of his manner by meTe description We bad anecdotes of 

Tom Purdie. his gamekeeper and factotum Sir Walter wished a 


road made through a belt of trees. ‘Torn/ said he, to his* right-hand 
man, ‘vou must not make this walk straight, neither must it be 
crooked/ ‘ Deil 1 sir, what then maun it be like ?’ 4 Why/ said his 

master, 4 don’t you remembes when jou were a shepherd, Tom, the way 
in which you dandered home of an even ? You never walked straight 
to vour house, nor did you go much about: now make me just such a 
walk as you used to take yourself/ .... I have never seen any person 
on more delightful terms with his family than is Sir W. Scott. The 
best proof is the ease and confidence with which <hey all treat him, 
amounting quite to familiarity. Even the youngest of bis nephews and 
nieces can joke with him, and seem at ajl times perfectly at ease in his 
presence ; his coming in t6 the room only increases the laugh, and never 
checks it — he either joins in what is going on, or passes/* — Vol. v. 
pp. 375-6, 380, &c. 

Mr. Lockhart bears corroborative and very ample testimony 
to the excellence of Sir Walter Scott’s private character; and 
says of him, with* as we believe, much truth, that he was “ a 
patient, dutiful, and reverent son ; a generous^ compassionate, 
and tender husband; and an honest, careful, and affectionate 
father.” Of his conduct towards his children, the best evidence 
is, the strong confidence $nd affection that existed between him 
and them. JBut, to use Mr. Lockhart’s words, — 

• • 

"Perhaps the mos^ touching evidence of the lasting tenderness of his 
early domestic feelings, was exhibited to his executors, when they opened 
his repositories in search of his will, the evening after his burial. On 
lifting up his desk, we found, arranged in careful order, a series of little 
objects, which bad obviously been so placed there that tys eye might rest 
on them every morning before he began his tasks. These were the old- 
fashioned boxes that had garnished his mother’s toilette, when be, a sickly 
child, sle pt in her dressing-room ; the stiver taper stand which the young 
advocate had bought for her with his first five-guinea fee ; a row of small 
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packets inscribed with her hand, and containing the hair of those of her 
offspring that had died before her; Ins fathers snuff box and etui case ; 
and more things of the like soil, recalling ‘ the oM familiar faces/ 

“ The same fueling was appaicrit in all the airangexnents of bis private 
apartment. Pictuicsof his fathei and rnothei were the only ones in his 
dressing-) oom. r lTic clumsy antique cabinets that stood there (things of 
a very difiennt class from the beautiful and costly proSuctions in the 
public looms below), bad all belonged to the furnituie of George’s Square. 
Even bis lather’s ntkely washing-stand, with all its cramped appurteJ 
nances, though exceedingly unlike what a man of his very scrupulous 
habits would have selected in these days, kept its ground. The whole 
pluce seemed titled up like a httle chapel of the Lares.” — Vol. vii. 
pp. 411-12. 

We reluctantly abstain from adding to our extracts some of 
the early notices of Scott, which we would very gladly insert, 
but that they would tend to swell this paper to an unreasonable 
bulk. We would earnestly direct our readers to the interesting 
details connected with his boyhood and early manhood, when he 
was devouring all manner of old books- and legendary loro, and 
unconsciously acquiring that singularly varied and extensive 
stock of information, that he so profusely developed in his after 
days. The story of his “ raids,” too, — the first into Northumber- 
land, forming, as it did, the groundwork for Darsie Latimer’s 
wild rambles in' Rcdr/a nutlet ; the repeated visits to Liddes- 
clale, the country of stout Dandie Dinmont; the journey into 
Stirlingshire and Perthshire, and his first acquaintance with the 
Highlands, that he has made classic ground; these also must we 
reluctantly forego : neither have we space to review the circum- 
stances attending the births, in brilliant succession, of the splendid 
productions of his genius ; — his extraordinary rapidity and faci- 
lity of composition ; — the eager activity of his mind, that sought 
no rest save in change of labour ; — the “ gallaht composure,” as 
Mr, Lockhart says, “with which, when he dismissed a work 
from his desk, he awaited the decision of the public, and the 
healthy elasticity of spirit with which he could turn his whole 
zeal upon new or different objects. For all these, we are Com- 
pelled to rpfer our readers to the volumes before us; and their 
admiration will be much increased, and their interest painfully 
heightened, when they come to the distressing details of his 
inter years, and behold him, enfeebled by disease, and pressed 
by misfortune, gallantly continuing, and even increasing, his 
gigantic efforts^ no longer with the delight of voluntary labour, 
and cheered along by fair vision* of fame, but as a stern task of 
•duty, to clear off the crushing load of debt incurred by his wild 
imprudence. Those efforts aided and increased the ravages of 
the cruel disease that at length hurried him to the grave. And 
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if one thing were wanting to complete the picture, it is supp 
by the fact that, after two apoplectic attack’s had been adned to 
his sufferings, he steadily laboured at, and finished, his last novel, 
Count Robert of Parh> amid the disapprobation and discourage- 
ment of those who hud formerly applauded and cheered him on. 

Early in August, 1831, having concluded Count Robert of 
Parts , and its companion, Castle Dangerous , he at length yielded 
t<* the recommendations of his physicians to seek a milder climate, 
where to pass the winter. At the instance of Captain Basil Hall, 
Sir James Ghfham, then first lord of the Admiralty, obtained 
leave from the late king, to place at* Sir Walter Scott’s disposal 
a frigate, to convey him to the Mediterranean. At this time, a 
delusion, which no one could wish to have seen dispelled, had 
come over the broken-down invalid, and his reluctance to leave 
his home was, much lessened by the belief now fixed in his mind, 
that ’ his pecuniary embarrassments were all cleared off, and at 
an end. 

On the 29th October, embarked in the Barham frigate, 
and, after a fine and pleasant passage, reached Malta on the 
22nd of the succeeding month. At that island, as everywhere 
else upon his journey, lie was received and treated with every 
honour and distinction. From thence he proceeded to Naples, 
and here, notwithstanding his promises to his physicians, and his 
increasing debility, he insisted on resuming his pen. In com- 

K vith Sir William Gell (whose' account of their rambles 
ockhart copies), he visited all the Neapolitan objects of 
interest; but he speedily wearied of sight-seeing, and an earnest 
longing began to possess him to get back to home once more. 
As opposition to his wishes only caused excitement deemed most 
injurious, his companions yielded ; and in May, 1832, after a 
hasty visit to Rome, the homeward journey was begun. “ The 
rest of the story,” Mr. Lockhart says, “cannot, be too briefly 
told.” The “ irritation of impatience” to get home, hourly in- 
creased, and he passed with indifference the objects worthy of 
seeing upon his route, ah his anxiety being to get on. On the 
frontiers of Holland he sustained another stroke of # apoplexj, 
and from that hour was unable to walk. 

Embarking at Rottetdam, he reached London on the 13th of 
June; and after a stay of about a month, his constant yearnings 
for Abbotsford induced his physicians to consent to his removal 
thither. In a state of apparent torpor he was renpved on board 
the steam-boat for Scotland ; and in the same state he continued, 
until, after being landed at Newhaven, he was approaching his 
long-desired home. ‘ u< 

*’ As we rounded the hill at Ladbope, and the outline of the Eildon-hills 
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burst on him, he became greatly excited ; and when turning on his couch, 
his eye caught at length his own towers at the distance of a mile, he 
sprang up with a cry of delight After passing the bridge of Mel- 

rose, the road for a couple of miles loses sight of Abbotsford, and he 
relapsed into his stupor; but on gaining the bank immediately above it, 
his excitement became again ungovernable. Mr Laidlaw was waiting 
at the porch, and aided us in lifting him into the housl. — He sat bewil- 
dered for a few moments, and then resting his eye on Laidlaw, said, 

* Ha’ Willie ! O man, how often have I thought of you!’ By this time 

his dogs had assembled about his chair, — they began to fawn upon him 
and lick his hands, and he alternately sobbed and smiled over them, un- 
til sleep oppressed him He desired to be wheeled through his rooms, 

and we moved him leisurely for an hour or more, up and down the hall 
and the great libraiy. * I have seen much/ he kept saying, * but nothing 
like my ain house ; give me one turn more ,f He was gentle as an 
infant, and allowed himself to be put to bed again, the ihonient we told 

him we thought he had had enough for one day On Monda}' he 

remained in bed, and seemed extremely feeble; but on Tuesday was 
again wheeled about on the turf. Presently, after dozing for about half 
an hour, lie started up, and shaking thr plaids off his shoulders, said : 

‘ This is sad idleness, 1 shall forget what I have been thinking of, if I 
don’t set it down now; take me into my own room, and fetch the keys of 
my desk.’ He repeated this so earnestly, that we could not refuse; his 
daughters opened his desk, and laid pen and paper in the usual order, 
and I then moved him through the halt, and into the spot where he had 
been always accustomed to work. When the chair was placed, and he 
found himself in the old position, lie smiled and thanked us, and said, 

‘ now give me my pen, and leave me for a little to myself.’ Sophia put 
the pen into his hand, and he endeavoured to close his fingers upon it, 
but they refused their office, — it dropped upon the paper. He sank 
back among his pillows, silent tears rolling down his cheek 

* Friends/ said he, ‘do not let me expose myself, get me to bed — that is 
the only place/ .... After this he declined daily, but still there was 
great strength to be wasted, and the process was long. He seemed, how- 
ever, to sutler no bodily pain, and his mind, though hopelessly obscured, 
appeared, when there was any symptom of consciousness, to be dwelling, 
with rare exceptions upon serious and solemn things ; the accent of the 

voice, grave, sometimes awful, but never querulous Commonly, 

whatever we could follow him in was a fragment of the Bible, or some 
petition of Hhe litany, or some of the magnificent hymns of the Romish 
ritual, in which he had always delighted. We, very often heard distinctly 
the cadence of the ‘ Dies Ira*,' and I think the very last stanza that we 
could make out, was of a still greater favourite ; — 

* Stabat mater dolorosa, 

Juxta crucera lacrymosa 
Dum pendeb^t Filius/ 

* • • ri About half-past one P, M., on the 21 st September 1832, Sir Walter 
breathed his last, in the presence of all his children. It was a beautiful 
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day — so warms that every window was wide open, — and so perfectly still, 
that the sound of all others roost delicious to pis ear, the gentle ripple of 
the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt oroupd the 
bed, and his eldest son kissed, and closed his eyes.” — Vol, vii. chap, ] 1. 

Peace be with him is our earnest prayer. We have spoken 
hardly of him* because it was our duty so to do, where he was 
guilty of offence unmerited and inexcusable, yet liave we gladly 

S 'ven praise and credit where we could. Will the public decide 
irly on the conduct of his biographer, who has brought into evi- 
dence all thafr was offensive, and endeavoured t$ add a sting to 
each insult? Had he adopted a different course, how gladly 
would we have joined unreservedly in the general commendation 
of the extraordinary man whose history lie has written. But 
Mr. Lockhart has left us no choice, and has preferred the grati- 
fication of partizan hatred, to the conciliating of all suffrages in 
favour, and admiring remembrance of “ the great magician of 
the north. 9 * 


Art, VI. — La douleureuse Passion de Notre Seigneur Jems 
Christ , d'aprds les Meditations d' Anne Catherine Emmerich 9 
Religieuse Augustine dn Couvent d’ Aguetenberg d ltulmen, 
morte en 1824. 8vo. Paris. 1835. * 

I N looking at the date of the above work, our readers may ner- 
haps be disposed to reproach us with a want of zeal in lay- 
ing before them the productions of the foreign press. We beg 
leave, however, to inform them, that this delay is not to be attri- 
buted to neglect, haviag been the result of a deliberate intention. 
The present is no ordinary question of literaiy criticism, but one 
which reposes upon principle? of a higher order; *and before we 
ventured to enter upon a subject so delicate in its nature, and 
so complex in its various bearings, we thought it prudent to allow 
the public opinion to manifest itself in France and Germany, and 
in Belgium, the countries in which this work has been exten- 
sively circulated* The Meditations of Sister Emmerich having 
met with the generd ^probation of the superior clergy and of 
the most eminent literary men who have occupied themselves in 
the study of the mystical philosophy, we think the time is arrived 
to lay them before the Catholic reader in this country. That 
pur Protestant friends, who, we are happy to say, are not a few 
in number, may not take offence at our exclusiveness cm this, 
c ocasion, we hasten to explain, that the reason of the above dis- 
tinction, i* to be found in the method which we have adopted in 
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examining this question, which, instead of being treated upon a 
more general principle, has been confined within the limits of 
Church authority and Catholic tradition, premises which we have 
no right to call upon our separated brethren to adopt. 

AJbelief in the existence of the invisible world, and a certain 
anxious desire to penetrate its marvellous secrets, have at all times 
formed a prominent feature in the history of humanity. This 
feeling varies extremely in different, ages and in different persons, 
and we are prepared to allow, that certain individuals of our own 
day may very fairly put in their claim, as representatives of the 
minimum. We can, however, by no means admit, that in any 
case it amounts to an absolute negation. The most bu»y, vulgar, 
matter-of-fact personage, passes through certain phases of exist- 
ence, in which the visible world being, as it were, for a moment 
eclipsed, the invisible glooms dimly in the uncertain distance. 
The fact is, we are all of us so completely absorbed in the details 
of every-day life, so occupied with the miserable scramble after 
what we consider our due share of wealth, of fame, of honour, or 
of pleasure, that we live habitually unmindful of an order of 
things upon which all visible existences depend. These habits, 
and their corresponding opinions, ossify the heart, and that cir- 
cumstance may very well account for the extinction of an order 
of ideas, which Constitutes man’s especial dignity, inasmuch as it 
identifies him with beings of a nature superior to his own, and 
with the Deity himself.* 

In offering our remarks on the work which stands at the head 
of this article, and which, under the modest title of a book of 
Meditations , is in fact a book of Visions, it becomes necessary to 
enter into some general considerations as to the nature of our 
relations with 1 lungs invisible, and, at the kame time, to examine 
by what means the prudent and sober-minded may judge the 
origin and nature of those exceptional phenomena by which they 
are occasionally laid open to us ; so that every one may assure 
himself that he is neither the victim of a deluded imagination, 
nor led away by the incoherent ravings of a disordered brain. 

It is not to be supposed that in an institution so essentially 
spiritual as the Catholic Church, its divine head would omit to 
correct the sensual tendencies of its meknbers, by manifesting, 
from time to time, and to chosen witnesses, the wonders and 
glories of that invisible worlds which is the architype and ultimate 
object of the world in which we live ; the visible world having 
been called into being, to manifest, according to a peculiar mode, 
<and in an imperfect degree, the glories of Ohs invisible. St Paul 
establishes the risible and the invisible as a fundamental anti- 
thesis throughout his writings, and frequently uses these terms 
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as synonymous with heaven and earth . It pleases, then, the 
divine head of the Church to draw aside, from time to time, the 
veil of the flesh, and to lay open to our astonished view the won- 
ders of the spiritual world. Holy writ presents several examples 
of this nature in the early history of the Christian Church. The 
first, in order of time, was the transfiguration of our Divine Re- 
deemer on Mount Thabor, and the glorious apparition of Moses 
and Elias. Of the disciples on this occasion, there were present 
only Peter, James and John, a circumstance not to be disregarded, 
because these Htvours always seem to imply rf certain personal 
fitness. At a later period, St. Stephen, at the hour of death, 
had opened to his mortal sight the vision of the celestial city, 
with the Son of Man seated on the right hand of power ; and 
St. Paul himself was favoured with a vision, upon the nature of 
which he guards a certain reserve. Visions, indeed, are gene- 
rally shrouded in mystery, on account of the insufficiency of 
human language, and the limited nature of the human faculties. 
St. Paul, in his own case, was in the greatest uncertainty as to 
the mode of perception. He was ravished into the third heaven, 
but he knew not whether he was in the body or out of the body , 
and he saw things which it was not lawful to express. From an 
attentive consideration of these three visions, compared with cases 
of a similar nature, which are met with in the history of the 
Church in later ages, we discover a general law, which is, as it 
were, the fundamental condition, not only of those special favours, 
but also of the spiritual life itself, and which consists in certain 
necessary relations between glory and suffering . In the case of 
the three favoured disciples, the brilliant vision of Mount Thabor 
was closely followed by the awful scenes of the garden of Geth- 
semane, where they were particularly selected from the rest to 
accompany their Lord in his agony. St Stephen's favour was 
followed by a violent death ; ana in the case of St. Paul, there 
was sent a messenger of Satan to buffet him. As regards our 
Lord himself, we are taught that his passion was the necessary 
preliminary of his glory. Hence his saying to those for whom 
had been requested the place of honour in his kingdpm, Cantf 
thou drink of the cup of which I shall drink ? 

The perceptive faculty in man being limited, in order to make 
place for the invisible , i&is necessary to eject the visible , an ope- 
ration of considerable difficulty, when effected by the efforts of 
the human will, but which has, nevertheless, been* reduced to a 
system by ascetic writers, at the head of which, as regards this 
matter, we may place St. Teresa and St. John of the Gross. It « 
is by no means our intention to show by what various progres- 
sions our corrupt nature is rendered apt to behold those things 
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which are independent of time and space, and which, by an im- 
perfection of language, we qualify by a negative epithet, calling 
them invisible , as in fact essentially opposed to objects of sense. 
We shall merely observe, that this is frequently effected by the 
special intervention of supernatural power, as in the case of pri- 
vate revelations. * K 

The phenomena which accompany private revelations of the 
invisible world, are extremely various. One of the most striking 
is that subversion of the ordinary law of gravity, by which the 
human body remains for a considerable time suspended in the 
air, a circumstance by no means uncommon in the lives of holy 
men ; and another still more general, is the total interruption of 
all sensibility. This suspension of the ordinary laws of nature, 
as regards the perceptive faculties, appears, at first sight, to esta- 
blish a certain relation between the extatic state, and those extra- 
ordinary phenomena which, of late years, have much occupied 
the curious, under the name of Animal Magnetism. 

The reader, however, will do well to bear in mind, that, in the 
great struggle between the powers of light and darkness, the 
principle of evil has always attempted to counterfeit those mira- 
culous interruptions of the established order of nature, which are 
regarded as the sanction of a divine mission. When Moses per- 
formed before* Pharaoh the most astonishing prodigies, the 
magicians of his court contrived to repeat most of them by the 
aid of their diabolical art. What was the natural result of this 
rivalry on the minds of Pharaoh and the learned Egyptians of 
that day ? They concluded that Moses operated by the same 
agent as the magicians ; in a word, that he was merely more 
profoundly versed in their art. It was indeed reserved for the 
philosophers of our day, to ascribe to some unknown law of 
nature things in themselves physically impossible. The prodi- 
gies operated at a later period by the same perverse spirit, had 
no other object than to, throw a sort of discredit on tne divine 
favours which Almighty God has vouchsafed to his more favoured 
servants in all ages. The superficial observer confounds the one 
lyith the <jther, or both of them, with the extraordinary and un- 
known laws of nature. Not so the Christian philosopher. He 
knows thjat there are natural and supernatural causes, ever ope- 
rating ; and that amongst the latter* some are good and some are 
evil. He pretends not to draw an exact line of demarcation be- 
tween them ; *he Church alone, in which is invested the supreme 
authority in such cases, having a right to determine what is 
natural and what is supernatural, and amongst the latter causes, 
to pronounce Us to the good or evil of their origin. As this right 
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» rarely exercised, individuals are left to form their own opinions 
upon the principles of ordinary investigation. 

As the case of Sister Emmerich has been treated by some per- 
sons as a case of natural somnambulism, we feel peremptorily, 
called upon to present a few general remarks upon the subject 
of animal magnetism,* in order to establish the essential differ- 
ence which exists between celestial and demoniacal phenomena ; 


• In a former article (Dublin Review, No, VII. Art. viiu) we treated on the subject 
of animal magnetise^ in its physical relations ; and the result of our investigation* 
was a disbelief of the truth of the greater part of the alleged magnetic facts, and our 
conviction that such of the phenomena as we believe to be founded on fact, are cxplb 
cable by means of acknowledged pi maples of medical science. The observations in 
the text on this subject are made on the supposition that its alleged facts are true, and 
to investigate the principles on which alone, in our opinion, those facts, if tme, can 
be explained consistently with the truth of religion. We should deem it superfluous 
to recur to the pretensions of mesmerism as a science, were it not that the supporters 
of this extraordinaiy delusion continue to Oil cuiate the most unbounded and incre- 
dible stories of its miraculous powers. It is possible that some might be misled by 
the boldness of these assertions; and, therefore, it may not be au?tss to make a few 
additional remarks to what we havejbefme advanced. As for the mesmerists them 
selves, we consider that they have so completely discarded common sense and sound 
philosophy, in favour of credulity and prejudice, that no arguments, however strong, 
Would have the least effect in shaking their belief. Their faith has all the character 
of the grossest superstition, which it is in vain to attack by any process of reasoning. 

The question, then, which we have to deal with, resolves itself into two considera- 
tions. Of these, one refers to the reality of the facts ; the other Jo the probability of 
their cause. In other words, do any such phenomena really occur ? and if so, are 
we justified iu ascribing them to this new, subtle, invisible, all-powerful and impon- 
derable matter, called animal magnetism ? It is' important to bear in mind, that 
these two considerations are perfectly distinct ; for it does not by any means follow, 
that because we admit the facts, we must therefore admit the agency assumed for 
their production. We may have fifty hypotheses to account for any moral pr physical 
event, although of the event itself we may not entertain the least^doubt. 

Now, as to the reality of the facts, we wish, in the first place, to remove a common 
objection. Nothing is more frequent than to hear the advocates of mesmerism assume 
a bold and triumphant tone, and say, “ Come and judge for youiselves, and you will 
find it impossible to doubt. We only ask you to credit the evidence of your own 
senses.” This, no doubt, has every appearance of liberality, and appears to put the 
matter in the fairest possible manner. But we should be glad, inf the first place, to" 
have it settled how far our senses are to be trusted, and whether we are to believe 
every impression, however contradictory to common sense and common experience, 
without the strictest investigation. The remark has often' been made, that false facts 
abound much more than false theories in philosophy ; and, undoubtedly, to be a good 
observer of facts requires jo many qualifications united, that nothing is more rare 
than $o find one. But, if wa are bound to believe every thing that we do not happen 
to Jbe able to explain, how are ye to regard the illusions of natural magic (as it has 
been termed ), which can only be explained on scientific principles, and, consequently, 
can never be made level to vulgar capacities ? Nay, eyen the tricks of jugglers and 

sAmon mountebanks would, Upon this principle, deserve opr firm credence, although 
every One is convinced of the absurdity of such a progpsition. We take it that the 
mid In all stteti cases, Is to be scejftic&l in proportion to the improbability of'event^ 
and mill more so if any such events should happen to border on an impossibility, or 
4apffnd on the testimony of persons incompetent to observe, or who have almaoiffcst 
deceiving, In fact, ft has been the uniform fate of all such impostures to 
befaw ^thorough investigation. The signal discomfiture of M. Boron in Trance 
we have already '.related; and notwithstanding Dr. Ell io Won, in our country, has 
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and to that eod» we shall proceed to lay before . the reader some 
, .of the* strange and apparently well-authenticated facts observed 
by persons who have written upon animal magnetism, most of 

> - t| — ■ ' "* » — — — * — " 1 ' " ■*' ■ *—***"" ” 

' beein more wi igy, and has declined the investigation of a eoram-ittee, unless he btmsdlf 
> should ho present on the spot, enough, and more than epough, lyts transpired to esta- 
blish the fallacy of all his facts, 4 

Mr. Mayo has recently put forth a series of papers in the Medial Gazette* which 
‘he modestly hopes “ may contribute to rescue this singular enquiry from the general 
contempt into which the credulity, ignorauce, folly, and roguery of some of its advo- 
cates have forcedit, and to place it within 4he domain of common sense and legiti- 
mate enquiry.*' in our forme 1 observations on this subjective felt a good deal 
restrained w the comments wliiab we then thought it necessary to make on Mr. Mayo's 
and Dr. Elliotson’s proceedings ; for, as men of science, we considered they wete 
entitled to respect. Their advocacy of mcsraerfciwappeared to us in no more serious 
light, than that of a sort of plaything, or, if more, at least we were disposed to attri- 
bute it to a constitutional precipitancy of disposition, for which we knew these gcutte- 
men to be lemarkable ; and, therefore, fiom a ftcling of delicacy, abstained from the 
language of oensute, lest we should inadvertently injure their iCputauons as practical 
*men. Our chanty, however, ha$ turned out to have been misplaced. These gentle- 
men have not been content with going Ihc whole hog, as out friends the Americans 
express it, but have, again and again, obtiuded^nd lorced tbemsehes on the public 
attention, — Dr. EllioUon, by lus public exhibitions at the North London Hospital 
(which, by-thC-hye, we ate happy to obsuve, have recently been suppressed by an 
ordm of the governor*), and Mr. Mayo, by becoming the chronicler to Dr. Elliotson, 
in a succession of papers to the Medical Gazette, which he has tricked out m all the 
garb and pomposity of philosophy. 

In an extiact from one of these papers, which we have cited above, it is plain to 
perceive a tone of the most perfect self-complacency, and on implicit reliance on the 
secuiity of h»s previous imputation, so that we have less compuuctjpn m speaking of 
its author with the utmost possible fieedom, and in designating his lucubrations on 
.the mesmeric phenomena as the arrantest tiash and nonsense. Is it, indeed, possible 
that tm* gentleman can be so prepossessed with the extent of his own reputation, as 
to imaging that, by the mere weight of his single name, he shall succeed in convert- 
J||g the whole world? If so, he must assuredly have borrowed the argument from 
the Baron d« Potct Lennevoy, who never ceases, in all his papers, to iterate the 
names of great men who have believed in his doctnncs, and to expatiate on the pre- 
^suniptum of those who venture to differ, although be id igbt have learnt from the same 
example the inefficiency of such a coui so of argument From the Baron, too, ha 
seems to have borrowed most of his other arguments; although bore, again, we are 
“bound to say, the Fiepchman’s arc by far the best, and propounded, too, with the 
grdatefebmU of plausibility. ^ r 

Mi. Mayo presents, to our minds, the extraordinary spectacle of a map who has 
gqne through all the phases of belief, untA at length, nothing is too extravagant for 
big exorbitant credulity. In his own emphatic language, * wonder succeeds wo&- 
hit opposite for the marvellous is not a whit palleiLby the extraordinary phe- 
nomena of SOnmamhulaoy, prescience , clatr-voyance, or the transposition tbe geiipes, 
by which a fijan may read the ^newspaper from ihfi of his gi'eot too idlh as 
much clearness as by his righfc visual organs; Wt he^ stiB Josatiate after fresh 
Wonders. lnh$ last communication to the Medical Gmegp wp are favoured mth - 
an qceoudt of tqje jpestuprizinility of substance^ among which®*® precious metaj**re 
Alone deserving of oar conf^nce. u Silver and platina^ are loss mesuaerizabte than 
gold j and copper, fin, .zinc; 1 amf pewter f are not^%sitvetU*bk at alU** Sq that no 
difficulty is now presented to the transmission of this invaluable philosophical toy 
to all parts of the world, '^cept, indeed, that wMch-artses.irom tWaparcitrof the 
precious metals, or the possibility -dj their ohamfmtraaapicbg,, or expldtegw the , 
course oft their passagd. Fortunately, too, nothing can ha , easier iban 4 i|§ art of 
mesmesization , foi^ 11 if you look Tor a minute fixedly upon on^spot *of % mesme- 
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wk>m have^xemaxl (be magnetic power; leaving the iww lfo 
to determine, whether* or no these extraordinary physical and 


rizable surface, as, for instance, a "tone mantle-piece, and a sovereign is then placed 
by Hie patient herself on the spot which you have looked at (the sovereign having 
been ascertained t’>e Instant before not to bo mesmerized 5— -if the sovereign be 
allowed to remain a minute on the spot which you have so looked, at, then? an the 
somnambulist taking up the piece of money, mesmeric effect* will follow: thus, by 
looking upon a mesmerizable body, you may so mfesmerize it, that another mesroe* 
rizable substance laid upon it shall, from it, be mesmerized rafjfioiently to prodpee 
decided mesmeric effects upon patients Susceptible of this pectftig^ ggjnqyJ* 

Now, as to the question of the reality of the** and similar facts, yrt have ho hesita- 
tion in admitting that a great number of veiy curicfft* phenomena may be produced 
by a combination ef pawing, with oertaiu exterior circumstances calculated affect 
toe imagination, especially of females of weak and susceptible minds. -tVfc we 
assert is, that every thing credible in these relations is matter of common experience 
from natural causes, and that every thing incredible is the result of deception. We 
might adduce, from the re< ords In medicine, as well as from our own private experi- 
ence, a long bead-roll of cases of the most marvellous character, but all of them in 
the persons of hysterical girls, Whose flights and fancies havepvan baffled all attempts 
qt description. Sydenham has truly told us, that there is no disease to which the 
human body is liable which hy stoics will not sometimes simulate; in addition to 
which, it occasionally gives rise to other phenomena, which have no prototype in the 
ordinary course of disease. What wonder, then, that the paraphernalia of meamerism 
should occasionally elicit these Unlooked-for effects, or that these effects should 
greatly astonish those who have no experience of disease. Although, therefore, we 
admit the possibility of many of these things, we do not admit tbeir frequency. In 
the majority of ettftes, we have no doubt whatever that they are founded in fraud, and 
in aU cases where pretensions are made to cluir-voyance, prescience , or the transposition 
of the senses, that the parties have been most, arrant impostors. We deny tbit, 
in any case, aught has ever occurred more extraordinary than the gabble of the 
IHingites, or the roar of the ranters, or the thousand other things which have occurred 


in instory, from the combined effects of superstition, fraud, and disease. That the 
matter, however, may not rest do our bare assertion, let us examine a little Into these 
experiments,' performed on the 21st of June last, upon which Mr. Mayo's statements 
are founded. \ * , 

These experiments ware, m a grekt measure, conducted by Mr. Blake, who 
gentleman officially attached u^the North London Hospital, and ha«>ubliahed some" 
account of the proceedings. Different substances upon th^s occasion, and among 
Others water, were mesmerized. The parties opemted on were thf two Miss O’Key s^ 
who have sint??, it is s%rd, been dismissed the hospital, and openly confessed tbeir 
tricks. The parties attending were Mr. Mayo, Mr. Wood, Dr. ElHotson, and a num- 
ber of 'other parsons! The experiments chiefly consisted, first; in immersing the 
fingers for a few seconds in mesmerized water ; second, in placing mesmerized water 
'mbin the lips, by means of small pieces of stick previously dipped ; and, third, in 
drinking it. These experiment! lasted two hours, -and tbC effect produced was usually 
* ®£*te of magnetic sleep; Mr. Blake adnriw that Dr. Elliotson succeeded more 
* quenriy tban (kited; buffetitt that he did foil on*soin! occasions. " It was 

n ofie* occasion only that uffmagnetiaed water produced so unfortunate * 
f#n&ai Stapefotetion ; hut f am confident that at least lix times, and I believa much 
fi fwjy t dfg* tent to Sleep by this means.’* Then, again, as to the successful ex- 

Blake ju^tly remarks, either thg^ thta; intended experiments went 
talked Wf^opefily ip tbe presencc vff the patient, Of else that there was an anxietjr to 
»|en a magnetized object was employed* which was not- evinced wkfea 
fa its jwturalatate, was us«i, yn anxiety which nevyr foiled to 
fifoec artful girls '&&&$& forgetful of the part to be acted, even for a mo*. 

Were expected. “ There is not the slightest bint or sign 
(M& JNake/Sa^m^tfieg not be immediately seized by these girls, #ho# whole 
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moral phenomena are the result of a natural agent, or of a 
spiritual one, and whether that spirit be good or evil. 

time* I feel convinced, is occupied in considering how they can keep up a deception* 
which* while it lasts, renders them objects of so much interest and attention* and 
which furnifthcPthem with an asyluflt in o«r hospital, where they are on the best of 
terms with the greater number of those who frequent it.*' Thattohis is the correct 
view of the matter, is confirmed beyond all question by the fact* that both in these 
as well as some other cxpcrifneiitfTwbich were made on the 29th, those made wfth 
magnetized watei u almost constantly failed/* and those with unmagnetized water 
almost constantly succeeded, when cither a wrong hint was purposely given, or a de- 
ceitful anxiety evinced. In addition, however, to such exposurerof carelessness and 
fraud, we think something must also be allowed to the opinions of sensible men, who, 
after witnessing thAse exhibitions, have almost uniformly come away totally uncon- 
vinced. In fart, a good deal of shrewdness is often neocssary to detect imposture* as 
well as a good deal of practical expei tcuce, to be able to say when any event is con- 
trary to the ordinary phenomena of disease. 

Supposing, however, that many cut ious effects are sometimes produced, in what 
manner are we to account for them ? And this brings us to our second proposition, 
which is that all the credible phenomena attributed to this agency, may reasonably 
be accounted for on common principles, and nothing is more uiiphilosophical than to 
seek for two causes. Hut if any of these phenomena are not to be so accounted for, 
we should look for the solution — not to mesmerism, for which we think there is no 
evidence, but to the principles developed in the text. Besides, how cau the will of the 
operator produce c fleets of whit*h he has no idea, much less experience, until the effects 
themselves are exhibited ? If animal magnetism were really an existing principle, it 
should be constantly operative, and its effects also should be constantly uniform ; 
whereas its influence is only exerted upon a few weak and hysterical girls, and its 
phenomena have varied with every new professor. It would be difficult to discover 
the remotest trace of resemblance in the effects produced by Mesmer himself, and 
those which are now wi ought by Ins more modern disciples. And these we consider 
to lie sufficient reasons for the i ejection of the doctrine. Let us, however, hear Mr. 
Mayo In Ills philosophical mood. He says, — 

“ 1 think that the phenotnenu of pre vision and transposition of the senses (and 
those of ckur-voyimcr likewise, if the latter are true, and there is any thing in them 
beyond the workings of an over-active imagination), naturally lead to the supposition 
that they res'll It from the wot kings of a spiritual nature, in a certain independence of 
those bodil} organs to which it is normally closely tie<\pnd bound. It is conceivable 
that, in such eases ns 1 have described, when all the common avenues of sensation 
are excluded,— when eyesight, touch, taste, hearing, are suspended, — and when a sort 
of vision Is sensibly exercised by some part of the common surface of the body, -r- that 
these phenomena arise from the mind being in part dislocated and displaced from her 
corporeal tenement, holding cm with misplaced attributes* to unaccustomed points 
and comers of the frame* It is conceivable again, that in that rapt and mysterious 
state* in which the individual is giving utteram c to remote anticipations that are 
Strangely verified, the mind is acting independently of Its Usual organs, and with the 
Character of 'spirituality, is freed from the yest mints of time, as in cteir-royoner (if 
that state ever exist), it would appear to be partially free from the restraints of space. 
Man, we are told, was made in the image of God : Thcs£ may be partial revealing* 
of the parity of the spiritual not tire of the created being to that of hisCrcator. M 

The learned writer enforces this argument by giving credit to the existence of 
second-sight, prophetic intimations, and a host of popular superstitions, which, he 
thinks nav u find their solution and explanation** in this philosophy. For our parts 
we think differently, and believe we have said euough to bring our readers to the same 
conviction. Our exceeding wonder only is bow two gentlemen like Mr. Mayo and Jlr. 
KUiotson, professors of a practical art, officers of fcpge public hospitals and decorated 
with the insignia of the Royal Society,, should so far have diminished their just fame* 
as to bccotpe the leaders of so despicable a party. We fed humiliated in thbconsb 
deration* aud in proportion as we respected their names before, have no# felt it our 
duty to expose their ignorance, in order to prevent the contagion of their example. 

e 
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The word somnambulism (which was generally substituted for 
that of animal magnetism wfien its adepts found llteinselves dis- 
possessed of their famous fluid) was imported from France. 
New things require new names; and it is much easier to make a 
more extensive application of an existing term, than to discover 
an appropriate new one. Thus, what we now commonly under- 
stand by somnambulism, bearing some general resemblance in 
its external signs to that exceptional state, in which certain func- 
tions of the mind are exercised whilst the body is under the in- 
fluence of sleA>, one common word has been applied to three 
things essentially different, and which it becomes necessary to 
distinguish from each other. 

The first is the ordinary affection of sonmo-vigil, for which the 
word was evidently formed, as it is generally accompanied by 
sleep-walking. The various complicated acts performed by per- 
sons in that state, are of a nature well calculated to puzzle those 
physiologists who attempt to explain all the exceptional pheno- 
mena of our complicated ifhture, in the which the material and 
the immaterial exercise a constant action and reaction on each 
other, subject to a series of laws which are wholly unknown. 
Examples of sonmo-vigil have no doubt fallen under the obser- 
vation of most of our readers; in which the common functions of 
the organ of vision have been discharged, whilst the eyes are 
dosed. Several authors who have specially occupied themselves 
with those matters, report instances of this sort* in which persons 
have selected different articles of dress from amongst others, with 
which they had been purposely mingled. A case much more 
astonishing, is that of a young man who was in the habit of rising 
during the night, whilst in this state, to continue die literary 
labours of the day, correcting the faults of orthography, and even 
substituting one phrase for another. The facility with which 
persons in this state avoid all obstacles, the eyes being closed, 
would justify a supposition, that the sense of sight is, as it were, 
absorbed into die sense of touch, and that even the sense of 
touch becomes so exquisitely acute, that it is affected without die 
ordinaiy condition of contact with its object. We ■beg leafle, 
however, to decline furbishing a theory of perception for die state 
of somno- vigil, leaving that for the physiologists, who have an 
indisputed right to the first attempt; our object in saying so 
much was merely to submit to the reader the possibility of ar- 
riving at a satisfactory physical solution. As, by*tbe process of 
analysis (physiolc, Jly speaking), all the five senses are redu- 
cible to the sense of touch {allaebsation requiring tlie contact of* 
tbe object with the organ, «thep4»reclly, or by its medium), it 
wjwriMe that the progress of sdeoce may," some day, enable us 
»«». 2 f 2 
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to account for those things upon physical principles. We are by 
no means disposed to look beyond natural causes, when they are 
sufficient to account for the phenomena which come under our 
observation ; we merely beg to admonish a certain class of our 
readers, in the words of Hamlet, 

•* Tlieie are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are d ream'd of in your philosophy." 

We consider this protestation as a necessary preliminary to the 
following remarks. Besides the state of somno-viffil, upon which 
we have just cast a hasty glance, there are two other forms of 
somnambulism essentially differing from each other in this cir- 
cumstance, that one is voluntary , and the other involuntary. We 
mention the latter merely as a connecting link to complete our 
classification. These cases of natural somnambulism are by no 
means uncommon in the hospitals of large cities. The curious 
reader will find, in works treating specially of these matters, a 
detail of the various exceptional phenomena which they exhibit, 
all of which, however, are met with in a much higher degree of 
development, in the last and capital form of somnambulism, 
which we propose to examine more at length. The most ordi- 
nary, is the exercise of the sense of vision without the interven- 
tion of the proper organ, generally by the application of the 
object to the back of the neck or to the abdomen of the patient. 
It is sometimes effected without contact, and notwithstanding the 
intervention of an opaque body. We had a case under our own 
immediate notice, in which a female, who had been for some time 
in a state of nervous debility, was observed, in playing at cards, 
to look at them much less than is ordinary upon such occasions; 
and upon the experiment being tried, it was found that she 
played equally well when the physician held a book before her 
eyes. In other cases, the patient has described the state of the 
internal organs which were diseased, and prescribed an efficacious 
remedy. As, in these cases, it is impossible to establish the exist- 
ence of a preliminary prevarication , we shall express no opinion 

to the nature of their origin. We merely observe, that all 
effects which do not result from the ordinary powers of nature, 
according to the fixed laws of the physical universe, must be 
attributed to a modification of those laws by spiritual agency, 
good or bad. 

As to the third form of somnambulism, which is called Animal 
Magnetism , we shall use less reserve. And we shall Speak the 
more freely, because, in the present day, many persons are found 
tampering with these things, out of a feeling of idle and danger- 
ous curiosity, without having duly reflected upon the conse* 
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q uences. There is implanted in the human bosom a certain 
yearning after the marvellous, which always finds its object, legi- 
timate or illegitimate. In all ages, and in all countries, this 
powerful feeling has not ouly served to give a deeper interest to 
the poet’s tale, but has left profound tiaces of its existence in the 
superstitious practices even of the most civilized nations. Those 
who are not completely absorbed in the busy struggle of active 
!ife, 90011 feel the insufficiency of visible objects to satisfy those 
vast desires which mark the origin and future destiny of our race. 
The present order of things, where at each instant we find the 
trace of an universal perturbation Which has defaced its primitive 
beauty, cannot long suffice for beings who have an intuitive per- 
ception of the absolute; and much less when their self-eviaent 
inanity is confirmed by divine revelation, which not only signa- 
lizes the fact, but even condescends to explain it. What import- 
ance can any reasonable being,* who believes himself to be im- 
mortal, attach to objects which are ever fluctuating, that organi- 
zation which serves as 4he medium of communication being 
subject to the same laws ? 

The insufficiency of visible objects under the actual law of their 
being, is perhaps the first motive which induces men of restless 
minds, to cast a dangerous look towards agents of a superior 
order. The middle ages are full of examples of this fatal curio- 
sity, and without attaching implicit belief to all the instances 
which have been handed down to us, contemporary writers, and 
even the judicial records of those times, have preserved a series 
of facts, which it would require an extraordinary dose of credu- 
lity to reject. We say of credulity, because to reject an histori- 
cal fact, reposing upon the testimony of grave, prudent, and 
impartial men, who Were eye-witnesses to it, supposes the power 
of believing that all those persons were either deceivers or de* 
ceived, a thing generally less probable than the one disputed. 
But the reason oi the facility of credence in one case, and the 
difficulty in the other, is explained, when we reflect that, upon 
the admission or negation of a certain order of facts, reposes a 
grand fundamental principle, the establishment or th<i subversgm 
of which settles the endless dispute between matter and spirit . 

It is not, then, to # be wondered at, that, in the present state of 
things, that inordinate curiosity, the germ of whicli existed in a 
state of innocence, should prompt us to tamper with things the 
nature of which is unknown. This is already a grave error, and 
appears replete with danger, and the more so, when we reflect 
that we are surrounded by beings of a nature superior to oui* 
own, who renew continually the insidious proposal of the arch- 
deceiver, to open to us the arcana of forbidden knowledge. 
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Several persons who have written upon the subject of animal 
magnetism* have* without hesitation* ascribed it to demoniacal 
agency. It is* in fact* a circumstance which cannot escape the 
attention of a careful observer, that many of the external signs 
attendant upon animal magnetism, are the same as those exhi- 
bited in cases of sorcery and demoniacal posseasior, and in the 
ancient pagan world, by the sybils and prophetesses, whilst under 
the influence of the spirit of vaticination. This coincidence hac 
not escaped the notice of persons who have written upon the sub* 
ject. Monsieur 4 Deleuze, of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, a 
man of high reputation in the scientific world, who has particu- 
larly occupied himself with this matter, writes as follows : — 

u The most celebrated writers of antiquity have handed down to us a 
vast number of phenomena analogous to those which animal magnetism 
usually picscnts. Its wonderful effects were familiar to all the nations of 
the ancient world. They were generally attributed to some supernatural 
influence, or to incantations, talismans, and other chimerical operations, 
possessing in themselves no specific efficacy/'* 

The same author, on another occasion, mentions a circumstance 
to which the reader will attach that degree of importance which 
he thinks proper. 

14 The period nt which animal magnetism made its appearance, in its 
present form, coincides with that of the disappearance of sorcery and 
witchcraft.”-]* 

We 9hall now proceed to examine the means employed, and 
the effects produced. The first preliminary condition (and which, 
according to M. Deleuze, is a condition sine qud non in the 
subject) is, the consent of the will. A sort of perfect submission, 
at least implicit, of the patient to the operatoi*4 If he opposes 
any resistance to the operation, it is without effect. But this 
relates only to the initiatory proceeding. Once subjected to the 
power of the operator, all resistance is vain. The second condi- 
tion, which relates to the operator, is a formal intention to pro- 
duce the effect, and a certain power, which it appears all do not 
jiossess, and which, even amongst the initiated, exists in various 
degrees. But even when these two conditions concur, the effect 
is by no means certain. The ceremonial, appears not only arbi- 
trary, but .even superfluous. Mesiner used a soft of bath ; others 
proceed by certain complicated manipulations of the body, which 
the French operators call des passes ; others employ merely a 
continuous irritant regal'd. This is, in feet, the hocuspocus of 

* HiNloire Critique du Magneti^mc Animal, part ii. sect. 4, ch< 11. See also 
I/Henm's, Journal <1u Magnettsmc Annual, t ii. p. 49. 

f L’Harm&s, No. d’Octobre 1628. J Hermes No. 02. 
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die affair, and is left wholly to the taste of the magnetiser; its 
effects are a much more serious matter. 

When the operator succeeds, the patient falls into a state of 
insensibility, which is improperly called sleep, but which much 
more resembles lipothomy or paralysis. The reader will find a 
minute detail #of its various effects, in the works of the above- 
named professor, and in those of Monsieur D* Benin. The Drs* 
Petelin, Georget, Filassier, Roslau and Bertrand, with many 
others, have written works on animal magnetism, and have pub- 
lished the result of their personal observations. *The latter, in a 
work entitled Du Magn&kme Animal on France , reports a case, 
which cannot fail to strike the reader, by its analogy to similar 
cases frequently met with in judicial inquiries of witchcraft and 
sorcery. 

“ At least one half of the somnambulists who have fallen under my 
personal observation, were completely deprived of all sense of feeling. 
i have seen a practitioner of the magnetic art, who was operating in the 
presence of a numerous company, engage each person present to take a 
pin and force it into the body of the somnambulist. The patient was 
singing, and duiing the successive insertion of fiom forty to fifty pins, 
which were left sticking in different parts of the body, not the slightest 
change of voice was perceptible. — pp. 39 1 , 4 1 1 . 

According to other experiments, the sensed of hearing and 
sight appear to be equally inert; persons allowing their eye-lashes 
to be burned off without winking, and remaining insensible to 
the report of a pistol fired off close to the ear. Yet, at the same 
time, these very persons answer the slightest whisper of the ope- 
rator, and describe, with the minutest exactitude, the surround- 
ing objects, even to the contents of people's pockets. What is 
not a little remarkable is, that the cause (whatever it may be) 
having ceased to act, these persons retain not the slightest remem- 
brance of what has passed. There were several ot the patients 
who had not been witnesses of its effects upon others, who con- 
sidered the whole affair as a hoax, and refused to believe a word 
of it # 

These things are indeed astonishing, but there remain others 
behind yet more so. A young lady of Arcis sur l^Aube, wno 
had accompanied h£r "father to Pans, whilst in a state of som- 
nambulism, saw her mother, who liad remained at Arcis sur 
TAube, busied in her ordinary occupations, all of which she 
described with the minutest exactitude. The# letters of the 
mother, which were always written before any communication 
could possibly have arrived from Paris, confirmed the correctness 


L’ Hermes, 1. 1 . p. 163, 
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of her vision. Her father, Monsieur Chapelain, and the Dr. 
Filassier, used every means to investigate this curious case, and 
to prevent the possibility of deception. # The same young lady, 
whilst in the state of somnambulic lucidity, mw and described 
events which happened only several days afterwards. She de- 
scribed the visits which her mother would receive at Arcis sur 
PAube on a certain day, and related the conversation which 
would take place. She announced the letters which her mother 
would receive, and described their contents, and the effect they 
would produce upon her. All these facts are related in the work 
above referred to, the author of which, Dr. Filassier, thus speaks 
of his own conversion to a belief in the wonders of animal mag- 
netism. 

" Many extraordinary circumstances, relating to magnetic somnambu- 
lism, had been related to me by persons for whom I entertained the 
highest respect ; but notwithstanding the imposing authority of their 
testimony, I acknowledge that I never could bring myself to believe 
them. My faith in animal magnetism is the result of various observa- 
tions, and of repeated experiments ; it is therefore tenacious us the facts 
upon which it reposes. All those which have fallen under my personal 
notice, I have examined with the most rigoious scrutiny, and I may add, 
with It certain degree of obstinate suspicion ; and I have only adopted 
them, after a complete demonstration of the impossibility of their being 
the result of the imagination, of collusion, or of foituitous coincidence. 
My numerous experiments have enabled me to establish bey Aid a doubt, 
the lucidity of persons under the influence of magnetic somnambulism, 
independently of the ordinary conditions of time and of space.” 

It would be easy to multiply examples similar to those which 
we have above given ; but as this matter is merely incidental to 
the subject before us, we beg leave to refef the curious reader to 
the sources which we have already indicated We cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from adding a second case of prevision , the details 
of which strike the mind with horror. 

M. Georget, in his early experiments at the Salpetriere, 
magnetised a woman, who, whilsr in the state of somnambulism, 
told the operator that she saw the day of her death. She passed 
imreview the events of each day which was to intervene. The 
Sunday she was to go out of the hospital .to, dine with her rela- 
tions. She added, that, towards evening, she would be taken so 
unwell, that it would be necessary to convey her home in a coach ; 
that her indisposition, in the first instance but slight, would be- 
come daily more serious. She enumerated all its symptoms and 
accidents ; how the fever would be succeeded by delirium, and 
how an important organ, being seized with paralysis, would cause 


• Quclquc' Fans et Consideration' pour scivir A I*Histoirc du Magnetismc, p, II. 
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her death at a certain hour on a certain day. The operator, 
horror-struck, as he himself avows, awoke the patient out of her 
magnetic sleep. She retained no remembrance of her fatal pre- 
diction, which was nevertheless accomplished in its minutest 
details. This highly curious fact was published in the third vo- 
lume of the H^rm&s. 

All effects must have a cause, and that cause must be either 
natural or supernatural . In the present case, reduced to this 
dilemma, we are forced to avow that these things appear to us 
wholly beyondsfthe power of any natural agent. •Admitting (for 
the sake of argument) the existence of a nervous or magnetic 
fluid, emitted by the operator, and capable of producing certain 
effects upon the nervous and muscular system of the patient, it is 
preposterous to suppose that such an agent should enable the 
magnetized person to foretel future events, or even to see things 
[Missing in distant places. The only reasonable hypothesis, m 
the present state of our knowledge, is the intervention of evil 
spirits, whose object is to Jead men astray as to the nature of 
those miracles and celestial visions which are occasionally per- 
mitted for certain particular providential ends. This solution 
seems borne out, not only by certain avowals of the adep{| of 
animal magnetism, but more particularly by the^direct assertions 
of those who have submitted themselves to its influence. * M. 
Deleuze advises the practitioner to abstain from all attempts 
to investigate the nature of the agent ; but he admits that its 
action differs from that of all knoum bodies , and cannot he ex- 
plained by any of the properties of matter * After having thus 
rejected all natural causes, he allows himself, in a future publica- 
tion, to be drawn into an avowal of the reasons for which he had 
thought proper to conceal his suspicions as to the real cause. A 
letter having been addressed to M. Deleuze tending to prove 
that a great number of persons, whilst in the state oi magnetic 
somnambulism, had asserted that they held intercourse with the 
invisible world, he admits the fact, and adds, — 

“ I think it necessary to assign the reason why I have passed over 
these circumstances which seem to prove the intervention of spirits ^xe 
makes use of the word des intelligences ]. It is, that such a belief, taking 
possession of the ima^idhtion, is calculated to trouble the reason, and 
lead to consequences highly dangerous "f 

M. Deleuze having been . educated according to the princi- 
ples of the eighteenth century, has a becoming dread of all 
spiritual^ agency ; but we have said enough to convince any im- 

• L’Herm&g, vol. ii. p. 176. 

t The letter and the answer are both to be found in La Bibliothfeque du Magnet- 
MB', for the year 1818. 
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E artial enquirer, that these things can never have been effected 
y ordinary means. We might easily have multiplied our ex- 
amples* and even have chosen others still more appalling in their 
circumstances, but we consider those selected as quite sufficient. 
We have only to add, that these portentous scenes are daily re- 

S sated in London and in Paris, and in all the principal cities of 
urope. 

As it is beyond doubt that the invisible world, like the visibly 
is the scene of conflict between the good and the evil principle* 
is it to be supposed that the former would, under fisting circum- 
stances, remain completely passive ? Such a conclusion would 
be contrary to all just principles, and equally contrary to fact. 
Miraculous and supernatural phenomena are by no means un- 
common in the present day, but the sceptical spirit of the ago 
refuses to examine their just claims of credibility. The Church 
yearly adds to the list of canonized saints, and in every case she 
bases her judgment of the sanctity of the subject upon duly 
authenticated miracles . Other cases,, which are left to the tri- 
bunal of private judgment, abound; but it is the fashion to say 
little about them, for fear of wounding certain morbid sensibili- 
ties ; or lest the narrator should be exposed to the derision of 
tho^ who treat such tilings as foolish inventions, or at least as 
the misconceptions of an over-credulous mind. 

Amongst the most remarkable cases of this nature which have 
offered themselves in our day, is that of Sister Emmerich, an Augus- 
tine nun, of whose numerous visions a portion was lately laid beJfore 
the Christian world, by the care of a gentleman of undoubted 
probity, of great learning, and of eminent piety, under the im- 
plicit sanction of high ecclesiastical authority. Its explicit sanc- 
tion is seldom given to works of this character, each individual 
being left to judge them according to their intrinsic merits, and 
according to the rules laid down by theologians in these scatters* 
It is true that, in certain cases, the supreme authority orders an 
investigation, but only when some particular circumstances have 
rendered such a step necessary ; for such writings can in no case 
become a rule of faith or of morals. They are merely tolerated 
ad' books of edification, as Benedict XIV fully explains. « The 
approbation of private revelations implies nothing more than 
tins, that, after a careful examination, they are allowed to be 
published for the edification of the people.” That this prudent 
reserve of the Piurch may not be misconstrued* he adds,—" Al- 
though they are not entitled to the same belief as the truths of 
^religion, we believe them with a faith merely human, according 
to the rules of ordinary prudence, as they are more or less 
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probable.”* Supposing, therefore, the Subied of such presumed 
visions or private revelations to be deceived as to their eupema- 
tural character, their intrinsic merit remains the same. If, as in 
the present case, they relate to the life and sufferings, of our 
Divine Redeemer, the pious reader may, if he chooses, use them 
as ordinary meditations on that moving subject, without embar- 
rassing himself as to their ordinary or supernatural origin. Such, 
however, will never be the position taken up by the man who 
duly esteems the privilege of being a living member of that 
society which was divinely instituted and is miraculously main- 
tained. Feeling the relation in winch the Church stands with 
regard to her divine founder, namely, as the beloved bride of a 
royal spouse, he will bo prepared for the special favours by which 
He, from time to time, charms the tedium of her exile; and he 
will accept with gratitude these signal marks of His constant love. 
He will call to mind the special favours conferred on the blessed 
Hildegarde, on Saint Catherine of Sienna, and on Saint Bridget, 
whose revelations were approved by the general council of Basil, 
That the reader may form a correct idea of the prudence with 
which the investigation of these matters was conducted, we shall 
proceed to indicate, in a summary manner, the five tests applied 
by the Cardinal Turrecremata, who was charged by the council 
of Basil to examine the case of St Bridget, and we shall here- 
after take occasion to point out their act ton on the case before 
us. The first point examined was, whether the person who was 
the subject of the revelations, acted with the knowledge and un- 
der the direction of her superiors, and of other persons versed in 
spiritual matters. The second related to the effect they pro- 
duced on the person herself ; that is to say, whether they increased 
her humility, her piety , and her obedience. The third regarded 
the matter of the revelations, as to its holiness and tendency to 
edification. The fourth, their accordance with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and with the Catholic faith. The last was applied to tne 
moral conduct of the person. To those who require a greater 
degree of precaution, we lrnve nothing to reply ; but before we 
proceed to lay before the reader the details ot the case before ps, 
we beg leave to reply, by way of anticipation, to two objections 
which are commonly iftade to books of this sort. The first is, 
that they are full of extravagancies; the second, that they fre- 
quently contradict their predecessors who have written upon the 
same matters, and not unfrequently contradict themselves. We 
shall say nothing to a third objection, of their being occasionally 
unintelligible, as we consider that the nature of the subject* and. 


* Dc Caaomz. Sauct I. li. c, 3 2 . 
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the limited resources of human language, render that inconveni- 
ence inevitable. As to the charge of extravagance, we have 
merely to reply, that those who make it would do well to remem- 
ber, that our Blessed Saviour and his apostles were frequently 
charged with extravagance, and even regarded as men who were 
out of their wits; ana that, upon a memorable occasion of the 
outpouring of the Spirit of the Most High, its effects were attri- 
buted to an excess of wine. As to the second objection, the 
existence of occasional discrepancies, we beg to remark, that such 
things are not uncommon in the depositions of the most veraci- 
ous witnesses, and may very naturally be attributed to an infirm- 
ity of the memory. They should rather be regarded as a mark 
of the probity of the author, as it would have been an easy task to 
suppress them. We should do well also to bear in mind the 
perturbation which must necessarily result from such supernatural 
visitations ; and also to reflect that, in visions, the mode of per- 
ception is altogether exceptional, having to do with symbols 
which have no direct relation to things as they exist in the visible 
world. 

The visions of Sister Emmerich have been laid before the 
public both in Germany and in France in an anonymous form. 
This circumstance might have thrown upon them a certain shade 
of discredit, had not its real motive been well known. Clement 
Brentano, by whose pious care these rich treasures have been 
preserved, is a man who enjoys, in bis own country, and through- 
out Germany, a high reputation both as a poet and as a scholar. 
Having undertaken thU work as an act of religious duty, he 
refused to associate his name with that of the highly-favoured 
subject of these visions, considering himself, in this circumstance, 
merely as her secretary. The reader will see with what pious 
constancy he remained with her in poverty and in sickness, from 
the moment of his first interview, until the hour of her death, a 
period of several years. Nothing can account for such an act of 
ftrif-immolation, but the sentiment of an important duty ; in fact, 
this gentleman had been appointed by her confessor, with the 
consent of the bishop (a most saintly man), to take down in 
writing the admirable things which she related whilst in the state 
of extasy, and those which she still pre&rfced in her memory, 
upon the recovery of her ordinary faculties. The present trans- 
lation is the work of a person not less esteemed in France, who 
has chosen to follow the example of his predecessor, in withhold^ 
ing his name, from motives equally honourable. It is the pro- 
duction of one of the professors of the Catholic University esta- 
blished at I«ouvain, one of the most magnificent institutions of 
modern times, the expenses of which are wholly defrayed by the 
voluntary contributions of the Catholics of Belgium. 
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The meditations upon the dolorous passion of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, are preceded by an introduction of the 
most unpretending modesty. The compiler, probably in consi- 
deration of the age in which he lives, offers them to the public as 
a work having a character purely human, and hence the modest 
title of Meditations', Such, however, is by no means the general 
opinion, and we think that the unprejudiced reader, when he 
becomes fully acquainted with them, and when he considers the 
extraordinary circumstances which attended them, will, without 
hesitation, ascribe them to a supernatural power. We cannot, 
however, refrain from admiring th£ cautious reserve, and the 
pious discretion, which dictated it. As it is extremely short, we 
shall lay it before the reader, in order that he may judge for 
himself. 

“ The following Meditations are perhaps destined to occupy an honour- 
able place amongst works of a similar nature, which are the fruits of 
a contemplative love of Jesus; but we here expressly declare that they 
put forth no claim to historical exactitude. They follow humbly in the 
train of those descriptions of the passion of our Blessed Saviour, which 
have so often occupied ascetic wi iters. At most, ought they to be re- 
garded as the meditations of a devout religious during the holy season of 
Lent, related without art, and from her personal dictation. She herself 
attached to them an authority purely human, and she dictated them only 
from a sentiment of obedience, at the reiterated order of her spiritual 
directors, men of approved piety and known discretion. The writer of 
these lines was introduced to her by the Count Leopold de Stolberg, a 
name well known in the Catholic world ; Dean Overberg, her confessor, 
together with the pious Sailer, then Bishop of Ratisbon, who had often 
been her guide and her consolation, prevailed upon her to relate what 
she had experienced. The latter, who survived her, took a lively inte- 
rest in the publication of9;he following pages, the result of her personal 
communications, being dictated by her own mouth. These illustrious 
dead, of pious memory, lived in a continued communion of prayer with 
Anne Catherine, whom they loved and respected on accouut of the signal 
graces which had been vouchsafed to her. The compiler of this hook 
met with the same encouragement and sympathy on the jpart of the last 
Bishop of Ratisbon.* This eminent ecclesiastic, so deeply versed in 
spiritual matters, both by study and by experience, who understood «o 
well the mysteries of gpuje, as it relates to certain favoured souls which 
are, as it were, hidden in Jesus Christ, took the most lively interest in all 
that related to Anne Catherine. Having been informed of the existence 
of the present work, he strongly recommended its publication. He fre- 
quently repeated, these things have not been confided io you in vain; 
Almighty God has some special end in view ; its publication cannot fail to 
profit many souls. He added to these exhortations instances of different # 

* Witmann, the worthy successor of Sailer, a roan of eminent holiness, whose 
memory is venerated by all the Catholics of the south of Germany. 
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works of this nature, the utility of which he had recognized for himself 
and for others. He used to call these privileged souls the marrow of 
the mystical body of Christ's Church, according to the expression of S U 
John Chrysostome, medulla enim hujus mundi sunt homines sanch, and 
he neglected no means to promote the publication of their lives and 
writings. 

“ Introduced by a kind friend into the chamber of tne holy bishop in 
his last moments, the author* was surprised at being recognized by him, 
as he appeared for a considerable time to have nearly lost the power *of 
speech ; he, however, saluted him most amicably, and engaged him 
affectionately to persevere in his undertaking, for the glory of Almighty 
God ; adding, at the same time, his episcopal benediction. Encouraged 
by these respectable authorities, we have, at the entreaty of many of our 
pious friends, consented to make public these meditations on the passion 
of our Blessed Saviour, by a poor nun, to whom God gave the grace to 
be at one time, simple and unpretending os a child, at anothei, penetrat- 
ing and sublime ; animated with the most heroic zeal, but ever forgetful 
of herself, being foitified in Jesus Christ, and established ill humility, 
and the most admirable and entire abnegation." — p. xvii. 

It is impossible to use language more moderate, and at the 
8ame time, more impressive. He attributes to these Meditations 
an authority purely human , and, in fact, they have no other. 
We beg leave, however, to press upon the attention of the reader, 
that this circumstance influences m no degree the question of 
their supernatural origin; for we have already seen that the 
writings of St. Bridget, approved by the highest authority, pre- 
tend to no more. r lhe question of the real origin, in this case, 
is no question of idle cui losity, but one of vital importance ; for 
the pious reader will take up a book of this sort with feelings of 
a very peculiar nature, when convinced that its contents are the 
result of a special interference of divine mbrey. The solemn re* 
commendation of the bishop of the diocese in which these things 
happened, in his dying moments, is a circumstance by no means 
to be overlooked. 

We shall now proceed to detail some of the most remarkable 
events in the life of the subject of thes$ visions , which furnished 
tl)c matter of the above-named Meditations ; and in so doing, 
the question of their origin will, we imagine, be completely set 
at rest. ^ 

Anne Catherine Emmerich was the daughter of poor but pious 
parents, belonging to the class of agricultural labourers. She 
was born on tke 8th September, 1774, at a village in the bishop* 
rick of Munster, situated about half a league from Coesfeld. 

* Her childhood presents many points of resemblance with that of 


* Lc rtdacteur dc ce Urn*. 
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the venerable Anne Garcias, and with that of Sister Domemca 
del Paradiso. Her guardian angel frequently appeared to her 
in the human form, and at an early age, the principal circum- 
stances of Scripture history were rendered familiar to her in a 
series of visions. In a word, that veil which, for the generality 
of men, intercepts the wonders of the invisible world, was, in her 
case, continually drawn aside, and she lived in constant inter- 
course with its spiritual inhabitants. The author (in the biogra- 
phical sketch which follows the introduction) enters into the most 
astonishing details on this subject, and mention* a circumstance 
of touching naivet6, relating to that'period of her life. At first 
(die spoke freely of these spiritual favours, not being aware of 
their supernatural character. Supposing that all the children of 
her acquaintance experienced the same things, and remarking 
their silence with regard to them, 6he considered herself less dis- 
creet than her companions, and resolved in future to imitate their 
modest reserve. As she grew up, she was occupied in the rude 
labours which belong to parsons of her condition in that part of 
Germany, to which she added a series of fhe most severe morti- 
fications. She devoted to sleep but the time strictly necessary, 
and the same principle was applied to her food. She passed a 
considerable portion of every night in prayer ; in the winter, 
frequently kneeling upon the frozen snow, exposed to all the 
inclemency of the season. Her bed consisted of a few boards 
disposed upon the ground in the form of a cross. With regard 
to her fooci, she contented herself with what the rest of the family 
rejected, and even from this scanty fere she selected the best 
portions for the sick and the necessitous. She constantly sub- 
dued her curiosity as to all visible objects, which had no imme- 
diate relation to the ^rand affair of her sanctification, saying, 
that these trifling sacrifices were repaid an hundred-fold by the 
renewal of the spiritual life. She compared the effects of these 
mortifications, to that of the pruning-knife when judiciously ap- 
plied. She had ever a remarkable intuition of such mystical 
analogies. The object of her existence, the means of attaining 
that object, the sufferings and the dangers which awaited hgr, 
being manifested to her in a series of symbolic visions, amongst 
which the culture of the vine, and the labours of the vineyard, 
frequently recurred. . 

The author himself passes over many interesting circumstances 
of her early life, and our Iimitf r do not even permit us to relate 
those which he has preserved. There is one, however, so pecu- 
liar, and eg such high interest, that bfe has thought proper to gite* 
ttin her own worm. It relates to a special miraculous favour, 
*"*ch forms one of the most prominent features of her life. 
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7 In the year 1798, four years before my entry into the religions life, 
I was in the church of the Jesuits at Coesfeld, about the hour of noon. 
Whilst kneeing before a crucifix, as I Was plunged in a profound medi- 
tation, I felt myself penetrated, as it were, with a sort of genial warmth, 
and I beheld descending from the altar (in the tabernadc of which re* 
posed the holy sacrament) my celestial bridegroom, under the form of a 
youth of resplendent beauty. In his left hand he httd a garland of 
flowers, and in his right ^the crown of thorns, of which he offered me the 
choice. Having selected the latter, he placed it on my head ; upon ufly 
seining it with both my hands, to fix it more firmly, he disappeared, and 
a sensation of acute pam brought me to myself. liras at this time 
obliged to quit the church, as they were about to close the doors. A 
friend, who was kneeling beside me at the time, might, I thought, have 
observed something peculiar in my situation. On arriving at home, I 
requested her to examine my forehead, speaking to her in general terms 
ef my dream,* and the violent pain which accompanied it. She found 
no exterior maik, but was in no way astonished at what I related, as she 
was aware that I frequently experienced ccitam extraordinary things, the 
cause of which she did not understand The next day, my forehead and 
temples weie very much swollen, and I suffered great pain. The swell- 
ing and the pam returned frequently, and lasted sometimes for several 
days and several nights. I only remarked the presence of blood, upon 
my companions observing to me, that my cap was full of red spots. I 
gave no explanation of the cause ; hut in future I arranged iny head-dress 
in such a mauuer /is to conceal the blood which flowed from the U'otinds. 
I took the same precaution upon m> entry into the convent, where only 
One person discovered m} sec let, and that peison never divulged if/* — 
p. xxiv* 

Many other persons have borne in their body the marks of 
tile passion of our Lord, The cases of St. Francis of Assisium, 
and that of St. Catherine of Sienna, are familiar to our readers, 
and repose upon evidence of the mo^t unequivocal character. 
Ttyofeoseof Sister Emmerich, who, at a subseqqpnt period, re* 
ceived the marks of the sacred stigmata, reposes upon evidence 
not l^as satisfactory, having been investigated, not only by the 
competent ew// and ecclesiastical authorities, but also by several 
■Of the most eminent scientific men of the day, of every shade of 
opinion, all of whoitt unanimously agreed, That no physical hypo- 
ttiem audit account for a wound remaining open for a number 
of years, icUhout the necessary accompanying symptoms of in* 
Jkmmatiov and suppuration, and without the formation ef * 
cicatrix* We beg leave to refer such of our readers as may be 
desirous of entering more at length into the details of this inves- 
tigation, to ttyp letter of the eminent Gefmaa physician, Druffel, 

* Sluter Emmerich, wit of a fctiin? of mo defi/aM pietiift reserve, attributes to (his 
extraordqmry virion the character ef * (fapto* 'altfaevgfc it is from the eon- 

text* tholf at the moment, she was * 
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published in the Salzbourg Medical Journal in 1014* The 
Count de Stolberg hhd already, the preceding year, published a 
letter (which was reprinted m the principal Tk^fy journals M 
the day) ? giving a minute account of the state in whudi lie. bad 
found her at that period. 

In 1802, jtf* the 28th year of her age, notwithstanding her 
extreme poverty* ,she succeeded in getting admitted into the 
Augustine Convent at Dulrnen. Nothing can be more interest-: 
ing than the accdurft of her noviciate, during which, those etftatfe 
phenomena which appeared jo be ail ordinal y m&de of her exist- 
ence, were renewed in various* forms. Her extraordinary state 
rendered her an object of dislfke to the other religious, alid ,th(9 
conversations w^ich they Judd respecting her, were audible, (lit 
the despised novice, in tne ^remotest corner of the convent. Jiff 
the rules of the order were infringed, she had a sort of spiritual 
intuition of What was passing, „and fieqnently, moved by an tX* 
terior impetus, slie appealed suddenly on the scene of those iere* 
gularities, and recited that passage of the conventual rule which 
related to the circumstance, ^without ever having committed it to 
memory- * She pronounced lie? vows on the 18th November, 
1808, but her trials did not, end there. She says, however, Jn 
speaking of this period of her life, — • 

“ I lived in peace Wiih Almighty God, and with all Ins dentures. 
When I was occupied m the gulden, the bmls tame mid icposeu upon 
my head, and upon my shotddeis, and we sung together the praises of 
the Most High.*' 

. & * 

In the lives of many holy persons we find simirar examples of 

the interruption of that state of permanent enmity which exists 
between man and the brute' creation, particularly in die lives of 
St. Francis of Assisium and bf St. Antliony of Padua. 

She relates, moreover, that* whilst she had the care 
chapel, she was fret|pently borne through the ai|» to the njod®* 
elevated parts of die building, ^in a manner altogether superna- 
tural, being apparently Sustained by innumerable spirits, who 
aided her in the duty of establishing a proper ofder, and e$ter* 
nal decency, in the temple of the Most High. * * * 

Im 1811, the convent^ was suppressed, during the elioH rejgdr 
uf Jterome Bonaparte, and the poor sick nuo, drivA from mo 
lungwdesired solitude of*the cloister, found a fniserable^ asylum ii* 
the house of at poor widow, ^who offered her a small romp dti' 
ground-flodr, yie windoWf of wbiclflooked into the - M# 

sttuatiohcxnijd Jinve been less favourable for the 
€»ntemplwive Be* yet herb, j* m* fu#*re tod^ng, eb|di£a* 
m a i^ramipitbbe bona* exfrmd to the riotous 
°I * drunken peoaaahry, hbr extasie? wd her comu%^wth tire 
VQL. - ' * \*«l ‘ , 
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invisible world augmented. It was on the 29th of December, in 
this year, that she received the sacred stigmata. The means by 
whiori this circumstance, and others relating to her sufferings, 
became known, are altogether providential ; for out of a feeling 
of humility, she never mentioned them. They were all related 
by her whilst in the extatic state, and as regarding some person 
unknown. These things, like the holy instrument they repre- 
sent, are, we regret to say it, a scandal ami a stumbling-block l to 
many. Wo are, however, at a loss to imagine what ground is 
assumed by tho%e Catholics who affect to turn tKbir backs upon 
such fact-., seeing that the supreme authority, so* lately as the year 
1881, added to the list of canonized saints a person who bore in 
her virgin body the sacred stigmata; and many other instances 
are to be found in the authentic annals of the Church. The 
author makes the following remarks on this subject. 

** Wo find many’ examples in the Catholic Church, since the days of 
St. Francis of Assisium, of persons who have attained to that degree of 
contemplative charity, known to theologians hy the name of the Vtdnus 
dirirunii, oi phu/a unions rira. They amount, at least to fifty. Veronica 
(huliuna, of the oidei of St. Fiancis, who died at C'ma Cantello, in 
17:27, is the last of the mnnbci who was canonized (2<>th May, 1831^). 
Iler life, published at Cologne in 1810, gives an account of persons in 
that slate, and establishes a cousidei able analogy between hu case and 
that of Sistei Hminernh. Amongst the most lemaiLalde in our day, are 
the east's of two rums of the oidei of St. Dpnuniik, Columba Schanolt, 
who died at lhmiheig in J 7^7, and Magdalena IiOigei, who died at 
Jludumar m 1810. We nm also add those of Rosa Sena, a Cnpuciness 
of Ozieri, in Sardinia, who leeeived the sacred stigmata in I HOI. Jose- 
plnna Kumi, of the Convent of \\ eser, neai the lake of Wulenstadt in 
Switzerland, and who still lived in IS1»>, belonged to this class of persons, 
hut we are not certain vvhethei oi no she waj maikcd with tlic sacred 
stigmata/ — p. xxw. 

At this period of her life, her extatic state appears to have been 
almost permanent; the conditions of time and space were anni- 
hilated, and she was admitted to an ineffable intuition of the 
secret essence of things, their origin and their signification. A 
circumstance not a little remarkable is, that in her relations with 
the invisible world , she followed the order of the ecclesiastical 
calendar. The festivals of the Church were for her something 
more than the pious commemoration of some past event; she 
considered the origin of each as a solemn act of divine mercy in 
the present otfder of things (in time and space), the special end 
of w hich was, the rehabilitation of the human race. Although 
1 these divine acts appeared to her in -their essence, independendy 
of time and space, sne was aware that, in order to profit by them, 
man, in his present condition, must, as it were, take possession of 
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them, by an act of the will, successively ; and that to that effect 
they were repeated yearly by the Church, according to a certain 
established order. She likened them to the fruits of the earth, 
which succeed each other according to the various seasons ; and 
she was indefatigable in gathering those precious fruits of grace, 
and in preserving them, and offering them up for such as ne- 
glected them. We would willingly have dwelt more at length 
upon this new and important view of the nature and end of the 
ecclesiastical year, which is based upon a profound philosophical 
principle; as our limits prevent us, we must content ourselves 
with referring our readers to the wdrk itself. We shall confine 
our extracts to the following short but admirable passage. 

“ The spiritual and aniraul life of Sister Emmerich were in a conti- 
nual sympathetic union with the Church, as manifested in lime. It was 
a relation more imperious than that which submits our ordinary existence 
to die influences oi die seasons, of day and night, of die sun and moon, 
and the variations of climate and temperature ; by which she boro wit- 
ness to all the mysteries and solemnities celehialid by the Church mili- 
tant. She followed diem with such fidelity, dial, at matins, her interior 
and her exterior condition uiuleiwent a muiked change. When fho 
spiritual sun of die mystical day had sot, she turned towards die dawn 
of that which succeeded, in order to sanctify all her prayers, her labours, 
and her sufferings, by the special giaces attached to *t, ns a flower re- 
freshed by die night dews turns its blight petals to die fiist rays of the 
rising sun.” — p. 190.* 

“ A total revolution look place not only, at die sound of the angvlus, 
which washable to be advanced or retarded by the ignorance or neglect 
of those whose duty it was to announce it, but also when die leal moment 
ai rived, which niatked the division of time, coriesponding to the eternal 
order of things, and in a manner altogether independent of the ordinary 
laws of perception. 

" If the Church celebrated a dolorous festival, she was overwhelmed 
with grief; but the moment a festival of tiiumph was announced, both 
her soul and body seemed to be invigorated with some new special grace, 
and she remained till the ensuing evening, "calm and full of serious joy, 
as if a veil had been drawn over all her bufferings. All this was accom- 
plished in a mariner wholly independent of her wilt. As she had de- 
sired, from her earliest child boon, to be sincerely obedient to Jesus Christ, 
and to the Church, she had received, at the hands of Almiglity God, a 
special grace, which h&l Modified her nature in such a manner, that she 
turned spontaneously towards the Church, as a flower turns to the light.” 
— p. 200. 

As we are unwilling to destroy the touching pathos of that 
scene which describes her last hours, we shall merely say that 
she died, as she had lived, an example of the most fervent, piety, 9 


* See* Isa p. 3M, and to the Biographical Intro Jut tion, pp xl. xjviii. and ivni, 
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and of the most admirable submission to the divine will. The 
persons who rendered to her mortal remains the last sari offices 
of mercy, thus describe them : — 

“ Her feet mere placed one on the other like the feet of a crucifix; 
the marks of the sacred stigmata were rather more red than usual, and 
upon raising up her head, the blood flowed from her note and from her 
mouth. All her joints remained flexible to the moment of her inter- 
ment.” « 

Iuappears that, on the evening of her funeral, a considerable 
sum ot mone^ was offered, on behalf of a Dutch physician, in 
order to obtain permission to' disinter the body. The proposal 
was of course rejected; but this circumstance gave rise to a re- 
port, that the body had been stolen ; and to calm the popular 
effervescence, an official inspection of the tomb took place; the 
following particulars of which are extracted from a literary Catho- 
lic journal published at Koerz.* 

" About six or seven weeks after the death of Anne Catherine Em- 
merich, a report having been circulated that her body was stolen, the 
coffin was secretly opened, by orders from the superior authority, in the 
presence of seven witnesses. They saw, with n feeling of surprise, 
mingled with admiration, that the body remained unchanged. The fea- 
tures preserved a smile, similar to that of a person under the influence of 
an agreeable d re uni. She was, in a woid, precisely in the same state as 
at the moment of her interment. If it be a duty, as observes the sou of 
Simch, to keep the king's secrets, is it not equally a duty to proclaim to 
the world the admirable wonders of the Divine mercy 

From what has been said, the reader w ill no doubt already 
have“come to the conclusion that the visions of Sister Emmerich 
(for it would be affectation to persist in calling them Meditations) 
had a Divine origin. Her obedience to l?er spiritual superiors, 
particularly w* regards this matter, her increasing humility, and 
the angelic purity of her life, preclude the possibility of supposing 
the intervention of demoniacal agency, and it is equally impos- 
sible to account for these things by natural causes. The subject- 
matter itself is beyond the reach of objection, being perfectly in 
accord with the Holy Scriptures and with Catholic tradition, 
completing thus the five distinctive marks adopted as tests, and 
of wiiich we have spoken more at large ic a former part of this 
article. * 

As members of a Church, by the prayers and consecrations of 
which the order of nature is interrupted at every instant (if not 
visibly, at least really ), we should brash were we, in our judg- 
ment of this matter, to give way before the superficial and scep- 
tical spirit of die age in which we live. It is high time for 
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Catholic men to take up a position worthy of the name they bear. 
We sincerely believe that there is nothing to be gained in allow- 
ing our Protestant and philosophical friends to batter down our 
outworks, out of a mistaken notion of liberality* and lest we 
should interrupt that kindly feeling which is a necessary element 
in the coinmop intercourse of social life. That these things are 
unfit matters of conversation in mixed companies, no one can 
deny; but when the subject is introduced, the. Catholic who 
slinks away, and hides liirnself behind the pretext that they, are 
non-essentials* *iot being matters of faith* shew^but a faint steal 
for our holy mother the Church. Men may hold opinions dia- 
metrically opposed to those of our friends, and may even justify 
those opinions, without losing sight of that mild and unassuming 
charity, which is the very foundation of the Christian life. Our 
feeling towards such of our Christian brethren as possess the 
truth in a form less complete than ourselves, can never be any 
other than one of the most tender commiseration ; and we should 
ever be on our guard not allow human passions to mix them- 
selves up in a discussion, the sole end of which is the glorv of 
Almighty God, and the welfare of our fellow-creatures, But 
this praiseworthy inansuetude must not be allowed to degenerate 
into indifference, as to the matters at issue. Nothing is indiffer- 
ent in the general economy of Divine providence, even in the 
order of nature, much less in the order of grace. The showers 
of early and of latter rain, so abundantly poured forth upon the 
earth, have each a special object, and in like manner, the showers 
of Divine grace; and in both cases, its accomplishment depends, 
frequently, upon the zeal and vigilance of man. Before the 
fertilizing action of the summer shower, comes the sowing of the 
seed ; and before the s.?ed is confided to the bosom of the earth, 
a long and laborious preparation is generally necessary. Sister 
Emmerich, in her symbolic visions, constantly saw the Church, 
and the individual sotd, under the form of a mystital garden or 
vineyard. She speaks in the most eloquent manner on the sub- 
ject of spiritual culture; and particularly points out the fatal 
error of those who content themselves with clearing the surfacp, 
without taking the trouble to extirpate those veneinous roots 
which render the grOurtd unfertile. 

As to the work itself, it is not our intention to lay before the 
reader any considerable extracts. The subject is one more fit- 
ting the retirement of the cabinet, than the pages of a journal of 
periodical literature. What we have just saia of spiritual culture, 
w particularly applicable to the dolorous passion of our Blessed # 
Saviour ; it ought never to be considered in its details, without a 
special preparation. Let us remember that bis very disciples* 
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were scandalized at these things. Those who are disposed to 
receive this book as a special mark of Divine favour to the age in 
which we live, would do well to reserve it for the holy season of 
Lent; thus entering into the spirit of the Church, they will be 
made partakers of those special graces which are accorded to her 
prayers and penitential works. If any one should^ take it up out 
of a feeling of idle cmiosity, or to charm the ennui of a vacant 
hour, he will ceitainly be disappointed. It becoineth not ,a 
Christian to look immodestly upon those wounds and those cruel 
mockings, which are the doleful fruits ‘of his own,individual sins. 
Where* is the man who never bufletted or spat upon the meek 
son of Mary ? Woe, woe be to us, if we gaze upon his crown of 
thorns and upon the agonies of his bloody sweat, as upon an idle 
pageantry of grief. 

We shall, therefore, and by way of conclusion, confine ourselves 
to the following extiael, taken fiom the fir^t meditation, the sub- 
ject of winch is the agony of our Blessed Saviour in the garden 
of Gethsemuni. Our readers will remember, that, according to 
Stripluie history, our Lord, having approached the three dis- 
ciple^ who accompanied him, found them sleeping. The follow- 
ing extract corresponds in jxnnt of time with the sacred text, 
where the evangelist informs us, that leaving them , he went again 
and grayed the (hud time . 

" When Jcmih had lclmned into the cuwrn, and all his sorrows with 
lnm, he prostrated lnmself with Ins face to the earth, his arms extended, 
and prayed to Ins lleaienh Fuihci. 'Mns ntu stiuggle lasted neail) an 
lioni. The holy angels manifested to linn, jii a senes of visions, all the 
sufferings wlncli he must undeigo, for the expiation of sin. They 
allowed him man's piklme heaut\ , us neated m the image of God ; and 
how the fall hud changed and disfigured it. lie beheld the oiigin of sin 
in mans fii xt offence, the signification and the essence of concupiscence, 
and its terrible (fleets upon the poueis of the human soul; and also the 
essence and the signification of its conespondmg penalties. They laid 
open to him all the pains and humiliations he was about to endure, ill 
satisfaction of the Du 111 c justice ; sufferings of body and of mind, com- 
prising all the penalties inclined by the universal concupiscence fend ac- 
cumulated offences of the human lace. The human debt wa9 to be paid 
by the human and sinless nature of the Son of God. The holy angels 
manifested these things under divers forms, and*! was admitted to the 
perception *>f their discourse, yet without hearing any voice. No language 
can expieSs the fear and sorrows which overwhelmed the soul of Jesus, 
at the sight of these terrible expiations ; the horror of this vision was 
such, that his body was bathed with a sweat of blood. 

•' Whilst the humanity of Christ was weighed down by this awful 
, weight of stiffen ng v the angels were moved with compassion ; there was a 
slight pause. It appeared to me as if they desired most ardently to con- 
*sole lnm, and that they prayed before the throne of the Almighty to that 
end. There \wis, as it were, a momentary conflict, between the justice 
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ami the mercy of God, and the love which ottered itself iti holocaust An 
iuiftgc of the Deity was manifested to me, not us at other times, seated 
upon a throne, but in a luminous form* I beheld the divine nutuie of 
the Son in the person of the Father, and, us it were, reposing in his 
bosom; the person of the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father and 
fiom the Son. He was, as it were, the connecting link beUvecn them, 
yet the* tin ee persons formed but one God. No language can render 
these things completely intelligible. What I experienced was rather an 
interior intuition, than a vision of distinct forms It appeared to me as 
if the divine will of Christ retired into the Father, in order that his hu- 
manity alone might suppoit all those sufle lings, tvhi^i Ins human will 
prayed the l ather to turn fiom him. 1 beheld tins at the moment that 
the angels wne moved with compassion, and when they desiiod to he 
permitted to console him ; m fait, he received at that instant a momen- 
t m y uhef. Alter tins, all disappeared, and the angels abandoned him to 
renewed Mittbunu. 

“ When the Redeem: i, on the Mount of Olives, chose to experience, 
and to vanquish, that violent lepugnancc which out nature feels for pain 
and for death, and wliuh extends itself to cvoiy species of suffering, it 
was |KTmiltcd that the temptin' should act in his behalf, as in the case of 
cvei\ one w ho saci dices himself to a holy cause. In his first agony, 
Satan hud bJoro linn the cnoinnty of the debt of sin, which he umlei* 
took to siitisf) ; and he earned hi.s audacity ho fai, as to look for certain 
imperfections in the winks of the Redeemer himself. In his second 
ngonv , desus beheld, in its full extent, tlie bitter cxptntmy snttenng rc- 
quiied foi tin* sfilisf.u lion of Divine justice. This was lcprcsentcd to hnri 
bj angels, feu it does not belong to Satan, to manifest that winch may 
be expiated The fuller of lies, and of daik despair, manifests not those 
works which l elate to Divine meicy. .lesus having tiiumphed in all 
those mde combats, b\ ahamlotung Inrnsi If to (lie will of his Heavenly 
Father, n new tilde of feaiful visions opened befoie him. That feeling 
of doubt and pcrtmbntion whnh, in the human soul, always precedes the 
consummation of a saaifice, look possession of the soul of the Redeenx'i 
as he proposed to himself the awful question— To wlmt end tins sacnfiee 
for so many who will jefuse to piofit by it 1 Heic the most tcnible pic- 
ture of future times, filled with sorrow thatheait which was melting with 
love. 

“ Before the soul of Jesus passed in terrible array all the future suffer- 
ings of the apostles, and those of his disciples and fi lends, lie In held 
the primitive Church, few in number; ana as that number vu leased, the 
saw the cruel irruptions of heresy and schism, renewing mans fiisi crime 
of pride and d isobed ievicd! He beheld the lukewarm ness, the eon notion, 
ami the malice, of an infinite number of its members ; the lies and decep- 
tions of ns pharasaical doctors ; the sacrileges of its unworthy priests ; 
and the fatal result of all those acts, the abomination of desolation in the 
sanctuary of the Most High, and in the bosom of that ungrateful race 
which he was about to redeem with his most precious blood, and by bis 
inexpressible sufferings. # 

f< I beheld the crimes of every age, down to the present day, and even 
the end of time. Every form of error and imposture, of furious 
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fanaticism, of obstinacy, and of malice ; all the impostors and heretics, 
ami the pretended reformers, disguised in the false garb of sanctity. 
Both the corruptors and their victims outraged and tormented the suffer- 
ing Redeemer; some, as not having been properly crucified, in their 
eyes ; others, as not having suffered, according to the mode which they 
approved ; and all, with furious zeal, tore in fragments the seamless ves- 
ture of his holy Church. Some maltreated him, insnlted him, and 
denied him ; others passed by with contempt, wagging their heads, and 
avoiding his outstretched arms, hurried towards the abyss, m which they 
were swallowed up. He saw a multitude of other persons, who, not 
daring openly to deny him, turned with disgust from tig* wounds of his 
mystical body, the Church, as the Levife of old from the traveller who 
had fallen into the hands of robbers. They fled from his wounded 
spouse, like base and dastardly children, who abandon their mother at 
nighl-lall, at the moment when the robber and the murderer arrives, 
having first set open the door by m their negligence and by their crimes, 
lie behold all these persons, at one time, under the form of those who 
are separated from the true viricyaid, and repose amidst the wild grapes; 
at nnothei, as flocks dispersed abroad, abandoned to the wolf; led by 
hirelings into sterile pastures, and refusing to enter into the fold of the 
Good Shepherd, who gave his life for his sheep. They wandered with- 
out a home amongst the burning sands of the desert, and refused to 
direct their eyes towards that city, which is built upon a hill, and which 
cannot remain concealed ; the dwelling of Ins affianced bride, his Church, 
which is founded upon a lock, and with whom he has promised to remain 
until the end of time. They built for themselves miserable hovels in the 
sand, which they continually destroyed, but they had neither altar nor 
sacrifice. Their doctrines changed with the wind, and they were con- 
stantly in rontiadiction with each other. Sometimes, in a moment of 
ittgc, they destroyed these miserable buildings, and hurled their fragments 
against the immoveable corner-stone of the Church. Others there were 
who, although daikncss reigned iu their dwellings, came not to the light 
which is placed upon a candlestick hi the house cf the bride, but wandered 
with their eyes closed lound the gardens of the Church, living upon the 
perfume which they exhale; they held out their arms towards nebulous 
idols, and followed wandering stars, which led to wells having no water. 
They refused to listen to thowice of the bride who calls ; and dying with 
hunger, they treated with aiTOgant disdain the messengers who invited 
them to the nuptial feast. They entered not the garden, for they feared 
the hedge <if thorns. Intoxicated with vanity, they possessed neither 
wheat for their hunger, nor wine for their thirst; ^and, blinded by their 
own false light, they proclaimed invisible the Church of the Word made 
flesh. Jesus beheld them all, and he wept over them. He willingly 
undertook to suffer for all those who refuse to acknowledge him, and to 
hear their cross jyith him, in the city built upon a hill, in that Church 
which is founded upon a rock, to whom he gave himself in the holy 
sacrament, and against which the gates of bell shall never prevail.*— 
pp. (»o-fl9. 
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Art. VI F f — 1. Speeches of Henry Lord Brougham upon questions 
relating to Public Rights , Duties and Interests* w/th Histori- 
cal Introduction <?, and a Critical Dissertation upon the 
Eloquence of the Ancients* Edinburgh. 1838. 

2. Opinions of Is>rd Brougham on Politics , ' Theology , Laic, 
Science , Education, Literature , tyc. with a Memoir of his 
Lordship's Life . London, 1838. 

3. Speech of the Right Hon . Lorrf Lyndhurst , delivered in the 
Home of Lords on Thursday , August 1 8/A, 1836; Aemy a 
Summary of the Session. 21st Edition. London. 1836. 

4. Speeches of' the Bishop of Exeter , on Thursday , March Is/, 
1838, in the House of Lords , on presenting a Petition from 
the City of Cork , 2nd Edition; ornrf on 26/A Jw/y, 1838, on 
/Ac Church Discipline Bill . London. 1838. 

5. Speech of the Bishop of Norwich , delivered in the House of 
Lords May 25th , 1 S3 8, on /Ac National System of Education 
in Ireland. London. 1838. 

6. Hansard's Parliamentary Debates. Vols. XV. to XL. New 
Series. London. 1833-38. 

7. 77<e Mirror of Parliament. Edited by John Henry Harrow, 
Esq. Vola, XVIII. to XXXVI. London. 1833-38. 

A S poetry is the first, so oratoiy is among tlR? last of the arts 
acquired by a polished nation. In Greece and in Rome, 
all the other arts had arrived at considerable perfection before 
oratory can be said to have Existed; and, afterwards, its progress 
in each nation towards perfection was extremely slow. Still it 
made continual advances, improving with the increased know- 
ledge of the people's leaders, till it attained its highest perfection 
in She one nation in tfce person of Demosthenes, and in the other 
in the orations of Cicero. 

Hazlitt, indeed, says, that “to be a great orator does not 
require the highest faculties gf the humap mind; but it requires 
the highest exertion of the common faculties of our nature. An 
orator has no occasion to dive into the depths of science, or to 
soar aloft on angel's wings. He keeps upon the surface,— he 
stands firm upon the ground; but his form is majestic, and 4iis 
eye sees far and near : he moves among his fellows, — but he 
moves among them as a giant among common men. He lias no 
need to read the heavens, to unfold the system of the universe, 
or create new worlds for the delighted fancy to dwell in ; it is 
enough tliat he sees things as they are ; that he knows, and feels, 
and remembers the common circumstances and daily transactions 
that are passing in the world around him.” Ana although h£ 
need be neither a philosopher nor a poet, yet it is necessary, before 
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an orator can exist, that his audience should have made some 
advances in general knowledge, and that he himself should be 
well versed in those parts of literature which feed the springs of 
eloquence ; that he should thoroughly understand the structure 
of the human mind ; that he should be a complete master of 
history, to enable him, on many occasions, to appeal to the vene- 
rable evidence of the dead ; that he should know-how to dilate 
and expand his subject, by reducing it from the limited conside- 
rations of time and person, to some general and indefinite topic; 
that he should bp able to enliven his address with an agreeable 
digression, lo rouse the indignation of his audience, and to extort 
from them the tear of compassion ; apd, finally, that he should 
have the power of influencing and bending the soul of his hearers 
in such a manner as shall best suit hU purpose. 

An orator cannot create, he can only imitate or echo back the 
public sentiment ; it is necessary for him, therefore, to address 
an informed audience; and thus, although eloquence may and 
does exist, yet o-atory never can find a place, except in an ad- 
vanced state of a nat ion’s progress. Moreover, the sciences must 
be generally cultivated, and there must be afforded to the orator 
both case and leisure; for oratory “ is the attendant of peace, 
the companion of ease and prosperity, and the tender offspring 
of a free and well-established constitution.” 

All the advantages for a cultivation of the art have of late 
years existed in England, and yet nothing seems to have made 
such small advances as pute oratory in the British Senate. De- 
bates have increased to an almost interminable length, — column 
after column in the daily newspapers records the sayings in the 
great assemblies for English eloquence: — almost every member 
m the Lower House, a ltd full many in the/Jpper, feel themselves 
called upon, by an imperative sense of public duty, to essay their 
comments upon public men and public measures; and yet, after 
all the expenditure of time and trouble, how little remains that 
is worth the remembrance beyond the parsing hour ! 

In some respects, indeed, Parliamentary oratory Iras degene- 
rated. Not to go back to the traditionary excellence of a St. 
John or a Chatham, but confining our observation to the days 
within die recollection of many members of <the present genera- 
tion, and to tire time since the accurate reports of the daily pro- 
ceedings of the legislature enable us, from the recorded speci- 
mens, to form pur own opinion, how great a falling-off has there 
been ! 

There is no longer in either House a Burke, with lively and 
impassioned images, with profound knowledge, add in a tone as 
philosophical as captivating, to enchain the attention, and to in- 
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culcate, in the most flowing periods, and the most 'measured but 
alluring sentences, the favourite doctrines of the statesman ; the 
nervous energy of a Fox ; the ever- ready, ever-biting retort of a 
Pitt; the keen wit, the pointed satire, the brilliant imagination, 
the overpowering eloquence of a Canning, are yet wanting; and 
there exists not one legislator, who, with an almost inexhaustible 
flow of words tlie best chosen, and of flowers of rhetoric the most 
Carefully culled, — who, with a quickness of fancy, and with an 
acute sense of the ridiculous, can alike amuse and convince a 
reluctant audience; — in a word, who can supply the place of a 
Sheridan ? * 

Part of this retrogression may, perhaps, be attributed to a 
cause which, although somewhat startling, is nevertheless true, 
that oratory is inconsistent with a very high degree of civiliza- 
tion, and, for the same reason, that the drama, however great 
may be the excellence of the w ritings or the actors, cannot again 
flourish in England to anything like its former extent. Wlien 
the great mass of the people think for themselves, and when even 
the middle classes are very far advanced in general knowledge 
and acquirements, they have naturally a dislike to every thing 
which depends for its effect upon delusion. They have, after 
full deliberation, formed their own settled opinions, — they have 
no dislike to a discussion of their soundness, -*but they have a 
great aversion to being, as it were, cheated out of them. Put 
like the stage, the whole end and aim of oratory is to substitute 
the fictitious for the real, and by means of the physical senses, to 
lead captive the intelligence of the auditory ; in fact, to divest 
the hearer unwarily of his own opinions, and to substitute in 
their stead those of the accomplished speaker. To enable an 
orator to effect his object, his hearer mu£t readily credit wlmt is 
said,— he must imagine every thing to be true, and believe and 
relish the force of it, — and, in fact, the persuasive language of 
the speaker must win his absolute, his hearty assent. Now this 
is incompatible with a very advanced state of civilization and 
general knowledge. A well-informed hearer does not surrender 
Himself up to be worked upon through his physical senses by the 
person who is addressing him. “ The general merit of«an 
orator, '* says Cicere, i 6 must and will be decided by the effects 
which his eloquence produces. For there are three things which 
an orator .should be able to effect, namely, to inform his hearers, 
to please them, and to move their passions/ 1 The two first of 
these requisites may with difficulty, the last can 'scarcely be ac- 
complished in a highly civilized nation. Hence possibly it is, 
why, independently of the state of English society, which, by iffi 
conventionality and absence of warmth, is generally unfavourable 
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to the display of that “ passion which makes men eloquent,” we 
may consider oratory in this country to have passed its meridian. 

The present deficiency may, however, be partially ascribed to 
another cause, “ that vice of much speaking, which is the fashion 
of the present day.” Every man representing a popular consti- 
tuency is expected to sav something. On the hustings in his 
own town the admired oi all admirers, possibly the most wealthy, 
frequently the most personally beloved man in his neighbourhood, 
holding political sentiments in accordance with the majority of 
those whom he addresses, every successful candidate is a Triton 
among minnows. The favourable audience to which he has been 
in the habit of addressing himself, charmed w ith his ready com- 
mand of words, remember not the old and trite, but, at the same 
time, perfectly just remark, that it is not every ready, or even 
every eloquent speaker, who is an orator; they applaud him to 
the very echo; he fancies that he has succeeded; he takes but 
little farther pains; he, upon almost every occasion, pours out in 
his place in Parliament his empty verbiage, or his common-place 
observations ; he is delighted at seeing" himself at due length in 
the reports of the following morning; a few mere clap-traps or 
well-pointed personal remarks have procured from his party some 
hearty cheers, and for these loquacious babblings, this accom- 
plished person and applauded speaker is proclaimed to the world 
as an orator. But of oratory in its pure sense, — of that lucid 
arrangement of facts, — of that convincing method of selecting de- 
tails, — of that ready flow of the best chosen words, placed in the 
most appropriate situations, — of that keenness of perception, 
which detects the weakest points in an adversary’s statement, and 
either puts old arguments in a new light, or discovers yet an un- 
exhausted fund, — of that fertile imagination, which can at the 
same time win the attention, move the passions, and enlist the 
sympathy of the hearer, — but above all, of the extensive, the 
copious, the nervous, the majestic orator, there exist at the pre- 
sent day but few examples. 

Among the hereditary legislators, a refinement of sentiment 
and of diction, a vast fund of information, draw n from classical 
and modern authorities, an easy style, and an unexceptionable 
method of delivery, take the place of the. declamation and the 
mere debating subterfuges which obtain in the Commons; there 
is a charm, therefore, in the more polished every-day speaking 
in the Upper House, which is in vain sought for among the usual 
debaters in the representative assembly. And although some 
thirty years ago it was said to be “ morally impossible that the 
House of Lords should ever be able to rived the House of Com- 
mons in the display of splendid talents, because all questions of 
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importance are first debated in the Commons; and even if the 
members of the Upper House had anything of their own to say, 
the words are fairly taken out of their mouths yet the change 
of circumstances of late years, and the nicely balanced state of 
parties since the passing of the Reform Act, have called forth the 
latent energies of the peers, and their debates have not only 
rivalled, but surpassed in general beauty those of the other House. 
Still, there is in the Lords as in the Commons, a general absence 
of those higher qualities to which alone the name of oratory cao 
be legitimately applied. 0 

There are, however, in both Houses among the legislators, 
since the Reform Act, to which period we must, to prevent dif- 
fuseness, limit our remarks, some splendid exceptions to the 
general rule which unfortunately at present exists ; there are in 
each some few men to whom the title of orator would, in any 
age, and under any combination of circumstances, be willingly 
accorded. To this class belong, in the Lords, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Earl Qpey, the Bishop of Exeter, and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne ; and in the Commons, Mr. O’Connell, 
Sir William Follett, Lord Stanley, Mr. Shiel, Mr. D. W. Har- 
vey, and Lord Palmerston. These, though, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, inferior to the great men to whom we have referred, 
possess, in a greater or less degree, the essentials of true orators. 

Following the example of those of olden time, and to preserve 
for future times authentic specimens of those speeches which have 
produced the greatest effect both at the bar and in the senate, 
Lord Brougham lias sanctioned the publication at the head of 
our list ;* and although a book must lose much of that spirit 
which makes a speech delivered in public appear to greater ad- 
vantage than when it is perused in the closet ; yet enough re- 
mains within these volumes to justify most amply the station 
which, as an orator, public opinion has awarded to his Lordship, 
It is not our intention to follow Lord Brougham through the 
critical examination of ancient oratory which is added to the more 
material portion of his work ; neither can we find space to quote 

" The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 0 

Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring,” 

and which are scattered with profusion through his pages, Suf- 
fice it to say, that they present an accurate description of many 

* We notice the second work entitled “ Opinions,*' &<*. only for the purpose of 
stafiag, that we believe it to have been compiled without any assistance from Lord 
Brougham j and by the subsequent authorized publication of bis speeches, revised* 
byintnsetf, his Lordship has shown that he did not take part in or sanction the issue 
of the “Opinions/' 
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of his contemporaries. Every sketch evinces the greatest power 
of discriminating character, but the estimate which he has formed 
of Bentham is superior to all others, and is as just to the memory 
of the great moral philosopher, as it is true and perfect as an 
inquiry into his powers. In the following pages we shall confine 
ourselves to a short examination of the various excellencies of 
the Parliamentary orators whose names we have before given, 
and who, since the passing of the Reform Bill, have taken part 
in the discussions of either House. 

It is singular* however, that, with these exceptions, the per- 
sons composing the Ministry,' and the leaders of the Opposition of 
the present day, can put forward no legitimate claim to the char 
racter, to which every legislator most anxiously aspires; for 
although most of them are neat and clear in stating the nature of 
the subject, yet not one is warm and forcible in moving the pas* 
sions of his audience. 

Applying ourselves, in the first instance, to the hereditary 
branch of the legislature, let us proceed to the task before us. 

In the Duke of Wellington we find a man who can deliver, in 
the moat straight-forward manner, the few observations which he 
occasionally addresses to the House. No man has a better 
choice of plain words, and no man can convey in clearer lan- 
guage those sentiments which he wishes to impress upon the 
House or the Country; but of oratory he is no master; even to 
eloquence he can advance no claim : — 

“ He has been bred i' the wars 
Since lie could draw a sword, and is ill school'd 
In boulfed language: meal and bran together 
lie thinws without distinction.” 

** 

But the vigour of some of his sentences, the happy and often 
cutting turn of others, added to the willing homage paid to him 
for his military achievements, and even for his geueral political 
conduct whilst at the head of public affairs in this country, and 
tije singleness of purpose and sincerity of manner which charac- 
terize his addresses, give a charm to all he says: and the defl- 
ctences of his elocution are overlooked in the plain good sense of 
the speaker, and the excellencies of the man . 4 

• Neither is the premier an orator. An accomplished scholar, 
possessed of a nice discrimination in the selection of the terms he 
employs, with an unpretending but earnest delivery, and taking 
on all occasions a comprehensive and philosophical view of the 
^subject in debate. Loro Melbourne is sure of attention, when- 
lever he rises to propound a motion or to reply to attacks, neither 
few in number, nor wanting in severity, which are almost 
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nightly made on his government. Indeed, when warmed by the 
harshness of some of the remarks which have been made, he 
sometimes rises with the occasion, and administers, in an almost 
overpowering manner, as severe a castigation as can proceed from 
any member of either House. Thus, after Lord Brougham’s 
attack on the Canada Bill, on the 2nd February, Lora Mel- 
bourne eloquently and forcibly replied to the taunts, and parried 
tlte biting attacks which had been made upon him : — 

“ For the part of the noble and learned Lord's speech recommending 
harmony and coifcihation, and attention to the dictalfs of justice tem- 
pered with mercy, the only pure and eh large 1 cl policy, I am extremely 
obliged. Those parts of the noble and learhed Lends speech which were 
of a different iiatuie, which were so severe and sarcastic in their tone, 
your Lordships will readily excuse me from troubling you with any 
lengthened icply to. My Lords, I have long expected the outburst — I 
all along knew that it must come — that the spirit of bitterness, the acer- 
bity ol feeling which took its birth in the noble and learned Lord's mind 
in the beginning of 1833, and which has been gathering strength and 
bitterness from long and foxtblc suppression, must break out at last. 
This is nothing moio than I have long expected — than is natural; for 
most people aic blind m lcspcct to themselves, and if is impossible to 
conceive in their own case that winch is clear and manifest to all the rest 
of the world, and which is appioved and assented to hy the general opi- 
nion of all who have considered the subject. I thank the noble and 
learned Loid for his active support in 1836; I thank him for his absence 
from the House in 1830, I tlipnk him for his less active support in 
1837 ; and I (eel no lirilation at the very diffeicnt tone which the noble 
and learned Lord’s regard lor the public service, his great patriotism, and 
his anxious desire for the people’s well-being, has reluctantly compelled 
the noble and learned Lord to adopt in the present session.” 

Except, however, oil these occasions, Lord Melbourne, in his 
addresses, exhibits little of pure oratory. 

Far above all his compeers (save one) ; at the very head of 
modern European oratory, and, considt'red as a Parliamentary 
advocate, never perhaps surpassed; approached only by a sue-™ 
cessful rival, who, by a strange fatuity, was alike his predecessor 
and his successor in the highest legal office; having risen from 
his temporary retirement with powers undiminished — with 
strength increased lfkt^a giant’s by repose — with energies unex- 
hausted — with industry and activity in noway lessened; released 
from the trammels of office ; once more the ardent and the elo* 
quent advocate of humanity and of freedom, — stands Henry 
Lord Brougham. In every speech he displays the proper and 
distinguishing talents of an orator of the first class; such as, 
digressing from his subject, to embellish and diversify it,— sooth- 
fog ofe alarming the passions,— exhibiting every circumstance in 
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A? Wrfbfwwtf l»stit,-^-imjjoringlhe^tympasafen of Ms auctfehce, ; — 
and Bttfmf enlarging on those topic# andgeneral principle rf 
pt#d£nce and morality on' which his stress or argument depends* 
J^ssessed, therefore, of ail the requisites for an accomplished 
orator, night after night before an adverse audience he propounds 
in language the most ctiaste, in arrangement of rdeas the most 
lucid, and in argument the most logical, those doctrines and 
those views which, scarce ten years since, in another 'assembly, 
carried all before him, and as the representative of the largest of 
the English conotit uencies, placed Henry Brougham in the front 
of the assei tors of liberty. *Well did M. Dupin "describe him, 
when, in a recent sitting of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, he said, 44 He has sought in the profoundest sentiments 
of enlightened philanthropy the most powerful sources of his 
eloquence.” Whenever we hear or read any of his speeches We 
recognise at once “ Orotio gravis, erudite, libc^ralis, admirabilis, 

f olita, conspcrsa, quasi veiborum sententiarumque floribus.” 

n his address to the Glasgow students, he praised above all the 
oratoi v pf Demosthenes, but his own style differs altogether from 
that of the great Athenian orator; neither does it follow, like 
the speeches of Grenville and Tierney, the school of Cicero. 
Lortf Brougham’s addresses are especially deficient* in the per- 
spicuity which marks every oration of Cicero ; and although they 
abound in evidence of an attentive study of the severest models 
of Homan oratory, yet they are not servile imitations, btit show 
that, like a great master, Lord Brougham has formed a style 
peculiarly his own. Time after time we fancy that we recognize 
in the speech which is delighting us, almost a paraphrase of the 
choicest of Cicero’s orations ; but were we to search those orations 
from end to end, we should, with few exceptions, find little i ft 
substance or in language like to the applauded speech of Lord 
Brougham. He belongs, however, to the same class of orators 
as Tully, — to that class of 44 lofty and majestic speakers, who 
distinguish themselves by the energy of their sentiments and the 
dignity of their expressions. He is impetuous, diversified* copi- 
ous and weighty, and abundantly qualified to alarm and sway 
the passions. And yet, when the nature of the subject or the 
occasion requires it, he can vary his style, '’and be simple in his 
language, and moderate in his manner, though dexterous and 
keen in his argument. In the accumulation qf matter in a sen- 
tence, in the involution within involution, all rendered clear to 
the dullest perception of the dullest bearer by the modulations 
of tone and other accomplishments qf frue eloquence, Lor& 
jBrougham is unrivalled. Often altera sentence occupying abr 
or sewn minutes in the delivery, wjfen our df tfot i$ greatest how 
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elusion applicable X M t1^I|^ng,— whikt all is lost in wo *| wt t£g$ 
amazement at the ingenious web thatr has been spun, we iiid 
’ him, without effort and without difficulty, dta^ng hack with A 
happy turn to the main point of the argument, attain a few short 
words most el^joently ending his, to others, xhost complicated 
sentence. He exhibits, also, a wonderful combination of sen- 
ten$es; hut his language, though rapid aiu^ voluble, is neither 
ioogft ndr exuberant, No one at the u/esent day can follow, even 
at a va$t distance, his accumulation of A epithqte to designate any 
particular action or line of conduction which he may be com- 
menting; epithef follows epithet, each apparently more apposite 
tfian its predecessor, and whilst we conceive that no farther selec- 
tion*^ words can be used, another and another yet succeeds, till 
the accumulation appears overwhelming, and we almost execrate 
the perpetrator of the conduct wfiich has been thus condemned. 
In these particulars, indeed, Lord Brougham's oratory stands* 
unmatched by a»y liviflfa speaker, and it was only in the swelling 
eloquence of Robert Hall that we recollect it ever m K ha#e been 
equalled. Of sarcasm and^pf irqjyjy Lord Brougham is a ready 
master,— one only can answer? Hone can ensure his efforts in 
either of these <#rei$s. “ In one particular also,” writes ad bble 
judge, “ Lord Brougham is without an equal — in the felicity 
with which he clothes a great moral dictum or moral truth in a 
phrase so expressitffc*, familiar* and portable, that it is taken up 
and circulated with electric rapidity among the people. This is 
one of the arts or means which place him above all rivalry in bis 
age for popular or" public effect.” His never-to-be-forgotten 
phrase of “ the schoolmaster is abroad,” is a notable instance of 
thk^ower. Nor is thif all. He is fully successful “ in the deep 
apd full measure of impassioned declamation, in its legitimate 
combination with rapid argument,” which he has rightly described 
to be th£ highest reach of orafory, and in’which Canning failed. 
" Turn incitatus et vibrans, tunc accuratus et politus.” Again and 
again has be displayed in his orations in both Houses or Parlia- 
ment, especially the Lower House, that thunder of eloquence-*; 

“ Which shook the nations through his lips, and blazed 

Till vanquished senates trembled aB they praised.” 

t *1 

Neither does he forget the deportment of the body, the turn of 
.the eye, and the apt sound to every word that is uttered. whjch 
conspire to form the perished orator. Although ifeis certain f&aj. 
mftby Of the happiest pOrtiens of his speeches must he earefo% 
studied,' lacks none of the ream) powers whith constitute 
a risers JU^fttle deficiency*!* discovered 
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matter or in his manner, when his powers are called forth on an 
emergency, — such as that in the last sitting before the Easter 
recess, when, provoked by Lord Seaford’s speech into an early 
discussion of the Apprenticeship Abolition Bill, he dealt witn 
the arguments advanced, and denounced the slave owners’ cham- 
pion as eloquently, and perhaps more entertainingly, than he 
would have done after the most careful preparation. Occasion- 
ally, however, he elaborates too much his details, he somewhat 
over-colours the picture, and in his anxiety to place the subject 
before his hearts in every possible point of viejy, he is not un- 
froquently betrayed 1 in to apparent contradictions. 

The Roman terseness of his style is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing opening to his speech on the maltreatment of the Ameri- 
can colonies, delivered on 2nd February last, in opposition to the 
Canada Government Bill. 


“ How comes it to pass, my Lords, and by what fate of mine is it,* 
that as often as this great question oi our colonies comes on in this place 
— whcthei m the ill-fated Resolutions of last May, or in the interlocutory 
conversations laised by the expectations of this measure, or on the address 
which announced its nearer approach, or now on the Bill itself which 
embodies it — I alone should be found to interrupt the universal harmony 
of your councils — alone to oppose a Bill presented by the Government 
without any defence, but immediately taken up and zealously supported 
by their advcrsai les — alone to rise up in defence of the constitution — 
alone to resist the breach of all law, the violation of all justice, in this 
high cuuit of law, which distributes justice without appeal — alone to 
withstand arbitrary and tyrannical innovations, standing here, in the 
Senate — the conservative Senate of a free country — alone to maintain the 
peace, and stay the dismemberment of the empire, among your Lord- 
ships, who, of all men that live, have the deepest interest in peace, and 
the empire being presei ved entire ? The position which I occupy is 
sui rounded with difficulty and embarrassment; the task I perform is a 
thankless one ; but I will not — I may not — abandon the post in which 
my duty has planted me ; and I am here, at the last hour of the hateful 
conflict, again attempting to discharge this ungrateful duty. From so 
unequal a contest I may retire defeated, but not disgraced. I am aware 
that I may gain no advantage for those whose rights 1 am defending, 
bwt I am well assured that I shall retain the approval of my oivn mind. 


■r ** 

• In this exordium ex abntpto , Lord Brougham departs from his usual course, and 
uses nearly the exact words employed by Cicero in his second Philippic against Hade 
Anton}, which thus commences, u Quonam me© fat©, patres conscript!, fieri dicam.’' 
The style of some of the remainder of the above extract seems also to be drawn from 
the exordium to ttfe oration Pro Sex. Koscio Amcrino, which runs thus, “ Credo eg<^ 
vos judices, mirari quid sit, cum tot sutfimi oratores borainesque nobilissimi sedeant, 
k ego potissinium sorrexerun, is qui neque (state, ueque ingenio, Deque auetoritate aim 
cum his qui seel cant cowparandus.; omnes enira hi, quos videtis adesse in h&c caus4, 
injuriam uovo seek re couflatam putant oportere defendi : d$%ndere ipsi propter ini- 
quitutem tempomm non audent,* * ' 
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Withering, also, was the following condemnation of the con- 
duct pursued by Sir Francis Head, and the boast made of it in 
his despatches : — 

u The crime charged upon the Canadians, and for which they are to 
be punished bv the loss of their free constitution, is refusing supplies. 
Instantly the Resolutions are passed. The noble Earl ( Aberdeen) con- 
fesses that those Resolutions arc calculated to harass ana vex the Cana- 
dians. Then their natural consequences follow : the Canadians arc 
irritated, and no precaution whatever is taken to prevent diem from 
revolting; not a jn an is sent; not an order issued; pot an instruction 
forwarded ; not one line written ; not oty? word sjftoken, to prevent what 
is freely admitted to be die natural consequences of the Resolutions ! 
All this seems sufficiently marvellous ; but this is not all : we now have 
a scene disclosed that baffles description and mocks belief — a scene which 
I defy the history of all civilized, all Christian countries, to mutcli. A 
governor — appointed to administer the law — to exercise the authority of 
the state for the protection of the subject — one commissioned to distribute 
justice in mercy — whose office it is abovo that of all mankind to prevent 
crimes, and only to punish tluim when it exceeds his power to prevent 
them being committed — lie who, before all, because above all, is bound 
to guard against offences the people committed to his care — he who first 
and foremost is planted by the soveieign in authority to keep the people 
out of doing any wrong, that the law may not he broken, and these may 
be no evil-doeis to punish — he it is that wo now see bOastmg in his des- 
patches, wherein he chronicles his exploits, — boasting yet more largely 
in the speech he makes fiom the throne which his conduct is shaking, to 
the people whom he is misgoverning, — boasting that he refrained from 
checking the machinations he knew were going on ; that, aware of the 
preparations making for rebellion, he purposely suffered them to proceed; 
that, informed the crime was hatching, he wilfully permitted it to be 
brought forth ; that, acquainted with the plans laying by traitors, with 
the disaffection hourly spreading, with the maturity every moment ap- 
proached by treason, with the seductions practised upon the loyal sub- 
jects, with the approach each instant made by the plot towards its final 
completion, and its explosion in a-wide-spread revolt; — he, he the chief 
magistrate and guardian of the peace, ana executor of the law, yet deemed 
it fitting that he should suffer all to go on uninterrupted, unmolested ; 
should turn a deaf ear to the demands of the peaceable and the loyal for 
protection, lest any such interference should stay the course of rebellion ; 
nay, sent away the troqps for the express purpose of enticing the disaf- 
fected to pursue and to quicken the course of their crimes I Gracious 
God ! Do I live in a civilized country ? Am I to be told that such is 
the conduct of a parent state towards fier children of the colonies P Is 
this the protection which we extend to the subjects over whom we under- 
take to role on the other side of the Atlantic ? . . . The fact was known, 
hut the plan is now avowed ; and the fatal result is before the world. ( 
Blood has been shed ; hut not on one side only — the blood of the dis- ' 
affected has indeed flowed ; but so also has the blood of those whom our 

2 ft 2 
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wicked policy had suffered traitors to seduce. It was not until that 
horrid catastrophe had happened , that the kings peace was allowed to be 
restored ! I am filled with unutterable horror and dismay at this scene ! 
I appeal to the bench of bishops 1 I call upon them that they lay this 
matter to their hearts, and reflect upon the duty and the omce of a 
Christian man. Shall he be held guiltless, be his station what it may, 
if he allows sin in others whom he has the power to save from it, much 
more if he takes measures for ensnaring his brother into guilt, that he 
may fall, and pay the penalty of his transgression P How much more, 
then, if he he a ruler of the people, set over them to keep them right ! 
I call upon the reverend judges of the land to frown dt^wn by their high 
authority, this monstrous iniquity ! Let them tell how they deal with 
the men who come before their tribunals, not as vindicators of crime, and 
enforcers of the law — but as tempters to seduce the unwary, and make 
him their prey 1 Let them describe to us those feelings which fill their 
breasts, when the very scum of the earth’s scum is cast up befpre the 
judgment-seat, — ’that indignation which agitates them, and seeks Us vent 
upon the head of him who might have prevented the law from being 
broken, but prefers, for some sordid purpose, standing bv to see the 
offence perpetrated, and then drag his victim to justice ! That indigna- 
tion they must now transfer to this place, and pour it upon the supreme 
1 uler of a province, who has the courage to boast that such has been his 
couduct towards the people committed to his care; vaunting of such 
misdeeds to the sovereign who employed him, and to the subjects whom 
he misgoverned in ‘the trust which he betrayed ! P 

One of the best specimens of Lord Brougham's manly elo- 
quence and of his persuasive yet firm appeals to the sympathies 
of his hearers, is to be found in the peroration to his speech on 
the slave trade, delivered on the 29th January last. It is, how- 
ever, in the description in glowing terms of every-day scenes of 
peace, and jov, and happiness, among a well-governed people, 
that his Lordship exhibits peculiar exceYleifce ; and in the happiest 
vein did he, in his speech on the 20 th February, for the imme- 
diate emancipation of the apprentices, put forward the good con- 
duct of the negroes on the first day of their apprenticeship, as an 
argument to show that an immediate termination of the appren- 
ticeship system was perfectly safe. Equally beautiful and pathetic 
in a the extreme was his description of the unprotected state of the 
apprentices. His simple diction, his subdued tone during the 
narrative, his impassioned denunciation 6 f the verdict, ana the 
again modulated notes in which he delivered the philosophical 
remarks in the concluding sentences, must still live, ana will 
endure through a long series of years, in the recollection of those 
who fortunately heard the « delivery. Indeed, as was said of 
4 Demosthenes, “ he who reads Brougham, only loses much the 
better part of the oration.” 

“ 1 have had my attention, 1 " said he, " directed within the last two 
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hours to the new mass of papers laid on our table from the West Indies. 
The bulk I am averse to break ; but a sample I have culled of its hateful 
contents. Eleven females were punished oy severe flogging, and then 
put on the tread-wheel, where they were compelled to ply until exhausted 
nature could endure no more. When faint, and about to fall off, they 
were suspended by the arms, in a manner that has been described to me 
by a most respectable eye-witness of similar scenes, but not so suspended 
as that the mechanism could revolve clear of their persons ; for the wheel 
At each* turn bruised and galled their legs, till their sufferings had reached 
the pitch, when life can no longer even glimmer in the socket of the 
weary frame. Jji the course of a few days, these weetched beings lan- 
guished, to use the language of our law*— that law which is thus so con- 
stantly and systematically violated — and 4 languishing, died.’ Ask you 
if crimes like these, murderous in their legal nature, os well as frightful 
in their aspect, passed unnoticed— if inquiry was neglected to be made 
respecting these deaths in a prison ? No such thing 1 The forms of 
justice weie on this head peremptory, even in the West Indies — and 
those forms, the handmaids of justice, were present, though their sacred 
mistress was far away. The coroner duly attended — his jury were regu- 
larly impannelled — eleven inquisitions were made in order — and eleven 
verdicts returned. Muidcr 1 manslaughter! misdemeanour! miscon- 
duct ! No — but 4 Died by the visitation of God !’ — Died by the visita- 
tion of God ! A lie! — a peijury ] — a blasphemy ! The visitation of 
God! Yes; for it is amongst the most awful of # those visitations bv 
which the inscrutable purposes of his will are mysteriously accomplished, 
that he sometimes arms the wicked with power to oppress the guiltless; 
and if there be any visitation more dreadful than another— any which 
more tries the faith and vexes the reason of erring mortals, it is when 
Heaven showers down upon the earth the plague — not of scorpions, or 
pestilence, or famine, or war — but of unjust judges and pcijurcd jurors 
— wretches who pervert the law to wreak their personal vengeance or 
compass their sordid ends, forswearing themselves on the Gospels of 
God, to the end that injustice may prevail, and the innocent be de- 
stroyed ! 

4 Scd nos immensum Spatiis confeciiyus aiquor 
Et jam tempus oqufs fumantia solvere collar ” 

Having thus noticed the various beauties of this accomplished 
orator, we shall delay our readers only by extracting his elabo- 
rately prepared peroration to the same speech : — • • 

" I turn away from»th# horrid vision, that my eye may rest once more 
on the prospect of enduring empire and peace, founded upon freedom. 
I regard the freedom of the Negro as accomplished and sure. Why P 
Because it is his right — because ne has shown himself fit for it — because 
a pretext or a shadow of a pretext can no longer be devfeed for withhold- 
ing that right hem its possessor. I know that all men at this day take 
* part in the question, and they will no longer bear to tie imposed upon* 
now they are well informed. My reliance is firm and unflinching upon 
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llic great change which I have witnessed— the education of the people, 
unfettered by party or by sect — witnessed from the beginning of its pro- 
gress, I may say from the hour of its birth. Yes ! It was not for a 
humble man like me to assist nt royal births, with the illustrious Prince 
who condescended to grace the pageant of this opening session, or the 
great Captain and statesman in whose presence I am now proud to speak. 
But with that illustrious Prince, and with the father 61 the Queen, I 
assisted at that other birth, more conspicuous still. With them, and 
with the head of the house of Russell, incomparably more illustrious fti 
my eyes, 1 watched over its cradle — I marked its growth — I rejoiced in 
its strength — I witnessed its maturity — I have been spared to see it 
ascend the very height bf supreme power ; directing the councils of state ; 
accelerating every gnjat improvement ; uniting itself with every good 
work; propping all useful institutions; extirpating abuses in all our 
institutions ; passing the bounds of our European dominion, and in the 
New world, as in the Old, proclaiming that freedom is the birthright of 
man — that distinction of colour gives no title to oppression — that the 
chains now loosened must be struck off, and even the marks they have 
left effaced — proclaiming this by the same eternal law of our nature which 
makes nations the masters of their own destiny, and which in Europe 
has caused every tyrant’s throne to quake 1 But they need feel no alarm 
at the progi ess of light who defend a limited monarchy, and support 
popular institutions— who place their chiefest pride not in ruling over 
slaves, be they white or be they black, not in protecting the oppressor, 
but in weanng a constitutional crown, in holding the sword of justice 
with the hand of mercy, m being the first citizen of a country whose air 
is too pure for slavery to breathe, and on whose shores, if the captive’s 
foot but touch, his fetters of themselves fall off. To the resistless progress 
of tins great principle I look with a confidence which nothing can shake ; 
it makes all improvement certain ; it makes all change safe which it pro- 
duces ; for none can be brought about, unless all has been prepared in a 
cautious and salutary spirit. So now the fulngss of time is come for at 
length discharging our duty to the African captive. I have demonstrated 
to jou that every thing is ordered— every previous step taken — all safe, 
by experience shewn to be safe, for the long-desired consummation. 
The time has come, the trial has been made, the hour is striking : you 
have no longer a pretext for hesitation, or faultering, or delay. The 
slave has shown, by four years' blameless behaviour, and devotion to the 
pursuits of peaceful industry, that he is as fit for his freedom us any 
Efiglish pedsant, ave or any lord whom I now address. I demand his 
lights : I demand his liberty without stint. Jo the name of justice and 
of law — in the name of reason — in the name of God, who has given you 
no right to work injustice — I demand that your brother be no longer 
trampled upon as your slave ! I make my appeal to the Commons, 
who represent the free people of England ; and I require at their hands 
the performance of that condition for which they paid so enormous a 
. price — that condition which all their constituents are in breathless 
anxiety to sit* fulfilled ! I appeal to this House. Hereditary judges of 
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the first tribunal in the world*— to you t apneal for justice ! Patrons of 
all the arts that humanize mankind— under your protection 1 place 
humanity herself ! To the merciful Sovereign of a free people, 1 call 
aloud for mercy to the hundreds of thousands for whom half a million 
of her Christian sisters have cried aloud — 1 ask that their cry may not 
have risen in vain. But first 1 turn mv eye to Lite Throne of all Justice, 
and devoutly humbling myself before Him who is of purer eyes than to 
behold sucli vast iniquities, I implore that the curse Covering over the 
h^ad of the unjust and the oppressor may he averted from us— that your 
hearts may be turned to mercy — and that over all the earth His will may 
at length oe dona !” * ^ • 

Surpassed by Lord Brougham Slone, and surpassed by him 
only in the warmth of colouring, in the glowing terms of imagery, 
in the unmatched power of sarcasm, and in the overpowering 
torrent of invective, which distinguish the speeches of that noble 
and learned Lord ; hut superior to him in the capability of per- 
suasion, which it is the chief business of an orator to effect, tor 

“ He hath prosperous art 

When he will play with reason and discourse; 

And well he can persuade 

combining in his orations mathematical calculation, in its most 
enlarged sense, yet descending to the minutest particulars with 
the most consummate logical skill and ratiocination ; allowing 
nothing to divert him from his purpose, or interrupt the course 
of his reasoning for a moment, but travelling on in a chain of the 
most even, consecutive, and best regulated induction, in a cate- 
gory of apparent facts — step by step to the conclusion, not 
merely evincing, but forcing conviction, Lord LyndhursT, if 
not the first, is in the very first rank of orators. 

Whilst Lord Broftgham addresses, through the House of 
Lords, the great mass of the people, Lord Lyndhurst speaks 
only to and for the Peers themselves, and the difference in the 
method of the two orators, arising doubtless from this circum- 
stance, is precisely the difference remarked by Swift to exist 
between the orations of Cicero and Demosthenes, when he says, 
“ Demosthenes, who had to deal with a people of much more 
politeness, learning, and wit, laid the greatest weight of his ora- 
tory on the strength his arguments, offered to their under- 
standing and reason ; whilst Tully considered the dispositions 
of a sincere, more ignorant, and less mercurial people, by dwell- 
ing on the pathetic. In the characteristic designation, by pithy 

* This part of Lord Brougham’s peroration is much after tlic manner of the Earl 
of Chatham's well-known and eloquent reply to Lord Suffolk. Indeed, in several 
parts of his speeches. Lord Brougham exhibits a great love for what, from the few 
recorded specimens, we may conclude to have been the style of Lord Chatham. 
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appellations of individuals and of bodies of men. Lord Lyndhurst 
is without an equal. All must recollect his notorious alien de- 
nunciation, and few will forget his playful and witty, yet accu- 
rate description of the municipal corporation commissioners, now 
calling one “ a firm unflinching Whig,” now describing another 
as “ a strong and staunch Whig,” whilst a third rejoiced in the 
designation of “ a determined Whig,” and not aVew bear unto 
this day the appellation of " a Whig and something more yet 
thus with varying phrase he described them (save one alone) to 
be Whigs all. ^lis great delight appears to be, ^and in this he 
excels all others, to E?ave unnoticed an accumulation of blunders 
and errors on the part of his political opponents, and then to 
overwhelm them with the plain but cutting recital of their errors 
of omission and commission, and to describe the danger of the 
course which they have been pursuing, in justice not only to his 
own opposition to their measures, but also in vindication of the 
sometimes not very popular steps which he has led his own 
friends to take. On these occasions, stating detail after detail in 
the best possible order for his argument, he follows out every 
measure, and in his passing comments upon each, says, in a few 
emphatic sentences, what to most would cost the expenditure of 
much time, and lead to still greater trouble. As was well ob- 
served by Mr. Fbster, in his Life of the patriot Elliot, “ Demos- 
thenic strength and closeness of reasoning, clearness of detail, 
and appalling earnestness of style, are all observable” in the 
speeches of Lord Lyndhurst. A better specimen of his most 
polished style cannot perhaps be found than in his speech on the 
3rd August, 1835, on the English Corporation Bill, when he 
thus urged die value of the retention of the corporations: — 

“ I will remind jour Lordships, that these* corporations are copies, 
imperfect copies I allow, of the three estates of the realm ; and yet they 
are to be annihilated, for what purpose I cannot tell, unless the new cor- 

B nations are to serve as models for a change of constitution in this 
ouse. It will come to that. There will be no defence to the Church, 
no defence to our own privileges, if we surrender the corporations to con- 
demnation unheard. Our case would be like that of a single house left 
standing in h street which has been pulled down, and which the owner 
would at last be forced to abandon. Pause, n*y Lords, — consider. At 
all events, do no act of injustice. 1 know the ciinum ardor prava juben- 
tiuw will not operate here, and that your Lordships will, by your justice 
and firmness, save others from wrong, and your own proper influence 
from diminutiom” 

Nor is he less eloquent or less impressive when he answers the 
Very numerous attacks which are made upon himself. Few 
can more effectively, none more readily, exculpate themselves 
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from the accusations which have been put forward. Thus, at 
the end of the session of 1835, on the 4tn September, when the 
Lords had made amendments upon amendments in the Corpo- 
ration Bill, which they had been led to adopt on the recommen- 
dation of Lord Lyndlmrst, his Lordship replied to the charges 
advanced against himself in the following energetic sentences : — 

“Your Lordships must be aware how much I have been assailed 
dtlring these (the Municipal Corporation) discussions, both in and out 
of Pailiument, and how many attacks have been made upon me person- 
ally on account (tf the course which I have felt it U> botiny duty to pursue 
with regai d to this bill. Allow me also to gayf that 1 should not be 
ashamed to have been a volunteer in my attacks upon this bill ; but the 
fact is, that I have been no volunteer. Many noble lords with whom I 
have been in the habit of acting for years, and who thought that, from 
my professional habits, I was calculated to lead their efforts to a success- 
ful resistance against the objectionable clauses in this bill, requested 
me to undeitake the management of the opposition to it; I yielded to 
their suggestions, and having done so, I have endeavoured to discharge 
my duty4o them and to my Country, firmly, strenuously, and to the best 
of my ability. I have been charged with liavjng some party views to 
accomplish, some indirect ambition to gratify by tins opposition. 1 deny 
it at once and for ever; all my ambition has been long since satisfied. 
I have twice, to borrow a phrase from these municipal corporations, 
passed that chair (pointing to the woolsack). I have* twice, to borrow a 
phrase from a successful revolutionary usurper, had that splendid bauble 
(pointing to the Chancellor’s mace) before me. Whatever ambitious 
views I may have had in early life, have all been fulfilled. My ambition 
has been gratified. I have no wishes unfulfilled/' 

All his excellencies, however, were exhibited yet more strongly 
in his celebrated catalogue raisownGe of the doings, the mis- 
doings, and the non-dbings of the session of 1836, He there 
says,— 

“ My Loids, it is impossible- to enter into a consideration, however 
general, of the subjects to which I am about to direct your attention, 
without referring to his Majesty’s Speech at the commencement of the 
present session, and without contrasting the brilliant anticipations con- 
tained in that speech, with the sad reality that has since # occurred^ a 
result as disproportioned in execution to the expectations that were held 
out, as the lofty position t>f die noble Viscount at that period, to what he 
will allow me to style his humble condition at the present moment. 
Gazing on these two pictures, one is tempted to apply to the noble Lord 
that which was said of a predecessor of his in the hifgh office of* first 
minister of the crown, and who, in the careless confidence of his charac- 
ter, bore some resemblance to the noble Viscount, 


* Bis promises were, as he then was — mighty, 
His performance as he now i»— nothing.’ ” 
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And then commencing with the law reforms, describing the 
Chancery reform as still-born, and declaring that he would not 
disturb its ashes, he proceeds to comment on a clause in the 
Stannaries Courts’ Bill, which made the judges of that court 
dependant on the crown. After' declaring that, by the Act of 
Settlement, the independence of the judges was finely established, 
and that the bill of a reforming and Whig government was the 
first exception to the general rule, he aslcs who was the greut 
defender of this first infringement of so just a principle ? Proh 
pudor ! he add% — , e 

“ ft was, my Lords, the noWe Baron opposite (Lord Holland), he 
whom I have always been accustomed to regard as a sort of conrentra- 
tion of Whig liberality and constitutional principle ; he it was that stepped 
forward to vindicate this clause, and to combat the arguments of my noble 
and learned friends. True it is that this part of his argument was de- 
livered in a subdued tone, not very audible in this part of the house — 
scarcely audible below the bar — or above the bar. But it was urged with 
vigour, with skill, with address, and nil those arts so familiar to the noble 
Baron, in whicli he so much excels, and Which, had he lived ift the days 
of ancient Greece, would have entitled him to a high rank among the 
fraternity of Sophists of that celebrated period.” 

Following this course, and thus describing the different mea- 
sures promised aiid proposed, and commenting on the alterations 
effected in some at the suggestion of his own friends, and the 
withdrawal or abandonment of others on the recommendation of 
some supporters of government, Lord Lyndhurst brings himself 
to the following peroration : — 

u And this, my Lords, is a government ’ Was there ever, in the 
history of tins country, a body ol men who would have condescended to 
entry on the government under such circumstances ? In this House 
they are utterly powerless— they can effect nothing. We on this side 
are obliged to perform the duties of the government for them. In the 
other House of Parliament, measures which they themselves have advised, 
and prepared, and brought forward, involving, as they tell us, the most 
important interests of the country, they without scruple tamely abandon 
at the dictation of a section of their supporters. Yet, thus disgraced and 
trampled upon, they still condescend to hold the reins of government.— 
Proud men ! Eminent statesmen ! Distinguished and high-minded 
rulers ! But is this description of their domestic policy countervailed by 
the splendour of their foreign administration P Is the gloomy and 
wretched state of the one side of Dowuing-street relieved by the brilliant 
glories of the other ? My Lords, this is a fruitful topic for consideration 
and discussion, *but too extensive for the present occasion. I will imitate 
the prudence and reserve of my noble friend, the noble Duke, and leave 
‘ it to each individual among your Lovdships to consider whether the 
measures and policy pursued by his Majesty’s Government have been 
such as to cusure the confidence and command the respect of other nations. 
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Whether they have been calculated to induce them to court or to shun 
our alliance — to lead them to regard us with feelings of favour, or of dis- 
trust and aversion. But, my Lords, it is impossible not to pause for a 
moment in considering their policy with respect to Spain. By their in- 
tervention, so much in opposition to their former principles,—- by their 
measures with respect to that country, they have wasted between one and 
two millions steAing of the public treasure — and what have they obtained 
in return ? Disappointment, defeat, and disgrace. They have compro- 
mised the honour of their sovereign, and tarnished the reputation and 
character of their country. In looking at Spain, it is impossible not to 
recollect that it was the cradle of those brilliant jexpfoits by which our 
late great and arduous struggle was s<f re mark an ly distinguished ; that 
it was in that land that those armies were formed, which achieving vic- 
tory after victory, led on by the skill and conduct of the noble Duke, 
raised the military glory of the country to a height scarcely ever attained 
at any former period of our history. It would seem as if some envious 
and malignant demon, eager to sully this reputation, had suggested, as a 
fit means, that miserable buccaneering expedition, patronized by the 
government, but so unworthy a great and powerful nation, which has 
rendered ns odious to Spain, Tind ridiculous and contemptible to the rest 
of the world. And yet the noble Viscount stands erect and confident 
amid these accumulated disasters and disgraces, and, reversing the rule 
of the poet, is swelling and lofty in his tone and language, in proportion 
to the fallen and abject state of his fortunes, and the jeeling and stagger- 
ing condition of his government. In former times, amid such defeats, 
aud unable to carry those measures which he considered essentia], a 
minister would have thought that he had only one course to pursue. 
But these are antiquated notions — every thing has changed ! This fas- 
tidious delicacy forms no part of the character of the noble Viscount. 
He has told us, and Ins acts correspond with his assertions, that notwith- 
standing the insnboi dination that prevails around him, in spite of the 
mutinous and sullen tenwer of his crew, he will stick to the vessel whilst 
a single plank remains afloat. Let me, however, as a friendly adviser of 
the noble Viscount, recommend him to get her as speedily as possible 
into still water : — 

* Fortiter orcupa 
Portum.* 

Let the noble Lord look to the empty benches around him, — 

1 Nonnc vidcs ut 
. Nudum rcmigio latus. 

i • • • 

y Vix duiare carma? 

Possint iropcnosius 
VEquor V 

After all, there is something in the efforts and exertions ot the noble 
Viscount, not altogether tmamusing or uninstructivc. it is impossible 
too, under any circumstances, not to respect 

* The brave man struggling in the storms of foie,’ 
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May a part, at lea9t, of what follows, be averted, — 

1 And greatly falling with a falling state.* 

My consolation is, that, whatever be the disposition of the noble Viscount, 
he has not sufficient strength, though his locks, I believe, are yet un- 
shorn, to pull down the pillars of the building, and to involve the whole 
in his luin. I trust it will long survive his fall/* e 

Although he no longer takes part in the debates of the Upper 
House, we must not omit to notice, among the orators of tne 

I iresent day, one who, for nearly half a century, has occupied a 
ligh place in tlie affections of the people, — wHb having in his 
early life espoused tne popular cause from conviction, and not 
from <c mere youthful vanity or pride of place,” deserted it not 
in his old days, but advocated it, and clung to it to the last hour 
of Ins political life with the affection and the intensity of a first 
love. 

Having lived through two generations of orators, and having 
heard and studied in the palmy days of senatorial oratory the 
brightest specimens of English eloquAice, Earl Grey preserved 
some of the best features of the best style. He was deeply im- 
bued also with purely Attic oratory, to which all his speeches 
preserve a close resemblance. Throughout the whole of his 
addresses, like the orators of Athens, he imitated the language of 
conversation, being, however, more diffuse and lofty ; there was 
nothing faulty or impertinent in them ; he made every thing he 
discoursed upon rather clear and open, than great and striking ; 
although, what was also a characteristic of Atticism, he occasion- 
ally spoke floridly, nervously, and copiously. Still, however, he 
sought not for, though he produced, effect ; he used few orna- 
ments or images; he applied himself clpsely to the matter in 
hand, never hunting after flowery expressions, or other than 
elegant and appropriate words to convey his meaning, so as to 
be understood by every one, — appealing to the sympathies of 
human nature, and calling up the feelings of the human breast 
in the most simple but effective manner : and he thus formed 
that contrast to Lord Brougham, which Quintillian has stated to 
have existed between the greatest masters of oratory in ancient 
times, Earl Grey is more compact, Loftd Brougham more 
copious ; “ the one hems you close in, — the other fights at wea- 
pon’s length; the one studies still, as it were, to pierce 
keenness, — and the other to bear you down with the fulness ana 
the weight of his discourse; in the one there is nothing that can 
be curtailed, — in the other nothing that can be added.” Earl 
* Grey’s speeches, too, were polished with the utmost neatness'and 
accuracy ; every word is as exactly in the place where it should* 
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be, and disposed with as much nicety as in a curious piece of 
Mosaic work : — 

" QuAm lepide lexeis compost® ? ut tesserul® onmes 
Arte pavimcnto, atque emblemate vermicnlato.”# 

In short, Earl Grey was almost a perfect specimen of a finished 
Athenian orator. His great fault was, that he was somewhat 
deficient in imagination; but this defect was supplied by the 
readiness with which he could invent such arguments as were 
most to the poiqt, and afterwards digest and methodize them to 
the best advantage, retaining them iri theF place tlia‘t he had 
formed with great exactness ; carefully avoiding, on all occasions, 
what Hazlitt calls “ those circular ladders and winding stair* 
cases in language, where the whole hangs suspended in an airy 
round, and the meaning drops down through the middle.” Al- 
though unfitted to address a crowded audience, who require an 
orator who is enlivened, full of action, and able to exert nis voice 
to the highest pitch, yet, speaking through the Houses of Parlid- 
ment to the nation at large, Earl Grey, m his reported speeches, 
produced a greater effect, and induced a stronger conviction, 
than any of his contemporaries. He was not raised above others 
by being superior to the common interests, prejudices, and pas- 
sions of mankind, but by feeling them in a more intense degree 
than they do ; and hence his aadresses when heard in the House 
and when read by the people,' were found to contain that force 
which is said to be the sole characteristic excellence of an orator. 

The dignity, the force, and withal, the simplicity of Earl 
Grey’s style, was perhaps best exhibited in a single point in his 
able reply, on the third reading of the Reform Bill, 4th June, 
1832, when he exclaiirted — 

" I have been charged, my Lords, with having trampled upon the 
crown and this House. I— I trample upon the crown — I, holding opi- 
nions, perhaps prejudices, as dear to me as my heart's blood to my life 
--I trample on this House — I, who hare ever held, and shall ever hold, 
that the independence and privileges of your Lordships arc essential to 
die permanence of the institutions of the country — I to be told these 
things, when following a course of duty which, in my conscience? I 
believe was the only meaw of averting immediate danger, and, 1 should 
destruction both to the crown ana this House it is, indeed, too 

* ft would be easy to select other specimens of t^e power and 

• u As in the chequerM pavement every square 
Is nicely fitted by the mason’s care ; 

So all toy words are plac’d with curious art, 

And evVy syllable performs its part.’’ 
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beauty of his Lordship’s orations prior to the passing of that 
measure, which was the crowning honour of his life, but this 
retrospect forms no part of our present purpose; and as his 
Lordsnip delivered afterwards but few speeches worthy of his 
fame, we shall content ourselves with the following extracts from 
his retiring address, delivered with soul-stirring effect, though in 
a subdued tone, on the 9th July, 1834. After detailing the rea- 
sons which had led him to resign, and having alluded to the 
difficulties under which public affairs laboured, when he was 
induced to take *he jreins of government, his Lofdship thus pro- 
ceeded : — * * 

“ I look with satisfaction upon the state in which I now leave the 
affairs of this country. It has been frequently, indeed, said, that we 
have done nothing. Was reform in Parliament nothing ? Was the 
passing of that delicate and difficult measure, the abolition of the colonial 
slavery, nothing ? Was the settlement of the East India charter, and 
the opening of the trade of our extensive dominions in India, nothing P 
Was the arrangement of the question as to the Bank charter nothing ? 
Are the various improvements m the law, c of which the whole credit is 
due to my noble and learned friend on the woolsack {Lord Brougham), 
nothing ? Were those reforms in the Irish Church, on account of 
which we have been reproved on one side that we have done too much — 
were they, and ca^they with truth, be said to be nothing ? . . . I leave 
the government with the satisfaction, at least, that, in having used my 
best endeavours to cany into effect those measures of reform that the 
country required, I have not shrunk from any obstacles, or from meeting 
and grappling with the many difficulties that I have encountered in the 
performance of my duty. How I have performed it, is a matter that is 
now before your Lordships and the country ; all I ask from you in con- 
sidering it, is, that you will not hastily, as I am sure you cannot justly, 
accuse me of idleness and remissness in the performance of that duty. 
I have been attacked on the one side for going too far : I have been 
assailed on the other for not going far enough; and these attacks were 
made when I have been standing in this House, deprived of the support 
which a minister of the crown ipigbt naturally expect to receive here, and 
checked and fettered in every instance whatever. Under these circum- 
stances, I have done all that I could, and I will assert without hesitation, 
that the government of which I have formed a part, has done much more 
since our being in office, than has been done for half a century before, 
for the improvement of the political condition at the country. Let it be 
recollected, too, that we have effected these improvements, when the 
were the accumulated evils of ages, which, rill that time, no suffiet$&|~l 
attempt had been made iff any way to reduce. Under such circumstanced 
and under the pressure of a necessity which I could not avoid, I hare 
resigned into his Msqesty's hands the trust which be had been pleased to 
confide in me." 

And then, having vindicated himself from the accusation of 
nepotism, he thus pathetically and beautifully concluded : — 
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“ I may have much to account for to your Lordships and to the 
country, with respect to the ability with which I have discharged my 
duty ; but I trust that I shall stand excused in your Lordships* and in 
ray country's opinion, for any departure from the principles which I have 
professed, or for any deviation from that conduct which became a man 
of honour. Whilst I have health and strength left me, I shall continue 
to attend in myf>lace in Parliament as an individual peer, and to assist 
in promoting those views which I conceive to be the best for the general 
interests of tne country.” 

And thus becomingly ended the political life of the most high- 
minded, the molt consistent, and the most jphilosophical states- 
man, the most classical orator, and the most able advocate of the 
rights of the people, in modern times ; and thus retired from 
office the people’s chief “ in all rational and just improvement; 
their moderator when their zeal and unformed opinions would 
lead them too far, — and on all occasions their protector, — and as 
truly a minister after their own heart, as he was certainly the 
servant of the king’s gracious choice.” 

Of the style of the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Philpotts), it is 
impossible to convey any thing like a correct notion by mete 
extracts. There is an entire absence of all those tropes and 
figures, which constitute much of the charm in the oratory of the 
noble and learned Lords to whom we have diready referred; 
wanting the terseness of either, without any attempt at wit or 
satire, the Bishop of Exeter seeks to convince by an apparent 
earnestness of manner, a felicitous selection of topics, and an 
almost unanswerable combination of details; and it is as a finished 
whole, without peculiar excellence in any part, that his speeches 
entitle him to the designation of an orator. With the greatest 
care he selects from all sources facts and statements support- 
ing his own views, and then, in one continuous and aqute 
logical arrangement, he so entwines facts, and comments, and 
arguments, as to carry conviction to the minds of his aucutors/ 
and to defy an immediate answer from his opponents; whilst 
there is an evenness in his diction, a charming choice of words 
which please the ear, and a pungency in his consents, which 
render interesting even his ionge%t and driest statements. Ocdh- 
sionally* however, ha uses, in a few sentences, the most pierejb^g. 
sarcasm, as where, speech on the 1st March on Catholhf 
c&ths, having referred to Lord John Russell's denunciation of 
his charge to his Clergy as a libellous publication, bp thus alludes 
to Lord John’s reason for not prosecuting the alleged libel : — * * 

“ Slow the noble Lord gave the same reason last year as bMbeshOw, < 
fer not prosecuting me for this libellous charge, and that wfjjfc jhat it is 
too contemptible a coarse to be adopted. But I must remark on, the 
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nmg to end with the moderate and less striking oraamehta of 
language -and sentiment. In all his. addresses, his Lordship 
shows distinct evidence of deep reading, and that intimate ac- 
quaintance with the best models, both ancient and modern, which 
enables his polished mind jso to shape his own efforts, as to avoid, 
on all occasions, the utterance of any thing offensive or common- 
place ; and b# has a happy method of denvery, ^especially whep 
animated and warmed by the pressure of debate, which makes 
every word not only please the 4ar, but produce great effect upon 
his auditors, §ome of the best specimens of his style in latter 
years, are to be found in his replieagq Lortr iy ndh urst, particu-, 
Iarly on the question of granting municipal corporations <0 h&- 
lartd, in the year 1886. xhere is great purity m his language 1 ; 
and although tliere is in all his speeches an abundance of appro- 
priate words and terms, rather than great accumulation of matter, 
yet, as in his speech in answer to Lord Brougliam’s motion rela- 
tive to Sardinian vessels, on 10th July, 1838, one Of 'the best 
which Lord Lahsdowne' covered during the session, he states 
with precision and clearness, in his opening sentences, as a kind 
of diesis, the real point in debate, ana weeding the discussiait" hf 
all extraneous matter, proceeds logically to advance and argue 
his own views, and, p> essing the arguments of his opponents al- 
most to an absurdity, he seldom fails, at the conclusion, to bring 
his hearers to his own deduction. All the weapons of argument 
are employed by him without violence, but he informs, reasons 
with, toft amuses, rather than fires and infi&mea bi? audienpey 
and he Wants, therefore, die force possessed by the orators whom 
we have already noticed.-. * 

Among the junior members of the Upper House, jie whoHias 

S ’ven the greatest promise of future oratorical excellence, is die 
ishop or IfoRwiCH "(Dr. Stanley), 'His sentences arb full of 
thought and beauty,— they are not encumbered with" unnecessary 
veifoiage, — but there is a fulness ‘in his periods, and an el 
in the choice of his words,' which draw along w$h hint i 
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“ If,” said his Lordship, “ we cannot do all that wc wish, let us at 
Je&st do all that we can. If we cannot compel the Roman Catholics to 
read the Bible) let us show in our own persons, by our conciliatory spirit, 
and by our Protestant Christianity, that we have read the Bible ourselves, 
and that we wish to practise its precepts. On these data , and on these 
alone, let us stretch forth the hand of fellowship, with the Bible in it, to 
our Roman Catholic subjects. That they will receive ifoin time, I have 
no doubt. J could read evidence on evidence, and passage after passage, 
to show that the more the Bible is known the more it is valued — that 
the short extracts (contained in tliefoooks in use in the schools), in con- 
sequence of being accidentally received by the people, G excite a curiosity 
which is never satisfied until they have in their hands the whole sacred 
volume. It is often complained that the Roman Catholics are barbarians 
[cries of * no, no !’]. Has it never been said that they are men who 
cannot be believed on their oaths, and that their worship is idolatrous ? 
Surely these are harsh expressions. Jf they are barbarous and ignorant 
— perhaps the lower orders may be subject to the charge — whose fault is 
it but ours, who, for six hundred years, have kept them in that ignorance ? 
It is not for me to remind your Lordships, who must be well informed 
and instructed in history, that it was noto until very late years, indeed 
within the memory of man, that the penalty which, though I forget what 
exactly it was, I know to be a heavy one, was taken off from those who 
educated their children in the religion to which they -belonged. Surely, 
then, if you have left and kept them so long in ignorance, now, when 
they have tasted th% sweets of civil liberty, the advancement of education 
and religious instruction is a debt which we still owe them. The Bible 
will circulate, whether you will or no, if you give it fair play, and do not 
thrust it forcibly on the prejudices of the people. There is something in 
the heart of man which is attracted by it We have been told of the 
mutilation of the Scriptures. Mutilate them as you may — the more you 
destroy, the more valuable, like the books of the sibyl, becomes that which 
is preserved. I take the first sentence which catches my eye in these 
little books : — * Glory to God in the highest, dnd on earth peace, good 
will towards men.' Take that single sentence — scatter that mut&ted 
extract over the land — let it go forth as a glorious wanderer in Ireland; 
and depend upon it, that, by a judicious system of national education, it 
will soon cease to be a wanderer, for it will find a home and a resting- 
place in every hovel in Ireland.*’ 

Here) however, we must bring our remarks, for the present, 
to*a conclusion, reserving for a future occasion, sketches of the 
orators in the more pppular branch of the? Legislature. 4 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Historical and Political Essay upon the Belgian 
Revolution . By Northpmb. Brussels. 1884. 

2. Belgium and the Twenty-four Articles . By M. B. C. du 
Mortier. Translated by Charles Whyte, Esq. Brussels. 
1888. 4 

8. An Exposition of the Financial System of King William . 
• By G. S. Ansiane. Brussels. 1883. 

4. The Kingdom of the Low Countries . By the Baron de 
Reverberg. • Brussels. 1835. j • 

A FTER the enjoyment of eight years of prosperous and 
peaceful independence, Belgium is now threatened with 
the loss of an important portion of her territory. The King of 
Holland, by his tardy acceptance of the Twenty-four Articles, 
claims a portion of Limbourg and Luxembourg; and the pleni- 
potentiaries of the great European powers are called upon to 
give up to his dominion, and perhaps to his vengeance, 400,000 
souls, unanimous in theirliatred to Holland, and unanimous in 
their protestations against the yoke which they cast off in 1830. 
Like the Jew of Venice, King William demands the literal exe- 
cution of the contract forced upon his unfortunate debtor. The 
scales are ready, the weights and the knife that is to cut off the 
pound of flesh are in his hands. One more protocol, and the 
hatred of the modern Shylock will be gratified, the sacrifice will 
be accomplished. But England and France are equally inte- 
rested in saving unhappy Belgium from a disastrous mutilation 
that may perhaps be fatal to the throne which their powerful 
co-operation largely contributed to establish in Brussels. Will 
they yield to the exactions of the absolute governments { Will 
they permit them — to the injury even of Holland itself, as we 
will presently demonstrate— ^to obtain a diplomatic triumph 
which will increase the moral force of the European despots, and 
in an equal degree diminish the confidence which other nations 
place in the union or the power of the only two countries in 
which the cause of constitutional liberty is at present repre- 
sented ? We will not allege the situation of Prussia op of Austria, 
the one crippled by tl^e intolerant bigotry of its king, and, the 
other by the legitimate and deeply-felt dissatisfaction of its 
Italian subjects.* We will not urge that Russia, occupied with 
the subjugation of her Polish subjects, is less powerful for aggres- 

• This observation was written before the publication of the Italian amnesty, the 
remits of which we anticipate with hopes chequered with fears. Greatly should «• 
if we could entertain any expectation of the removal of all causes of com~ 
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sion than for resistance. No doubt these considerations should 
have their weight in the councils of England and France. 
Nevertheless, if justice required of them to forsake their young 
ally, — if Holland, as a nation, was interested in obtaining this 
sacrifice, — if there were no other conditions by which the Twenty- 
four Articles could be carried into execution at least in spirit, — 
we could understand that the faith of England and' France might 
be held pledged to make these concessions, although dangerous 
to them both. Happily, however, we shall have no difficulty in 
proving, with the assistance of the works before qs, that without 
any violation of the ll’eaty they so imprudently signed, these two 
powers have a right to reject what is most adverse to their own 
interests and to those of Belgium, in the pretensions of King 
William. The treaties of 1815 created the kingdom of the Low 
Countries, with the especial intention of restricting France within 
her old limits, by establishing upon her frontier an independent 
state, which should always afford a free passage to the troops of 
her enemies. At that period we # expended not less than 
£2,000,000 in establishing fortresses to form a barrier against 
our ancient rival, forgetting that, in the altered position of* 
Europe, it was from Russia and not France that we were to look 
for a new Napoleon, if the human race were to be cursed by the 
appearance or another conqueror. This mistaken policy of ours 
contributed greatly to revive or to influence the prejudices enter- 
tained by the French against England. Every dispassionate 
Frenchman would have easily understood, that, by the union of 
Belgium to France, though the national pride might be gratified, 
little addition would really be made to the power of a nation, 
whose chief strength lies in the^fomogenuousness of all its parts, 
and the admirable moral and territorial unity of its province#. 
But they could not be expected to witness, without secret indig- 
nation, the erection of a state within sixty leagues of their capital, 
under the influence of their enemies, and always disposed to join 
with them in case of war. The kingdom of the Low Countries, 
although too feeble in itself to attack France, was yet powerful 
enough to inspire her with uneasiness and reasonable suspicions; 
and thus it'became obviously the policy of France to overthrow 
the edifice which had been built up with do .much pains by the 
Treaty of Vienna. Now, by the Belgian revdutJon, she has 
obtained what she desired,— a desire suggested by reasonable 
anxiety for her; own security. Belgium is her natural ally ; she 
cannot in future act against France, whose northern frontier is 
thus relieved from all danger of sudden invasion. But this 
security will lose much of its value, Jf King William should, ob- 
tain possession of the larger part of the Duchy of Luxemburg. 
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An important though more distant part of the French frontier, 
will, in that case, be exposed ; and, consequently, the govern* 
ment of that country canuoi rest satisfied without one or other of 
these two alternatives, — either the entire possession of Belgium, 
or its continuance in its present state. But to the first of these 
alternatives England can never consent; and as the peace of 
Europe evidently depends upon an intimate alliance being main- 
tained between ourselves ana France, it will be most unwise in 
us not to secure to the cabinet of Paris all that we can give up 
without danger, to ourselves, namely, that frlgkim shall be sufffc 
ciently extensive to serve as a rampart to aportion.of the French 
frontier against the assaults of Russia. There are few people who 
do not see how little we have now to fear from the increase of 
French influence; for our true rival at present is Russia; and 
France, attached to our destinies by institutions analogous to our 
own, will be our natural ally, in the wars that must one day 
break out between the cause of absolutism and that of liberty. 
It is the interest, therefore, of this country that France should 
not be thrown into the arms of an enemy always ready to buy 
Tier support by concessions of territory ; and this consideration, 
were there no other, should induce our ministers by no means to 
withhold their concurrence in any measures wjiich France may 
adopt in favour of the son-in-law of Louis-Philippe . But this 
motive is by no means the only one which should influence us in 
favour of Belgium. In a commercial point of view, her present 
importance, great as it is, bears no comparison to that which she 
must hereafter acquire. No doubt she may already claim merit 
for her considerable yearly consumption of English merchandise, 
and for her territorial position, ft favourable for the continual, 
though clandestine infroduction of English produce into France, 
and even into Germany. But ^it is not iperely as another Heli- 
goland, a convenient station Tor smugglers, that she is princi- 
pally entitled to our good-will. Far higher destinies are reserved 
for ner; since we must consider her as a battering-engine which 
must, sooner or later, be brought into active operation. The 
adoption of railways, which are already in a state of great for- 
wardness in Belgium, must, in the end, lead France, on one 
hand, and Prussia, X>rf the other, to follow her example, and to 
carry forward the Belgian lines of railway, the one to Paris, tljfe 
other to Cologne. Already are the Rhenish provinces actively 
employed in fulfilling their part of this double undertaking; and 
the French government must speedily take up theirs, if they whli 
to satisfy the departments of the north. Now, we ask, When 
wery moiyiing five or six hundred travellers shall set out ftom 
tne bdrders of the Rhine, and from Brussels to Paris, 
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how will it be possible for the French and Prussian custom- 
houses to search the luggage of such a multitude of persons, 
without such a loss of time as would neutralize the advantages of 
this mode of travelling, and thereby occasion universal inaigna- 
tion? It is clear that every line of custom-houses which is tra- 
versed by a railway, must thereby become inefficient. Freedom 
of commerce and locomotives must make their way together. If 
you do not repulse the one, you open a door to the other. And 
steam will do more to overthrow the barriers that human folly 
has erected between mations which use this method of communi- 
cation, than the writings of all the economists. In this view of 
the matter, if our merchants and manufacturers wish that the 
French market may be opened to them, and that the market of 
the Prussian line may not eventually be closed against them, 
they ought earnestly to desire the maintenance, in all its inte- 
grity, of the Belgian territory; because, unless that is preserved, 
it is in vain to expect the extension of the railways from which 
they will derive these advantages; and for this reason, if that 
country is parcelled out by the literal execution of the Twenty-^ 
four Articles, its internal tranquillity will be greatly compro- 
mised. The Belgians will think their national honour tarnished, 
should their fellpw*- countrymen, who are placed in the same 
situation as themselves, by an insurrection in which all took an 
equal part, be violently separated from their common country ; 
and they will find it difficult to pardon their sovereign for his 
consent to such a measure, however involuntary it may nave been. 
Popular dissatisfaction will manifest itself; and the harmony now 
existing between Leopold and the new nation which he governs, 
will be destroyed, perhaps for ever. Besides this, a perpetual 
cause of fermentation will have been established on the frontier. 
The inhabitants of those parts of Limbourg and Luxembourg 
ceded to Holland, will not submit without resistance. They are 
too deeply compromised, to place much reliance on the clemency 
of a prince whom they detest ; and Luxembourg especially, with 
its forests and ravines, affords such opportunities for resistance as 
to # leave scarcely a doubt that the military occupation of the pro- 
vince will become indispensable ; and this could not take place, 
and still less could it be maintained, witBoift effusion of blood. 
Can it be supposed that the men of Belgium will not repay to 
their brothers of Luxembourg that assistance which they always 
so liberally received from them ? Neither arms, nor provisions, 
nor succour jof any kind, we may be sure, would be wanting to 
ttlie insurgents, and that as often as there should be any* In 
vain would King Leopold interfere to prevent thisj he would 
find no jury to condemn the guilty, because public opinion wohld 
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have acquitted them beforeliand, And at last Holland would 
be obliged either to declare war against Belgium, or to give up a 
territory which it would cost her more than its revenue to-retam. 
Up to that point the irritation between her and Belgium would 
be excessive," and a collision between them would every moment 
be to be dreaded. In such a critical situation Belgium must 
relax the zeaPwith which she is now following up plans of im- 
provement; and her railways, stopping short of their ultimate 
developement, would no longer offer to this country the immense 
advantages we^have a right to expect from diem. 

We have shewn that France, from regarp to her external secu- 
rity, and Great Britain, for the future interests of her commerce, 
are equally interested in saving Belgium from the calamities with 
which at present she is threatened. We will now examine into 
the rights of the parties ; and of the books before us we shall 
chiefly make use of the work of Baron Reverberg, the avowed 
champion of the King of Holland. We will begin by borrowing 
from nim an account of the facts that brought about the revolu- 
tion of September, to which Belgium owed its nationality. For 
1 supposing the letter of the Twenty-four Articles to be of any 
importance, the eternal rules of equity must also be taken into 
consideration ; and the more it is made evident that the condi- 
tions upon which Belgium was annexed to Holland have been 
violated — the more will public opinion declare itself in favour of 
the country which King William for fifteen years severely ex- 
hausted and oppressed. If the sacred laws of nature, — if the 
Christian feelings of a Christian nation have at length prevailed 
over the personal interest and legal possession of the slave-holder, 
assuredly Belgium, with an equal claim to our protection, will 
not be denied the redress so liberally granted to our negro fel- 
low-creatures. Holland, divided by Napoleon into French 
departments, rose at the approach of the victorious armies of the 
allied sovereigns; and when, on the 30th November, 1813, the 
Prince of Orange, who, at most, could he considered only as the 
representative of the ancient stadtholders, landed at Schevelingen, 
popular enthusiasm saluted him hereditary sovereign of the Old 
United Provinces; and the better to secure a titte which? his 
family had never possessed, he hastened to give a constitution 
to the descendents of the Barnevelts and of the De Witts. To 
effect his purpose, he convoked a certain number of citizens 
selected by himself, and to them he left it to accept or reject, in 
the name of the nation, the charter which his councillors had 
prepared* But such a convention as this was to<? open to sus- 
picion, and too entirely devoted to the Prince, for its consent fo 
the fundamental law to be considered as implying the approba- 
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tion of the great body of the people. It therefore became neces- 
sary to find some means of making the choice of the Prince 
appear to be that of the nation ; ana William succeeded in this 
with a skill the more remarkable — to say nothing of honesty — 
since he thereby established a precedent which he turned to sin- 

f ular advantage at a later period, and at the expense of Belgium. 

[e ordered a register to be opened in each distfict, in which 
every inhabitant who objected to the citizen named by the Prince 
as his representative, should be at liberty to inscribe his name. 
Thus all such as $ouki not write, or who feared to irritate a rich 
or powerful neighbour, those who were indifferent to passing 
events, the lazy and the lukewarm, were considered as approving 
the official nominees. And, accordingly, they were confirmed 
by an overwhelming majority of absentees ; and on the 28th 
March, 1814, they unanimously accepted a constitution by which 
the ancient republican system was destroyed, and Holland trans- 
formed into an hereditary principality. It is but fair to add, 
that the new sovereign displayed astonishing activity in organiz- 
ing an army, which rendered essential services to the allied 
sovereigns ; but this army was raised by means of financial mea- 
sures, which were a sort of prelude to that system that, in 1830, 
after fifteen years of peace, had added nearly £7,000,000 sterling 
to the national debt of the kingdom of the Low Countries. 
When Napoleon took possession of Holland, he reduced its old 
enormous debt, amounting to 1,719,000,000 of florins, (about 
£142,500,000) to a third of the nominal capital. A law passed 
by the Dutch legislature on the 14th May, 1814, revived, under 
the name of “ postponed debt,” the two-thirds which France had 
effaced by a declaration of bankruptcy, and decreed that every 
year a part of these debentures, to the amount of the 4,000,000 
of florins, appropriated as a sinking-fund, and drawn by lot, 
should be transferred to the active debt, or in other words, begin 
to bear interest. This boon, however, was not altogether a gra- 
tuitous one; an advance equal to at least 2$ per cent, on each. of 
the old debentures was required from the holders ; and in an hour 
of peril, a loan of 30,000,000 of florins was thus raised, we need 
not'point otit at what a heavy cost, since it is obvious that all the 
benefit arising from the sinking-fund was« thereby, and during 
many generations, given up for the purpose of reviving a debt 
long since considered as extinct by tne creditors themselves. 
The Treaty of Paris, signed on the 30th March, 1814, had pro- 
vided that Holland should receive an accession of territory; and 
the plenipotentiaries of the great powers decreed, in their eon* 
ierences in the month of June following, that Belgium should be 
joined to it, and that they should form together the kingdom of 
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the Low Countries. Nothing but the desire of weakening 
France could have suggested the idea of uniting two nations as 
completely opposed to each other in habits and manners, and by 
the remembrance of an old antipathy, as by their language and 
their religion. But we must acknowledge that, when they 
brought about this ill-assorted union, the allied sovereigns re- 
quired favourable conditions for Belgium from the Prince of^ 
Orange : they had taken her for their ward, and in disposing of 
her fate against her will, they acted honourably towards her in 
every other respect. On the 21st July, U315, the Prince of 
Orange solemnly accepted the eight articleqfof this fatal contract, 
thus acknowledging— at least by implication — that he would for- 
feit his right to the obedience of the Belgians, from the moment 
when he should cease to observe them fully and faithfully. We 
shall transcribe only the first six articles of this curious docu- 
ment, because they alone are of any impoitance. 

“ Article 1st. This union must be intimate and complete, so that the 
two countries may form butaone and the same state, governed bv the 
constitution already established in Holland, and which shall be modified 
by mutual agreement, according to new circumstances. 

“ Article 2nd. No innovation shall be made in those articles of this 
constitution which secure to all religions equal favour and protection, 
and guarantee the admissibility of all citizens, whatever may be their 
Religious opinions, into all public; and official situations. 

“ Article 3rd. The Belgic provinces shall be properly represented in 
the assembly of the States-General, whose ordinary sessions shall, in 
lime of peace, be* held alternately in a Dutch and a Belgian town. 

u Article 4th. The inhabitants of the Low Countries being thus con- 
stitutionally assimilated with each other, the different provinces shall 
equally enjoy all the commercial and other advantages which their 
respective situations allofl' of, and no fetter or restriction shall be imposed 
upon either for the benefit of the other. 

“ Article 5th. Immediately after the union, *lhe Belgian provinces and 
towns shall enter into a participation of the commerce and navigation of 
the colonies, upon the same terms os the provinces and towns of Holland. 

u Article 6th. As the burdens of the countries should be in common, 
as well as their advantages, the debts contracted up to the time of the 
union by the Dutch provinces on the one side, and those o£ Belgium on 
the other, shall thereafter form a charge upon the general treasury of the; 
Low Countries." 9 

The battle of Waterloo had been fought, and the Prince of 
Orange had already assumed the title of King of the Nether- 
lands; bui his right, such as it was, over the Belgians, originated 
solely m the promise made by him to fulfil the above compact; 
and jwccirdingly, he immediately appointed a committee df 
Wmtfrfbwr members for the purpose of amending the Dutch 
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constitution, in the manner and to the extent prescribed by the 
allied sovereigns. On the 23rd July, 1815, their report was laid 
before the States-General of Holland, and unanimously approved, 
for this obvious reason, that it was drawn up in such a manner 
as to place the Belgians at the mercy of their Dutch fellowH&tib- 
jects. An immense power was granted to the crown, and as the 
sovereign was a Dutchman by his prejudices as %ell as by his 
birth, the royal prerogative, they well knew, would be exerted i/i 
such a manner as must convert Belgium into another Ireland, a 
land “ overflowing jvith milk and honey,” not for the natives, 
but for their foreign ^rulers. # Nor were the framers of the new 
charter satisfied with this pledge of the future servitude of the 
ceded provinces. They divided the kingdom into two distinct 
parts, the northern comprising Holland, and the southern Bel- 
gium, including the Duchy of Luxembourg, and they dared to 
propose that, for ever afterwards, the first part, of which the 
population amounted only to 2,071,182 inhabitants, should be 
entitled to the same number of representatives as the second 
division, notwithstanding its greater wealth, its far more exten- 
sive territory, and its population, which must of necessity increase 
rapidly, and which already amounted to 3,411,082 souls. It was 
thus rendered certain that Holland would have a perpetual pre- 
ponderance in the legislature; for, on all questions that might 
arise between the northern provinces and those of the southern 
division, it required but the vote of a single Belgian representa- 
tive to secure a majority for the Dutch interest; amd certainly it 
was not presuming too much upon court patronage and power, 
to believe that, in the most unfavourable circumstances, they 
would always be able to seduce one vote at the least. But it was 
necessary to obtain the consent of Belgium herself to a constitu- 
tion so unfavourable to her interests, and King William gained 
that point in the following manner. He convoked a meeting of 
1600 notables , selected by himself from the southern provinces, 
for the purpose of examining what was to be the fundamental 
law of the land ; 1325 only appeared, 529 voted for, and 769 
against the new charter. Never certainly had the veal tendency 
of public opinion been more clearly made manifest; since the 
•sovereign himself could not find in all Belgium 1600 persons 
disposed to accept the project he liad laid before them, and since 
out of those whom he himself had named, a majority of those 
that had obeyed his summons openly avowed their dissent. Any 
other prince would have so amended and modified his plan m to 
render it less unpalatable to the general feeling of the country. 
But King William was not inclined to take this trouble; .and 
with a dexterity that die Tories will perhaps admire* he sac- 
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ceeded in changing an incontestable minority into an immense 
majority. We will give this admirable receipt in the very words 
of the head of the house of Orange: he expresses himself as fol- 
lows in the proclamation, dated 24th August, 1815, by which he 
informed his new subjects of what assuredly they little suspected, 
namely, that they had accepted the new constitution. 

“ Nearly a s&th of the persons summoned have not appeared at the 
meeting of notables ; and although their absence may be looked upon as 
a proof of their adhesion to the plan of fundamental law, we should never- 
theless have been better satisfied if none of them| baj} neglected the op- 
portunity of frankly stating his opinicyi, wher^ the interests involved 
were so important. Of the 79G notables who have disapproved the pro- 
ject, 126 declared formally that their vote of disapprobation was grounded 
upon the articles concerning religion — articles which, being conformable 
to a long-established system of legislation, founded upon treaties, and in 
harmony with the principles introduced into the European system by 
most religious princes — could not have been left out of the constitution 
of the Low Countiies, without placing the existence of the monarchy in a 
state of uncertainty, and without lessening the security for the rights 
even of those very persons who have been most alarmed by them. Had 
not this trulh been kept out of sight by some men, from whom the social 
body might, on the contrary, have expected an example of charity and 
Christian toleration,— the above-mentioned votes would have been added 
to those of the 527 notables who have approved of the project. The 
States-General have also communicated to us their approbation, which is 
of the more weight, as having been pronounced unanimously in a very 
numerous assembly, it must be considered as the clearly -expressed opi- 
nion of all the northern provinces ; and as, according to this enumeration 
and comparison of the votes respectively given, there can be no doubt of 
the sentiments and wishes of a majority of the whole body of our sub- 
jects; and as by it is evidently demonstrated the assent of this majority, 
we do not hesitate to comply with the obligation that is laid upon us, by 
formally sanctioning the project, which we caused to be laid before the 
States-General and notables, and by declaring*, as we do now declare by 
these presents, that the several matters therein contained form, hencefor- 
ward, the fundamental law of the kingdom of the Low Countries/* 

No comment is necessary to point out the iniquity and fraud 
of this unexampled perversion of the most obvious facts. To 
take the absence of the 27 5 notables as a proof of their adhesion, 
—•to confound the»votes of Holland with those of Belgium, — of 
those who had all to gain by the new order of things, with the 
Votes of those who had all to lose by it,— to set off the unanimity 
of the former against the dissatisfaction, in reality quite as unani- 
mous, of the latter,— all this is certainly more than enough to 
immortalise the Machiavelian skill of King William* But this 
document is curious in another point of view ; for, in the blame 
*h*own indirectly upon the Catholic clergy, we see indications of 
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the design already conceived for extirpating the Catholic religion 
by the help of those articles which, conformable to a long esta- 
blished system of legislation , . . . could not ham been left out 
without bringing into question the existence of the monarchy . 
And, in fact, the 193rd article authorized the executive power to 
put a stop to the exercise of the Catholic religion whenever it 
had been the occasion of any disturbance ; the 190th article ren- 
dered the exercise of the Catholic religion subject to the laws ef 
the state; and the 226th article gave to the sovereign the exclu- 
sive right of regujatipg public instruction, that is ( to say, univer- 
sities and schools of fJl Jkind%» including those establishments in 
which Catholic theology was taught. We must not, therefore, be 
surprised if, amongst the 1600 Belgian notables, 126 were found 
who guessed that, by the aid of these articles, and with a majority 
almost certain in the legislature, the sovereign would find it easy, 
when there arose any inducement to oppress the Catholics — that 
is to say, the inhabitants of Belgium — to attack them in the most 
inalienable of their rights, and what they held most dearr-their 
liberty of conscience, Their fear, which the event has fully jus- 
tified, was shared by all the Belgian clergy. And while we must 
regret that the protest made by the Bishop of Ghent at that 
period was so far influenced by the prejudices which were then 
entertained by sortie of our continental brethren, as even to ana- 
thematize the liberty of the press, we nevertheless cannot refrain 
from admiring, in all other respects, the foresight of that vener- 
able prelate. 

His courage cost him dear ! Cited before the tribunals, and 
condemned to a disgraceful punishment as a common felon, he 
saved himself by flight, and died in exile ; while his grand-vicars 
expiated in prison their attachment to their pastor. There was 
the greater imprudence in such hostile measures as these, because 
the Belgian Catholic clergy, even if they did not as yet quite 
understand the theory or civil liberty, had nevertheless always 
shewn themselves to be its vigilant and uncompromising defenders. 
Never, during the struggles between the municipalities of Bra- 
bant and Flanders, and their ancient dukes and counts, had they 
separated their cause from that of the people* And at a more 
recent period, when, in 1789, Joseph the ^Second had violently 
infringed upon the constitutional rights of Belgium, the priests 
had proved that their patriotism was as ardent as their faith was 
sincere, They f consequently possessed the love and confidence 
of their fellow-citizens; and the government could not persecute 
them without exciting public indignation. No doubt modern 
iftfidelity had a certain Humber of proselytes amongst the upper 
classes of society, medical ram especially, and barristers, wh*% 
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paving borrowed their ideas of liberty from the French liberal*, 
believed, perhaps sincerely, that a necessary condition for obtain- 
ing it was to persecute the Catholics. But they were not 
numerous in Belgium ; and if the praise which they bestowed at 
first so prodigally upon King William, was repeated in every 
European journal; and if he thus obtained great popularity 
amongst the Enemies of the Catholic Church, their temporary 
applause was dearly purchased by alienating the affections of 
incomparably the greater portion of his new subjects. They 
were disposed tp be faithful to him, even if fth^p could not love 
him, ana certainly, if he had respected their religious scruples, 
all his other faults would not have deprived the head of the 
house of Orange of the brightest jewel of his crown. But it is 
not difficult to account for the mistake he fell into. In 1815, no 
one on the continent believed that the Catholic faith retained 
enough of vital energy to find defenders, and to have still some 
weight in the political destinies of nations; he therefore concluded 
that he.should find but a feeble resistance from the Catholics to 
his favourite project, whicn was to render the union between the 
two countries indissoluble, by forcing upon Belgium the manners, 
the religion, and the language of Holland. He would then have 
found eaual devotedness in all who were subject to his govern- 
ment ; tney would have been equally ready to* defend him and 
his posterity from the ambitious tendencies of France, a neigh- 
bour the more to be dreaded, on account of the sincere Catholi- 
city of the elder branch of the Bourbons. We acknowledge that 
the plan must have been very tempting to William, situated as 
he was, and being as he was, a Protestant and a Dutchman ; and 
,yet, in attempting to realize it, he succeeded in disgusting the 
whole body of the Belgians, whether Catholic or infidel, and in 
forcing them to form, in 1828, the powerful alliance which, two 
years later, expelled him from Brussels. We will pass Sh* all 
grievances of lesser importance; we will not dwell upon his 
applying to Belgium a decree by which, on the 6th of November, 
1814, while still Prince of Orange, he had abolished in Holland 
trial by jury, and in criminal matters the public examination of 
the accused and the witnesses. We will pass over tile partiality 
shewn in the appointment of public functionaries; Although* in 
tbe army for instance* while nearly two-thirds of the private soK 
diem were supplied by Belgium, three-fourths of the officers, 
according to the Baron de Reverberg— five-sixth^ according to 
M* Nothomb— were Dutch. We will not expatiate upon a 
system t of taxation evidently calculated so as to press most heavily, 
tod mostunfeirly, upon the southern provinces. partiajit/ 

Holland would certainly, in the long run* Iw^^qduoed 
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more than one convulsion ; but the true cause of the Belgian 
revolution is to be found in the attempts made to change the 
religion and language of the inhabitants. We will* therefore* 
confine ourselves to a rapid sketch of such of the king's actions 
as tended to this point. 

We will not charge against this prince the premiums he be- 
stowed upon apostasy; — being king, he might dispose of his 
favours as he pleased, and if the destinies of our Church, in aoy 
country whatever, depended upon such things as these, we 
should have less.fai^h than we have in her immortality. But his 
interference in the education of youth was far more serious; for 
the rising generation, if brought up under instructors of his 
selection, in a profound contempt of tne religion of their fathers, 
could scarcely fail of being perverted. None could escape him ; 
for at the same time that he founded the three universities of 
Louvain, Ghent, and Liege, and gave to them alone the right to 
confer the degrees necessary for the exercise of any learned pro- 
fession, — he took possession of the grammar and Latin schools, 
and placed in every parish a master for poor children ; so that, 
from the teaching of the alphabet, to that of the highest sciences, 
the same spirit of hatred to Catholicism prevailed throughout. 
The Catholics would have cared less for this, if, besides the 
government schools, there had been others conducted by men of 
incontestable sincerity in the profession of their own faith ; they 
would then have had a power of choice, and if, as tax-payers, 
they had complained of government money being wasted upon 
institutions that were useless to the great majority of the people, 
still, as fathers of families, they would not have had to dread the 
future apo3tacy of their children. But this apostacy was pre- 
cisely Williams object. And after severely prohibiting all schools 
not specially authorized by himself, he exercised a real inquisi- 
tion m* every family, as if he feared that a single child might 
escape his fatal influence. Thus, for instance, the clergy had re- 
tained the privilege of keeping, under the name of 44 little Semi- 
naries,” establishments,* in which children, destined by their 
parents for the priesthood, might receive an education. To 
these many parents sent their children, not that they might be- 
come priests, but in order to withdraw them from the teaching— 
always anti-Catholic, often anti-Christian — of the masters named 
by government. The letter was not broken of tbe tyrannical 
law that oppressed the Catholics; for no one could prove that 
these children' were not meant to take holy orders. But these 
44 little seminaries” began to multiply, and the Belgian youth, 
Availing themselves ofothe opening, were about to escape from 
the royal apostleaof Dutch Calvinism? he perceived it, and sup* 
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pressed these schools, by a decree dated 14th June, 1885; and 
at the same time, fearing that many Catholic families might send 
their children to countries where there were Catholic schools, he 
declared, by a decree bearing the same date, that all young men 
who had not been educated m the kingdom, should be incapable 
of receiving diplomas or university degrees. Or, in other words, 
as these diplomas were required from all lawyers, doctors, and 
public functionaries, he made an anti- Catholic education a sine 
and non for the practice of all learned professions, and for the 
holding of every public office of any value. # Moreover, on the 
same day — a day fatal to the dynasty of Jtfassau— he issued a 
third decree, creating the philosophic College of Louvain,— the 
object of which was neither more nor less than to give Protestants 
or infidels to the Catholics for their bishops and clergy. According 
to the terms of this decree, no one could be admitted into the 
“greater seminaries” where theology was taught under the direc- 
tion of the bishops, until he had passed at least two years in tlie 
philosophic college ; and philosophy, with the sciences that result 
from it, could no longer *be taught in the greater seminaries. 
The result would have been, that, during two years, the aspirants 
for holy orders must have followed the courses of the professors 
of the Louvain University, who were, for the most part, Protest- 
ants or infidels, mixing, at the same time, with* the lay pupils of " 
this university, w4hout having been subjected to the serious and 
austere discipline required for the duties of the holy ministry. 
They would thus have reached the “ greater seminaries* with 
morals corrupted by the contagion of bad example, and minds 
vitiated by the sophistry of masters chosen and paid expressly for 
the purpose of undermining their faith. Never since the days of 
Julian the Apostate had a more artful persecution been directed 
against the Church. William allowed the adult generation to 
continue Catholic ; but his measures were* so taken, that it wfts 
next to impossible for the rising generation to escape the snares 
he had laid for them. The Belgian Catholics comprehended the 
danger that threatened them. The bishops closed their semi- 
naries, and the most violent opposition began ; but it might have 
required years to ripen it into danger, had not Wilham atdie 
same time alienated the Belgian disciples of Voltaire, who were 
far less patient than their Christian fellow-countrymen, and, 
moreover, knew by Jong experience how thrones maybe over- 
turned. Irritated by different grievances, they ended by matef 
common caus e, and the watchword and object of thett effort# 
tw liberty/of conscience. The Liberals brought to the struggle 
their tadja n and their discipline, the Catholics their numbers * 
end revolution became inevitable. The Belgian Liberals had 
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as we have stated, applauded tbe fir^t acts Of royal intolerance; 
and if Williafn had done no more than oppress the Catholics, 
they would have continued his most deVdtea partisans. But the 
greater part of them, who were lawyers, men of letters, and the 
public 'fenptionaries of Napoleorfs time, expected to have their 
full share in those good things which every government has to 
bestow. These good things were almost entirely reserved for 
Dutchmen, and this partiality was a sort of intolerance which 
their consciences coulu not bear, however quietly they had borne 
the i>ersecution ( of ^their Catholic fellow-subject^ Already irri- 
tated by this unequal distribution of court favours, they were 
finally exasperated by the measures taken to substitute the use 
of the Dutch for that of the French language. The former had 
been declared by the constitution to be the national language ; 
and the king, keeping constantly in view his plan for blending 
the two nations into an indissoluble union, had begun, from the 
very first days of his reign, to encourage, by every means possible, 
the use and study of the Dutch language. But the Belgians did 
Apt know this language*; the lower orders spoke Flemish in the 
western provinces, a sort of bad French in those to the east, and 
German in the Duchy of Luxembourg ; the well-educated classes 
universally spoke French ; it was the language of the bar, and it 
wa9 that used by' the Belgian deputies in the legislature ; there- 
fore, to prohibit the public use of any but tli^ Dutch language, 
-was, intact, to exclude the Belgians from the bar, from the 
seitatif^td from all public offices whatever. Blit William did 
not shrink from the dissatisfaction that such a measure must 
preate amongst his few remaining adherents in the couiftnr. On 
j$he£6th October, 1822, while tolerating the use of ,the German 
language in Luxembourg, and of French in the Walloon dis- 
tricts, lie totally interdicted it in the Flemish provinces, and. 
, particularly at Brussels. A few aged lawyers, indeed, obtained 
permission to plead in the only tongue which they could speak; 
but this favour, which was refused to the younger, more active, 
and more influential members of the profession in the capital, 
liad little effect in appeasing the general outcry. A more enefr 
gelRc party now Joined in the measured opposition of the Catho- 
lics, and dragged to light and examined with vindictive avidity 
. all the grievances of Belgium. The press was not inactive, in 
spite of the Draconian laws that fettered it* Without the con- 
currence of the legislature, on thefiOth August, 1815, William 
had issued a ’decree “ against all who should circulate reports 
calculated to alarm or trouble the public mind*; against all* who 
, should prove themselves to be tbe partisans or umrumontsof 
any foreign power, either by public speeches or clamour, or by 
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any acts or writings; "and* fia&Hy, against all who should seek 
to foment quarrels, distrust, or disunion amongst the people *" or 
to excite them to disorder or to sedition/’ These regulations 
were construed to be applicable to the press, and the penalties 
inflicted upon delinquents, jyere, in Holland, whipping, branding 
with a rea-hot iron, and imprisonment, which might be pro- 
longed for te*i years- • In Belgium, the government substituted 
fining for the whip, but the, accused were to be tried by eight 
councillors named by the king. ' 

These punishments, worthy’ of Turkey, # weje in force until 
1829, yet the opposition was not the less active. It was shown 
in the choice of the representatives of the southern provinces, 
who were almost, without an exception, hostile to the Dutch 
interests, and this, in spite of that article of the fundamental 
laW, which, in regulating the right of suffrage, had refused it by 
implication to all public functionaries who nad been dismissed 
by the ministry. This clause, which is unparalleled in represen- 
tative governments, was another cause of irritation, excitingfYesh 
tempests and allaying none. We have said, tiiat the Belgian 
liberals bad joined the ^Catholic party ; the former desired a 
revolution, — the latter had, in the first instance, asked only for a 
withdrawal of the decrees^gainst liberty of conscience t but they 
afterwards perceived that, as citizens, they had* rights to defend 
which the monarch had trampled on, — and, in 1829, they de- 
manded the enjoyment of their constitutional rights as urgently- 
as the liberals themselves. But still their most influential mem- 
bers, and the clergy above all, had no intention of expelling 
King William. Unhappily for this prince, when at length he 
became so alarmed by the union of parties against him, as to 
revoke the greater part of the obnoxious decrees, which he did 
in 1829, the concession inspired no confidence. The people 
were convinced that he would* on the first opportunity, return 
with renewed severity to the measures he had been forced to 
abandon for a time. Such an opportunity was denied to him by 
Providence. The revolution of July occasioned the revolution 
of September. Brussels followed the example of Paris ; and the 
Belgian Catholics, with more repugnance than is* generally' 
believed, found themselves drawn on by their liberal fellow-coun- 
trymen, by whom the signal of revolt was given, as is well known 
to all who areWsedan the hislory of the events of that period 
Not that they did not abhor the tyranny of the fcing, but that 
an armed resistance was repugnant to their religious principles, 
es pecially while there was anynope left of obtaining legal mams 
Tbev-had agitated with a safe tsonsmenee.* 

*«*j**«*5i *» ** 8* 
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fend never intended going farther, Until compelled, by what to 
them was an u untoward event.” But they could not forsake 
those who had so far made common cause with them to do 
so would have been an act both of meanness and of extreme 
imprudence. For King William, after subduing (as he might 
then have done with ease) the Brussels insurgents, would have 
found an easy opportunity and a plausible pretext for oppressing 
the Catholics more heavily than ever. To escape then from this 
worse than Egyptian bondage, they took up arms in every part 
of the country ;r and the Dutch army, beaten by the people at 
every point, was forced to fall back into Holland. In the southern 
provinces, they could retain only Maestricht, Antwerp, and a 
few fortifications near the mouth of the Scheld. In fact, they 
were struck with universal and panic terror, although the insur- 
gents had no soldiers to oppose to them, but half-armed undisci- 
plined militia without artillery. If the next year, when the 
Dutch army was more numerous and better generallcd, it obtained 
a victory at Louvain over the same v men that had conquered 
them while dispersed *t>ver the Belgian territory, there is no 
great cause for boasting in such a victory, gained as it was over 
unpractised recruits, without generals or pluns, and taken by 
surprise. At any rate, the Belgians may set off against their 
disasters in 1881, the defeat of Frederic Prince of Orange 
before the walls of Brussels. But Belgium has a far more real 
and exalted title to glory, in the way she extricated herself from 
an unforseen revolution, that had left her without a government, 
without an army, without finances; — no disorder took place 
throughout the country; or, at any rate, the exasperation of the 
populace stopped of its own accord, almost immediately, and 
unchecked by any external force ; and she provisional govern- 
ment that had been formed in the midst of the disturbance, 
hastened to convoke a congress, which was a genuine representa- 
tion of the country. In it the Catholic members formed an im- 
mense 'majority, and the constitution which now governs the 
country was chiefly their work. We are proud of this fact, 
because that constitution i9 beyond comparison the most liberal 
ujJon the Continent ; and in both the chambers which it instituted, 
the Catholic members have, up to the present moment, watched 
vigilantly "over its faithful execution. Liberty ^of 'Conscience, 

freedom of the press and of instruction, trial by jury* a suffrage 
we may call* almost universal, and the ballot; — these are the 
great benefits secured to the Belgians, by a charter which might 
< serve as a model to all people wishing for useful and permanent 
reforms. And it is not only as a theory, as a speculation, that it 
deserves our approbation, — it has worked well j and that krgo- 
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ment, which justified in the eyes of the Tories even the rotten 
boroughs, may, with at least equal justice, be alleged in behalf 
of the Belgian constitution. Ine 10,000 Protestants who live 
under it, enjoy the same rights as their Catholic fellow-country- 
men, although those amount to 4,000,000. With equal freedom 
they may establish schools, publish what they please, vote at 
elections, and> fill publio offices, without having to dread the 
interference of government upon any point whatever. And the 
public expenditure is regulated with tlie strictest econpmy. In 
1830, after fifteen years of peace, the Budget for the kingdom 
of the Low Countries amounted, to 71,800,000 florins, or 
168,000,000 of francs. In 1838, the Belgian Budget is not 
higher than 90,000,000 francs, although she has had to maintain 
an army, (now perfectly well equipped and disciplined), of 
107,000 men ; and she has appropriated very considerable sums 
to the construction of rail-ways. Thus, under this free, econo- 
mical, and improving government, in spite of the embarrassments 
of a revolution, and the exorbitant expense of an army out of 
proportion with the population ; notwithstanding, too, the loss of 
the trade to the Dutch colonies, her internal prosperity has in- 
creased in an unexampled manner. No traveller passing through 
Belgium can avoid being struck with the great activity of the 
country ; the number of new houses in the tofrns, the manufac- 
tories rising on all sides, and the construction of new roads and 
canals. Jointstock companies, having amongst them a capital of 
more than 16,000,000 sterling, have been formed for the purpose 
of giving ail impulse to commerce aqd industry ; and the long 
neglected province of Luxembourg has not been forgotten in the 
distribution of this enormous sum. Antwerp, whose ruin was 
foretold as the necessity consequence of the revolution, had re- 
ceived into her ports in 1829, (her most prosperous year under 
the Dutch management) only 1,081 vessels, carrying 188,945 
tons. In 1837, the number has risen to 1,426 vessels, bearing 
225,259 tons. In fact, the value of property generally has risen 
at least forty per cent., and more than one hundred and eighty 
miles of rail-way are already open for general circulation. The 
moral improvement of the people has kept pace withHhis pro- 
gress. The country Deceives all the benefit of an active compe- 
tition between four universities, of which two are independent 
of government, being supported by voluntary contributions, 
jfhile, on the other hand, the instruction of the people is carried 
on, on the most extensive scale. Besides the Sunday schools 
which have been established since the revolution of S^pleiidjer 
in every petty village, the primary schools, maintained by go? 
vermneat, or by private charity, had admitted in 1886* 421,803 

2x2 
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children ; the same schools in 1826, only containing 307,584 chil- 
dren. The friends of real liberty may therefor^produce Belgium 
with triumph to the partizans of absolutism. The'more free she 
is, and the more happy, the more must the European despots 
dread and detest the contagion of her example. That they should 
seek to destroy the happiness she enjoys, and which is a practical 
argument against the power they are abusing, we cdn easily under- 
stand; but that England and France, who may perhaps, before 
long, require the concurrence of every heart that palpitates with 
the love of rea^onftble liberty, that they should give her up a 
prey to unjust opprejpion, — this we cannot believe. It would, on 
their part, be the most grievous of mistakes. If Belgium had had 
a population of 20,000,000 inhabitautB, she needed not have 
been anxious, after breaking the yoke of Holland, to obtain the 
consent of the other European powers ; but she cannot acquire the 
independence that results from power, and, consequently, her 
existence was, and is still, at the mercy of diplomacy. She might 
perhaps in 1830, while the revolutionary spirit that overthrew 
the dynasty of Charles X was besieging every throne upon the 
Continent, have declared herself a republic, and given the signal 
for a general war of the people against kings. The monarchs of 
Europe feared this; and Louis Philippe more than any of them; 
for his royalty, though sprung from a revolution, would probably 
have been the first to perish in any great uprising of the demo- 
cracy. They endeavoured, therefore, to arrest the movement 
for which Belgium had given the signal, in Belgium itself; and 
they succeeded easily ; fqr the Belgians, or at any rate the Ca- 
tholic majority of them, had a horror of the crimes by which 
revolutions on the Continent have been usually attended ; and 
they were really anxious for two things only, — their national inde- 
pendence, and their civil and religious liberty. The foreign 
powers allowed them to secure this liberty, by erecting a consti- 
tution for themselves, and promised them tneir independence, 
giving as a pledge for it the immediate recognition ot England 
and France. But two questions arose, the settlement of which 
was .most important for Europe and for Belgium herself. The 
first was the choice of the new sovereign ; the second the condi- 
tions upon which Belgium should be separated from Holland, 
including all the difficulties of a territorial division, and the dis- 
tribution of the debt of the Low Countries,— -conditions to which 
William was to be a consenting party, France and England 
found no difficulty in persuading the Belgians to adopt a mon- 
archical form of government, and after some hesitation as to 
' the Duke de Leuchtenberg and the Duke de Nemours, they 
ended by fixing their choice upon Prince Leopold, certain that 
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they thereby secured for themselves the support of England 
whenever they had justice on their side. It had not been for- 
gotten , that he had displayed great firmness and sagacity on a 
former occasion, when an attempt was made to kidnap him into 
Greece. He acted with the same caution on this solemn occa- 
sion ; and Iw did not consent to become king till he had taken 
all the precautions that human prudence could dictate, at a 
moment when even the Russian ambassador was constantly re- 
peating to him that the peace of Europe depended upon his 
immediate acceptance of the crown. The*pl«nipotentiaries of 
all the great powers had been for months assembled in London j 
they had laid it down as a principle, that for the sake of the 
interests of the whole of Europe, thejr ought to take upon them- 
selves the arrangement of all the existing difficulties between 
Belgium and Holland; already a multitude of protocols bad been 
sent forth, and had, so early as January 1881 , established tho 
bases of the separation between the two countries, — which bases 
were accepted on the 18 |#Ii February by King William, but 
rejected by the Belgian congress, because the Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg was not comprised within the boundaries of Belgium; at 
length, after six months' negotiation, on the 26 th June 1881 , 
they proposed, or rather dictated, as preliminaries to a treaty 
of peace, eighteen articles, of which we subjoin the most im- 
portant : — 

“ Article 1st. The limits of Holland shall comprehend all the territories, 
fortifications, towns, and places, which belonged to the former republic of 
the United Provinces of tho Low Countries in the year 1790. 

" Article 2nd. Belgium shall be composed of all the remaining ter- 
ritories that received the name of Kingdom of the I/ow Countries in 


1815. * fi 

“ Article 3rd. The five powers will employ their good offices for pre- 
serving the statu quo in the Grand Duchy of ^Luxembourg during the 
course of a separate negotiation, which the sovereign of Belgium will 
open with the King of die Low Countries, and with the Germanic con- 
federation on the subject of the said Grand Duchy, which negotiation 
shall he distinct from the question concerning the limits between Belgium 
and Holland. It is understood that the fortress of Luxembourg shall 
preserve its free communication with Germany. * 

“ Article 4th. If itwhaM be proved that the republic of the United Pro-* 
vinces of the Low Countries did not exercise exclusive sovereignty in the 
Town of Maastricht in 1790, $e two parties must consider of smug means 
of coming to a suitable arrangement upon this point. ^ ", ♦ 1 

w Article 5th. As it would result from the bases laid dbwn in Article*! 
and 2 that Holland and Belgium would possess mutual checks upontheir 
respective territories, they snail agree in an amicable spirit upon such 
e ^^f^|g5S.s *s shall mutually be judged convenient $ « 

^lh. Hie reciprocal evacuation of territories, fowris, and 
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fortresses, shall take place independently of any arrangement as to 
exchanges. \ t l 

“ Article 9th. Belgium, within the limits which will be traced in con- 
formity to the principles laid down in these preliminaries, shall form a 
perpetually neutral state. The five powers, without wishing to interfere in 
her internal regulations, secure to her this perpetual neutrality, and also 
the integrity and inviolability of her territory, within the limits mentioned 
in the present article. 

“Article 10th. By a just reciprocity Belgium shall be required to 
observe on her part the same neutrality towards all‘other states, not en- 
dangering their external or internal tianquillity, but retaining the right to 
defend herself against ail foreigif aggression. 

“Article 12th. The debt shall be divided so as to make each party re- 
sume its original share of the' debt contracted before the union, and to 
divide in just proportion that which they mutually incurred while their 
interests were in common. 

“ Article 13. Commissioners of liquidation to be named by each party 
shall meet immediately. Their first object shall be to fix the quotional 
part that Belgium will have to pay provisionally, and, (uutil liquidation) 
of the interest of the debts mentioned in the preceding Article/* 

Thus Luxembourg was provisionally preserved to Belgium; 
she obtained from the conference whatever she could reasonably 
ask for ; and she obtained it because the plenipotentiaries knew 
that Prince Leopold would not accept a crown that had been 
rendered unpopular by a dismemberment of the national ter- 
ritory. This fact is confirmed by the protocol No. 24, which is 
thus expressed : — 

“ Considering that it appears from the statement made byLord Ponsonby, 
1st, that the adhesion of the Belgian congress to the bases of the sepa- 
ration of Belgium from Holland would he greatly facilitated if the five 
powers would consent to support Belgium uglier desire to obtain by 
onerous title (a titre onereux) the acquisition of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg ; 2nd, that the choice of a sovereign having become indis- 
pensable, ns a preliminary to definitive arrangements, the best means of 
attaining the object in view will be to remove all difficulties that might 
interfere with the Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg’s accepting the crown 
of Belgium, if it should be offered to him, as there seems every reason to 
believe it will.” 

Was the conference sincere in holding this language? Yes. 
For at the date of this protocol Poland wal n6t yet conquered— 
Italy was on the point of revolting against Austria — Germany 
was violently agitated by the spirit of the age — and the fVench 
republicans were not yet completely subdued. To give a king 
to Belgium was therefore to extinguish one of the craters of this 

* 11 Et s&uf liquidates pouffe service d’un portion de inUrtts de* delta meatiest* 
d&ns Particle precedent” 
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democratic volcano; and the great powers were too much 
interested in effecting this to be niggards in their promises. So 
little were tlfey sparing of them to rrince Leopold, that when on 
the 18th of June 1831, he expressed to the members of the con- 
ference a fear that he would not be recognised as king by 
their respective sovereigns, if the King of Holland should not 
accept the eighteen Articles, the Count Matuzewits, the Russian 
embassador, declared that the King of Holland should be com- 
pelled, whether he would or not, to acknowledge the new king of 
the Belgians.* These eighteen Articles, # therefore, were the 
condition that # Leopold made with # the conference for accepting 
the throne. And if the honour of modern # kings was like that of 
other mortals, no doubt they were pledged to him to carry the 
treaty of the 26th of June into literal execution. But it would 
appear that the word of a sovereign is more elastic ; for the Em- 
peror of Russia hastened to declare that he would adhere to the 
treaty only so far as it was ratified by the King of Holland. It 
must be observed that Leopold was now in Brussels, and that 
Warsaw had fallen into tRe power of the autocrat. 

But the labours of the conference had not been fruitless. 
The Dutch plenipotentiaries had admitted the principle of a sepa- 
ration between the countries; they had admitted also that Bel- 
gium and Holland ought each to bear the debt they had severally 
contracted before the union ; and to divide that which had been 
incurred since that period.' The only question, then, which 
seemed to offer any difficulty, was that of territory, which might 
have been easily settled had good sense been consulted. Why, 
in fact, did the conference, why did William, himself, consent to 
allow the independence of Brabant and the two Flanders ? Evi- 
dently because Brabant and the two Flanders had conquered 
and proclaimed their independence. Either then the new state 
of Belgium should not have existed at ad, or it should have com- 
prehended all that part of the kingdom of the Low Countries 
which had withdrawn itself from the dominion of Holland ; and 
in the last alternative it was for the inhabitants themselves to 
decide which sovereign should rule over them. But this would 
have been to acknowledge fully the right of the peqple to sjiake 
off a yoke of tyrajmv, and it was precisely to avoid leading to 
such a consequence mat protocols were so numerous. Instead 6i 
admitting the broad principle we have laid down, the plenipoten- 
tiaries, $t those moments when they were most favourably 
inclined to Belgium, proposed the uti possidetis* of 1790 for the 
tiro countries, and would not decide at once the fete of the 
— ■ ||- . .. T . . | -- ■ ■ - . 

' ' * Whyte’* « fedfio Revolution," voL ii. p. 334. ' ; 
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Duchy of Luxembourg; upon the specious pretext that this 
Duchy depended upon the Germanic confederation. tJ 

From time immemorial, under the Spanish and Austrian 
dominion, this province, a wreck, it is true, of the Holy Roman, 
or rather German empire, had made part of Belgium. More 
recently, in 1815, the constitution of the Low Countries had 
explicidy placed it amongst the southern or Belgian provinces ; 
and more conclusive stfll, the representatives of Luxembourg, 
elected before the revolution of Brussels, having presented them- 
selves at the Hagpe tfo sit with the States General of Holland, 
were excluded from the Assembly, as not forming part of Hol- 
land. The King of Holland then, or rather Holland itself, had 
no interest in the question. 

The Germanic confederation must, one would think, be indif- 
ferent upon the subject, since it cannot be of any importance to 
them whether William or Leopold is Grand Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, — provided, which is contested by no party, that the formi- 
dable fortress of Luxembourg remains in their power. This 
debate was then personal on William’s s’ide, yet it has apparently 
been the chief obstacle to the conclusion of any arrangement. 
Unhappily for Belgium she had blindly confided in the promises 
and the power of European diplomacy, persuaded tnat any 
aggression on the* part of Holland was impossible. She had 
laboured but carelessly in the formation of an army, and had 
placed inexperienced officers at the head of her young soldiers, 
organizing nothing, not even a staff, or a commissariat ; while 
King William reorganized the remains of the force that was 
scattered and beaten 4 in 1830. 

Ten months had, in this respect, entirely changed the situation 
of the two countries, and even of all Europe ; the ^democratic 
power having received more than one check. William profited 
by these circumstances to disturb the festivities which popular 
enthusiasm was giving to the new King of Belgium, by an inva- 
sion that took them totally by surprise; and the more naturally, 
because in Nov. 1830 the conference had ordered a suspension 
of all hostilities between the two countries. Both parties had ac- 
quiesced in this suspension, and King William had not announced 
his intention to resume hostilities either to the conference or to 
Belgium. * * , * # « * 

Accordingly the Belgiums were easily dispersed, and bat fhr^ 
the presence of a French army, in August 1831, their principal 
towns must have* fallen into the power of the enemy* But still, if 
they had been left to themselves, they would, though perhaps 
after much suffering, have expelled *the invaders, when their 
forces were scattered, as they must afterwards have been^ and 
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when they found themselves, like the French in Spain, masters Of 
nothing more # than the ground under military occupation. 

The conference, which ought and was .bound in honour to 
cause the execution of the eighteen Articles — the conference so 
obviously insulted by Holland— resumed its labours, and chose to 
consider the eighteen Articles as being no longer in existence. 
Hie moral strength of Belgium was destroyed, and the feeling 
was to reward King William for the victory he had gained over 
democracy. We will not follow these negotiations into the 
labyrinth in rghich they entangled thems#lv<^, although the 
excellent work of M. Nothomb (now Minuter of Public Works 
in Belgium) throws a strong light upon this part of contemporary 
history. It appears from his book that the plenipotentiaries of 
the great powers, unanimous in their determination not to bring 
about a general war on account of Belgium, were divided upon 
every other point ; Russia, Prussia, ana Austria, wishing, since 
they could not hinder the independent existence of Belgium, to 
prevent its being gloriouS| or of long continuance. Thencefor- 
ward the balance leaned towards Holland, and in spite of the 
efforts of the Belgian Envoys, a definitive arrangement was pro- 
posed by the conference on the 15th of October, and accepted on 
the 15th of the following November by the King of the Belgians. 
This treaty, which is known by the name ol the twenty-four 
Articles, adjudges to the King of Holland a part of Luxembourg ; 
and, as an indemnity for that part of it wliicn was to be preserved 
to Belgium, a considerable portion of Limbourg also; so that Hol- 
land, possessed of Maastricht, would become mistress of the Meuse, 
as far as to its junction with the Rhine. It was stipulated besides, 
that in the division of the debt of the old kingdom of the Low Coun- 
tries, Belgium should, take such a capital as would bear an annual 
interest of 8,400,000 florins, and that she should be accountable 
to Holland for the arrears then due from the 1st of January, 
1880. These are the principal points in the treaty, which 
excited at the time the strongest discontent among the Belgians, 
and which they never would have accepted, but for the Dutch 
invasion, and its disastrous consequences upon their fortunes. But 
at any rate, until the King of Holland had accepted? this treaty, 
the Belgians were aotjbound by it, except to the conference ; 4nd 
foe the misfortune of the people whom lie governs (whatever may 
happen henceforward) be would not acquiesce in these conditions, 
the most favourable he could have hoped for, until a period df 
right years had elapsed, and he had exhausted all his financial 

Stating these eight years, each country has undergone a r# 
vein* ionofan opposite tendency from that of foe year 1881. 
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The citadel of Antwerp has been besieged by a French army, 
and restored to its lawful owners. Belgium has ( had time to 
raise an army as welj disciplined as it is brave, and completely 
organized: its finances are in the most flourishing condition; 
and its king unquestionably the most popular mouarch upon the 
continent. Holland on the contrary nas increased her debt and 
taxes to so alarming a degree, that were things to, continue ^ in 
their present state, her credit must fail ; great discontent has been 
made manifest even in the States-General, and the old republican 
feelings are daily, gaining strength ; and the people care little for 
an augmentation of territory, which wiH not diminish the burdens 
that oppress them. There is, therefore, so great a difference be- 
tween 1831 and 1838, that Belgium, which had contracted no 
engagement to Holland by the twenty-four Articles, and was 
bound only to the conference, has a perfect right to demand from 
it some modification of a treaty which is so disadvantageous to 
her. She has a right to claim this on another account, for it was 
an express stipulation in the treaty of the twenty-four Articles, 
that it should be executed immediately. In obedience to this 
clause the King of the Belgians addressed himself officially to the 
conference, and on the 22nd of October 1832, France and 
England agreed to compel the King of Holland to evacuate the 
fortified towns which he still held in Belgium. This agreement 
was followed up — our fleet blockaded the coast of Holland, and 
the citadel of Antwerp was besieged by the French army. If 
therefore the treaty oi 1831 was not executed at the time, it was 
evidently not the fault of Belgium ; and, consequently, she Ought 
to be fully indemnified for the losses she has sustained, and the 
expenses she has been put to, during these last eight years. If 
Holland has also suffered, she owes it to byrself alone, or rather 
to the obstinacy of her king — the harm she has done herself 
should not be allowed to compensate for that she has occasioned ; 
and the conference, which has constituted itself supreme arbitrator 
between the two states, is bound in justice to make amends to 
Belgium at the expense of Holland ; or, in other words, to revise 
the twenty-four Articles, so as to render them less obnoxious to 
thednjured ^party , 

A pecuniary compensation seems that <y?hfoh would be most 
suitable, considering the nature of the damage incurred; arid f if 
suitably awarded, would certainly greatly surpass in amount, the 
arrears of that part of the debt required from Belgium* But 
from the ruinous state of her finances Holland would suffer much 
more from this method of compensation than Belgium would 
gain ; while, on the other hand, the latter baa much more need 
to secure the integrity of bar territory, than she has for an abate- 
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meat of taxation. The interest of the two countries should be 
taken into consideration in the adjustment of their differences, 
and a glance at the map is sufficient to show that the revenue of 
Holland would profit little by such an enlargement of her frontier 
as the twenty-four Articles would give her. It can be of little 
importance to Holland that her sovereign should reign over a new 
Duchy of Luxembourg, composed of two fragments, the one taken 
from the old duchy, the other taken from the province of Lim- 
bourg, and separated from each other by the Belgic province of 
Liege, if the revenues of the territory, thusftbtttinea, are scarcely 
sufficient to pay the expenses of its own government. No doubt, 
if it was her object to find pretexts for a war hereafter with her 
neighbour, she might, nay she must, attach groat value to an ac- 

S uisition, which implies the necessity, for a military passage 
trough Belgium, with all the consequent risk of collision between 
the foreign soldiers and the inhabitants; but if King William 
indulges in these hopes, they are certainly not entertained by the 
calculating people whom, he governs. They know that the net 
revenue of the whole of the district, ceded to them by the twentv- 
four Articles, is not more than £400,000, and that, therefore, the 
taxes would scarcely meet the expenses of administration, even if 
a military occupation, at least for some years, should not prove 
necessary : they know also the bold and active character of the 
people, and their antipathy to* Holland ; they know that the pos- 
session of Maestricht, with a military line, is sufficient for their 
security ; and as the thing which they most desire is the reduction 
of their army to a peace establishment, they will on all these 
accounts be little solicitous for the expensive advantages which 
the treaty of the 15th of November has stipulated in their favour. 
The case would certainly be altered, if, instead of the woods and 
ravines of Luxembourg, Antwerp and the marshes of tlio Scheld 
had been conceded to them; for they would then, as formerly, have 
increased the trade of Rotterdam and Amsterdam, by closing this 
fine port against our vessels ; but the districts which it is pro- 
posed to give up to them, would be only a heavy burden upon 
their budget; and the loss they would sustain by keeping them 
is so obvious, that we can only understand the obstinacy of King 
William upon thi» psnnt, by attributing to him, as well as to the 
three absolute potters who support his claims, ulterior views of a 
nature hostile to the peace of the world, and above all to the 
security of France* , 

IT theft the treaty of the 15th of November is to be considered 
as dfcfiftitlre, it is evident that a territorial compensation would be 
much more for the interest of Holland than a pecuniary orte, 
which she Could ill afford. **The situation of the two countries 
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points out the nature of the alteration which should be made in 
the treaty, better than the treaty itself can do ; for<the fifteenth 
Article, which determines the division of the debt of the kingdom 
of the Low Countries, is, above all others, opposed to every rule 
of eauity. 

We almost regret that we should be obliged to expose all that 
was iniquitous in the administration of finances uiftier William ; 
but this last grievance of Belgium cannot be done justice tO 
without throwing obloquy upon this prince, and it is painful to 
see the majesty of 'thd‘ throne degraded by such unworthy actions. 
The Russian Autocrat, with his proscriptions, is doubtless more 
detestable than William of Nassau and his syndicate , but he does 
not inspire us with the same disgust. The work of M. Ansiane, 
and that of M. Dumortier, which is in all respects worthy of 
attention, throw strong light upon the financial history of the Low 
Countries, and the more convincingly, as every fact affirmed is 
supported by % the testimony of official documents; and we do not 
hesitate to say, that never in the most idespotic government was 
the royal authority used to cover more fraudulent manoeuvres ; 
we are really embarrassed by the number w T e have to choo§e 
from. Thus, on the 20th of June 1814, it was decided by the 
allied sovereigns, that Belgium should contribute to the payment 
of the old Dutch debt ; and to the great advantage of the specu- 
lators, who were initiated into the secret, this determination, 
which so greatly enhanced the value of the debt, was not pub- 
lished till July 1815. Again, a secret article of the treaty 
concluded at Vienna, the 31st of May 1815, had charged to the 
account of Belgium a loan contracted by Austria, during her last 
wars with Turkey, although Austria, hy the 8th Article of the 
treaty of Lunenville, did in 1801 acknowledge that debt as her 
own; and it was not until 1816 that, by a simple act of his 
council, unauthorized by the legislature, William made this stipu- 
lation public, thereby giving to this loan, the interest of which 
had not been paid for thirty years, a value which suddenly 
enriched all those who were enabled to profit by this suspicious 
silence. Thus again, the constitution having given its sanction to 
the divestment of a part of the civil list in public domains, on the 
26fh of August 1822, the ministry proposed "a law, by which, 
witffent any valuation, or any security as tc^their real value, 
IWjfbnd that of mere assertion, public domains, of which part 
vfiwe situated imthe northern, ana part in the southern provinces, 
were adjudged to the sovereign, in place of a net revenue of 
500,000 florins. * 

The Belgian portion of these pmSi e lands turned out t A be of 
so dutch greater value thafThad befti supposed, that; before the 
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law had passed, a company offered for the forests only which 
it comprised, the price of 20,000,000 florins : but the offer was 
rejected, ana William, by his own authority, established a bank at 
Brussels, which he called ^ Society for femurlng Industry, to 
which he sold the domains that had been ceded to him for 
40,000 shares of 500 florins each ; he thus became the principal 
capitalist of lids kingdom, and acquired the complete dominion of 
the money market, for the bank, of which he was the principal 
shareholder, was quite under his dominion. He empowered it to 
receive the public money, and out of its directing members selected 
the body of th£ syndicate . , which we* are abqut to mention; and by 
the help of these two instruments he succeeded in emancipating 
himself from all control, and in prodigiously increasing his per- 
sonal fortune. 

On this occasion, as well as on all those where the liberty or the 
fortunes of the citizens were concerned, the measures proposed by 
his ministers were carried only by a majority of two or three 
votes, — all the Belgian deputies, excepting this sm&ll number of 
apostates, voting agains! them. But all the Dutch members 
voted for them, their consciences not suffering from the measures 
of hostility to the Belgians, nor yet their national interests, for it 
was always the tendency of the new laws to transform the old 
Dutph debt for ever, even in the event of ti separation, into a 
debt common to Belgium and* Holland. 

It was not till 1822 that the financial plans of King William 
became fully manifest. Until then the commissioners of tne sinking 
fund, and the board which, under the name of Syndicate of the 
Low Countries , had been invested with the power of issuing 
exchequer bills, or rather bonds, to the amount of 85,000,000 
of florins, had annually laid their accounts before the cnambers, 
agreeably to the 107th Article of the constitution. This was too" 
powerful a check not to be removed ; a^d a law passed on the 
27tli of December, empowered the king tp appoint a new 
syndicate, which was to be invested with the management of the 
sinking fund, the administration of the public domains, the super- 
intendence of all public improvements, the payment of all pensions 
due by the state, and the raising of new loans. To this board 
were transferred* all the papers, bonds, vouchers, funds, &c., 
belonging to the^former syndicate and sinking fund, unaccoiq- 
panied with any report bad before the chambers, specifying, the 
valqe of the property, or the nature of the documents thus given 
up* . However much the reader may be surprised at this Jais 
astonishment will cease when be learns that by the samedaw the 
newsyndicatexvw to lay op$l its accounts only to the king, aftd 
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(whose nomination depended on the royal will), and five func- 
tionaries, removable at pleasure* Moreover, these seven per- 
sonages were bound by the law itself to observe inviolable 
secresy upon all facts communicated to them. Thus an impene- 
trable mystery was thrown over the whole financial system of the 
Low Countries : the king alone, and his agents, knew what was 
going on, and they strove by all means in their powe* to deepen the 
obscurity which was so favourable to stock-jobbing pursuits* On the 
one hand, the chambers could no longer verify the receipts, since 
the receivers-generah formerly established in .every province, had 
been supplanted oy Ayilliam’s bank ; on the other, they were by 
law kept in ignorance of the new loans that were raised, and of 
the administration of the public debt. Never, certainly, were the 
finances of any country so completely in the power of the 
sovereign ; and we must not forget that the Dutch deputies would 
never have submitted to this system if they had not known that 
Belgium alone would suffer by it. 

The deferred Dutch debt, and the deferred Austro-Belgic debt, 
the last comprehending the two-thirds of the original debt, and 
amounting to 32,288,824 florins, were to be transferred by lot to 
the active debt, until it should equal the amount of the active debt 
annually redeemed out of the sinking fund, and the syndicate 
took upon itself to hasten the transfer, by buying up the securities 
of the holders. We leave the reader to guess how such an opera- 
tion was conducted, of which up to this day no definitive account 
has been rendered to the public. The exchequer bonds issued 
by the former syndicate were payable in series from year to year ; 
the new syndicate was authorised to pay them by new bonds — 
large sums were required for the exigencies of the Dutch colonies, 
and the King, without the concurrence of, the chambers, autho- 
rized the syndicate to lend to these colonies as much as 30,000,000 
of florins. Besides this, the syndicate received the revenues of 
the public domains, the prices of those which they solcVand the 
tolls on the roads and canals ; they paid the pensioners of state, 
the interest of the public debt, and all this without rendering 
any account, or having any one to overlook their proceedings but 
the icing. 

* We are mistaking : — in 1829 ministers* were constrained by 
public clamour a little to raise the veil that concealed this sanc- 
tuary of Royal stock-jobbing. * But the figures set out proved 
tittle, except th? extreme embarrassment of the sovereign in 
Wing to make them public at all. If they were of any use, it 
was to shew, that of the 68,000,000 of bonds, which the law of the 
27th of December 1822 had allowed the syndicate to issue suc- 
cessively, in order % pay the stete pensioners, the sum of 
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20,000,000 only had been issued up to that time. Since then 
and up to thra day the satn£ darkness hides the operations of this 
fatal institution. Is it necessary to give an explanation of this 
mystery in administering the money of a nation? Will it be be- 
lieved that William had the courage to lay before the* conference, 
in his statement of the public debt of the Low Countries, not 
only the entire amount of the 68,000,000 florins we have 
mentioned, although such of the pensioners of the state as 
were born in Belgium have been paid by their native country 
since 1830, but^also*a loan of 30,000,000 of ftorijis, which the 
dicate had been authorized to raise in Mflrch 1880, and which 
had not been realized when the revolution broke out? 

In order to understand the financial position of the Low 
Countries, and to distinguish the debt existing before the union, 
from those contracted during its continuance, the conference had 
addressed eighteen questions to the ministers of Holland and 
Belgium. As Holland alone ivas in possession of the documents of 
the syndicate, she alone cguld reply : for sixty-five laws and ordi- 
nances, purposely drawn up in a confused and contradictory 
manner, were the only sources from whence the representatives of 
Belgium could obtain their information. Taking advantage of 
the faults of their masters, imitating the bankrupt who avails 
himself of the bad state of his books to deceive justice, the Dutch 
plenipotentiaries made the total of the sums borrowed since 
1815 to amount to 307,806,803 florins (£25,650,567), to wit: 
167,806,838 florins, at 2\ per cent., 110,000,000 florins, bearing 
4| per cent., and 30,000,000 florins bearing 84 per cent, interest. 
Supposing these statements to be correct, what must we think of 
a government which after fifteen years' peace, presents such a 
deficit ? to which sht?uld be added public property which the 
sydimte sold, and of which the value was nearly 100,000,000 
florins. But William is in this respect less guilty than he would 
wish to appear. We must deduct from tins debt, — 1st from the 
debt at 2\ per cent, the 48,000,000, which in 1820 the. syndicate 
had not expended ; 2nd, from the debt at 4£ per cent, the princi- 
pal part ot the capital employed in buying back the postponed 
debt — Dutch, and consequently not forming part # of the tlobt 
common to both oounftries, but of that which belonged exclusively 
to Holland ; 3d, 80,000,000 of florins len t by the syndicate to th$ 
Dutch colonies, which Holland has retained ; and 4th, the loan 
at 8i per cent, which, as it was only authorized, on the 27th of 
March 1880, had not been raised, or at least expended, at the 
time of the revolution of Brussels. As these loans were raised 

S t the syndimte without publicity or competition, and almoSt 
ways by issuing their owd bonds, we acknowledge that it is 
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very difficult to make out exactly, from thfe documents annexed to 
the* protocol No. 44, what debts were really contracted during 
the union. Happily vye shall find a clue in the accounfesubmitted, 
to the chambers, on the 15th of January, 1829, by the help 
of which we may extricate Qurselves from the labyrinth. The 
minister then set out the following state^nent of the public debt : 

4 Jtorivs. 'Cents. 

Ancient Dutch debt - - - - * - 14,383,766 12 

Austro-Bclgic debt ----- 403,610 32 

Old debt of southern provinces - - „ 282,719 66 

Ai rears of Low Countries - 353,420 92 

* Deficit for J8i9 t and previous years - - 577,075 0 

* Ditto 1820 - 194,700 

* Ditto for previous years - 1,422,550 

* Extinction of pensions - 1,682,300 

* Dutch Dykes - - - - 315,125 

19,615*267 02 

Deduct the sums ordered to be cancelled by the 

law of the 24th of December, 1829 - . 350,000 0 

Remain - - 19,267,266 02 

The items marked with a * are those contracted during the 
Union. This document shews, that the debts contracted since 
the union of the two countries, produced together an interest 
of 4,191,760 florins ; and that the debts which Belgium had con- 
tracted before 1814, even if the entire of the arrears of the Low 
Countries are charged to her, produced an interest of 1,089,750 
florins. If, then, the principle adopted in the eighteen articles 
had been fully carried out in drawing up the treaty of the 15th 
November — if debts contracted before the Union and not yet 
defrayed bad been charged to the account of the country con- 
tracting them — and the others divided in equal portions, Belgium 
would naye had to pay in all an annual interest of 3,135,630 
florins; — that is, 1,039,750 florins for her own debts, and 
2,095,880 florins for her part of those af the kingdom of the 
Low Countries. But after the disastrous campaign of Louvain, 
theinfluence of constitutional governments had much declined 
in the conference. It was no longer Belgium which could give 
the signal for the general war that all alike feared ; it was Hol- 
land : — and her plenipotentiaries profited, by this to obtain the 
recognition of £ new principle, namely, that of giving compensa- 
tion to King William* They dared not say to Belgium, that her 
independence was .sold to her, but, imfect, they did sell it to her 
when tliey accepted the accounts of Holland as she was pfeased 
to present them* In its prcfc&ol of the 27th January, the con* 
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fia MM# ^TO|) 0 Sed td charge against Belgium, 1 st, the Austro- 
* fife^lc 2 nd,dl the orient debts of the Bblgic provinces; 

„ fid* the dents tfhicK.Hellftnd contracted subsequently to the 
iJnion ; and, 4th, the valde of the" sacrifices made by Holland 
to ^obtain that pinion. The third class Vas applicable only to the 
Russian loan of 25,000*000 guaranteed by Holland in 1814, and 
of which 'lie half had been charged to the account of the king- 
dom of the Low Countries, by the treaty of the 19th May, lfil l ; 
and as England by the convention concluded with Russia o^the 
16th November, 1831, had taken this deBt upon herself, this * 
clause was on the eve of losiqg its*object.s As for the fourth, it 
went to make Belgium pay the value of those colonies which had 
formerly belonged to Holland, and which she had given up to 
England, by the treaties that constituted the kingdom of the Low*. 
Countries. This was to assimilate Belgium to those colonies, , 
and the Belgians to the nggroes that cultivate them ; and their 
plenipotentiaries protested so vehemently against such a degra- 
dation, that the conference was obliged to renounce this plan. 
But Belgium was to gain nothing by the concession, for, in the 
protocol of the 6 th October, 1831, which precedes and explains 
the treaty of the twenty-four articles, — the conference, in the 
first place, valued the interest of the debt contracted by the 
kingdom of the Low Countries, at 10,500,000 florins, and 
charged the half of it, that is to say, an annual interest of 

5.050.000 florins, to Belgium. * 2 ndly, it calculated the interest 
of the debts which were of Belgic origin, at 2,750,000 ; and, 
3dly, it imposed upon Belgium an annual tribute to Holland Of 4 

600.000 florins, as a compensation fdfcthe commercial advantages 
granted by the latter. These advantages consisted, ISt, in the 
opening of the Scheld, — as if the treaties since 1790, had left to 
Holland any right to close this river ; 2 nd, a free passage to , 
Germany by Limbourg, a road which is pow rendered useless 
by die completion of tne rail-way from Antwerp to Liege ; and, 
"3d, the navigation of the waters between the Scheld and the 
Rhine. Happily the conference declares in the same protocol, 
that its decision is based upon the documents furnished by the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries, and it adds, that should these statements 
be proved incorreet, Tft would have a right to declare void the 
remjits of its calculations. This last declaration they ffevoked the 
following day, (7th Ottobq^ 1831), but the cdhference is not the 
less pledged to its public * statement, that the documents used 
were exclusively Dutch. If, therefore, there is an error in ihir* 
calculations it has made/ Jfcte most ordinary justice reqoices^hat/ 
it shotfld be rectified. JVe can imagine, that the conference/ 
tired; dftnevjer-ending difficulties* Wmahplaced them in constant- 

* vok V,— Jto. X. 
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risk of a general war, should have desired Belgium and Holland 
to have the accounts of the mysterious syndicate investigated by 
their own arbitrators, and that they may have thought that the 
errors which they must have suspected, would then be cor- 
rected for the advantage of Belgium. Neither are we surprised, 
that Belgium lfterself, in her then deplorable situation, should 
have accepted any terms that were imposed upon c her. But as 
King William, instead of ratifying the treaty of the 15th Novem- 
ber, in the two following months, as was stipulated by the treaty 
itself, — has only nowP accepted it at the end of eigjit years; Bel- 
gium has certainly a light to demand the revisal of an account 
which was made without her concurrenqe, and to which she can 
oppose fhe official account given in by William himself in 1829. 
How can the interest of the Austro-Belgic debt, which, in 1829, 
was 403,610 florins, have risen iu 1831 to 750,000 florins ? How 
is it possible that the debts contracted during the union of the 
two countries, which were stated in 1829 to require only an 
annual appropriation of 4,191,760 florins, should, in 1831, have 
amounted to an interest of 10,500,000 florins? If Holland have 
not deceived the conference, and if the rich kingdom of the Low 
Countries has really expended, as it is affirmed by the Dutch 
plenipotentiaries, 307,000,000 of florins beyond its revenues, under 
the government of the House of Orange, Belgium, though she 
would have cause to curse so prodigal and disastrous an admi- 
nistration, would, nevertheless, we own it, be bound to submit 
and pay her share, always, however, with a reservation of the 
iridemnity she is entitled to, for the expenses occasioned by King 
William's delay in accepting the treaty. But the letter of the 
treaty will not be violated, if in 1838 the conference should re- 
quire from this prince what no man of honour would think of 
refusing, — an account which Belgium should be allowed to 
examine and contest. — Then will be laid open the working of 
the syndicate, and it will be seen how much of the debt of 
307,000,000 has really been expended for the kingdom of the " 
Low Countries, either in discharging old debts, or in internal 
improvements. The protocol of the 6th of October, divides these 
expenses in two equal shares between the two countries, and 
though Belgium would even thus be a lose**, es the sinking fund 
was almost^exdusively applied to the old Dutch debts, yet* to 
this, she must of dburse submit. Bqk as |o the loans which ncM 
been authorized by law, and bad not blen negotiated in 1830 
by the syndicate ; and as to the 30,000,000 florins lent to the 
Putlh colonies iq^lndia, and for which they still pay interest to 
the syndicate ; and as to the bonds of "the syndicate, exchanged 
againsuhe postponed Dutch debt, and which, instead of extinguish- 
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ing that debt, have only given it a new form, — these are items 
which the conference, whatever were its indentions, has never 
formally allotted to Holland, and, consequently, they may be re- 
examined. It is for England and France to take advantage of 
the right they have, according to <all rules hitherto observed in 
the settlement of accounts, and to settle the differences between 
Holland and Belgium to their mutual advantage, and so as to 
secure to the constitutional governments that ascendancy in 
Europe which they lost in 1881. We feel qijite certain, that any 
calculation, even if liberal to King William, rrfOst reduce by at 
least one half the debt attributed t<f Belgiufn by the twenty-four 
articles; and that against the demand for arrears, and for an pnnual 
tribute of 600,000 florins, upon the plea of compensation for com-* 
mercial advantages now nearly useless to her, she may set off 
the enormous expense of her army ; for it will not be denied, that 
she was obliged in common prudence to keep up a war establish- 
ment in presence of the enemy who had previously invaded her 
territory in spite of the armistice concluded in 1880, and guaran- 
teed by the five great powers. The question of the dcmt thus 
equitably disposed of — that of territory will arise ; and since, 
under pretence that the peace of the world required its inter- 
ference, the conference has constituted itself supreme arbitrator 
between Belgium and Holland^t may easily consult their mutual 
rights under the treaty of the 15th of November, by settling the 
money value of those districts of Luxembourg and Limbourg, 
which were given up to Holland, and restoring them to Belgium, 
upon condition of her paying to Holland what they are worth. 
Ir the inhabitants of these districts were averse to such a pro- 
ceeding, we should be the last to propose it; but the violence 
and unanimity of their fj protestations leave no doubt as to their 
sentiments. Provinces have been sold against their will, like 
flocks of sheep ; but here we need fear no oomplaint from those 
who may be redeemed by money from the yoke of William. We 
have no doubt, that such an arrangement as this — equally equi- 
table and easy of execution, would be as popular in Hollanci as 
in Belgium — and that it would meet with no opposition except 
from King William, and from those who wish to fortify the alli- 
ance of the absolute pdtoers by giving them Luxembourg as a 
passage in time of war into France, or by exposing.France he**» 
«eJF to die temptation of one day separating from England, in 
order to get possession of Belgium when dismantled and enfeebled.^ 
We have a vital interest in counteracting these schemes, by pro* 
tecting the son-in-law of Louis Philippe and ourselves against&fty « 
sndt easualties. But as we said at the beginning of our article, 
the future prospects of our trade and manufactures afce also at 

' 2l2 * 
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stake. Belgium— tranquil and flourishing, will be to Europe the 
great missionary of freedom of commerce. In three years her 
railways wfll reach the- French frontiers at Lille and Valenciennes. 
In the same time they will reach the Prussian frontier at Aix la 
Cbapelle. Then let the Prussian and French governments do 
what they can, they will not be able in this age of improvement 
to prevent their being continued up to Paris and'to the Rhine; 
prohibitive duties ana direct prohibitions will then be alike im- 
practicable, and our merchandise will find innumerable con- 
sumers. Such are the future prospects which the firmness of our 
ministers may now, *and ought to open to us. Let them not 
lose sight of the influence which tne Belgian railways must 
have upon the future destinies of our commerce. And let them 
give thanks to Providence, that in defending our best interests, 
they will also defend the cause of liberty and of justice. 


Art. IX . — First and Second Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to consider and recommend a General System of 
Railway s for Ireland ; presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of Her Majesty, 

M R. DRUMMOND, Under- Secretary for Ireland; Colonel 
Burgoyne, Chairman of the Irish Board of Works; Mr. Bar- 
low, Professor of Mathematics at ( Woolwich: and Mr. Griffith, 
civil engineer, were appointed, in October 1836, commissioners 
to inquire into the manner in which railway communications can 
be most advantageously promoted in Ireland. They presented a 
short preliminary report in March 1837, find were re-appointed, 
under the new reign, in the November of that year. Their 
second and final report is now before us ; and we look upon it 
as containing the best and most recent information not only on 
the important subject of railways, but the general statistics of 
Ireland. 

JThis elaborate compilation is divided into three parts. The 
4 first exhibits the circumstances to be considered in laying out a 
system of railways in Ireland. The secdnd*bhews the probable 
return which would be required to conduct and work the pro- 
posed lines. And the third is an inquiry into the circumstances 
peculiar to the situation of Ireland, and the present condition of 
its inhabitants, which would render the promotion of these 
* yorks, or any of them, an object of national importance, and 
into the means by wbicb it might be necessary or advisable to 
promote them. 
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The population of Ireland, supposed at present to be 8,588,000,* 
is very un^tjually distributed over the surface of die island. 
Some of the northern countiesf are the fnost densely inhabited, 
but the proportion of heads to the square mile is large in several 
parts of Leinster and Munster. The condition of tne people is 
as unequal |ts their distribution. It is not best where there 
would appear to be least “pressure on subsistence,” as the Mai- 
‘tlmsians would term it. On the contrary^ districts in which 
there are most mouths, enjoy far above thq average comforts in 
food, clothing, and habitations. # The most productive counties 
are by no means the most thickly peopled ; and, if an opinion 
were to be founded upon what is witnessed in localities not even 
of third-rate fertility, sustenance could be drawn, with ease, from 
the Irish soil for triple its present population. 

The commissioners make the common remark as to the supe- 
riority of the general condition of the population of the northern 
counties. “ They are a frugal, industrious, and intelligent race, 
inhabiting a district for the most part inferior in natural fertility 
to the southern portion of Ireland, but cultivating it better, and 
paying higher rents in proportion to the quality ot the land, not- 
withstanding the higher rate of wages.” 

The “ plantation” of Ulster, utterly opposed as it was to the 
law of civilized nations, and monstrous as was its injustice to the 
natives, had in it, nevertheless, the elements of much good. It 
created a large resident proprietory, upon whom it imposed the 
imperative duty of improving the land, and bettering the condi- 
tion of its cultivators. One of the obligations of an English or 
Scotch undertaker, was that he should live five years on hia 
estate, or place some other person to act for him, and to be 
resident five years. He was to erect certain buildings, and 
effect other improvements within the time. To encourage him 
in his operations, he was at liberty to “ send for, and bring into, 
Ireland, out of Great Britain, victuals and utensils for his house- 
hold, materials and tools for building, and husbandry, and stock 
to manure the lands, without paying any custom for the same.” 
He was to have sufficient timber out of His Majesty’s woods, 
* without paying anything for the *ame,” for two years. Better 
than all, he was to make certain estates to tenants , and “forbear 
Irish exactions.” The natives were, in all instances, placed 

• * 

* In 1731, the amount wn» - - - 2,010,000 

1701 4,200,000 

1821 0,801*060 

1831 7,767,000 

1884 7,943,000 

f Armagh, Monaghan, and part, of Antrim and Down. 
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under worse conditions ; but such as were permitted to share in 
the new distribution were allowed estates in fee-ftym, on the 
condition of erecting “certain buildings, granting interests for 
lives or years to their dependents, abstaining front Irish ex- 
actions, and “ using tillage and husbandry after the manner of 
the English Pale;” — a manner, it must be confessqd, somewhat 
preferable to that of the Irish, amongst whom “ ploughing by the 
tail ” was prevalent far later than the commencement of the' 
seventeenth century*.* Under these circumstances, a great sti- 
mulus to improvement must have been given ill the north of 
Ireland more than tw§ centuries ago, and the effects cannot but 
be perceptible in the present times. The north escaped the worst 
visitation of the Cromwellian usurpation, and of the more recent 
calamities of the Williamite revolution. It should, then, be far 
before most of the other portions of the island in all the marks 
of an advanced civilization. Certain advantages the general face 
of its territory exhibits, but there is much of real misery which 
the eye of the traveller does not discerri. The natives, who were 
marked out for a slow proscription in the original scheme of the 
“plantation,” were gradually driven in succeeding times to the 
mountains. “ The people whose condition appears to be hardest, 
are,” says Mr. Wakefield, “ the Roman Catholics who reside in 
the mountainous districts. They are descended from the original 
inhabitants, who retired for shelter to remote places, when the 
fertile parts fell into the hands of their powerful invaders. The 
situation of these people often reminded me of the natives of 
Jamaica, who were driven to the northern and eastern mountains 
of that island when it was taken by the Spaniards in 1655. 
Living as a separate people, whose intercourse with their neigh- 
bours is exceedingly limited, they have acquired peculiar habits 
and customs, and are inferior to the other inliabitants in educa- 
tion and industry.” The Rev. Mr. Sampson, the author of the 
Survey of Derry, observes, that “ the Scythian custom of feeding 
on blood has something like a revival in the mountains of that 
country.” “I actually,” he adds, “surprised the poor inmates 
of e herdsmans house, in one of my rambles through unfre- 
quented parts; five children^ with the fatjber^and motner, were 

* An unwilling witness thus speaks of the ancient condition of Ireland “There 
is good reason to believe, that in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, the Irish 
were possessed of a respectable share of those benefits which result from industiy, 
laws,« and literature, with, perhaps, as much tranquillity, public and private, as 
was enjoyed by Greece at its most brilliant period, fiutg amidst the rapine and 
massacre of the three following ages, their spirit and their imperfect civilization 
sank together .** — William Phelan, D. D., formerly a Fellow of Trmity College , and 
author of several Anti-Catholic Tract*. The “ferocity of the northern Corsairs’* 
was the cause of this lamentable relt agression : what they commenced, it was the 
British policy of five hundred years to complete. 
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eating blood, thickened by boiling it, with no other addition.” 
This is th<f reverse of the picture usually drawn of northern 
prosperity, and it has no parallel in thfe worst portions of the 
southern districts. On the whole, however, Ulster unquestion* 
ably sustains the account the commissioners give of its compara- 
tive advantages. A good deal is due to its landlords, for a tenant 
is always certain of getting something for any holding in his 
possession, though his tenure be only from year to year; and 
this is scarcely to be said of other provinces, even in those in* 
stances in which most praises are claimed for the munificence of 
the lord of the soil. The linen manufacture has unquestionably 
contributed not a little to those appearances of superiority which 
Ulster presents. But why has that province had the chief ad- 
vantages of that manufacture ? Mr. Newenham observes, that 
“the immunities enjoyed exclusively by Protestant weavers, 
wheelmakers, flax dressers, and others, under the 19 Geo. II, 
c. 6, probably contributed to confine the linen manufacture, in a 
great degree, to the province of Ulster, where the Protestants of 
the lower class were much more numerous in proportion to the 
Roman Catholics, than in the other provinces.” 

Ulster does not more differ in certain peculiarities of its 
general aspect from Leinster, than Leinster does from Munster, 
and than Munster does fromp Connaught. The human race is 
the same all over the world, altered alone by the circumstances in 
which it happens to be placed. This is certainly the case with 
regard to the Irish, as ten thousand facta incontestibly prove. 
They are the creatures of circumstances in all quarters of the 
island; but let it not be understood that we contemplate a state of 
things over which they themselves have iri no case any control. 
We should consider it a crime to palliate the faults of our country- 
men, and our fear is, that flattery has done them much barm. 
Many evils under which portions of them labour, are the fruit of 
their own improvidence ; and if the whole 'people resolved in 
good earnest to reform whatever there is of frivolity, intem- 
perance, and indolence amongst themselves, more than could 
easily be estimated would be done, by this act alone, in raising 
them in the social Mfle. The commissioners remark that, “ in 
proportion as wa|es fall below a fair standard of compensation, 
the wor^ received in return will be dear.” The meaning, of 
course, is, that the less the pay, the less will be the performance; 
but the habit of reducing tne work to the standard of the remu- 
neration, has produced a tendency to inertness, even when the 
compensation is above the average. It has been asserted by 
persons who have had experience of the fact, that the labour bn 
an agricultural farm in England will not cost more than on pne 
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in Ireland circumstanced similarly, though there will be thirty- 
three or forty per cent, difference in the respective rafps of wages. 
There may be some exaggeration in the statement, but assured 
we are that it has foundation enough to warrant the serious 
consideration of the working classes in Ireland, and to demand 
the attention of those whose duty it is to instruct them in the 
pulpit and by the press. Drunkenness is, we fear, by no means 
a decreasing vice in Ireland; and no fact exhibits Irish affairs ill 
a more discouraging aspect, than that the amount of the whiskey 
and the tobacco ta« approaches very nearly to oneihalf its entire 
revenue. The tobacct tax in the last year produced £762,493, 
being very considerably above'the amount or former years. The 
tobacco tax of England is not much more than three times this 
magnitude, though the taxes on other articles of consumption in 
that country yield from seven to ten times the amount realized in 
Ireland, We speak of articles on which the duty is exactly simi- 
lar in both countries, such as tea, wine, sugar, malt, fruits, and 
spices. The newspaper stamps issued in England are ten times 
the amount of those issued in Ireland, though there is now no 
material difference in the price. If reading were as general in 
Ireland as smoking, the circulation of newspapers would be 
more than three tinges the present amount. Whiskey, paying the 
queen’s duty, produced a revenue,, of £1,374,429; and there is 
too much reason to believe that the consumption of the illegal 
article is, at least, equal to that of the legal. No doubt, Scotland 
exceeds Ireland in the amount of this pernicious stimulant re- 
served for home consumption, but there are comparatively more 
mouths to swallow it there, and it is taken in smaller doses on 
each occasion. Every Scotchman of a certain class takes some 
whiskey every day, but takes it methodicaKy. This is not the 
case in Ireland. There ar£ many who do not drink at all, or 
drink rarely, and, therefore, the classes whose deplorable addic- 
tions make up the enormous amount of revenue stated, do it at 
the cost of an intemperance rendering but too many of them 
burthens to themselves and pests to society. Ireland cannot be 
“ as she ought to be,” until the habits of a large portion of her 
population in this and other respects are wholly reclaimed. 

The general view the commissioners giv£ of the state of the 
qpuntry with reference either to agriculture or commerce, does 
not differ much from that taken bv ourselves on a former occa- 
sion.? There is a move onwards, but it is slow, inadequate, and 
little perceptible, at least, in the traces it leaves on the domestic 
condition of the mass of the people. It would appear from the 


* Dublin Review, vol. ii p. 381. 
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following table, that there was a great increase of imports as well 
as exports between 1825 and 1885 ; but the commissioners pro- 
perly state, mat it does not warrant theip in assuming ‘‘that 
any considerable portion of the increased consumption is shared 
by the labouring population,'’ the demand appearing w to proceed 
exclusively from the superior class of landholders and the inha- 
bitants of towfls.” 

EXPORTS. 


* 

1825. 

1835. 

Cows and Oxen, in number 

63,524 • 

98,150 

Sheep - * - 

..72,191 # 

125,432 

Swine - 

65,91 if 

376,191 

Wheat, in quarters 

* 283,340 

420,622 

Barley .... 

154,822 

1 68*946 

Oats - 

1,503,204. 

1,375,984 

Meal and Flour, in cwts. 

599,124 

1,984,480 

Butter - 

474,161 

872,009 

Beer, in gallons 

Linen, in yards - # - 

55,114,515 

2,686,688 

70,365,572 

IMPORTS. 

1825. 

Cotton Manufactures, in yards 4,996,885 

1835. 

14,172,000 

Woollen Manufactures 

3,384,918 

7,884,000 

Tea, in lbs. - 

3,889,658 * 

4,794,316 

Coffee - 

335,921 

1,205,762 


In the interval indicated, (he population increased nearly one 
million of souls, and we take the test of revenue to be less delu- 
sive as to the actual state of things than most of the items of 
this table. In 1825, it was (payments into the Exchequer) 
£8,690,000; in 1835. the amount, as set down in the finance 
accounts, was £3,767,000, but this included onlv a portion of the 
tea duty, then principally collected in British ports; we may 
probably* add £350,000 on. account of, tea, making the total 
£4,117,000, or an excess over the receipts of 1825, of £427,000. 
Much of this, however, was produced even by the saving which 
arose from a reduction of the charges on the collection of the 
revenue,* and there was an enormous increase in tjie unfortu- 
nate item of whiskey J In 1825, the produce was £771,69u,~ 
in 1885, £1,494,835, or £679,878, above the amount of 18251 1— 
Some allowance is to be made for certain modifications or femti^ 
Bions in the taxes, but it is not considerable, and, on the whole, 
the state of the revenue in 1835, must be admitted to have been 
fin* from reconcilable with those indications of rapid advancement 


• The rate per cent, at which the Irish revenue was collected in 1825, was £16, 
5 ths rate in 1835, was £12. 2«. 4J rf. 
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which many will fancy to be clearly perceptible in the table be- 
fore us. Besides, if there has been an increase ii^ the exporta- 
tion of linen, there has been a falling off in cottons and woollens. 
Belfast is the only town in which the cotton trade has been esta- 
blished to any extent, and in that trade it has now only six mills 
employed. The value of the woollen manufacture of Dublin 
and its vicinity, has fallen off to less than one-hfalf. In Cork, 
Kilkenny, Moate, and Carrick-on-Suir, the decay has been still 
more decisive. The flannel trade of Wicklow and Wexford 
may be considered Extinct. On the other hand, it is satisfactory 
to find, that in worsted articles there is an increased manufacture, 
and that in woollens, though 'much less is done than formerly, 
things are considered to be sound and healthy, and even to afford 
an expectation of an annual increase. There is a good account 
of damasks, tabinets, worked muslins, embroidery in silks and 
satins; to extend which latter beautiful art, schools have in many 

I daces been established to instruct the female peasantry. Milling 
las been making great progress for years, as well as porter brew- 
ing for English consumption, and beef and butter are represented 
as bringing prices in the English markets founded on quality 
which they never did before. There is an increased traffic on 
the canals. The mining operations are latterly growing brisk. 
Yet the situation of the agricultural population is such, that 
“ milk is almost become a luxury to many of them, and the 
quality of their potato diet is generally much inferior to what it 
was at the commencement of the present century. A species of 
potato, called the 4 Lumper,’ has been brought into general 
cultivation on account of its great productiveness, and the facility 
with which it can be raised from an inferior soil, and with a com- 
paratively small portion of manure. This^root, at its first intro- 
duction, was scarcely considered food good enough for swine; it 
neither possesses the farinaceous qualities of the better* varieties 
of the plant, nor is it as palatable as any other, being wet and 
tasteless, and in point of substantial nutriment, little better as an 
article of human food than a Swedish turnip. In many counties 
of Leinster, and throughout the provinces of Munster and Con- 
naught, the 4 lumper now constitutes the principal food of the 
labouring peasantry.”* Such is the account of the agricultural 
population, and as to the people generally, their condition may be 
interred from their clothing. u The consumption of Woollens in 
Ireland is much beldw that of an equal population in England. 
Mr c Willans calculates, that the annual value of the woollens 
sold in Ireland, does not exceed £1,400,000, being about 8s. &d. 


Second Report, p. 61 . 
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S t head on the population ; whereas the total consumption in 
ngland caiyiot be less in value than from £18,000,000 to 
£20,000,000, which would amount to 20$. per head.”* 

That Ireland wants great help from some quarter, is, then, 
but too evident. Of the extraordinary utility of public works, 
all accounts s^eak in terms the most striking : — * 

On prudential considerations, (say<hc commissioners), we should 
not hesitate to rcrttrnmend on immediate and liberal attention to the 
claims of Ireland for assistance, which cannot be gonferred in any shape 
more likely to prflve beneficial than by encouraging tmblic works of ex- 
tensive and permanent utility. It is V waste*of tne public available 
resources to suffer so large a portion of ‘the empire to lie fallow, or leave 
it to struggle by slow advances and defective means towards its own im- 
provement, when the judicious aid of the State ipight quickly make it a 
sourse of common strength and udvamogc. 

" The policy of rendering such assistance is unquestionable. It is ac- 
knowledged to be necessary towards a colony, and must be considered 
more so in the case of a part of the United Kingdom, comprehended 
within its domestic boundeiies, where neither the land nor the popula- 
tion can continue to be useless, without being hurtful at the same time, 
and nearly in the same degree. Looking, therefore, at the proposition 
as a mere account or estimate of profit and loss, the balance is clearly in 
favour of a prompt and liberal encouragement on the part of the Legis- 
lature, to whatever tends manifestly to call into action the great powers 
and capabilities of this fine country. In every instance in whicn such 
encouragement has been afforded, even in the construction of a common 
road, the returns to the State in improved revenue have hitherto more 
than repaid the public outlay ; and viewed in this light, public assistance, 
well directed and applied with judgment and economy, is, in effect, a 
beneficial expenditure of capital, similar in kind to that which a pro- 
vident laudlord makes fgr the improvement of his estate.” 

A railway is a public work of which all experience has proved 
the signal advantages. Its ordinary effects in England, are to 
triple and even quadruple tKe former intercourse between locali- 
ties. On the Stockton and Darlington line, passengers have 
increased from 280 or 300 per week, to 2,500 ; on the Newcastle 
and Carlisle, from 343 to 1,596 ; and on the Dundee and New- 
tyle, from 4,000 to 50,000. In foreign countries* the r&ults 
are still more striking, as an instance of which it may be men- 
tioned, that the passengers on the Brussels and Antwerp Unb 
have increased from 75,000 to 1,200,000. Even to steam-vessel 
traffic, railways appear to be of great importance* the passengers 
between Hull and Selby, before the Leeds and Selby railway 
was constructed, were 32,882 \ they are since 62,105. 


• Second Report, p. S. 
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In Ireland, imfortunately, reference cannot as yet be made to 
* more than one railway undertaking in actual operation. There 
to a short Yme from Dublin to Kingstown. Without the aid of 
reduced charges, or any great saving in point of time, it has, be- 
ytind question, greatly increased intercourse. And it is eurious 
that it has not been attended with the ruinous consequences 
which were anticipated to the owners of the former conveyances. 
They are still found in greaf numbers on the celebrated “ Rock” 
road, plying for full fare, although with diminished burthens, to 
points off the direcf line to Kingstown, and they draw not a small 
profit from an entirely new 'branch of business, that of conveying 
passengers to the railway station from all quarters of the city. 

The canals and the navigation of the Shannon may be referred 
to as evidence of the practicability of greatly increasing inter- 
course. The tolls of the Grand Canal which were £24,806 in 
1822, were £40,869 in 1887. This rapid augmentation of re- 
ceipts was chiefly produced by the conveyance of valuable articles. 
The increase of trie tons of flour was from 9,805 to 28,378 ; and 
of the tons of cattle and pigs, from 10 to 1,942. The Royal 
Canal is not in an equal state of prosperity, but still it is on the 
advance, for the receipts which, in 1834 were £24,000, were 
£25,148 in 1836. The Barrow navigation is rapidly improving, 
and bidsffair shortly to realize the expectations of the projectdrs; 
we have the same account of the Newry navigation. On the Shan- 
non, the tonnage has had, from 1826 to 1836, the extraordinary 
increase of from 2,004 to 47,289. These facts as to the inland 
navigation are the more necessary to be stated, because it has 
recently been alleged, with the greatest confidence, that it is use- 
less and unprofitable, yielding scarcely what is sufficient to pay 
the expense of its attendant “repairs.”* c The Grand Canal is 
not a flourishing concern to the representatives of the persons 
who originally embarked their money in it, simply because 
it cost more than double what it should, and was soon har- 
rassed by the insane competition of the Royal Canal, set on foot 
by “ a director of the Grand Canal, who, seceding from that 
company oi^account of some trifling differences, resolved to form 
a rival company.” On the two canals, two millions of money 
were irretrievably wasted. The cost per*' mile of the Grand 
Canal, was £8,442— that of the Royal Canal £10,780 $ but both 
could easily have been kept within an expenditure of £3,800. 
Under such circumstances, inland navigation, as far at least as 
regards these canals, must have been very unproductive to the ori- 
ginal speculators. But that a good return is had for the capital 
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latterly embarked, is proved by the market price of thedebe 
tures, which is high and ort the advance. * ^ \ 

Having coAie to the conclusion, that it is expedient to intftdtxi* 
railways on an extended scale into Ireland, the commigsu>iiei^ next 
proceeded to decide on the lines i( best calculated to pfyve bene** 
ficial, and to afford the greatest return on the capital expended. 
The considerations which guide them, ar^pnoperly the amount 
of population which would be benefitted-^n^ condition of that 
population and their power to profit by the advantages of 1 * rail- 
way communication,— the industry and comparative commercial 
activity prevailing among them,-rthe comparative amount of 
traffic and number of passengers, -cthe great towns which would 
be connected by the least extent of railway, — the singular fertility 
of many of the southern districts, — their capabilities of great ana 
extensive improvement, — the facilities which they afford for the 
construction of railways, — th$ importance of connecting Dublin 
with Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Kilkenny, and with Belfast 
in the north ; and the regard that is due to the existing canal and 
river navigations. 

On these various grounds, the commissioners have convinced 
themselves, “ that the two great lines which would open the 
country in the most advantageous manner, confer the most exten- 
sive accommodation at the smallest outlay, and afford greatest 
return on capital,” would be" one taking a southern and the 
other a northern direction. . 

They describe the lines, going into details with which we do not 
feel that we ought to detain the general reader. Cork, they select 
as the southern terminus, and Belfast as the northern. They 

K se, that the main southern line should take its course to 
^borough, and that a branch should be thrown off from 
thence to Kilkenny, From Maryborough they mark out “a 
very easily traversed country,” by Thurles to Holycross, from 
which they recommend that: a second branch should be formed, 
“ which, sweeping close round the Keeper Mountains, would 
run through the rich district of the Golden Vale to Limerick, 
while die main branch continuing its course through- Cashel, and 
winding round the base of the Gallies Mountains, cfbse to Cahir, 
would pass through Mallow to Cork.” The northern line, which 
they prefer, is one that would run through Navan. From this 
they say, “ a branch might be easily carried by Kells and Virginia 
to Cavan and Enniskillen. From Navan, the main line continue 
ing its course to the north* should pass by Castleblaney to Armagh, 
and thence to Belfast.** 

If there were no interests to be regarded but those of the 
public at large, there are few, we believe, who would object to 
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this plan of an extended line of railways, the object being to 
do, in the first instance, what is best and most practical, under 
all the circumstances of the country, moral and physical. There 
are, however, local' speculations already at some maturity, 
and others no doubt in embryo ; and as a project, which aims 
at being strictly national, must unavoidedly clash with all or 
most of such ventures, there are many who are open and angry 
accusers of the railwJf commissioners. The Irish press has been 
loaded with their reclamations, and they have even contrived to 
enlist in their service some prominent journals o^ the east side of 
the channel. The systematic assailants of the government have 
given them a willing aid, siipply because the principal commis- 
sioner was Mr. Drummond, whose valuable, though unobtrusive, 
efforts to secure to Ireland the advantages of really impartial 
government, have been too remarkable, and, indeed, too signally 
triumphant, to be ever forgotten.^ The charges allege not only 
ignorance but corruption . Mr. Drummond, Colonel Burgoyne, 
Mr. Barlow, and Mr. Griffith, are represented as being only so 
many instruments of a job concocted by Mr. Mahony, the 
eminent solicitor, and to which all the facilities of legislation, and 
all the pecuniary encouragement at the command of the executive, 
are to be rendered subsidiary for that gentleman’s individual 
profit ! The grounds of this adventurous and really amusing 
calumny are worth being stated. 

Mr. Mahony has for years been engaged in railway transac- 
tions, and he was connected with some capitalists who meditated 
the formation of a South-western line. The commissioners 
sought information in all quarters ; and it appears by a letter 
from that gentleman, of the date of the 2nd of December 
1836, that, amongst others, they applied to him. What they par- 
ticularly desired was a statement*)! the facts connected with the 
south-western project. He furnished ample details, and in 
reference to a survey intended by the capitalists alluded to, wrote 
as follows: — 

“ Assuming that such a proceeding comes within the scope and intent 
of the commi^ion, my friends direct me to convey to the board their 
carn&t and respectful request that the survey so long contemplated may 
now be undertaken, with a view^jo its immediate completion under the 
direction of the commissioners, btit, of course, at the expense of the par- 
ties promoting it ; and in this view I W directed to state, that they are 
ready to pay into the hands of the commissioners the sum of one 
thousand pounds* and to render themselves accountable in any way 
satisfactory to the commissioners for any farther sums which may be 
fonnd necessary.” 
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In drawing up their report, the commissioners alluded to this 
proposition in a note couched in the following words :~ 

“ So long hick as December 1836, a body of capitalists, represented 
by Pierce Mahony, Esq., after an interview with the chief secretary, 
communicated to the commissioners a readiness to undertake any line to 
the south-west that they should recommend, and offered to contribute 
one thousand pqpnids towards making the necessary survey ; and in May, 
1838, they repeated their desire, on unde^taiidiMthat.the commissioners’ 
report would oe very shortly after presented to parliament.” 

This note does not appear in the authorized report of the 
commissioners’ proceedings, though there is little doubt that ft was 
printed in the original proof sheqjs. Mf. Mahony’s letter is 
given at length in an appendix, and it is to be presumed that 
when there was a final reading of the proofs at a meeting of all 
the commissioners, one of them referring td the appendix, sug- 
gested that the note was needless, and the rest assented at once to 
its omission, the matter not being deserving of one second's con- 
sideration. Be this as it may, the text in Mr. Mahony’s letter, 
and the commentary in fhe cancelled note, furnish tne whole 
evidence on which the commissioners are accused of corruption ! 
The miserable and really disgraceful farrago in the way of argu- 
ment by which the accusation is attempted to be sustained is not 
worth the trouble of exposure. It is merely to be referred to as 
evidence of the inconceivable rfbdacity of^the experiments which 
are sometimes tried upon the public credulity. 

If the commissioners lent themselves to a job of Mr. Mahony's, 
it must be admitted that they did it on conditions of a character 
little calculated to render it profitable. That gentleman is the 
representative of a body of wealthy persons, whom he is said to 
be anxious to allure ii^to a wholesale expenditure of capital. The 
help the commissioners lend to his designs, in the first place, is, 
a declaration that nothing but a “ general system of railways” 
should be encouraged; and- that on such a system the return 
could not be expected for some time to exceed 8J or 4 per cent. 
They will not allow his friends to take possession of “ the best 
and most productive lines.” To do this would, they say, com- 
pletely frustrate the most important objects contemplate^ in 
issuing their comqiis«||on, by opposing a bar to the future im- 
provement of the country. Thejrfhist that such an act “will 
not in any case (even to oblige Mr. Mahony] be permitted/* 
and they avow openly that it would be more advisable that no 
partial line should be sanctioned until the country* should p owes* 
withinitseif the means of undertaking the whole system to Its 
ftill extent, than at once and for ever to obstruct ana paralyse all 
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future exertions for its accomplishment by abandoning to parties 
having particular and distinct interests [such for instance as Mr. 
Mahony’s capitalists] the monopoly of some of its mtet productive 
and detached portions.’* Not contented with this opinion they 
do not hesitate to express a doubt that, “any company will be 
induced to undertake either of the great lines’* described. Their 
opinion clearly is, and they are even forward in proclaiming it, 
that the government^Boula do the work which they are accused 
of desiring to throw, as a monopoly, into the hands of Mr. Ma- 
hony’s company 4f even that company were to be the sole 
undertakers of the great li-n^s proposed, these conspiring com- 
missioners would subject their operations to a surveillance little 
contributory it must be allowed to the convenience or advantage 
of a job. rower and privileges have, they say, been conceded to 
private companies, frhich should be exercised only under the 
* direct authority of the stated or under regulations enforced by 
effective superintendence and control. As an illustration, they 
refer to rate of speed, the choice of hours for departing, the 
number of journeys performed in the day, and the charges made 
for goods and passengers, all of which are at present left at the 
discretion of the various companies. To show that discretion 
may not always be exercised with a view to public convenience, 
they point to a regulation meditated in some quarters of suspend- 
ing all intercourse by railways on Sundays 1 “ A junction of 

two lines near Birmingham might readily have been effected, and 
by that means the inconvenience and delay of transferring goods 
and passengers avoided.” The respective companies, however, 
being without control, give way to the influence of an unworthy 
jealousy, or a total indifference to the public accommodation, and 
leave the grievance unredressed. For this evil, and all the 
others, the commissioners would provide the remedy stated* 
Very anxious, confessedly, does it prove them to throw fences 
round the public rights, but we apprehend it does not supply as 
decisive evidence of their desire to further the jands of a job. 
Enough, however, — indeed more than enough, — 5§l this prepos- 
terous accusation.* 

* M. Dupin, who visited Ireland seme twenty years ago, described a job of that dny 
in the following words “ The Irish |$pators who vote VithKhe ministers, that is to 
say, almost the whole, receive as a reward thg patronage oF their respective mmicipia. 
Their creatures lire chosen forjthe subordinate offices. Their Interests ai*e religiously 
consulted, and their passions generously seconded in the discussion of all questions 
of interior administration, undertakings, and public works ; so that what is done for 
the state in the name of the general interest, is almost always directed by some 
private interest, and often turns against the interest of the community. Every ope- 
ration of this kmd is a job. It is the work of jobbers (* jdbbe&rsO. As soon as 
appears a new act for the execution of a certain project, the Irish do not Occupy 
themselves in seeing whether the thing he good in itself or not— 4hey have 
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The Economy of Railways is a portion of the Report which 
has interest for persons in all countries concerned in works of this 
description# # 

Form of Rail. The rail itself, -the chair it rest9 on, and the 
supports of the chair, have since the commencement of railways 
been subject to constant changes, and no principle as yet em- 
ployed can be confidently recommended. ^Stone blocks as well as 
tvood blocks are used as supports for the chairs, and they are 
sometimes laid transversely and sometimes longitudinally. The 
joints of the /ails are “half-lapped” as w811*as “scarfed,” and 
there are frequently plain “butting joints used. Even the dis- 
tance of the blocks nas been varied from three to four or five 
feet, and rails of increased strength substituted accordingly. In 
these and other instances there have been ^Iterations productive 
of expenses so great as materially to depreciate the value of lines 
even of very extensive traffic. 

Mode of laying. Whether stone blocks or wooden longitudinal 
sleepers are better is a question on which great difference of 
opinion exists. We believe the majority are in favour of the 
latter; but when stone is very plentiful and cheap there is a na- 
tural inclination to prefer it. Large stone blocks and heavy 
rails, supported at greater intervals than formerly, seem iioiy- 
universally admitted to be ipore economical than lighter rails 
resting on blocks at shorter distances. 

Breadth of way. The ordinary distance between the wheels 
is now from four feet and a half to five, and it is deemed expe- 
dient to extend it to six feet two inches. 

“It is dearly advantageous to reduce the friction on the axle, and the 
resistance on the rails^s much as possible, which, all other things being 
the same, will be inversely proportional to the diameter of the wheels. 
It. is also advantageous to keep the centre of gravity of the load as low 
as possible, for; from life nature of the conical figure given to the bearing 
part of the wheel, the carriages* are in a constant state of lateral oscilla- 
tion, and thej^ess the height of the centre of gravity, the less of this 
effect will be fmxkiced ; the less also will be the weal* and tear of the 
carriages, and the more easy and pleasant the motion to the passengers. 

“From the nature of the locomotive engine, its power is so grifct in 
proportion to the frietkm it has to overcome, that it is capable of drawing 
aload which (evenVith a greatly incased breadth as compared with 
common road carriages) extends 4b a very considerable lengtn ; and in 

boferehatid. that it is a job, and the sharpness of their wit is only exeitised in gftessipg 
by what local views, and secret paths, the work of iniquity has been brought about. 
Wfcat a country ! where society, corrupted by a bad government, no longer even tjjp- 
hovc in the existence of public virtue / 1 We thought we had passed the timesm 
whitb this picture' was true of our public undertakings, our governors, orjbe^cri ti- 
nker* of their acts. * 

wpu y.*— no. x, 1 * 2ht< # 
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order to reduce this length as much as possible, it is Accessary, With, the 
present breadth of way, to make the wheels run within the frame which 
supports the carriage ; the seats of the carriages are/Uheftefoie, placed 
above the periphery of the -wheel ; the load & thus dtSadvantageously 
raised, and in order not to increase the evil more than is actually' neces- 
sary, the wheels are made proportionally small, which causes a greater 
amount of friction than would be otherwise incurred, aqd gives a less 
power of overcoming the Resistance of the rail. 

, "Jffow, those inconveniences ma)* certainly be avoided, preserving the 
same carriage room (which, from its adoption on most lines, h is to be 
.presumed is found ipost convenient), by extending the breadth of bear- 
ing of the rails^ so^to L*t the wheels rttp outside the frame, instead of 
running within it. v 'i % " • 

“ This, with' ^ slightly modified form of carriage, will admit of the 
diameter of the wheats b c mg increased, thereby reducing the friction and 
increasing the power to overcome stirfap resistance, at the Bame time 
that the load itself may be reduced in height, being in this case limited 
J?y the axle of the largeiWheeJ, instead oAhe upper part of the periphery 
’ of tHc less wheel ; and wifo this reduction of height, the wear and tear ‘ 
Will be reduced, and the Smoothness and ease of the motion mci eased. 
MoreovCR, the foitc to be overcome being less, with the same load, we 
may, by retaining the power of the^engine the same, carry a greater load 
than at present with the same velocity ; or, by retaining the present 
load, carry it at & greater velocity, by increasing the diameter of the‘ 
diiving wheels of the engine; or if i* be not desirable to increase the 
velocity, the speed of the piston might he reduced, which would be a 
great practical advantage.; or* lastly, preserving the same load and velo- 
city, tne power and weight of the engine maybe made less \ and probably 
the one or the other of these cfraugenientB wtruld be adopted, according 
to the nature of the traffic on the rbaefc Thus, in passenger and mail 
transit, it might be fotmd desirable to increase velocity, whereas, in the 
carriage ot heavy goods, mineral, product ion s^&.c, it Wou^d be most 
economical to increase the load^ * * f t , 

<* There is, however, one important , jtofiijt connected,, with this innofa- 
lion which must not be overlooked, viz. that the whole qf the advantages 
pointed out apply otily to horizontal lines. Now, generally, lines of 
railway have various gradients, or inclined planes, in ascending which 
the load has to be raised in opposition to gravity ; abd the power nec$s- 
saiy to effect^ this is frequently equal to, Or exceeds, that which is em- 
ployed to overborne the friction, and Will remain the same to whatever - 
'extent fodMWHft k reduced.- ~ c 

"In oro&$ 4 therefore, to avail ffcrselves fully of the reduced friction, 
those planes which are *ot worked* by assisting poweiyrequire to be 
reduced in tbeir ' slOpes^in the same proportion os foe wheels are in- 
creased ; or othwwiae thatassisting power m applied on proportionally 
less slopes than according tq foe present practice. In other words, foe 
power of foe engine is employed & overcoming the friction of the road, 
oud in raising it up the seyena gradient* and what is gained by opehfhg 
and making the wheels run outside foe frame, applies only to 
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the former, the I# tier remUiniugjlR* same os before j and the advantage* 
of the alteration wonld b$ overstated, if this circumstance were not taken 
into considerdtidu. 

** Blit even with this deduction, the advantage is considerable, particu- 
larly as Regards the convenience it would afford the engineer in disposing 
of the several parts of the engine gear of the locomotive ; and there can 
he no doubt, if a new country* as regards railways, *that provision ought 
to be made for taking advantage of chip improved practice* and for se- 
curing uniformity of breadth. The only question is, therefore, what ihfct 
breadth should be ? The frames of the present pavrfogSS toe about silt 
feet in width ; without, therefore, interfering with. the convenience of the 
present coaches, or by only contracting their ^breadth a vary little, the' 
wheels might be made to run outside 4he frame, "by kujffasing the pry- , 
sent distance of the lines to six feet two inches. This would sllbw of * 
wheels of four or five feet in diameter, which would reduce the amount 
of friction in the proportion of ten to seven ; a greater distance, as seven 
feet, would allow, perhaps, wheels of sj^-Oind-a-half bf seven feet in diame- 
ter, w Inch would* reduce the fraction by ntfurly one-half ; but it is question- 
able whether the distances should be so far extended an8 enforced as a 
part of a general system, pafticularly when it ig considered that the more 
the fiiction is reduced, the greater will be the proportional impediment 
presented by the gradients on the, line*" 

* 

All points considered, the commissioners recommend an uni- 
form distance . of “ railway lines for Ireldnfl. of six feet two • 
inches, which will have the. effect of greatly reducing the friction, 
while, by lowering the centre of gravity oi the loach the present 
7 vibratory motion of die carriage will be greatly diminished, and, 
consequently, also, the wear and tear ol both the carriages and 
the JinO of way; advantages which, it is to be presumed, will be 
cheaply purchased by a small addition to the first outlay/* 

Effect of Curves* It does not appear that curves are so 
injurious tq the working of a railway as might be supposed, but, 
at the same Urn** it«is desirable to employ them as little as pos- 
sible, and to form them, wherf necessary, efr the largest practicable 
radius. A curve on the Boston and Leigh railway, of a quarter 
of a milej'adius, is subjected, nearly every day, to the action of a 
train moving, in order to surmount an inclination, at the maxi- 
mum velocity (thirty miles, per hour), and no adddfettt haslfever 
happened from it# though tne wfer and tear of wheels and axles 
is veiy perceptible. The effects have been found similar in 
various other instances. * # 

Absorbed Power . The power lost in patting a # train lrfmotum 
is found tq be nearly one-third of the whole ; and hence tbfif# k 
un >hvious economy in conveying goods and passengers in the 
largest possible masses. The relative expenditure of stdfln 
pntyesr per ton per mile, is nearly six times greater for k tead>f 
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ten tons than for one of 100. To this ascertained fact, the com- 
missioners refer as a convincing proof of the necessity of a large 
and uniform traffic in every railway undertaking, ancrthe ruinous 
consequences which must follow from allowing rival lines, or such 
as shall divide between them the traffic, the whole of which is so 
essentia], if even adequate, to the maintenance of either. 

Gradients . A gradient is generally understood to be a slope 
of small inclination, up whidh a train may be taken (with, of 
course, diminished velocity) without assisting power. The effect 
of a gradient in retarding a load varies with the amount of the 
load, the dimensions of the engine, and the degree of inclination. 
The steam power necessary to overcome a resistance of sloth of a 
load, is expressed by itatli of the same when the gross load 
amounts to 100 tonp, and by # lth when the load is fifty tons. 
While, therefore, the power of traction is doubled in ascending 
a gradient of one in 280, the requisite steam power will only be 
increased about one-third with 100 tons, and by little more than 
one-fourth with fifty tons. In cases, v therefore, where only a 
moderate traffic is to be expected, an expense of great excava- 
tions and embankments, indispensable when the traffic is more 
extensive, may be avoided. 

Cost of Railways . What is called a “ proved” estimate, is 
one submitted, on what is deeded sufficient authority, to a 
parliamentary committee. That the “proved” estimate is 
frequently a most fallacious guide, is strikingly exhibited in the 
following comparative statement, published in January 1837, by 
the directors of the London and Birmingham railway: — 


Land and compensation - 
Contract works for forming the road 
Rails, chairs, blocks, sleepers, *\nd 
incidental charges 

Buildings, locomotive engines, car-' 
riages, waggons, &c. - 
Expenses of Act of Incorporation 
Law G proceedings, &c. 

Conveyancing - 
Engineering and surveying 
Direction - 4 * 

Office charges, salaries, 

Printing and advertisements » 
.Sundries - 

ana 


Actual Cost, 
£ £ 

* 506,000 
2,146,068 

693,822 

408,236 

72,869 
12,000 
$3,800 
127,100 <■ 

13,300 

27,515 

4,800 

10,600 

321,984 


Estimate. 

£ 

250,000 

1,703,830 

366,977 

80,000 


99,193 


4,076,610 2,500,000 
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This exhibits an excess amounting to £1,576,600 ! # Estimates 
of forty-eight railways were last year laid before parliament* * 
The unitea length of the railways proposed to be constructed 
was 1228 miles, and the estimated cost, £19,852,726, averaging 
£15,695 per mile. Jftdging from experience, however, the 
expense will not fall short of £20,000 per mile ; and there have 
been instants of the outlay upon railway construction having 
ieached even to £40,000. Tne # sources of this extravagant 
expenditure are, 1st, parliamentary disbursements, which some- 
times amount 4o £1000 per mile, even on long lines; 2ndly, the 
enormous demands of proprietors dflands and tenements for com- 
pensation; Srdly, the great outlay attendant upop running termini 
far into towns, and sometimes carrying lines through towns ; and* 
lastly, the prodigality of engineers in their efforts in many in* 
stances to arrive at a needless mechanical perfection. The most 
formidable of these impediments are clearly within* the power of 
parliamentary regulation ; and, everything duly considered, the 
commissioners are of opinion that the expenses of the proposed 
lines in Ireland may be brought as low as £10,000 or £12,000 
per mile, at which rate of outlay there is no doubt that they 
would afford a fair immediate return to the capitalist, with a great 
prospect of future advantage. At £10,000 per mile, the average 
profit on the main trunk would be 5.18 per cent.; at £12,000, 
4.32 per cent. ; and at a mean charge of £1 1,000, 4.75 per cent. 
There would be a reduced profit on branches ; but it is to be 
observed, that the estimate of increase on the passenger traffic 
taken by the commissioners is very low, being only 100 percent, 
on the principal class of passengers, f and fifty per cent, on the 
secondary. All through the report there is evidence of a desire 
to be rather under tlfe mark than over it ; and we do not think 
that this is more discernible in any instance than that of the 
assumed profits of an extended line of railway. 

The commissioners view the propdsed southern line ^ with 
reference to its effects on continental as well as British inter- 
course with America. The southern and western harbours of 
Ireland are not only nearer to America in geographical position 
than any other European ports, but more favourably situated as 
far as regards wiifds and the currents of the Atlantic.^ Of these 
harbours, the commissioners regard Cork either as being, under 
existing circumstances, most accessible by railways, or as uniting 
most of those advantages Which ought to belong to an appointed 

* It would appear, indeed, that the excess was much larger, for, according a 
later statement the actual cost was £4,500,000. 

f The first Class of passengers is supposed to be those for whom railroads would 
be s" direct, the second for whom they would be an indirect, accommodation, , , 
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plaqe of general call ; and they recommend that no other mea- 
sures be taken, in the first instance, with regard to establishing 
a western port, than such as may be necessary to improve, to the 
highest degree, the means of communicating with that city. 
They are of opinion that, “ by the construction of the best lines 
of railway between London and Dublin, and Dublin and Cork, 
the latter being established as the fixed port of eitibarkation, a 
more certain, expeditious, arid convenient, if not cheaper, com 
munication, would be effected between Great Britain and 
America, than by any other instrumentality. Bristol possesses 
advantages, but they are paitial, and there are circumstances 
which might induce many vessels from that port to touch at 
Cork. 

We may, then (they add), safely urge the construction of 
these railways as a consideration of national importance quite 
independent of the amount of direct profit from increased busi- 
ness which the intercourse thus created is likely to produce. “ We 
have reason, moreover, to believe that die policy of adopting the 
greatest degree of improvement of which such undertakings are 
susceptible, is not to be estimated by the simple calculations of 
the manner in which the intercourse between Great Britain and 
North America might be carried on. We know that it is a 
question of doubt still pending, whether Havre or some other 
place in France, or a port of the British empire, shall heneforth 
become one of general resort for the business to America, of a 
great part of the continent of Europe : and a favourable result 
for our own country can only be obtained by the establishment 
of facilities manifestly superior to those of Havre or other French 
porta ” 

Our attention is next challenged by an “ inouiry into the 
practicability of a steam navigation to America, Before the 
report issued from the press, the great problem was solved ; but 
it is calculated to give confidence in the sound judgment and 
extensive intelligence which the commissioners brought to the 
discliarge of the important duties which devolved upon them, 
that before ..they could borrow any light from experience, they 
reooVded their firm and deliberate opinion, as the result of the 
mpst careful and anxious inquiries, that *• a transatlantic navi- 
gation by steam between Great Britain and America is practica- 
ble and that they assumed the possibility of the return voyage 
being performed in fourteen, and the out voyage in sixteen days.* 


« * U appear* that the larger the steam vessel, the greater (all other things being 
the same) is her capability for speed and length of voyage. In fuel a great additional 
expenditure may take piaee, with a very disproportionate augmentation of speed : to 
increase the speed, in Slot, one^etyAM, requires pa additional consumption of fuel of 

ft 
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There is a section “ on the most rapid communication between 
London and Dublin.” It appears that there would be little more 
than four tours difference between the longest and shortest course* 
that could be adopted. By a construction of new railways, the 
passage to Dublin could be effected via Holyhead in seventeen 
hours fifty-three minutes. By Liverpool, it would require 
twenty-twojhours seventeen minutes, the travelling being at a 
♦very high rapidity. By Orroe’s Bay, the time would be nineteen 
hours thirty-seven minutes ; by Port Dynllaen, about eighteen 
hours; and by Fishguard, nineteen hours fifty-five minutes and 
a half. It is observed, that a ling jhrouch miles would produce 
very little accession of business ti^Wales nself ; and it is suggested 
that as it is not to be expected that such a project can be carried 
into execution without aid from the public, “it will probably be 
best to effect it by direct government agertcy.” We cannot help 
noticing here an intimation relative to the London and Liverpool 
railway, which has recently been made public. The whole line 
was open on the 17th of last month, and a change advantageous 
to the intercourse witfi Dublin was naturally expected. An 
alteration has taken place, but it is one which retards till 11 
the dispatch of the mail, which previously took place at 9 a. m. 
No explanation has been given more satisfactory than that the 
directors have thought proper to depart from their contract with 
the Post Office ! A more striking proof of the necessity of that 
control to which the commissioners would subject the managers 
of all railways, could not possibly be furnished. 

We hasten to the conclusion of the report, which contains 
“the suggestions and recommendations as to the extent of public 
aid which it might be advisable to afford, the manner in which 
it might be given, ^.nd under what regulations,” The grounds 
have already been stated on which the commissioners object to 
partial or detached undertakings. Their earnest recommenda- 
tion is, “that every effort.be made to .combine into one interest, 
and under one management and control, the whole of the 


Of le-Jburtht Theoretical principles led the commissioners to this* important conclu- 
sion, and an experiment on one of the government steamers, whxdi they suggested 
to the Admiralty, fully confirmed it. A lettei fiom Mr. Peter Barlow; written from 
Woolwich, gives theftletlils “ We found,” he says, " the pressure of the ste,i m m 
the boiler, by the steam guage, four pounds per inch ; and by the usual trial, ascer- 
tained the mean speed per hour to be 8.42 miles. The steam was theu reduced to 
one-and-A-half pound per square Inch, a* shewn by the same gauge, and the mean 
speed found as before was 8.46 per hour. The result is certainly extraordinary. I 
anticipated a redaction of the speed, but less in proportion than the red u’ctftm of the 
fuel. We found, however* no change of speed, or, if any, in favour of the lower 
pressure. Everything was satisfactorily conducted. The time was taken t% two 
persons independently, and hjr. Ewart attended the steam guage and the manage- < 
mpntbfthe»re,*» 
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southern system of intcrcommun^pation between Dublin and 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Kilkenny; and that the northern 
line by Navan — to Armagh, at least, — be treated a&ording to 
the same principle, and considered as one concern.” If a body 
of capitalists be found ready to undertake either of these great 
works, as a whole, they assume that the general feeling of the 
legislature and the country will be to leave the exeffution of it, 
as little fettered as possible bylrestriction, to the management of 
private enterprize; and, in addition to this, it would (they say) 
be just and advisable f to relieve them from all needless expenses, 
to which, otherwise, in the existing state of the law, they would 
be liable. With this view, they recommend particularly that 
the act of parliament be granted free of any charge, as a public 
measure ; that a modp of determining the amounts to be paid 
in compensation for land, and damages, be adopted on principles 
more fixed and independent of private or local bias than the 
present practice; and that some general enactment be provided, 
authorizing, to a certain extent, alterations of obvious utility, to 
be introduced in the original plan, without the costly expedient 
of resorting in every case to parliament for a new or amended 
act. Entertaining, however, well-founded doubts whether any 
company will be induced to undertake either of these great lines, 
they express a hope that assistance may be expected from the 
slate. They do not enter minutely into the precise form and 
amount of the aid, but they offer the following suggestions : — 

“ 1st, That government should advance by way of loan a considerable 
proportion of the amount of the estimates, at the lowest rate of interest, 
and on the easiest terms of repayment, to be secured by a mortgage of 
the works. We think that many landholders may also he found to sub- 
sciibe towards carrying into effect an object whichf in addition to its im- 
portance as a national concern, cannot fail to benefit and improve their 
own properties. 

" As a farther assistance in filling the subscriptions, perhaps powers 
might be given to the counties interested, as well os to corporate towns, 
to become shareholders to certain amounts; the government in such 
case advancing the money on the security of presentments in the usual 
manner, and the return on such shares being available for the reduction 
of the county or other rates. A provision, however, will be necessary in 
this case to ensure the cooperation of the whole of the districts interested, 
— the approval of a certain majority having been obtained. 

" If tnese means be rejected, or fail to produce sufficient subscriptions to 
insure, in the first instance, the execution of the entire system, we would 
suggest* that the work might still be allowed to go forward, beginning at 
Dublin, or other fixed terminus, to any other determinate point, such por- 
tion^ however, not to be considered an integral line, but only as a part of 
the general system, and to be continued from that point towards the ulti- 
mate intended termini of the several lines and branches, as new snbscrip- 
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tious continue to be received. TShe subscribers to these continuations 
should be entitled to oil the privileges and advantages arising from the 
whole portion 4>f the line already executed from jhe date of the payment 
of their respective subscriptions equitably estimated, according to the time 
when each subscription shalLbe made. 

“3rd, We would farther venture to suggest that the government should 
undertake either or both of the proposed combined lines on the applica- 
tion of the v counties interested; the outlay to be repaid by small instal- 
ments, at the lowest admissible rate of inmost, ana under the provision 
that in the event of the returns not paying the# stipulated amount of 
interest, the counties shall supply the deficit by preseiftmenls." 

The sound doctrine as to the ceursc a government ought to 
take with regard to works of this character, iaf we think, plain 
enough. They ought not to be rivals of private speculators, who are 
ready to risk their own money, and to engage their own anxieties, 
on such undertakings. Instead of discouraging individual enter- 
prise, they ought to use all legitimate means of stimulating it 
into wholesome activity. #With this view they should certainly 
provide all the facilities recommended by the commissioners, and 
if need be, go the farther length of making advances of money 
without any condition whatever of repayment, either in principal 
or interest. To absolutely bestow upon a great national under- 
taking £25 for every £100 cqptributed by private undertakers, 
would, if the work could not be carried to completion by other 
means, be a proceeding wise in itself, and consistent with every 
precept of true political economy. 

A government may advantageously for the community be the 
sole operators themselves in a certain case, and accordingly we 
find the Belgian executive engaged most successfully in extending 
a ^system of railways intended to embrace the whole kingdom. 
They occupy the place of a company of private adventurers, 
trading no doubt upofl the public revenue, but doing so for the 
public advantage alone. We do not know what better our govern- 
ment could do than imitate their example. That a government must 
unavoidably be unthrifty superintenclants of public works, is a no- 
tion we suspect that had better foundation in the good old times 
of Toryism than at present. No one, perhaps, can as yet %ay 
who, in ordinary probability, are to be the occupants of Downing- 
street for the'next five years, or, even the next five months ; but# 
every one must know that Downing-street is now penetrable by 
public opinion, and that all within must bow to# its authority* 
The days of official jobbing are in truth gone by, and every pub- 
lic man, whether a Whig or Conservative be the minister, must^ 
henceforward* be prepared to render an- account of his steward- 
ship, even at an hour’s warning. We believe there are at t 
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present many official departments in which business is con- 
ducted with exemplary care and economy, and we cannot see 
anything to make us despair of the exercise of similar virtues in 
the appropriation of a government fund to be dedicated to rail- 
roads. There would, to be sure, be* something to be feared 
from the lapses of delegated authority the government could 
only work by subordinate officers ; — but is there not the same 
objection to any plan of fiperation undertaken by a private 
company i What is the difference between any set of servants 
ordinarily appointed for the execution of a given 4nty by the go- 
vernment, and any s$t of the* usual functionaries selected for the 
performance of a similar trust by any other body of employers? 
Of the two authorities indeed — a responsible executive and a scat- 
tered body of proprietors, — we think the former have the greater 
chance of being well and faithfully served. In short, there can 
be no reasonable objection to a management of railways under- 
taken by the government; and wherever the result, as far as 
regards profit, is at all doubtful, their agency ought to be pre- 
ferred. In the case under consideration, nearly the lowest rate 
of interest for capital is that which is, according to the commis- 
sioners, to be calculated upon for some time. Supposing it should 
turn out in the end to be only half that interest, and the govern- 
ment were the undertakers, no individual in the whole country 
could suffer a perceptible injury, and the public at large would 
have their compensation in the realization of an undoubted 
national benefit.* 

We know with what jealousy many well-meaning Englishmen 
regard advances of all kinds for the use of Ireland. We have 
taken occasion already to record the discontent of the representa- 
tive of an English constituency, who, on hearing of some prof*p- 
sition for the pecuniary accommodation of the Irish parsons, 
stood up in his place, and protested against the unreasonableness 
of making England “ always a milch cow for ^Ireland.” The in- 
struction that such politicians receive from the Quarterly /fe- 
view is, that, “ articles of British and Foreign produce consumed 
in Ireland, , either pay no tax at all, or taxes considerably lower 


* Some interesting calculations ha*e been made by the French engineers os to the 
1 advantage to the public, compared with that to the shareholders, arising from the 
opening of canals. It has been calculated by M. Vallec, principal engineer of the 
Canal du (Ten/re, in prance, that if a company executed that canal, that company 
wouidonly leceivcfon a comparison of its costs and receipts, 8 per cent, on the sum ex- 
pended in its construction, whilst France receives by the increase of the national re- 
venue hum to 15 per cent, on that undertaking. See an excellent article on 
"Slate Labour in Irekutd> published ip the last number of the British and Foreign 
Review* To the writer of that article we have reason to know that Ireland is in- 
debted for many tracts of great ability and usefulness. 
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than those to which they are subject in the sister island — the 
fact being, that all articles ot foreign produce pay exactly the, 
same taxes Jh both countries, and all articles of British produce, 
with two or three trifling exceptions.* The Quarterly Review 
besides acquaints these ^gentlemen, that “ rack-rents and tithes 
are collected in Ireland by a soldiery paid by English taxes;” — the 
fact being, ttait all the soldiery in Ireland, and all other servants 
of the public quartered in that ccftmtry on the public revenue, 
are paid out ot Irish taxes. The Tones assures such speculators, 
that M the whole revenue of Ireland is nof to satisfy the 
claims of the public creditor who* lent Jus money before the 
union the fact being, that th<* said revenue, properly reck- 
oned, is four or five times the alleged aufount. And Mr, 
Coleridge, whose dicta on all subjects have^becu deemed impor- 
tant enough to be put into a book, adds his quota of disparage- 
ment, by declaring, that England never received one particle 
of advantage from her connexion with Ireland — the fact being, 
that Ireland supplies t^e English manufacturers with their 
nearest and best market, to say nothing at all of absentee remit- 
tances, of supplies of revenue annually sent to the British 
exchequer, and of contingents of hone and sinew contributed in 
time of war. We can hardly wonder at the errors of men having 
for their guide such 66 best possible instructors and if their 
very natural prejudices left them in a temper to entertain the 
claims of Ireland to aid in all shapes, with much greater serenity 
than ought, under existing circumstances, to be expected, it 
would be our duty to embrace the present opportunity of endea- 
vouring again to exhibit what England owes Ireland on grounds 
of plain retribution , as well as the most obvious personal 
interest, • 

It is often said, in general terms, that Ireland has been mis- 
governed by England, but a few of the details should always be 
present to the minds of just" Englishmeh. First of all, Ireland 
was originally invaded by England, and reduced to English 
power by a tyranny which maae scarcely the least distinction 
between a native inhabitant and a beast of prey. Secondly, con- 
fiscation was carried on from age to age, until eleven- twelfths of 
the whole territory tfere transferred from the original possessors, 
and bestowed upon English adventurers. Even the recognized 
law of nations was, according to the admission of an obsequious 
instrument of English power, Lord Clare, violated by this pro- 

* Bricks, soap, and post horses, are subject to no duty in T relabel, and Iri*b%liis- 
key hag the benefit of a educed duty when consumed at ham. In all other redpaots 
the Irish Excise duties are the same as the English. The Customs* duties are with- 
out a sitigte exceptiontlie same in both countries. 
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cess, for, agreeably to that law, the inhabitants had a right to the 
lands enjoyed by them from time immemorial, though the coun- 
try itself had been attached as a province to the BritiSh empire, — 
a right which would assuredly have been respected “if the wars 
had been waged against a foreign enemy Thirdly, it was for 
centuries a settled rule of government, under the English sway, 
from which there was scarcely^ ever a departure, that 1 no Irishman, 
whatever, should enjoy any *sort of power or authority in hfe 
native country ; latterly, the policy was changed into a spoliation 
and persecution of the many for the benefit of the few. Fourthly, 
commerce was permitted td the Irish to the extent, and no 
farther, to which it was not supposed capable of interfering with 
the trade of Euglknd. Lord Strafford, in 1636, made a report 
to the king and council, of which we have the following descrip- 
tion in one of his published letters : — “ That there was little or 
no manufacture among them, but some small beginnings 
towards a clothing trade, which I had , and so should still, dis- 
courage all 1 could , unless otherwise directed by his majesty and 
their lordships; in regard it would trench not; only on the 
clothing of England, being our staple commodity; so as if they 
should manufacture their own wool, which grew to very great 
quantities, we should not only lose the profit we made now by 
indressing their wools, but his majesty loses extremely by his 
customs, and, in conclusion, it might be feared they might beat 
us out of the trade itself by underselling, in which they were able 
to do” Sir William Temple, in communicating, in 1673, with 
the Lord Lieutenant on the trade of Ireland, observed that, 
“ regard must be had to those points wherein the trade of Ire- 
land comes to interfere with any main branch of the trade of 
Englaud, in which case the encouragement of such trade ought 
to be either declined or moderated, and so give way to the trade 
of England.” In 1 698 the English lords presented an address 
to William the Third, setting forth : — 

“ That the growing manufacture of cloth in Ireland, both by the 
cheapness of all sorts of necessaries of life, and the goodness of materials 
for making all manner of cloth, doth invite bis subjects of England, with 
their families and servants, to leave their habitations to settle there, to the 
increase of the woollen manufacture in Ireland, which makes bis loyal 
subjects in this kingdom very apprehensive, that the farther growth of it 
may greatly prejudice the said manufacture here; and praying that his 
Majesty would b^pleased, in the most public and effectual way that may 
be, to declare to all his subjects of Ireland, that the growth and increase 
of the woollen Manufacture there, hath long, and will fie ever, looked opott 
with great jealousy by all his subjects of this kingdom,'* 


*«Lord Clare’s speech^ delivered cm the question of the Union, Feb. 10, 1800, 
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Shortly, after, in the same* year, the Commons presented a 
similar address, and his Majesty's answer was in these words: — * 

u Gentleman, 1 will do all in my power to discourage the woollen ma- 
nufacture of Ireland/' 

His Majesty lost littlAime in fulfilling his promise, for an act 
was passed, (10 & 11, W. Ill, c. 10.), prohibiting the exportation 
of wool, yarn* new drapery, or old grapery, from Ireland, to any 
dlher place but England, on pain of forfeiting ship and cargo, 
and £500 for every offence ; no acquittal in Ireland being al- 
lowed to be a bar to a prosecution in England. At this period, 
the duties upon woollen goods imported from Ireland into Eng- 
land, were, in effect, altogether prohibitory, apd the permission 
to Ireland to export such manufactures to Eifgland, was, there- 
fore, a pure mockery. • 

5. An act in the reign of Anne* permitted Ireland to export 
clothing and accoutrements to certain regiments* in the West 
Indies, but a subsequent act interdicted the importation of all 
woollens whatever into these colonies, except they were taken on 
board in England, subject, of course, to a duty which rendered 
them prohibited articles. 

6. Acts of the 3d and 5th of George I, had for their object 
the more effectual suppression of the woollen manufactures of Ire- 
land. It being, however, ascertained in the 5th year of George 
II, that they still found their way into foreign countries, an act 
was passed, appointing three ships of war of the sixth rate, and 
eight or more other armed vessels, to cruize off the coast of Ire- 
land, with orders to take or seize all vessels laden with any woollen 
manufactures from Ireland. 

7. By the 9th G. II, c. 12, the importation of glass into Ire- 
land, from any place* but England, and the exportation of it to 
any place whatever, prohibited on pain of forfeiture of ship 
and cargo, and a penalty of JOs. for every pound weight of the 
material on board, or on shore, which penalty was to affect the 
master and every person aiding or assisting in the lvork. At this 
time, kelp, which was the most useful ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of crown glass, was supplied to England by Ireland. # 

8. An act in the spme reign declared all hops imported into 
Ireland, except Trom Britain, where there was an excessive 
export duty, should be burned, and the ship landing them for- 
feited. 

9. In the speech of the Lords Justices to the Irish Parliament 
in 1698, it was noticed, that the woollen manufacture shouldbe 
suppressed, as being “ the settled staple trade of England hut 
a pledge was given, of course by the authority of the crown, that 
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the linen and hempen manufacture should be encouraged w as 
1 consistent with the trade of England.*' In the reigns of George 
I and II, however, various acts were passed, by wnich English 
linens, lawns, cambric, and towelling, were released from the 
duties of importation in Ireland, it being considered equitable, 
notwithstanding the pledge of 1698, to make Ireland pay this 
price for a privilege she received of exporting her linen manufac- 
tures directly to uie plantations. In the 23d of George II, the 
Irish Parliament granted certain bounties on the exportation of 
sail-cloth. This was a measure quite in conformity with the 
pledge of 1698, yet it was fttimediately followed by an act, im- 
posing an English import- ditty of equal amount; and, after- 
wards, by another~*granting a bounty to the English manufacturer 
on sail-cloth exported to Ireland ! William III lived four years 
after 1698, but never passed one law to redeem the pledge. 

10. The 2nd of George II, c. 2, imposed duties on all silk 
manufactures, except British or East Indian ; the 11th, c. 1, im- 
posed duties on all stuffs called Romale, and on all cotton manu- 
factures except British; the 21st, c. 1, prohibited the importa- 
tion of gold and silver lace, except British; the > 23d, c. 2, 
imposed duties on all velvets except British, and the 83d, c. 1, 
imposed a duty on-all paper except British. 

11. The 13th and 14th of George III, imposed a duty of five 
per cent, on various goods and manufactures, not the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of Great Britain ; another act of the 
same reign imposed a duty on herrings not British ; and ano- 
ther on flour imported, except British. All these acts were 
productive of disastrous effects upon Irish commerce, especially 
in the articles of silk, cotton, and paper. It was given in evi- 
dence before the Irish Parliament in 1784; that there Were eight 
hundred looms at work in Dublin at the time of the passing of 
the silk act, and that in thirty-six years afterwards, there w6re . 
only fifty. An act as late as 1784^ subjected gloves, tabinets, 
silk handkerchiefs, stockings, leather manufactures, printed linens, 
and an endless variety of articles of Irish fabric, then unequalled 
in tjie excellence of their quality, to an export duty of sixty-five 
per cent, while similar articles of British manufacture were sub- 
ject to a duty only of ten per cent. It is curious even that the 
products of the Irish field were subject to a capricious and tyran- 
nical proscription, for there is an act of th£ English Parliament, 
which declared the exportation from Ireland of black cattle or 
sheep « a common nuiSanee,” and prohibited the same a perpe- 
tually.” There is another which was ^directed agaibsMmtter 
and cheese. And it has been noted, that when England, by 
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these means, depressed the. provision trade of Ireland in the home 
market, and created a foreign demand, she took care, by an order % 
in council, tcf lay an embargo on the exportation of Irish provi- 
sions, on pretence of “ preventing the enemies of Great Britain 
from being supplied therewith.” There are really evidences 
on record, of a desire to do wholly gratuitous injury to Ireland* 
Spenser recommended the destruction of the harvests, in order 
to exterminate the population byliunger. In Boulter’s time, 
the same end was particularly sought, by permitting the French 
to recruit their^rmies in Ireland. And the!*e # was not shame or 
decency enough in Sir Joseph Yorke, evgn in the nineteenth 
century, to prevent the atrocious avowal, that good would result 
to the empire, if the victim of six centuries ofMnore than Egyp- 
tian oppression, were buried in the abyss of Atlantic for four- 
and-twenty hours ! 

12. There is one other characteristic feature oft the English 
policy, which we should mention under this head. It is well 
known that Ireland was formerly a very wooded country. A 
great plenty of wood is favourable to the manufacture of the 
best description of iron, and, accordingly, in Sir William Pettys 
time, (about 160 years ago), there were, amongst a population, 
scarcely the one-seventh of the present, 6,600 forges or smelting 
houses, or, as he thought, rather one-fifth more. — This having 
been observed, all encouragement was given to the destruction 
of the timber, and clauses were introduced into leases granted 
by the absentee proprietors, requiring the tenants to use nothing 
for fuel but timber. A scarcity of the article soon ensued, and 
the Irish Parliament, (10th of William), passed an act to encour- 
age the growth of timber. This act was virtually repealed by a 
statute of Anne, which remitted certain penalties to such persons 
as had incurred them under the former law, and had not then 
paid them. It was ‘formally, so by an >act of George I, which 
acknowledged that the penalties of the original statute had not 
proved effectual. 

Some restraint was imposed upon the monopolizing legislation 
of England by the right to free trade effected in # 1779. Her 
hirelings, however, were still in the Irish executive and 1 the 
Irish parliament j«an8 they had obtained such sway in 1784, as , 
to negative anamendment to a resolution for an address to the 
lord-lieutenant, couched in these words 

"And to entreat his excellency to take into his serious consider lion 
ike distressed state of the manufactures of this country and to 
him'rf^the confidence we place in Ins wisdom to lay the same fully l^p- 
fore^hit ^najesty's ministers in England, and co-operate with them in 
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forming a more liberal arrangement of commercial intercourse between 
.Great Britain and Ireland, on the brftad basis of reciprocal advantage.” 

Such was the commercial policy of England towards Ireland, 
of which Mr. Pitt gave a pithy and memorable summary in 
1785, during the discussion of the commercial propositions, when 
he said, that the object had been “to render Ireland wholly 
subservient to the interests and views of Great Brkain.”* That 
minister, to be sure, boasted, on the occasion referred to, that 
there had been a relaxation of this cruel policy, and he affected 
to be desirous tq^nfiake the amends more generops and decisive. 
Hia reasons for his propositions, however, unfortunately revealed 
their futility, according to the construction" put upon them by 
Mr. Fox. “ Tb? house had been told,” said that right honour- 
able gentleman, “that the propositions were such as England 
might gladly accede to. Why? Because they give Ireland 
nothing bu^., what it has before. Because Ireland can’t rival 
you. Because Ireland is poor and feeble. And because Ireland 
must remain so, if not for ever<> at least for a considerable time.' 9 f 

In surveying the past conduct of England to Ireland, it would 
be leaving out the character of Hamlet in the drama of the 
Prince of Denmark, to overlook the effects on national wealth 
of the penal code which doomed the great bulk of the population 
to poverty and ignorance, prescribing limits to industry, and 
making education a crime. 

We cannot recognize in the Union, on the terms on which it 
lias been effected, or, at least, in the way in which its provisions 
have been carried out, anything but an aggravation of all former 
injustice. The Union was not sought for by the Irish people, 
nor wanted by the Irish people. It was purely the creation of 
the unfounded fears produced in the mind ef the English minister 
by the successful efforts of the Irish parliament to shake off the 
more odious and intolerable of the fetters by which it was bound 
before 1779. Absenteeism, for centuries the bane of Ireland, 
was confirmed and strengthened in all its powers of producing 
neglect and working mischief, by the Union. The act of union 
was, indeed, in one view of it, an agt for legalizing and perpetu- 
ating absenteeism. The very instincts of the Irish people neces- 
sarily recoiled from it, for this and many Weighty reasons besides. 
Never was the repugnance of a nation, according^ Lord Grey, 
more unequivocally agd emphatically expressed, uian was that of 
the Irish people to tins act. Seven hundred and seven thousand 
men, out of an adult population whose total could nothe 
§00,000, petitioned against it, and only 3000 for it, ifcany of 

t Ibid m. 


Stockdale’s Debates, vol, i. p. 289. 
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whom only prayed that the measure should be considered* 
Twenty-seven was the numbed of the counties engaged in active, 
resistance. ^Dublin and all the towns of the least importance 
co-operated Of 300 men professing to l>e the representatives 
of the people, 120 strenuously opposed the measure. The ma- 
jority was composed of a band of which 116 were placemen, 
including geperals on the static without one foot or land in 
Ireland. To make up this majority, means were resorted to 
unheard of in the annals of parliament; for not only were 
recusant members, without ope exception, deprived of all em- 
ployments the$ happened to hold^ Jbut the surrender of sixty- 
tliree seats was effected between oije sessidh and another. “ In 
fact,” said Lord Grey, “ the nation is nearly uymimous, and this 

f jreat majority is composed, not of fanatics, bigots, or jacobins, 
nit of the most respectable of every class*in the community.” 

The terms of an incorporation effected under these circum- 
stances, if not generous, should, at least, have befcn equitable. 
This was declared in all forms of speech in 1800 ; anil if we look 
into the articles of the ‘ f treaty,” as it is called, we shall find 
many instances in which the deed was reconciled with the pro- 
fession. No one fairly construing its stipulations, can, for 
example, allege, that in the great concern of taxation, they 
proposed anv course inconsistent with justice or fair dealing. 
They laid down two fundamental principles for the govern- 
ment of the exchequer : — indemnity (as it may be termed) 
for the past, and security for the future ; indemnity apply- 
ing to all the pecuniary responsibilities incurred previously 
to the incorporation; and security, giving a guarantee that 
such portion of the future responsibilities as might fall upon 
the weaker country, should be scrupulously proportioned 
to her resources. "What were the past responsibilities in 
1800 ? Ireland's shqre was £26,000,000, and Great Britain’s 
£420,000,000; one demanding an annual separate payment 
of one million, and the other an annual separate payment (let 
us say, for the sake of round numbers) of sixteen millions. The 
question cannot now arise, whether Ireland was fairly called 
upon before 1800 to pay any portion of the British debt. Sjuch 
a topic was not even glanced at during the discussions upon the 
u treaty and if it were, it could easily have been disposed of 
by a reference to those ages of oppression and plunder which 
wei*e delicately called u times of subserviency to the interests 
and views of Britain,” by Mr. Pitt, and to the law of Bnglfnd, 
which entitled even well-governed and tenderly cherished colo* 

* 1 *or& Orey’j speech, Parliamentary History, vol. xxxv# pp. 57 to 72. 
t An Act of the 18th of George the Third. 
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nies to the application of their revenues to their own uses. ^ But 
^ie matter was not made the subject even of a whisper during a 
debate; and, at all events, the “treaty” binds England to a 
separate levy of taxes for the payment of her own debt, amount- 
ing to £420,000,000. Is there now a separate taxation for that 
purpose ? It should amount to £16,000,000 a-year: is Britain 
subjected to a separate taxation to that extent ? Certainly not, 
or to one-half its amount. • The British window tax is nojv 
reduced to £1,258,000 a-year; the servant tax to £201,000; 
the carriage tax Jo £44 1,000; the post-horse tax to £222,000; 
&nd the whole of the assessed taxes to about £2,800,000. The 
brick and soap taxes produce £968,000. There is a land tax, 
but some set-off for it is to be found in the revenues still raised 
in Ireland by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, or the 
produce of their sales, which has been converted altogether to 
British purposes. The duty on a gallon of gin is higher than 
that on a gallon of whiskey, and there are some small inequalities 
in stamps. Putting all items together, they may reach to 
£6,000,000; but the “treaty” pleoged Britain to £16,000,000 
of separate taxation. How was it released from this engagement? 
How could it be released by any means intelligible to common 
sense or reconcilable to common honesty, but by a sweeping 
awav of the £420,000,000, every shilling of which is now as 
settled an incumbrance on the industry of tbe people as it was in 
1800. Without a union, Ireland had no participation in tl*e 
liability of the English debt ; with a union, she has share and 
share alike in that debt. The difference to her is, that she must 
contribute to the raising of a revenue of £16,000,000, to which 
she was formerly obliged to make no contribution. In 1800, the 
standard of her taxation was, in all respepts, lower than that of 
Britain. To enable her to meet the new incumbrance imposed 
upon her, it was necessary to assimilate .her taxes to those of 
Britain in the whole of the customs, and, with two or three small 
exceptions, in the whole of the excise. Does this bear on the 
face of it the semblance of fairness ? No matter what the trea- 
$my contrivances may be called, could Ireland, we ask, have 
been free from the responsibilities of £420,000,000 of debt in 
one year, and involved in the entire m$iss of them in fifteen 
years afterwards, by any instrumentality but toul play? 

We have already entered into this subject in considerable 
detail ;* but as every year produces new thinkers, and adds, we 
rejoice to sayj to the number of those upright Englishmen who 
sincerely sympathise in the misfortunes of Ireland, a short sum- 
mary is advisable on every occasion. 


* Dublin Review, vol. i. Art. “ State and Prospects of Ireland.** 
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When the incorporation w $» proposed, there was the greet 
inequality stated between the two debts. Taxes are required* 
for the liquidation of debts ; and as the debts in question were 
enormously disproportioned, no equalization of taxes could hare 
been thought of at the time of the “ treaty/’ But it might be 
otherwise at a future period. The debts might be liquidated, or 
rendered mote equal. How could they be rendered more equal? 
By the reduction of the larger, or ah inordinate augmentation of 
the smaller. How could such an augmentation of die smaller 
be effected, if, the stipulations of the “ treity” which guaran- 
teed a contribution proportioned* to relative ability, were ob- 
served? It was utterly impossible that the Irish debt could 
have increased in a disproportionate degree, ufriess, in violation 
of the engagements of the u treaty,” she were overburthened with 
fiscal obligation. Then, increase of the Irish debt could not 
bring about the equalization contemplated. Nothing to produce 
it had arisen from the liquidation of the greater debt, for it did 
remain, and does still remain, wholly undiminished. It follows, 
by necessary and unavoidable consequence, that there could be 
no just union of the debts, or equalization of taxes, on any one 
of the commodities yielding revenue in Ireland. 

There were two exchequers in 1800, rendered necessary by 
the inequality of the debts. They were united in 1816; and if 
one were to go into Downing-street to ask the explanation, he 
would be told that it was most true that Ireland owed less in the 
former year than Britain ; that less, consequently, was demanded 
of her in taxation ; but that things were altered by the great 
increase of the Irish debt ; and that, at all events, Ireland has 
no substantial cause to complain, for she is not called upon to 
pay more under the i^w arrangement than the old. 

Let us test this, taking for our guide the transactions of the 
past year. We will* assume that the whole expenditure was 
£46,000,000. Of this, £28,000,000 ’were for debt, and 
£17,000,000 for the responsiblities incurred before the union; 
the joint expenditure, therefore, wa9 £29,000,000. Now, to 
this, in virtue of the “ treaty,” Ireland was bound to contribute 
in proportion to her means. What were her means?* The surest 
criterion is furnished J)y those receipts of revenue, under heads 
in which there is a perfect equality between the two countries. 
They were as follows, in the past year : — * 


British. Ifitb. 

Customs - - £20,713,000 2,014,000 

Excise - - 8,230,000 46 >,000 

Post Office - 2,246,000 283,000 

31,189,000 2,758,000 

• 2 N 2 
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There were undoubtedly receipts credited as British, which 
tvere in reality Irish, and we are justifiable in deducting, pro- 
bably, £800,000 from. the first of these totals, and Adding it to 
the second; making the former £30,889,000, and the latter, 
£8,058,000.* These amounts are in*the proportion of about 
one to ten ; and there can be little doubt that such was the ratio 
in the by-gone year, of Ireland’s means to the British. The 
joint expenditure, we have* said, was £29,000,000. Ireland^ 
share would, in virtue of the " treaty,” have been a tenth, or 
£2,900,000, besides 4 £1,000,000 for separate debt Even in this 
view of affairs, there ,would* have been a considerable surplus; 
for adding the £300,000 to which we have adverted, to the 
acknowledged “payments into the exchequer,” there was a total 
available revenue of ,£4,800,000 ; and if the revenue had been 
much larger, there would have been a result to Ireland propor- 
tionably advantageous.! 

It is mere stupidity, then, or downright fraud, to allege that 
it is the same to Ireland whether therp nad been a consolidation 
of the exchequers or not. Surely it will be admitted, that a great 
augmentation of the Irish revenue was, and is, a very probable 
event; unless, indeed, that English injustice, by contrivances 
not heard of even in the days of Mr. Pitt’s “ subserviency,” can 
succeed in drying up all possible sources of increase. The 
Scotch revenue in 1801 was £1*985,000, and it is now above 
£5,000,000. Why should not the Irish revenue increase as 
much as the Scotch ? It is curious that its augmentation since 
1801 has been only from £3,560,000 (net receipts) to £4,476,000. 
But if the destinies had permitted an increase equal to the 
Scotch, it would be now about a sixth of the whole revenue ; an 
Amount which, in the present year, would leave Ireland, under 
the stipulations of the “ treaty,” more than £3,000,000 of surplus , 
applicable to her own uses; and let it be always borne in mind, 
that the framers of the act of union assumed that jive millions 
might be applicable to the uses of Ireland, —to the liquidation of 
her debt, the reduction of her taxes, or the improvement of her 
internal condition. 

This subject ought to be agitated in Parliament, if it were for 
no other purpose than to remove the delusw>n$ which exist in the 
minds of the most intelligent public men, as to the real state of 

* £300,000 is Sir Henry Parnell’s estimate of the “ Duties paid in England on 
foreign articles exported from thence to Ireland.” We cannot now claim much for 
tea ou ties, for they were credited last year to the extent of £409,000, to the Irish 
Customs' revenue. 

c f The Irish payments 4nto the exchequer were a quarter of a million lower in the 
last than the preceding year, and last year, therefore, is an unfavourable one for our 
calculation. 
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the pecuniary account between Great Britain and Irebwck ,* The 
consolidation of the Exchequers was not an unavoidable aetftjft)* 
was not treated as such by Lord Castl$reagh,* who saidthat 
something should be done, and that the question was, whether 
uniting the debts and the Exchequers wa9 not better than any 
other course that could be adopted ? That it waa the worst 
course for Ireland is, we think, established beyond all possibility 
qf doubt, by the case we have stated, but whether it fed to any 
practical consequence of an injurious nature, it is due to Ireland 
that the facts should be known in Parliament, gnd the deductions 
arising from them subjected to the most searching scrutiny. The 
belief now is, that England has made extraordinary pecuniary 
sacrifices for Ireland. There is not, probably', a single English 
or Scotch member who is not thoroughly impressed with this 
conviction. Must it not tend to the advantage of Ireland, to 
to have the real state of the case ascertained ? Evqn Sir Henry 
Parnell has persuaded himself, that Ireland is a “ burthen to 
England.” What harm would it do to Ireland if he were put 
upon his proofs in open Parliament ? Miserable, indeed, is the 
revenue of Ireland, but it is, according to his own estimate of it, 
£4,000,000, and, admitting that all the troops in Ireland are 
necessary for the security of Ireland, and that there is a peculiar 
obligation on Ireland to provide for their maintenance, still there 
is something left for Imperial 'objects ; for, putting the expenses 
for army, aud for constabulary, and for civil government, and 
for pensions, and for charities, and for public works, together, 
they do not exceed the total of £2,000,000, and the acknowledged 
payments into the Exchequer in the last year, were £4,000,000, 
exclusive of the credit of £300,000, which we have claimed and 
allowed for in the foregoing estimate. Then the country which 
is “ burthensome” to England, has, at any rate, £3,000,000 a- 
year to be devoted to Imperial purposes. • The two debtB are now 
one, and the public are also told, that both have been “ placed 
by England on her own shoulders.” Suppose Ireland was left ' 
her own peculiar share, that incurred under the sanction of her 
own Parliament, is there not a million of her own revenue to be 
dedicated to its uses, and is there not still more than a million 
left for Imperial pprppses, notwithstanding the support out of her 
taxes, of half the'army kept standing in the British islands tp — , 
troops, by the way, as conveniently situated in Ireland for merely 
British purposes, as if they were located within her own territory ; 
in proof of which, we need only refer to the detachmenta^Rit 
from Dublin to quell the Nottingham and Bristol riot*. By the 
Parliamentary paper to which we hare already directed, th«a$teil- 
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tioC of dor readers,* it appears, tjrat there were remittances be- 
— '{ween the English and Irish Exchequers, from 1796 to 1838, 
amounting in the sum received from Ireland, to J8i 9, 640,000, 
and the sum received by Ireland, £8,251,000, which left a balance 
of £11,889,000 in favour of England. There was no great 
** burthen” in receiving this, and it was not all that England 
received, for it did not include upwards of £2,600)000 remitted 
to the Woods and Forests, or*one fraction of “ those duties paid 
in England,” according to Sir Henry Parnell, “ as foreign 
articles exported from thence to Ireland.” Thejea tax of Ire- 
land was, for many ypars, paid altogether in London, and the 
remittances eastwards, did not, of course, include any part of its 
amount. Neither*did it include one shilling of the absentee 
remittances, which, jn the interval of thirty years, must have 
amounted to £70 or £80, 000, 000. f But, then, it will be said, that 
there was interest of debt to be paid in London for Ireland. 
Yes, but our argument is, that the principal portion of the debt 
was unfairly and irregularly contracted ; that this portion was, 
of right, British debt ; that, at all events, any debt incurred in 
the name of Ireland, was for Imperial purposes, and that large 
balances of Irish revenue were left to be applied to its purposes, 
though we verily believe, that there are in the House of Com- 
mons even many Irish members who credit the story, that Eng- 
land took all the debt “ on her own shoulders,” and that there 
is not a farthing of its interest which is hot paid out of British 
taxes.— Something, surely, ought to be done, to undeceive at 
least those gentlemen who undertake the guardianship of the Irish 
interests in Parliament. 

There is so little known, even amongst Irishmen themselves, 
of the financial affairs of their country, th# we may mention it 
as news, that a considerable portion of the interest of that debt 
taken by England on her own shoulders,” is paid directly out of 
Irish taxes, and on Irish ground. Notwithstanding the “ conso- 
lidation,” there is a distinction still made between the British 
and Irish debt, the latter being set down at £33,417,000. The 
interest of this debt is paid out of the Irish revenue in Dublin, 
and k amourtted in the last year to £1,188,000. Now, if any 
Irish member think proper to move for th&mepessary papers, he 
will find, that that amount of interest, and the army serving in 
Iq&nd, and the Lord Lieutenants’ establishment, and the judges, 
awl die constabulary, and the .pensioners, and all other state 
_ _ 

i Ms. Puget was attt to assert, te ISOS, non the transactions of bit ova bouse, 
that ike absentee remittances were then £$,000,000 annually. These are now sup- 
posed to be £3,600. 
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claimants, were paid out of the Irish taxes, and that there was a 
surplus of at least £1,000, 000* remitted to the English Treasury 
to take no fccount at all of the Irish revenue which was collected 
in English ports, or the absentee remittances. If he extend his 
inquiries, he will be able to elicit a fact, that must be somewhat 
startling to the readers of The Times , the Quarterly Review , and 
Coleridge, a§ being little dreamt of in their philosophy, namely, 
|jhat Ireland never got any thing from ’England but blows, # that 
all the money ever expended upon her was her own, and that if 
she now sues, in forma pauperis , for a sun* to be expended in 
the encouragement of railways, her, requests go no farther than 
seeking that there may be le3s tjpten fAm her than her rich 
neighbour has been accustomed to take, unintentionally and un- 
knowingly we are free to admit, and through the effect entirely 
of an Exchequer machinery, whose workirfgs are not only unex- 
amincd, but unobserved. • 

We flatter ourselves we have made it abundantly clear that a 
large pecuniary help is due to Ireland, and that a fair construction 
of the articles of the Unifln would give her a right to demand it 
e.v debito jnstit'up ; but we are satisfied to rest her case solely on 
the manifest advantages which England herself must reap from 
the developement of the Irish resources. In 1825 the value of 
the imports from Great Britain was £7,048,000; it is now, 
doubtless, 8 or 9,000,000 ; bbt it may in no very great lame of 

{ etfrs bp raised to £20,000,000. At the time of the Scotch 
Jnion its revenue was only £120,000 a year* The Irish revenue 
must have been three times that amount at the period, for accord- 
ing to the parliamentary papers ordered 20th of June, 1827, it 
was £440,536 in 1720, yet it is now under the public income of 
Scotland/}- The Irish revenue is quite capable of being raised 
to triple its present amount ; and to produce a considerable ap- 
proach to such a resylt nothing more sepjns to be needed than a 
liberal outlay on public works, if we are to judge by effects 
already produced in various parts of the country. Mr. Wil- 
liams stated before the Committee on Public Works, in 1835, 
that by the expenditure of £170,000 on public works in 
Connaught, in seven years, an annual increase o£ revenue of 
equal amount lias bjeen produced. In Cork £50,000 a pjear 
has been realized* by *an outlay in seven years of £60,000. Hits 

* It is eurious to observe the extent to which even Cromwell made Ireland tritnx* 
tairy to the dominant country. His ** compositions with Irish detiaquaiW* JNNH 
duced £1,000,000, and his sale of Irish lands £1,320,000, both whteb MIS* *«re 
deposited in the English Treasury, ** debentures’’ and plunder, fu&efcg he defray 
the entire expenses of bis Irish wars. 

f In 1632 the Scotch revenue wa^ £5,1 13,353, and the Irish Jt4,W%4 Id. 
ordered 27th of February, 1832.) 
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is to be attributed mainly to “ the facilities of communication by 
whole districts have been rendered available for productive 
purpose*, and a miserable population converted in<p a class of 
consumers.” The moral effects of a comparatively insignificant 
expenditure are equally, striking. Mr. Griffith gives the follow- 

ing description of a district in Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, which 
was either wholly desolate .some years ago, or a retreat merely for 
whiteboys, smugglers, and robbers : — , 

“ A very considerably improvement has already taken place in the vici- 
nity of the roads, both in tne industry of the inhabitantsrand the appear- 
ance of the country ; upwards of sfrity new lime kilns have been built ; carts, 
ploughs, hairows, and improved implements, have become common ; new 
houses of a better class have been built, new inclosures made, and the 
country has become perfectly tranquil, and exhibits a scene of industry 
and exertion at once pleasing and remarkable, A large portion of the 
money received for labour ha* been husbanded with care, laid out 
in the building of substantial houses, and in the produce of stock and 
agricultural implements ; and numerous examples might be shown ofla- 
bourers possessing neither money, houses, ntr land, when first employed, 
who, in the past vear, have been enabled to take farms, build houses, and 
stock their land/ 

We would earnestly direct the attention of our public men to a 
consideration which has been too little regarded in the modern 
speculations upon Ireland. In the times of the Liverpools and 
Vansittarts, “ transition from war to peace’’ was the unr^veller of 
every perplexity. It explained much as regarded England, but 
it had not there any importance comparable to what it had, and 
has, in Ireland. Ireland is a country wasted by absentees, and 
which has now a drain to the English exchequer even of its pub- 
lic revenue. Previous to the union its parliament was in itself 
such a check upon absenteeism, that the evil was supposed to 
have been immensely aggravated before tlje closing of the first 
year succeeding the event, and there was no permanent drain of 
public revenue. The years subsequent to the union, and follow- 
ing on to the close of the war, were well calculated to make 
considerable reparation for the new money demands, for they 
werqnot only times of high prices, but of enormous army and 
other expenditure. During a very considerable period the 
army payments averaged between 8 and £4, (>00,000 annually, 
and they are now $elow£I,000,000. In all other respects there is a 
greatly reduced expenditure, and most unsuitably to such a con- 
dition of affairs/ there has been a continuous effort to “ assimilate” 
Irish to English taxation, and a consequent denied to Ireland of 
the remission of burdenswhich the 64 transition” state so impe- 
ratively demands. Under ill these circumstances there can be 
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no difficulty in seeing the necessity of something new, and on a 
comprehensive scale, to put Irdana in a position of real prosperity 
To the effiqjuw of public works all experience bears triumphant 
testimony, ana there is no sum demanded* for their use that can- 
not be expended in Ireland far better for the purposes of Britain 
herself than in any part of her own territory. 

One word jn conclusion on the Railway Report. It ^manifestly 
{he work of different hands, each .commissioner having under- 
taken the execution of that division of it for which he was best 
fitted ; it is on this account the more valuable and perfect in all 
its parts. Indeed, it has left nothing unsaid, dr which is pot well 
said, on the multifarious topics embraced in its ample and volu- 
minous pages. 


• 

Art. X.— 1. Father Clement ; a Roman Catholic Story. Third 
Edition. Edinburgh.* 1825. 

2. The Nun. London. 1836. 

3. The Roma?i Catholic Chapel ; or> Lindenhurst Parish . By 
Rosina Zornlin. London. 1837. 

4. Geraldine; a Tale of Conscience . Second Edition. Lon- 
don. 1838. # 

5. Alton Park ; the Prize Book . Mrs. Herbert . 1887. 

6. Father Howland; a Catholic Tale of North America . 
Dublin. 1837. 


TI J E have here an assemblage of works which, to the thinking 
V? mind, may seem to belong to the lighter and more 
trifling literature of the day ; being all works ot fiction, in other 
words — novels . In Another point of view they are of infinite 
importance, for here we have controversy in its most insinuating 
form. Disputes upon subjects in which our eternal happi- 
ness is involved escape from the responsibility incurred by the 
learned theological treatise; and under the modest shelter 
of the marble-papered half-binding, are instilled principles into 
young minds, who eagerly, and with a sense of self-approval, 
read what they consider as in some degree religious works. 
Extremes are said to meet, and it is astonishing how often thife 
trite remark, when tested, is found to be correct. In earlier 
ages, and in half-civilized nations, fables, poems, and tales, 
were not only the vehicles of amusement, but tng recognized aifd 
customary channels of information ; and now, at a peHod*of so 
much intelligence, we seem fast returning to tbb old method 
Science in every branch is conveyed by fiction ; not only the tone 
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of society, but national manners and morals, history, political 
^onomy, and religion, all are introduced into novels, are dis- 
cussed with more or less — frequently with the very highest — ability; 
most of these subjects, c we have no doubt, receiving so much in- 
creased interest and clearness as must fqlly compensate for occa- 
sional errors. In most instances these works must have stimu- 
lated their readers to farther inquiry, and where th eg/ have failed 
to do so, the consequences * to the incurious mind, of somp 
erroneous impressions, can seldom be of great importance. 

Religious novels alone we consider an exception to what we 
have said ; in religion all errors are dangerous, all may become 
fatal; whether we are led to qdopt wrong opinions, or attribute 
them to others, there is clanger of a host of evils, of which bigotry, 
rash judgment, ancf injustice, frightful as they are, may not be the 
most considerable ; and the religious novelist has powers of mischief 
at his disposal, which, skilfully worked, are almost incalculable; — he 
constructs an Interesting story— its perplexities and moral involve- 
ments turning altogether upon religious tenets and practices, 
until the awful consequences of these* supposed opinions have 
been so clearly delineated, and placed in so many points of view, 
that they become facts to the mind of the reader, and the 
chances are greatly against his enquiring into the truth of the 
ground-work of theee hypotheses. The characters too are made 
interesting, such as the young mind'loves to dwell upon ; they are 
placed in situations of persecution, always for “ righteousness’ 
sake garbled quotations are introduced, sweeping assertions 
made, and assumed to be proved. In the blandest language of 
charity the foulest charges are insinuated; where absolute false- 
hood may not be ventured on, the truth is distorted, a web of de- 
ception is woven inextricable by the ignorant, who are then 
tenderly invited to “ compassionate” those/ whom the writer has 
spared neither skill nor pains to render odious. Add to this a 
specious preface, disclaiming all harsh feelings, grieving for the 
necessity of thus warning the public against our “ deluded fellow- 
countrymen,” or our “ unhappy brethren,” as the case may be; but 
hinting that from tenderness to these brethren, as well as from a 
regara to M the morals of society,” not half has been published of 
what*the author could have told, — and we have an engine of mis- 
chief, swift and subtle in its operation, and taost difficult to 
counteract. 

We propose to give a short analysis of three specimens of this 
class, ^nd to contrast them with some Catholic works written in 
the same fbnq, — but in bow different a spirit ! and principally 
with Geraldine , the work of a late convert to our holy religion, 
who, casting aside falsehood and melodramatic horrors, with 
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truth and her own bright spirit to aid her, has Written a. cl ear 
and full exposition of our faith, a keen attack upon that of ou% 
adversaries# not clothed in honied words, but influenced by die 
primary and most essential charity of strict truth and justice, 
which would endure tho closest examination ; and all this so skit, 
fully arranged, as never to become wearisome ; and gracefully 
spirited in language, narrative, and delineation of character. 
jVould that the high and holy duties to which this lady has 
devoted herself may not prevent her favouring ns again. /f She 
may rest assumed that sucn works as hers afe of essential service 
to religion, and in a way much nqpded. 9 

We will begin with Father Clement, a work published in 
Edinburgh, 1 825, and now going, we believe, into its fourth edition. 
We are not surprised at this, for the story is not only the most 
insidious in controversy of any of its das4 but has considerable 
merit as a composition, and is written in an easy and persuasive 
style. The plan of the story is the very*comAion ojie of a 
Catholic and a Protestant family residing near, and thrown 
into communication witfi each other. It is a matter of course 
that the strict Catholics should be ignorant, bigotted, and una- 
miable ; that the enquirers should be praiseworthy, and that human 
virtue should reach its perfection in the different members of the 
Protestant family : — neither do we complain that the Catholics 
are invariably unable to makd any, or only the most contemptible 
defence.of their doctrines — it is not, perhaps, to be expected, in 
a work of this kind, that the adversaries’ case should be strongly 
stated ; but then these passive disputants should not be made to 
assent in the name of their Church to opinions which that Church 
disclaims; — whether this, or any other rule of justice has been 
observed, we shall see as we go on. The story opens with the re- 
turn of Clarenham, the heir of the Catholic family, who has been 
educated abroad, and of the Jesuit lay whom he has been 
educated, and who is now to replace the old domestic chaplain : 
the young people visit, and the controversy begins in the same 
style as it is to continue : the Protestant observing, 44 1 am led 
to believe that the members of your communion carefully avoid 
free discussion on the subject of religion, w# and .the Catholic 
admitting 44 that th^ subjects which must make part of our con* 
fessions afterwards are naturally avoided by us ;”f and that, 
44 our spiritual fathers must narrowly examine us respecting our 
intercourse with heretics” 

We suspect that many Protestants will be greatly surpriqpd by 
the first of these propositions, and would be not a little relieved 


• Page 31. 


f Ibid, 
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from their alarms, could they believe it true ; nor would our 
jplergy be particularly grateful fofr the large addition to their 
ditties contained in the second, if true . Then follows** specimen 
of argument. “ Surely,” says Clarenham, “ we do not err in 
bestowing whatever we can command that is most perfect in orna- 
menting the temple of God . 19 “ Perhaps not,” says the Protestant, 
“ but those living stones, which alone compose the tiyie temple of 
God, must be scinptured by a divine power to make that temple 
a fit abode for Him.”* Very true — but positively no answer : 
scripture would instruct him, that while the greater things 
arc attended to, thfe lesser are ( not to be left unaone. “ What 
are our most perfect scftlpture^ or ornaments to Him who looks 

3 1 on the heart ?”f what were they when the temple was 
t under his especial direction ? A great deal of bad and 
sophistical argument follows upon the hackneyed subject of pray- 
ing to the saints, and paying respect to pictures, &c., with which 
we cannot thihk of* troubling our readers ; but after this skir- 
mishing, the principal and most appalling charge is introduced. 
A Protestant quotes a text from Scripture, in the presence of 
some Catholic young ladies and their mother, and is immediately 
interrupted by the priest with,— “ quote in Latin if you please 
Mr. Montague and thence-forward, upon this subject, the 
whole armoury of falsehood is exhausted. We were here reminded 
of a remark of Dr. Wiseman’s, who says, that in all histories of 
Protestant conversions, the parties converted are, in fact, Pro- 
testants at the outset, who, thinking that they do not find in the 
Bible, (of which they always by some marvellous chance become 
possessed), all the practices of the Church, are instantly convinced 
that the Church is wrong; the real dispute between the parties 
as to the all-sufficiency of the Bible being taken for granted ; 
so here — that the Bible contains all the truth, and is the only 
rule of faith, is not only asserted by the Protestants, which might 
fairly be done, — but Catholics are represented as conceding the 
point, and holding it equally with them. Not only the grounds 
of the Catholic doctrine upon this point are not given, out the 
fact that such a different doctrine is held at all is carefully kept 
out of sight, test it should awaken an inquiry into what might be 
said ifi its defence. The injustice of this qpncealment is mani- 
fest, and it is evidently intentional, for great is^the use made of 
it throughout. M Why do you withhold the Scriptures from your 
people r says the Protestant to the Catholic priest, in a sort of 
stop-tjiief tone of inquiry. The unhappy mm neither denies the 
charge nor attempts a justification, but hangs his head in guilty 
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dejection : — he attempts a remonstrance to his people— “ The 
Bible does not say so,” says £he young lady, and ne is forthwtyk * 
silenced ; lie recommends a devotional practice, — M I cannot find 
it in the Bible,” says the Protestant — and lo ! he vanishes with 
a sorrowful growl* Well he might, were theif statements true ; 
for it is a wonderful circumstance, that every verse and word, 
nay, we areahalf led to suppose, even, the very out-side binding 
4 >f the book — contain conviction Upon this long disputed subject. 

“ Read the Bible,” says the Protestant Dr. Lowtlier to his con- 
vert*— and, as t she reads, a cloud disappeir^— Protestantism is 
written in each line, Catholicism i» louajy stigmatized in every 
verse ; that learned and pious and disinterested Catholics should 
have read and meditated upon this very Bib]?, and yet have con- 
tinued Catholics, is evidently a fact to be kept out of sight ; it 
must not be dwelt upon, it must not be even noticed ; — but lest, 
in spite of all precaution, some inq&iring mind should be tempted 
to investigation by this circumstance, tney meet tne difficulty by 
denying at once that Catholics ever read the Bible at all, going 
so far as to assert, that priests are never permitted to read it till 
after they have taken an oath to uphold every word of it in the 
sense that the Church teaches .* For this monstrous assertion 
there is not, as may well be believed, one shadow of proof, or 
even of what might have been supposed such — not a reference — 
not an authority, good or bad. Shall we attribute this to igno- 
ance ? . No — undesigning ignorance is seldom so circumstantial : 
it is in truth, and the author knew that it was so while writing 
it, “ a good sound Protestant lie,” invented for the purpose of 
hiding from the more candid of their communion a fact which 
might startle them. The difficulty with respect to conscientious 
priests being thus disposed of, tne laity are more easily dealt 
with; thunderbolts and portents could scarcely amaze them 
more than the sight of a -Bible. It is only now and then and 
by stealth, that one ray of scriptural truth can ever reach them. 
Alas! all this nonsense will be believed. In vain do Catholics 
deny the prohibition, — in vain do they show their Bibles, and 
quote from them, — in vain have lists been made of the countless 
editions of the Bible that have been published— authorized by 
the Church— and which, (as Catholic booksellers are not maae 
of different materials from other tradesmen), must, it is to be 
presumed, have found purchasers. The assertion is still re- 
peated, — the stone we are rolling up hill is thrown back upon 
our feet, till we know not whether to mourn Sr to laugh «at this 
perversity. A thought strikes us we have a •resource in the 
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Missal ; the Popish Mass Book^EehtfOd and ftniit of our Offend* 4 
,Uig— they will surely aikm u# *0 Save undisputed p^ase siou of; 
and if t&ey agree to this, wiM t my not admit that 0me fleams 
of light may have reached us, througlv thc portions df Scripture 
it contaius, being no te^s than— **Of the tJospet fif St. Matthew* 
701 verses; St. Mark, 189; St. Luke, 1521; St. John, 1124 $ 
Of the Acts, 184; Of the e Epiatle to the Romans, 1 Corin- 
thians, 180; 2 Corinthians, ,88; Oalatians ,59; Ephesians, 49; 
Phillipians, 34; Colossians, 14; 1 Thessokmiaits, 86 i; 2 Tfaessolo- 
nians, 8 ; 1 Timothy? £9 ; 2 Timothy, 14; Titus, id; Hebrews, 
59 ; Epistle of £>t. James, , $9 ; 1 Epistle of St* John, 16 ; 

1 Epistle of St. Peter, *62 ; making a total of 4,438 verses from 
the Gospels and Epistles only; besides the Introits, Offer* 
tories, and other parts of the service, which are almost wholly 
taken from Scripture t nor have we cited the large extracts from 
the Old Testament contained hi the Missal alone ; had we gone on 
to quote the portions of Scripture which are introduced into the 
Service of Vespers — for the dead — for the Holy Week, and 
others that are in the hands of every Catholic, the quantity of 
Holy Writ which must be read by every Catholic who can read 
at all, would really surprise Protestants, and might well exonerate 
the Church from the charge of concealment. 

But no ! setting facts, probabilities, and the booksellers' shops 
alike at defiance, they would dodtrtless tell us, thfen, that we 
could not read the missal. An assertion still more offensive they 
do make, in the book we are reviewing, namely, that we must 
not (or do not) pray except in Latin. The Jesuit says a long 
Latin grace, Maria (the convert to Protestantism) ventures to 
thank God in her own language. “ Precious English prayers,” 
says the same person, — “ now different frojn those with which 
our priests guide our devotions !” And when describing her 
progress in Protestantism, she says : — “ I do attend chapel ; but 
when Father Adrian repeats what I do not understand, I attempt 
to pray to God in ray heart ; for it is the heart God regards." 
And again, “ Maria turned away, and stood with her face from 
her till she had repeated the remaining prayers, not one of which 
she understood.”-^. 250. 

But the peculiarity of this book is in (fre character of two 
Jesuits, the tutor of young Clarenham, and the' provincial of the 
order in England. The latter is merely a personification of the 
old calumnies against the order; a wily, .ambitious, arrogant, 
bad man ; but die former is drawn with much skill, and a most 
insidious affectation of candour ; he is made truly devout and 
amiable, and is then placed in such situations, that his conscience 
of necessity rebels against the (supposed) dictates of his Church; 
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by eontintml effort he struggles, to mb Am his sense ofright, and 
the conflict end* in his conversion and Ins death* Uf»nthe% 
first suspigpn that young GJarenham is imbibing the pr^tet* 
pies of Prot^tantism, Warrenne t*he superior Jesuit) peraiade* 
him to go abroad upon a secret mission connected with the 
restoration of the Stuarts, and then throws him into the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition ; while his tutor, mourning over this 
fjntrage, witnessing the distress <*f lus Widowed mother and 
his family, and able, bv a single word, to oblige Warrenne to 
produce him* is bound by his voy of obedidhce to conceal, nay, 
to co-operate with, the evil designgof his superior* Here is one 
of the artifices we alluded to at tncwcomih^ncement of our article; 
a Situation is invented, With just plausibility enough the better 
to deceive ; the baseness' on the one hand, tlie suffering on the 
Other, are powerfully drawn ; they awaken the passions and feel- 
ings of the young ; they fix themselves upon tne memory ; and 
§ young person contracts an abhorrence of a set of men and of 
opinions, which in after years he will imagine to have arisen 
from his pwn unbiassed reason. One word would demolish the 
whole fabric of falsehood, but will that word ever reach them ? 
Would that it might ! and that they would receive our pledge, 
that there is no oath, no vow, no conceivable tie, that can bind 
a Catholic to do evil. When he takes a vow of obedience to a 
superior, he makes that superior the master of his time, talents, 
and wealth ; and in all matters not decided by a higher power, 
he submits to him his freedom in action, and his right of private 
judgment; that is, he gives him for life that authority, which is 
temporarily exercised by a father over his child, by a master over 
his pupil, by the father of a family over his household, by an 
officer over his soldiers, by the captain of a ship over his sea- 
men : in all these instances, for the sake of subordination and 
effective service, raen give up their liberty as absolutely as is the 
case in any of the monastic orders — more absolutely than in 
most; — but in both cases there is a double check upon that 
authority : in the first place, of an appeal to a superior temporal 
power ; and lastly, to that divine command and authority which 
.both parties recognize, and which has formed the basis <jf the 
contract. That a qjonk should hold himself obliged to do any- 
thing cpntrary t& the love of God, who has given up his freedom 
for the love of God only, is absurd : a Jesuit may be commanded 
by bis superior to leave all the comforts lie is enjoying^ and, at 
a few hours’ notice, to go to martyrdom in Chirk; but his*supe- 
rior cannot command nim to give up his faith, ihe faith which 
they both profess, and in virtue of which alone he is his superior; 
he cannot blot from the catechism by which both are alike 
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bound, the simple and primary law, that a mm shall not commit 
^bn for the love or fear of anything whatsoever ;* in conclusion, 
a r situation such as this, in which a priest could Jjold himself 
bound in conscience (fo break the law of God, at the command 
of a superior, could never have existed.. 

The Jesuit is then represented as dying ; and now is brought 
to a climax all the mystification between good workg, and justifi- 
cation by faith, which is kepfrupfrom the beginning of the book, 
and which is so great, that not only Protestants could not learn 
our real faith from it, but we oqrselves might find some difficulty 
in detecting the truth am ids f, ^he maze of insinuations, mixtures 
of truth and falsehoofl, doctrines that are correct, and conse- 
quences that are not correct either in fact or in logic, and such 
like small arts, for darkening the truth with a cloud of words; 
but there is no mistdking the tendency of such passages as the 
following : — r 

“ Thus far Protestants and Catholics, if really the children of God, 
are of one mind : but, in the solving of that most important of all 
questions — How is that favour to be obtained ? or rather — How are 
apostate, fallen creatures to be restored to that favour ? their difference of 
opinion becomes almost irreconcilable. Thus far Dormer felt and be- 
lieved, as every child of God at some period of his progress does; but at 
this point be became entirely Roman Catholic, and suffered much of 
what is frequently suffered by sincerely pious Roman Catholics, while 
labouring, as it were, c in the very fire,’ to merit that favour which Pro- 
testants, at least truly pious Protestants, believe is bestowed only through 
the merits of Him who took the nature of fallen man, that He might, in 
that nature, and in the place of fallen man, fulfil that law men cannot 
fulfil, and * bring in for men an everlasting righteousness/ This was 
not a doctrine taught by Dormer’s Church ; and if, at any time, the 
comfort it was calculated to convey to a mind agonizing under a sense of 
sin, flashed upon his, he would reject it as unauthorized by his Church, 
and as a temptation of the enemy of his soul to lure him from the path 
of self-denial. His Church taught, that it was in the power of fallen 
man himself to merit favour from God. She taught, that good works, 
done for the love of Jesus Christ, are available for the remission of sins 
— that they obtain from God an increase of grace in this life, and the 
reward of everlasting happiness hereafter. What those good works were, 
she a^so taught. Fasts, penances, mortifications, repetitions of prayers ; 
— such were the works by which Dormer hop&Lto attain to everlasting 
life/*— pp. 181-183. * * * " 

u ‘ In what, then, my dear Sir, do you find a refuge from despair P* 

'* * ’Tie strange/ replied Dormer, * how, at such moments, one doctrine 
of our faith stands forth so as to throw all the others into distance and 
insignificance. The vastness of that sense of want felt by the soul, 
seems instinctively to ding to the infinite vastness of the means ap- 
pointed by God to supply it. Hie death of the Son of God seems alone 
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sufficient to blot out sins so aggravated and innumerable : — the righteous* 
ness of, the Son of God alone so spotless as to answer the demands of.th? 
perfect law o^God. Christ is seen to have wrought the work alone, — 
and then the soul asks— for whom was it wrought P For man,— for all 
men, — for whosoever will : and for a time, a glorious triumphant mo- 
ment, the soul forgets all but its Almighty Saviour and its own safety.*’ 
— pp. 330, 331 . 

• • 

% We have given instances of false argument and of false assertion y 
let us now unravel this piece of sophistication (which is but a 
specimen of many others) and oun case agaiiftt # this work will be" 
complete. The Church does not teaebthat ggod works obtain for us 
the “reward of eternal happiness hereafter ; M all the good works 
of all created men were powerless, even to sav£ us from punish* 
ment, much less to obtain happiness. Heaven and its blessings 
have been purchased for us by the passion and death of our 
Lord Jesus, of his own free, unmerited and boundless mercy — 
but she does teach us that when having redeemed us by 
his blood, and cleansed^ us by his sacraments ^deriving all 
their efficacy from his precious blood), and of his free-gracO 
having brought us into his Church and into his covenant, . 
then God is pleased, still of his own free-grace, to promise 
to reward us in proportion as we labour for his sake. These 
doctrines are clear and openly avowed — let Protestants confute 
them, but let them not so misstate them as to leave an impression 
that the Catholic trusts in his own meritorious works alone, for 
salvation. It is true that the Church commends prayer and 
mortification as eminent good works, but why in the catalogue 
leave out the equally essential, and as strongly inculcated, duties 
of charity, both corporal and spiritual ? Was it, perchance, lest 
the mention of these might awaken some sympathy in Protestant 
bosoms to their Catholic brethren ? Ana lastly, why have they 
dared, having raised a superstructure of falsehpod, by means so 
infamous, to crown it with the portrait of a Catholic priest, igno- 
rant of the theory of his redemption, desponding for his soul's 
welfare, and only “ strangely,” and, as it were, by chance, remem- 
bering that his Saviour died for him ! ! The Catholic priest ! 
who may be said of all men to have loved most, and to lmve#his 
life bidden with Jgsti%^|gbouring for his glory, trusting in his 
strength, finding in his love his only comfort in this life, his only 
support Against daily insult and contumely — well may he trust to 
that love for his happiness hereafter, for there iy no man that 
hath left housed or parent or brethren, or wife, or children/fbr 
the kingdom of God's sake (and he has left them dl) who shall 
not receive muchmiore in this present time, and in the world td 
come lift* everhptuigi 

TOfyVr-po, x., ' ,2o 
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The next upon our list is the story of a young lady, who having 
^entered a convent, she did not very well know why, becomes, as 
was natural, very soon tired of the life they lead 1$tere, escapes 
from its walls during a popular tumult, and thus provides her- 
self with a Bible — and a husband. This is simply the thread of 
the story ; but as no effort could have made these events suffi- 
ciently piquante , it is enlivened by some incidents that would 
have done admirably for Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. There is a pajie 
persecuted nun who appears at intervals, and about whom the 
convent is kept ip wonderment to know what ^he has done, or 
what has been done t<j her at last she is reported dead, and the 
ceremonies of interment are# gone through — but lo and behold f 
when the “nun’\and her friend, making their escape with their 
future husbands, take refuge in a chapd, half a mile from the 
convent, a rumbling under ground is heard — a statue is pushed 
aside — a trap door is opened — and two brawny priests, one of 
them, of course, a Jesuit, are discovered dragging up the supposed 
dead nun, amidst awful threats of vengeance; — whether this 
wonderful story is one of the “ various facts”* which came to the 
author’s knowledge while on the continent, we cannot tell, but if 
so, we imagine she procured it through “ one of her many means of 
obtaining information, which (as may be easily understood) she 
is not at liberty to 4 particularize;”j- and we give her credit for the 
“ ingenious device,” by which, effectually baffling all enquiry 
from those who may feel themselves injured by her statements, 
she leaves for those who wish to be deceived “ ample room and 
verge enough” for the unchecked exercise of their credulity. 
The same ingenuity is remarkable throughout this work; a 
parade is made in the preface of the author’s desire to avoid 
exaggeration, and that “ whenever she has brought forward any 
very strong doctrine of the Catholic Church she has been careful to 
give her authorities and accordingly we have one or two quota- 
tions from St. Anselm; a very wide reference, certainly, if intended 
to include the whole of his works, and needlessly vague, as we 
believe the quotations to be from a work condemned as spurious. 
Besides these, there are about half a dozen unquestionable quota- 
tions front the Cattehwne Th6ologigue 9 par le R. F- P. de la 
Compagtoe $e -these ape intended jo give colour to a long 

string of prfetty “ strong doctrines,” which under their shelter are 
introduced without any authority of any kind, as for instance : 
“ And it must ever be remembered that in the politics of the 
Church of Rome the end always sanctifies the means.”}: “ And 
all means are lawful which promote the honour and safety of our 


See preface. 
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holy Mother Church.”* It may be readily believed that we 
looked in vain for any reference here ; yet if the author could * 
not find wh^| she doubtless looked for, a reference for them in 
the catechism of the Jesuits, did no doubt* enter her mind that 
possibly these “ strong doctrines” might, not be held by the 
Church of Rome ? Ah ! but then what mattered it whether 
they were or qpt ? if her readers believed, that they were, her pur- 
pose was answered. Again, “ Can thfcre be holiness,” says a nun, 

“ inherent in images made by man’s hand ? For instance, did I 
not yesterday break by accident a petit j£sm fie cire 9 smashing 
it all to pieces; was I then guilty o£any hoyrid sacrilege ?”f Is 
there any reference to the Catechisnw for the doctrine which filled 
the nun's head with such absurd ideas? — by no jneans. Instances 
of this kind of bad faith are more numerous than we can quote. 
When “ the nun” says that “ the elder religieuses had retired to 
their cells, no doubt in order to invoke those helpless jdols, &c.,”$ 
was not her conscience smitten by her own quotation from the 
Bishop of Montpellier’s Catechism ? “ We ought to pray to God 
only, as the source of all good and of all graces ; and to Jesus 
Christ as our only mediator ; we may pray to the Holy Virgin 
and the Saints as our intercessors near to Jesus Christ.” || It is 
brought as a great charge against us — That I have never seen 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church* entirely at ease 
respecting his salvation ; the very best of them hold the opinion 
that \hey 9 may be lost in the eleventh hour;”§ — this we admit; 
without going into the controversy, let it suffice that, with all 
deference to the superior holiness of our Protestant friends, 
we poor sinners are content to be no more secure than St. Paul 
was, when towards the close of his most glorious pilgrimage he 
kept his body in subjection, lest while he preached to others 
be himself should become a castaway.” But if this doctrine be 
so heinous, why not leave it to excite the indignation it must merit, 
without adventitious aid, without the reinforcement of such a 
monstrous untruth as that which concludes the sentence :f “ Nay, 
in the last moment of thatjiour, through the neglect of some 
form” Where is the authority that bears out this “ strong doc- 
trine” ? Did the authoress find it in that noble pattern of com- 
prehensive Catholic charity, the ritual for the sick ? but such 
trifles are beneath die attention of a sanctified Protestant. Where 
in tike lives, the deaths, the writings of Catholics, does she find 
any confirmation for the following passages the same 

manner the poor penitent in the apostate Church, laoours throi^jb 
each weary hour to augment his merits ; feeling at the same mm 
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how entirely these may be rendered null, even in the last hour 
of his life, by some failure in the required forms, and found not 
adequate in that hour ,of trial which follows death.”* % And again, 
“ You are not aware of the self-tortures inflicted and required by 
the Church — all, all *of which are felt to be so inadequate for 
securing the end in view, that it often happens, that whilst the 
poor body sinks beneath the intolerable pressure of fasts and 
vigils, the mind is not delivered from the horrors of despair. 

To what motive t must we attribute die suppression, in another 
quotation, of just that part of a sentence whjch would have 
altered its whole character I then believed that it was in the 
power of the priest, as holding tlitf place of Jesus Christ, to absolve 
the penitent according to the Latin formula, 6 Ego te absolve a 
peccatis tuts ” % The real formula, as is well known to our Ca- 
tholic readers, is u Ego te ahsolvo in nomine Patris , et Fitiiy et 
Spiritus Sencti and the' authoress must have found it at full 
length in the “ CaUchisme” to which she refers : why did she 
not quote it so ? Because the truth f would not have suited her 
purpose. But let her beware ! out of evil comes not good ; and 
such a system as this can never — could n§ver, in any case— be 
suffered to do the work of the God that abhorreth a lie. It is a 
singular fact, and one which should, we think, alarm weft- 
meaning Protestants, that.no oqe ever yet began to attack the 
Catholic Church, however pure they might believe their motives, 
who was not drawn on to use the weapons of the .Prince of 
Darkness, and to pervert the truth : let 'such as these observe 
themselves, when stating any Catholic doctrine or practice, in 
writing, or to an audience ; do they give it entire, as Catholics 
receive it ? do they not seek to conceal something, to put forward 
Something which may alter its whole character ? few, we believe, 
stop at such half measures : but we are speaking now to the con- 
scientious, and we know that they cannot? deny the charge; and, 
as in the presence of God, we ask these two plain questions: — 
“ If theirfeause is the cause of truth, what need of management 
—why cfoes not truth advance it * If the Catholic doctrines 
be adverse to those of Christianity, why can they not reveal diem 
to* a Christian people as they are?” It would be impossible: 
Ij& them but introduce a single Catholi# u^ge, form, of words, 
w prayer, in their simple truth, and they instantly |feel that, like 
a fay of light, it has made more manifest the surrounding dark- 
ness. The distant is conscious dial they are fragments from 
a different, a spifltualbed system, and that no effort of his will 
t prevail with the foamat^he&rt, to admit that tbesereaely faithful 
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and fervent spirit breathing ^trough them can proceed from 
iniquity, or amalgamate with it: so, in the work before us, .the* 
system of a4onventual life, which is, on tl\e whole, correct, (the 
authoress boasts of having learned it from the superior of a con- 
vent), is so devout, so beautiful, that the* bad characters intro- 
duced, the bad motives imputed, the wrangling, common-place 
controversy, %nd the ignoble remarks with which it is garbled, 
fail in overpowering its effect upon the mind : it resembles a 
strain of sweet ana solemn music, appealing to be heard a 
moment amid a clash of vulgar and jarring noises. It is no ar- 
gument to say, that the humility, <*der, felt-denial, the recol- 
lection, and prayer and glowing charity, which are the essence 
of this life, and by which it becomes truly the portal of Heaven, 
may be wearisome to a weak and worldly-iqinded character like 
the 44 nun’’ we have before us : our answer is, that for such it 
was not intended ; but if any one doubt that there are souls who 
find ineffable joy in thus embracing the cross of their Saviour, 
following his footsteps, apd dwelling in close communion with 
him, let him look to the holy sisters who, even in this country — 
even here, where every prejudice and every constraint is against 
their doing so — yet seek the shelter of the convent walls, rejoice 
in its austerities, and die in its peace. 

The next most impertinent Jit tie publication, is an account of 
the building of a Catholic chapel in a village blessed by a “Gos- 
pel ministry,” and the effect it produces ; now a few debauched 
and drunken people, scandals to their pious rector, are actually 
44 bought by the Koman Catholics,” and so persuaded to become 
converts ; and how many hard-working and sober, or amiable 
and intelligent Catholics, astonished at the holiness of the cha- 
racters around them,** 4 have longed to know the secret spring 
from whence so much that is lovely took its rise/* They liave dis- 
covered the pure religion of the Bible, &c."&c., # and, accordingly, 
have read, or are reading, their Bibles in secret. The mam 
argument is carried on by a worthy gentleman (himself avowedly 
uninstructed) and his son-in-law, over “ a nice poached egg and 
a rasher of bacon*;” and such is the effect produced upon the 
mind of the poor man, that he turns his cat out of th'e room an a 
frenzy, comparing poor puss to the 44 Church of Rome, which 
put forth her velvet paws, and clawed hold of those who en* 

% terOd”f With these arguments we cannot think of encumbering 
our pages; they are too much like, in spirit* aacijji intention* to 
those we have already noticed, and less specious in the langtflage. 
The great object of the work is to prove, thfit tbfte ermmfafif 
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Catholic chapels is not dangerous ; that men will not submit 
r to be considered like dumb animals, who have no part or judg- 
ment in governing themselves ;” # that although ^We may be 
M like birds bred lip in a cage, not knowing the sweets of liberty, 
and content to remain in captivity, ”f yet that free birds will 
not enter the cage ; and so on : and the whole winds up with a 
commemoration of the Bible anniversary. To allMiis we make 
no objection ; we may think our Protestants friends foolish K o 
waste so much labour upon things which they consider of so 
little importance * but if tneir Security tends to mitigate their ill- 
humour, it is all we can desire. 

Let us now turn to the Catholic work whose style of language 
and controversy we have promised to set in opposition to our 
preceding specimens* Geraldine is a work peculiarly calculated 
for an inquirer after truth,— of that numerous class who, though 
not deeply read, possess the clear and cultivated intelligence 
which enables them to fix upon the leading points of the contro- 
versy, and to decide upon the kind off evidence which their own 
minds would require for coming to a decision upon them. Such 
a* character is the heroine; a young lady of rank and fortune, 
who, in the long absence of her father (engaged in the present 
Peninsular war), i^ placed, as it were, under the guardianship 
of her numerous and highly respectable friends, whom, with 
great boldness and skill, tne authoress has made the representa- 
tives of almost every phase of Protestantism. With Excellent 
arment, too, the story is opened when the terrors of the 
cholera, infecting the neighbouring town, are at their height; thus 
keeping alive the young lady’s attention to the importance of 
the subject, and at once introducing many of the points in dis- 
pute. Geraldine confesses that the tear of death has been aggra- 
vated to a painful degree by the distressing uncertainty of her 
mind upon religious subjects; and she pouts forth the history of 
this vacillation and distress to l^r uncle and guest, the warden of 

College, Oxford, a dignified representative of the present 

High Church Oxford party. He hears her with complacency, 
for her doubts have been originated in the dissensions of the 
Evattigelicafs. Her second uncle, Edmund Sinclair, the rector of 
the parish, belongs to the moderates of this party; her former 
governess bad veiled upon their more extreme opinions, had 
becdtne estranged from her clergymen, and wad finally separated 
from her pupibin consequence of a leaning to the notions of the 
Irvihgites. This dissension between her two spiritual guides, fa 
the first subject of dismay to Geraldine; but, before it occurs, 
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she has been introduced to ay the “ serious” society of Elver- 
ton : and here follows a light and good -humoured* but $ui£* 
ciently poignant, account, of the disunion and dissensions of this 
society. IT it is contended that there is a slight degree of cari- 
cature, in making so many of these dissensions to occur at once in 
the same small community, we may be half inclined to admit, 
that it would be an unusual piece of ill luck that so many points 
of difference should be started so* simultaneously, and pursued 
so warmly. But the argument founded upon this want of unity 
in religious opinions, arising from absence qf authority, would 
have been equally applicable, whether th^ differences were more 
or fewer ; there is, therefore, no unfairness in the mistake, even 
if it be one : and if, for the sake of the story, the canvass has been 
a little overcrowded here, at any rate thg truth of the design 
is unquestionable. The nature of ^the disputed points, the flip- 
pancy with which they are discussed, tne interference of the 
women, and the gradual admixture of personal or party feelings, 
producing dissension, excitement gradually subsiding into in- 
difference, until, at length, a Reformation Society is the signal 
for all differences to be forgotten, and all parties to unite against 
the Catholics; — who is there living in “religious society” who 
has not seen this ? 

The effect upon Geraldine^ mind is to give her a strong bias 
to Popery — but here the Warden interposes, and undertakes 
to prove to her, that the “English Catholic Church,” in 
other words the Church of England, is her safe resting-place, 
containing all the guidance and authority necessary to her per- 
plexed mind, while casting off the pretensions and errors of 
the Church of Rome. This part of the dialogue is enlivened by 
the counter-reasonings of Geraldine’s intimate friend, a young 
Presbyterian lady, who attacks the pretensions of the Church of 
England with great* spirit, while Geraldine is constantly endea- 
vouring to carry out the prindples her uncle lays down into, 
their natural consequences — coRequences which he as constantly 
disowns. The untenable position of the Church of England is 
thus made strikingly evident ; Geraldine is recommended not to 
forsake her own Church till she has acted up to its precept^ and 
accordingly, with her prayer-book in her hand, she makes out a 
list of the fast days— and her failure in the attempt to procure 
the observance of the “ hamper days,” as the butler denominates 
them, is extremely amusing. The Warden dgserts her, he is 
afraid of being “accused of papistry;” Mrs. Sinclair writes her 
a letter, recommending her to “a fast of the spirit)” and “ not to 
be entangled again with the yoke of bondage;” the servants 
rebel; and Geraldine is* obliged to give up die fasting days. 
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To console herself, she plunges boldly into ecclesiastical history, 
that.slie may refresh her mind by studying, in the pure ages of 
the Church, the origin, and prototype of the Church to which 
she'has resolved to adhere ; — as might be supposed she is disap* 

S tinted in her expectation, and, rendered distrustful by the 
iJurC, she resolves to put no faith in any one’s assertions, but to 
seek the truth for herself. <> f 

The succeeding part of the c first volume renders this admirable 
work a complete mapual for converts under such circumstances. 
Geraldine pursues the truth from book to boob* laying down 
such a course of study, as is ^neither open to the charge of one- 
sidedness, nor too laborious or learned for a mind of ordinary 
comprehensiveness And energy — yet following up so close a chain 
of argument, that the result approaches to demonstration ; the 
effects of this method of enquiry upon Geraldine’s mind, as they 
gradually unfold themselves, are stated in long conversations with 
her mother’s old friend — for the Warden, ere this, has left her — 
who also represents a particular class of opinions. Not greatly 
impressed with the importance of religious belief, but attached 
to the old Church by the associations of an antiquary and a man 
of taste, and averse by nature from prejudice and strife, Mr. 
Everard indulges in an Utopian scheme of such a comprehen- 
sive religious system, as the good of all parties could embrace by 
the aid of mutqal concessions ; and to prepare Geraldine for this 
Utopia he gives her his best assistance in her progress to* Catho- 
licism. 

Geraldine is now moved to a more active scene, being invited 
to spend the Christmas at the house of Lord and Lady Hunger- 
ford, easy and liberal people ; an<J the society she meets there is 
sketched in a tone of piqaante liveliness, that relieves the gravity 
of the subject without ever bordering upon levity; here she be- 
comes acquainted with LajJy Winefriae, a Catholic lady ; and here 
also she is brought into collision .with the high Calvinistic party, — 
the son of her host, \yho is attacrod to her, being of that persua- 
sion . 11 The announcement of a Reformation Society Meeting 
excites contending feelings in the little party. 

u Lady Winefride bad arrived fat her own home) at the usual time for 
mass on the week days; and at that veiy hour when^tbe persecutions of 
* her people’ were being related at the priory, she was kneeling before the 
sanctuary at Bumleigh Chapel, favoured by a participation in the most 
blessed, mystery of the altar; and after such a communion with her God 
as a Catholic alone can know, the aged Christian was returning full of 
calm devotion to the priory; when in driving through the village of 
$edgemoor, she saw, on a large placard, die same announcement which 
had occupied the thoughts of so many during that day# Lady Wine? 
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fride gave a mournful smile, as %he traced the same watchwords which 
had ruined the fortunes, corrupted the integrity, or Broken the heart* df 
those whosedbistories had been imprinted in hei^earty memory, * Alarm- 
ing increase of Popery’ — 'Principles of the ’Glorious Reformation*— 
stood forth conspicuously in capitals, amid the smaller print, and furnished 
not only thoughts of the past, but meditation for the future, till ahe 
joined our hegpine in the drawing-room of the priory.”— Vol. H. p. 46, 

• This Reformation Society Genfldine is persuaded against her 
better judgment to attend, and then follows a highly satirical 
account of it.* Yet we durst appeal to anjv of 4 our Protestant 
readers whether the general character o£ such meetings has not 
been correctly caught, and fairly though forcibly rendered. We 
extract a few passages, to give an idea of the-style rather th&tftpf 
the argument, which would only be weakened by extracts. 

" After the treasurer had sat down, the secretary arose, to read the re- 
port of the labours of the society during the preceding year, in which 
their marches, and counter-matches, being productive ofnut two instances 
of seeming success, these anecdotes were thrown into a species of histori- 
cal romance, for the excited and delighted ladies of Elverton. The 
horrors of popery, the cruel tyranny of the priests, the ignorant, deluded 
peasantry, formed subjects of eloquent declamation ; but the actual facts 
were simply these : first, that a Catholic labourer, having quarrelled with 
his priest, had gone to America with his child, "to read his Bible, and 
judge for himself of the true faTth ! (hear ! hear !) : second, that a Ca- 
tholic priest himself had borrowed some controversial tracts from the 
Reformation Society, (hear ! hear !) and had been heard to say, that he 
found much subject for thought in them. (Hear ! hear l hear !) 

* Geraldine found it impossible here to repress a smile, but the multi- 
tude around her saw no barrenness of material in the report ; the fancy 
being warmed, and the ear pleased, by the accompanying phrases of — 
' And though we cannot positively say, &c., yet we may confidently 
hope,* &c. ‘ The Lord’s aim is not shortened, that it cannot save.* 

“We know in whom we trust.** "“We must not despise the day of small 
things,*’ &c. In this way was filled a respectably sized manuscript,' 
which at length was wound up by lfading the first motion of the day 
' That the report be printed/ &c. ; and the secretary, before retiring to 
his seat, now announced Viscount Hervey !*— Vol. ii. pp. 7fi-76. 

“ Here DeGrey paused, and bowing to the chairman and to the meeting, 1 
retired from the front o^the platform ; and, whether it were from the novelty 
and excitement oftieanng something on the opposite side of the question 
or that the open countenance and manner of the young Catholic had wo$* 
tened their party prejudice, the applause at the conclusion of his address 
was given heartily and kindly, and many whispered encomiums followed, 
indicative of the discovery, that, although a papist, the young man Bad not 
turned out so great a fool as iftight have been expected* Room was 
politely made for him on the left band of the chairman, and he &ad 
saasmy seated himself, when the lion of the day was perceived to mount 
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the steps of the platform, and amidst fhe perfect uproar of excitement 
&nd approval, the secretary, after several ineffectual efforts to be heard, at 
length raised his voice sufficiently to give forth, in resounding tones, the 
celebrated name of ‘ Mr/ Sbadowshake, that instant arrived from Ire- 
land ! f Fresh applause fallowed this announcement to the meeting of 
their favourite courier from the land of Hobgoblin, which applause was 
hushed into a perfect calm, as the reverend gentleman began to recount 
the terrific wonders and marvellous acts of popery in the sister isle ; when 
after nearly an hours address, during which he had seen, heard, conjec- 
tured, supposed, believed, and taken for granted, more Satanic exploits 
than any one who had not followed Mephistophiles owr the Brocken, 
Mr. Sbadowshake clasped is haftds, and exclaimed,— ' Indeed ! indeed ! 
my heart weeps tears of blood foP Ireland. My unhappy country has 
become a den of wild Jbeasts*; — yes, the Romish priests are wild beasts, 
they are hyenas! !'* With this the reverend Reformer sank back 
exhausted, his face covered with the sympathetic dew of fear — and heat ; 
and a glass of water was handed Co him, as he reposed at the back of the 
platform. The r noble chairman now put to the * Ayes’ and * Noes* of the 
assembly, whether, before breaking up the meeting, with the concluding 
prayer and psalm, an Irish gentleman, who had come over from Ireland 
in the same packet with Mr. Shadowshake, should be permitted to address 
the meeting on the subject of Ireland's religion, and Ireland’s distress, 
for the space of half an hour ? The * Ayes carried it, and one of the 
most sunny countenances that Erin could produce, presented itself at the 
railing of the platform, and in a strong Irish accent, Mr. O’Neil thus 
began : — 'I am indebted to the courage of the noble lord and his friends 
on the platform, for the liberty allowed me of advancing to this barrier, 
from which, having in honour bound myself not to leap down among 
you, I may venture to acknowledge, even to the timid sex here present, 
that I am a — wild beast ! in fact, a hyena (loud laughter) — to the excited 
imagination, at least, of my honest countryman who has just preceded 
me. Yes ! my English fellow Christians/ continued he, in a changed 
and deeply impressive tone, • I am an Irish Catlfblic priest ! one of that 
race, whose cruelty, rapacity, and usurped power, have been the theme 
held up this day for your execration. And ndw, what can I reply ? 
Why this — that we Irish Catholic jjj-iests have learned your notions of 
us, and, as the servants of Him, who, when He was reviled, reviled not 
again, have also learned forbearance and compassion for the calumnies 

you utter Scarcely a speech has been uttered this day, but it 

has b^en said of Ireland, tliat ‘ a&rkness covered the land, and gross dark- 
ness the people/ and I admit that, during many years, the dearth of 
learningwas most lamentable. (Hear.) Ah, my Trie&ls, you are pleased 
with this concession on my part ! wait a little, however, for I shall expect 
die same candour from you ! Our enquiry is, whether this ignorance 
was owing to the priesthood. From the year 1695, to the year 1788, an 
act of your parliament was in force, in Ireland, by which the Catholic 
priest and the Ctuholic schoolmaster vfare transported, if the one were 

4 * Extracts from a speech made at Exeter Hall.” 
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discovered instructing the people^n the mysteries of religion, or the other 
teaching the children the simple elements of education. (Hear { heart) 
This act extended to Catholic printers and booksellers, and by no means 
remained a dead letter, as four hundred and twenty-four priests were 
shipped off, And large rewards offered to any one who should And the 
unlawful practice of education going forward. My dear old father is still 
alive, he is fyst approaching his ninety-ninth year, and to this day he 
boasts of having got his learning as he gftt his whiskey — both illegally. 
X&. laugh.) Yes ! in bogs, under hedges, and in deep vallies, the priest 
and schoolmaster carried on their illicit process «f education, while some 
of the boys stood on the neighbouring hill to give*the alarm, if the Dis- 
coverers, as they were called, should *a*ppear in view, to catch, and send 
the Catholic tutors abroad. (Heat*! hear!) Now, my friends, take 
this fact. It is not yet fifty years since these Protestant laws were repealed, 
so that every Irish Catholic beyond the age pf fifty, who can read or 
write, read and writes illegally. He got his learning in violation of the 
laws at home, or be smuggled it frehn the continent. And now what 
think you ? Why, a truce to pleasantry, when those men, who regret 
that these cruel, tyrannical laws were ever repealed, are the persons" 4 to 
com* forward, and taunt u#with our ignorance. (Hear ! hear !) Yes ’ 
they, and such as they, have walled up, and would again wall up, the 
fountain of knowledge, and then leproach us with not having drunk deep 
of it ! They seal up the volume of science, and if we stretch forth a hand 
to open it, they strike, and while striking, wantopjy reproach us for being 
ignorant of its contents/ ” — Vo^ii. pp. 98-101, 103, 104. 

It njay readily be supposed that on Geraldine’s return to her 
friends, their anxiety respecting her draws to a crisis, and the 
feelings of a convert are sketched with as much truth as delicacy 

u It was on the opposite side of the water that Geraldine and Major 
Tankerville had parted, and after sometime watching the evolutions of the 
skaiters, her attention was drawn to the position in which she stood with 
respect to die rest of the party ; a relative position, which was in perfect 
keeping with her approaching declaration # of the faith she inwardly 
cherished. Between herself, and her still kind, though anxious, friends, 
lay deep waters, only to be passed by means of a brittle surface, which 
seemed to hefr no inapt representation of the forbearance and charity of 
the controversial world towards a convert to the ancient Church. She 
now looked earnestly at the group, from which she had thus accidentally 
been separated, and her heart sank, as she rapidly tbrcfw a prospective 
glance on her intercourse, as a convert to Catholicity, with these herprd- 
testing friends”— V ol. ii. pp. 137, 138. 

Her description of the arguments of Major Tankerville is oi>e 
to which we must not expect our Protestant readers to agree, 
but how many Catholics fvill at once recognize the description* 

H4 I have heard/ continued Geraldine, * of some orators in Parliament, 
who can make a grand opening speech, but who can never reply. This 
is the case with Major Tankerville. He cannot reply, and therefore he 
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cannot convene. He starts well enough, and you are forced to listen 
ifith respect, because he repeats so much of the sacred Word of God : but 
when, in your turn, you object that such and such texfa cannot be 
applied where he would apply them, because of such and such reasons, 
he cannot combat those reasons. I often wondered, during our walk, 
that he could not bring forward something in answer to my objections. 
I almost longed to help him. His only resource was to repeat these same 
misapplied texts in a louder tbne,<which, as I told him, left the point in 
debate exactly where it was before.’ "-^Vol. ii.p. 139. # 

Then follows a sjjifited statement of an argumenj, which, were 
Protestants consistent, must 4gng ago have obtained for us not 
only toleration but sincere approval. 

‘ In reply to his assertion, that the Bible was to be our sole guide, for 
that the spirit accompanied the sincere reader, X told him that mv private 
study of the Bible had determined me to be a Catholic ! He spoke 
against human authority, and I Agreed with him, and objected to any 
one's presuming'to interfere between God and my soul, and inquired, 
how it was that he could venture to speak to me, when I had a Bible ? 
In fact, I claimed every privilege, equally Mill himself, of choosing or 
rejecting exactly what appeared to my own judgment wise and good. 
I said that, if I found more wisdom in the early councils than in the 
modem religions societies, I had every right to my preference ; that, if 
the Fathers of the earjy Church were but men, what then were their 
successors ? What were the Fathers of. the English Church, and those 
of the Kirk of Scotland — the framers of the Thirty-nine Articles, or of 
the Assembly’s Catechism ? Major Tankerville did not attempt to de- 
fend these authorities: he considered them to be only ‘partially en- 
lightened;’ — therefore I proceeded no his own particular set of highly 
illuminated Christians — tne chairman and committees of the Bible So- 
ciety, Tract Society, Reformation Society, &c., and inquired upon what 
grounds I was to yield my private judgment to them ? Were they more 
than uninspired men ? Most assuredly and avowedly not. Then, why 
were these men to interpret, and dictate, and dogmatize to me , a Bible 
reader, when they own, nay, even boast, that the Holy Ghost has not 
overruled their decisions P’ ” 

We will be tempted by only one more quotation from the 
controversy; but one more we will give, both as a specimen of 
style, a sort of summary of argument, and because that passage 
which refers to the proper use of the imagination, is an excellent 
answer to an old subject of attack upon us. * 0 

“ ‘ But I foresee that, when once in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
by degrees accustomed to, and satiated bv, all the wonders and mysteries 
of that mighty pile ( t>f accumulated belief, you will then sigh after more 
than even that abundant storehouse can bestow !' 

‘“You are right, Katherine ! I shall still, I trust, sigh after tkatfull, 
perfect, all-satisfying Church, to be found only in heaven* Yet* ha that 
militant part of the Universal Church, of which I am in heart a mem- 
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her, struggling and imperfect though it be, 1 enter the bright vista leading 
to the eternal portals, I mount* the first step of the Patriarch's ladder* 
That perfect communion between the glorified and militant Chnrdh 
throws a htfo round the latter, full of inspiration. It beckons onward !* 

44 4 Almost all the party here, Geraldine, are persuaded that you are 
led into the Romish Church entirely by your, imagination.' 

" f Let one of them conquer me in stiff and sober argument, before 
they repeat uhis absurd charge, 1 cried Geraldine ; ‘ or let them, in pe- 
nance for it, wade through all the <omes I have done, making notes, 
comparing one author with another, and searching for truth, with infi- 
nitely more trouble and labour, than if I had merely jumped after it to 
the bottom of a well. 1 # 

“ 'Again a metaphor,' said Katharine, smiling. 

“ ‘ Well, then, 1 continued Geraldlhe, ‘ do you not see, Kate, that if I 
possess this imagination, this love of excitement* this perception of the 
vast, the beautiful, the harmonious, no other Religion than the Roman 
Catholic can possibly satisfy me. In fact, my friends here are so far 
right, that my imagination, together with every power j>f my mind, and 
every faculty of my soul, leads me there. But these friends, and almost 
every one in this cold, calculating age, speak of imagination as though it 
were a crime, never reflecting that, if God be not the author of evil. He 
cannot bestow evil gifts upon His children. It is man who perverts and 
misuses every heavenly gift ; and how ? By expending it upon the 
things of earth. But am I doing this ? It is in vain for my friends to 
indulge the hope, that this, to them, alarming faculty of mine can be 
crushed and annihilated. I ean no more still the aspirations of the 
imagination, than I can those of the mind and soul, of which I deem it 
the offspring. Possessing, then, a gift which cannot he destroyed, and 
which, if not used, will be abused — how is it to be employed ?' 

“ ‘Certainly, in the service of God,' replied Katherine; ‘but even 
then not with extravagance ; for St. Paul says, ‘ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men. 1 1 

“ ‘ Or/ rejoined Geraldine, 4 as the Catholic version has it, 4 Let 
your modesty be knJwu unto all men/ which version I prefer. But do 
not expect me any Jongcr to argue by opposition of texts on any sub- 
ject. Three hundred years have proved its inefficacy in settling disputes 
amongst Protestants, and I consider it as a desecration of tne sacred 
word of God. The sense of the Bible is gathered from the grand whole, 
not from detached parts ; and the entire weight of Scripture goes to prove 
that we are to offer up our whole being to our God/ 

“ ‘I know, and trust I observe, that truth/ replied *Katheriye ; ‘but 
remember, that^God, who gave you an exalted imagination, gave you 
also judgment and common sense, of which fully as strict an account 
will be demanded, as of the other more brilliant quality/ 

“ 1 Granted ! my dear friend ; and this is the account I can give fit 
my judgment and common sense, which two q unities are exdojdVely 
canonized and worshipped in this our nineteenth century. W&e&X be- 
gan to reflect that my title of ‘Protestant" was a •negative one, and 
referred to something positive and precursive, I immediately made my- 
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self acquainted with that against which I had been all ray life protesting : 
now, that shewed some judgment ! Aq4 when, op the investigation of 
tkia original Church, finding nothing to protest against, 1 protested no 
longer — surely this was common sense in its most palpable fo&n !' 

“ Katherine smiled, and sighed. f Then I may tell Lord Hervey that 
you have irrevocably made ,up your mind * 

“ ‘ You may/ replied Geraldine; but the animation of her counter 
nance passed away as she said this, and she also sighed.” , 

Geraldine now returns homej a professing, though not a re-' 
ceived Catholic; and ^in the remainder of the work, the various 
difficulties and trials of a convert are admirably** sketched or 
hinted at. c * 1 

Although the book does not for a moment verge upon a love 
story, yet both Sir ^Eustace de Grey and Lord Herbert are 
represented as attached* to her (the latter she has refused); and 
her situation with respect to them is thus hinted at : — 

u To brave th<f world m the cause of truth ; to join the band of hitherto 
aspersed Christian worshippers; to sacrifice riches, and popularity, and 
even the softer feelings of the heart, to the voice of conscience, all this 
was to bear adversity in the way that exactly suited her lofty nature : 
but to become a Catholic when all the neighboui hodd were persuaded 
that she did so for the sake of Sir Eustace dc Grey ; to refuse Lord 
Hervey, when rumour gave forth that the difficulties had not been on 
her side, but on his ; to pursue the course which would appear to justify 
all these assertions, — this was to bear adversity in the way that was the 
most galling to a proud and sensitive woman, and Geraldine recoiled 
from her appointed task.” 

She, however, continues firm ; hears, while her heart is wrung 
with anguish, the reproach “ that it had become part of her new 
creed not to feel;” and makes the dreaded communication to her 
father. — How it is received by him we shall <oot state : for, the 
conclusion having the unusual merit of taking the reader by 
surprise, we should be sorry to diminish its effect, sincerely be- 
lieving that no one, of any persuasion, will read this work with- 
out amusement as well as instruction. 

Father Rowland is a little story, originally American, but 
enlarged and corrected by a Catholic priest. We need not say 
that.it contains most valuable information. The arguments are 
stated with great precision and clearness; but we^ regret that a 
little more attention has not been given to the narrative part of 
the work, which is not always in the best taste. There is 
- another Catholic publication, entitled, The Converts , a Tale of 
the Nitteteenth Century , to which we must apply the same re- 
mark. We regret to notice it disadvantageous^ ; for it is written 
a "convert, and with all the warmth of sincerity and fervour : 
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but the incidents are so improbable, aud so little judgment is 
shewn in many parte of die story, that we cannot expect it to dq 
goody whatever we may hope from some future and more* rrta- * 
tuVed production of the authoress’s pen. • 

The Prize Book is 09 the same plan as Alton Park , but much 
inferior to it, and adapted for a lower* class of readers. 

Our limjfs remind us to conclude our enumeration. We 
must, however, mention Mrs. Herbeft; or 9 the Villager *, and 
Hilton Park 9 although they do not come strictly within the scope 
of our article ; but we are anxious to express our approbation of 
works which lxave long formecf rqost valuable additions to the 
libraries of the youthful members of our Church, and in which 
many more advanced in years might find information. In both 
these books controversy is seldom, and onfy incidentally intro- 
duced; their chief end being to convey* instruction upon the 
doctrines and practices of tne Church, and upon portions of 
Holy Writ: and this they have done with great? clearness and 
fidelity, and in a pleasing manner. If we have any fault to find, 
it is that in both work# there is too close an adherence to the 
mere matter of fact (if we may term it so) of religion. A little 
less fear of Protestant misrepresentation; a somewhat bolder 
trust in children’s perception of the beautiful, in the scope of 
their imaginations, and their delight in contemplating what is ele* 
vated, symbolic, or mysterious, would have given them a deeper 
interest in the minds of those for whom they were intended* 
Such as they are, however, we should gladly welcome more such 
publications : many beautiful Protestant stories our children are 
debarred from, on account of their tendency, and we have few 
to supply their place ; yet we have abundance of materials for 
them in the lives of the saints, authentic miracles of a later date, 
in many beautiful fegends preserved by the pious ; or, for more 
domestic stories, ip the family history of the Catholic gentnr, 
and in the annals of our poor, are many subjects which would 
require little extraneous embellishment, and through which 
might be infused, into the minds of our children, the full spirit 
ana beauty of Catholicity. Fiction is too strong a weapon to be 
left to our opponents ; we must enlist it on our si{le ; and if we 
use it with judgment and uprightness, we shall find it of incal- 
culable advantage* in attracting the minds and hearts of the 
young to the cause of our holy religion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

fl f * 

Rome.— A t the meeting of tbe Archeological Academy %n the 17th 
May, the Secretary, Visconti, read an account of an interesting and im- 
portant discovery made in a vineyard situated without the gate of Sta. 
Maria Maggiorc, near the church of SR. Peter and Marcelliiius and the 
tomb of St. Helen. The proprietor was led from some remains of an- 
tiquity, found on the property, to Examine an old neglected building, ii> 
the door of which he discovered an entrance to a subterranean gallery, 
which had been filled with soil falling through aperture^ made in the 
ceiling for the admission of air. ,He caused the passage to be cleared, at 
a considerable expense, and was amply rewarded by the discovery of a 
mosaic pavement seventy-two palms in length and five in breadth. He 
immediately caused the excavation to be examined by the learned Secre- 
tary, who, from the close, resemblance of the tombs to those in the cata- 
combs, and principally from the emblems of the cross in the pavement, 
at once pronounced it to be a branch of the ancient cemetery known by 
the name of St. Tiburtius, SS. Peter and Marcellinus, and inter duas 
lauros. The gallery is of the same vaulted fqrm as the other catacombs, 
but is higher and more spacious ; along the sides and in the transverse 
galleiies which cioss the main branch, are tombs about seven feet in 
length and two in height, hollowed in the wall, or in the form of altars 
with arches over them. The mosaic pavement is of the most elegant and 
varied design, and, besides the figure of a dove bearing an olive branch, 
ornaments, emblematic of the cross, are repeated in different forms. We 
are inclined to believe from an inspection of it, that the pavement was 
executed about the time of Constantine, and that a passage wiirshortly 
be discovered, connecting it with the well known cemetery mentioned 
above. It has been visited by his Holiness and the chief nobility, as 
well as by several of the first antiquarians of the holy city. 

During the ravages of the cholera last year, his Holiness made a solemn 
promise on behalf of his diocese to dedicate to the Blessed Virgin a 
pledge of gratitude for the cessation of that dreadful scourge. The feast 
of the Assumption was fixed upon for the performance of this vow. At 
an early hour, his Holiness celebrated mass in the basilica of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and gave the holy communion to a large concourse of 
the faithful. He afterwards heard another mass ; and after taking a 
slight refreshment in the adjoining apartments, returned to the church, 
which had been gorgeously decorated for the occasion. The most an- 
cient picture of the Holy Mother and her Divine Son, ascribed by popu- 
lar tradition to St. Luke, which was carried in procession last year to 
obtain the powerful protection of the Mother of God, had been placed on 
an elevated platform behind the high altar. Seats were placed in front 
for the Cardinals, and on each side, galleries were raised for the Queen 
Dowager of Sardinia and other royal personages, and the diplomatic 
body. Lines of soldiers, along the nave &nd in different parts of the 
churph, added to the splendour of the scene. His Holiness recited the 
, prescribed prayers, and blessed the offerings, which consisted of two 
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golden crowns of the richest execution and the most elegant design, 
weighing thirty ounces, and doomed with the valuable jewels lately 
presented to the Pope by the Queen and other illustrious individuals. 
He then dGunted the steps of the platform? followed by two Cardinals 
and other attendants, and placed the crowns on the heads of our blessed 
Saviour and his Virgin Mother, No soonfr were they seen glittering 
on high than a murmur of joy, like the noise of sea-* waves subsiding, 
was uttered by the whole assembly, and hushed in a moment. High 
Jdass was celebrated by Cardinal Patrizi, and after the last gospel, the 
Pope gave his solemn benediction, from the gallery over the entrance of 
the church, to tjie immense multitude. In the afternoon, the picture was 
replaced in the clmpel of the Borgbesc family. The city was illumi- 
nated at night as well as on the preceding evening. The expenses of the 
decoration of the church, and of the two orowns, were wholly dcfiayed 
from the Pope’s privy purse. 

On the feast of St. Ignatius, the city of Rom$ presented to the Society 
of Jesus, six magnificent candlesticks of gilt metal, for the altar of the 
Saint, as a public testimonial and monument of gratituefe, for the gene- 
rous and disinterested conduct of its members in devoting themselves, 
day and night, during the lute awful visitation, to the spiritual and cor- 
poral necessities of the faithful, in the hospitals and in every part of the 
city. 

The Sanitary Commission lias presented an elegant chalice to the 
church of the Bcn-fratelli, or brothers ol Mercy, instituted by St. John 
of God, with an inscription comjnemorative of mcir zealous care of the 
sick on the same occasion. 

On Sunday, June 29, the Rev. Dr. Hynes was consecrated Bishop of 
Iicros in partibus, by the Right Rev. Dr. O’Finan, Bishop of Killala, 
in the church of St. Vincent of Paul. His lordship has been appointed 
Vicar Apostolic in the Ionian Islands. 

We have great pleasure in recording the gracious manner in which his 
Holiness was pleased to receive a copy of the engraving by Luflon of 
Mr. Linton’s painting %f the Darkness over Jerusalem during the Cruci - 
jixion, presented by the latter gentleman. His Holiness has expressed 
in the strongest terms his admiration of the \tork, and has forwarded a 
case of medals to Mr. Linton, through Cardinal Lambruschini, the 
Secretary of State. To the high commendations bestowed on this 
work in England, we may add that of a missionary, lately returned from 
the Holy Land, in praise of the design, and its close resemblance to the 
locality, — an encomium which is greatly enhanced by the circumstance 
that the clever artist has never visited Jerusalem. 

We lately mentfonea a subscription set on foot in France to present 
to the Archbishop of Cologne a picture by M. Hauser. The young 
artist lately sent to bis Holiness a sketch of the painting through the 
Brazilian minister, M. Mouttinbo Lima. His Holiness has rcquesje&jfce 
Secretary of State to express to M. Hauser the gratitude with which he 
receives the gift, as a mark of which, he has preseuteB him wi$h jhe 
medal struck oh occasion of the opening of the Gregorian Museuii# - 

Father Geramb, whom we mentioned in & former number, (VoL II. 

vot; v^ho. x. . 2 P * 
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p. 597) lias been appointed Abbot and f Procurator-General of the Trap- 
jfists by his Holiness. This is the first instance of a religious not in holy 
orders being raided to the rank of Abbot. He has recervedtthe tonsure 
from Cardinal Lambruscfiini. An account of his recent journey to 
Rome is expected shortly to appear. * 

■ A secret Consistory was held on the 13ih of September, in wbfch the 
Pope raised Monsig. Fieschi, his Maggiordomo, and Mogsig. Sterckx, 
Archbishop of Mechlin, to tile dignity of Cardinals. \Ve have already 
described the ceiemonies used on such occasions, and take this opportu- 
nity of presenting our Headers with the allocution addressed to the Sacred 
College, which is a specimen of the* form usually adopted in promoting 
Cardinals : — “ Venerable JBrcthreA, whilst in the bestowal of honours, 
our choice is naturally directed t<3 those whose virtue as well as zeal to* 
wards the Holy See have.bekn conspicuously attested, it is incumbent on 
us to have a special regard to such as have rendered peculiar services to 
our 'person. 04’ this number, we are bound to consider our beloved 
Adrian Fiescfyi, Prefect of our ' Papal Household. Noble by birth, 
and gifted with eminent qualities of mind, after having been first ad- 
mitted into the congregation styled di buon Governo , he discharged the 
duties of the vicarious Legation of Bologna, and in succession, the Dele- 
gations of Spoleto, Perugia, Macerata, and Camerino, and has since been 
sedulously employed in the posts of Master of Audiences and Prefect of 
the Household. Besides the uniform exactness with which he has ful- 
filled the numerous and weighty obligations of his office, no one can be 
ignorant of the zeal he has manifested on various occasions for our safety 
and security. Wherefore, in the Secret Consistoiy held on the twenty- 
third of June, in the year 1834, we created him Cardinal, reserving fora 
time the announcement of his creation ; now, however, we consider it 
unnecessary to withhold any longer the communication of our sentiments 
respecting himvfrom you. Venerable Brethren, and we therefore declare 
him Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. 

** We have moreover j udged it fitting to create two other Cardinals, of 
whom, one ye declare; the other we reserve Hnpetto.* The claim of 
the former to be laised to your exalted order has peen sufficiently proved 
by the signal services which he has rendered to the Catholic religion in 
Belgium. We have, indeed, ever been persuaded and convinced of that 
nations zeal and sincerity in the cause of religion, so much, os long 
sitace to have contemplated with satisfaction the services which it was cal- 
culated to render to the interests of th$ Catholic Church, and the salva- 
tion of’ souls. ‘ With this, our expectation and your wishes. Venerable 
Brethren, events have, through the mercy«of God, cgid to our heartfelt 
delight in common with yours, most happily corresponded. For it is 
well known that in Belgium the seminaries and establishments of every 
kind, which are committed to the care of ecclesiastical superiors for the 
purpose of training «p youth of either sex, however poor, in learning 
and piety, are ip the most flourishing condition. The Catholic Univer- 

; wU-Jt ~ 1 — - <*« ^ 

* This is the usual expression when the Pope defers the announcement of a par- 
* creation to a more fittiusr oouortumtv. 
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sity of Louvain, some years siuceye -established at a vast expense, is highly 
to be commended for the excellence of the method and character or tne 
instruction £ delivers ; while not merely the clergy, but the whole body 
of the faithful are distinguished by their exemplary attachment and sub* 
mission to this chair or St. Peter ; in fine,jto express in a word that 
which is the abundant and unfailing source of alt these blessings, the 
provinces of Belgium are not in the smallest degreerestrained from freely 
communicating with the Holy See, the centre of Catholic unity, ip ail 
$pi\ itual and ecclesiastical affairs. These blessings, a source to us of in- 
finite joy, are to be ascribed to the entire order of our Venerable Brethren, 
the bishops of that kingdom, whose assiduous vigilance and singular zeal 
in cultivating the vineyard of our Lofd, we take occasion deservedly to 
extol : and more than all, this praise* is due to our Venerable Brother, 
Engelbert Steickx, Archbishop of Mechlin J a «m»n eminently conspicu- 
ous for purity of morals, learning, piety, pnuleiyce, and mildness of dis- 
position, — qualities which have recommended and endeared Tiinr not 
merely to the prelates, clergy, and people, but also to bis Majesty the 
King of Belgium. Wherefore, having long had it in conteniplf tion to 
give to the entire Belgian nation a mark of our paternal affeotion, it hath 
appeared to us, that none^ould prove more acceptable to the nation it- 
self, or more suitable to our intentions, than the adoption of our venera- 
ble brother, Engelbert, Archbishop of Mechlin, into your Sacred College. 

" Another Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, as we have already 
mentioned, we intend to create, but reserve the declaration of his name 
to a more fitting opportunity. • 

" Quid robis videtur •* 

"By the authority of Almighty God, by that of the holy Apostles 
Peter, and Paul, and our own. We declare Adrian Fieschi, Cardinal 
Deacon of the Holy Roman Church. 

"We moreover create Engelbert Sterckx, Cardinal Priest of the Holy 
Roman Church, with the usual and necessary dispensations, derogation! 
and exceptions. # 

" We also create another Cardinal to be hereafter announced at our 
will and pleasure. • 

"In the name of the Father 4-, and of the Son 4*, and of the Holy 
+ Ghost. Amen.” 

On the occasion of investing these Cardinals wjth the insignia of their 
new dignity, his Holiness delivered another allocution, in which he Ex- 
presses his satisfaction at the request of the King of the french, for the 
appointment of a bishop for Algiers, and praises the piety and ability of 
the elect. In the second part, he describes in strong ana affecting term* 
the conduct of Monshr. Martin Dunin, Archbispop of Posea and 
Gnesen, in the matter or mixed marriages, his seizure by the officers of 
the King of Prussia, and, in conclusion, feelingly protests against the 
King's conduct, applauds the zeal and intrepidity or the prelaa^ 
expresses his confidence that the rest of the clergy m\\ display eqpal 
resolution ; and earnestly implores Almighty God to put % speedy jfnd 
to the troubles of his church* * * 

In Consequence of the elevation of Cardinal Fiesehi, fSofinmi 

* • 2 v *77 
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Massimo has been appointed Maggiordomo of his Holiness ; he is suc- 
ceeded as Maestro di Camera by MonSignor Pallavicini, late delegate at 
Perugia. * 

An exlraoi dinary fact has recently come to light which forms the 
prevailing topic of conversation at Rome. ,The family of Doria Pam- 
fili is patron of the College of St. Agnes, founded by Innocent X. 
This college possessed a valuable collection of documents of the reigh of 
Clement VIII and his successor, preserved in the archives. A few 
weeks since, a poition of the correspondence of Clement VIII with has 
Nuncios in Spain, was discovered in a grocer’s shop. On inquiry, it 
was found that lie had purchased a lkrge quantity of similar papers from a 
servant in the college, anc^thc safcristan of the church attached to it ; and, 
upon farther examination, it wac found that twenty-eight closets had 
been plundered of tlnyr contents. By order of Cardinal Lambruschim, 
Professor Sarti, of the University, accompanied by a body of police, 
searched the shops of the city, and succeeded in recovering the contents 
of seven of the closets. Amongst the documents still missing, are the 
original acts of* the canonization of St. Aloysius. 

M. Lacordaire has obtained from the Holy See the restoration of the 
Order of St. Dominic in France, and is n6w in that country collecting 
candidates for admission into it. The Convent of St. Sabina on Mount 
Aventine has been placed at their disposal. They will spend a years 
novitiate in Rome, and then return to France. 

On Sunday, July 1$, the body of St. Bonosa, virgin and martyr in 
the third century, was solemnly transla^d from the Church of St. Apol- 
linaris, to the Church dedicated to the Saint, which had been for some 
years closed on account of its dilapidated condition. The body of the 
Saint was carried in a richly decorated shrine ; and the procession was 
attended by several cardinals and prelates, as well as by the students of 
the Roman Seminary and different confraternities. Tapestries were dis- 
played from the windows along the whole line of the procession ; and an 
immense concourse of the faithful flocked to witness the spectacle. 

France. — The Minister of Public Instructor! has presented a report 
to the King, of which we give the substance, on the state of education in 
that country in J 837. 

Of 35,280 communes or unions of communes, 29,613 are provided 
with schools; being an increase of 3,771 over the number in 1834, and 
8,563 over that in 1829. 

The number of pupils of both sexes admited into the primary and other 
schools directed by masters was as follows 

1829 . * . 938,346 

1832 . . , 1,200,715 

1834 . . . 1,634,828 

1837 , . . 1,949*830 

making an increase of 295,002 over 1834, and 980,490, or nearly a 
million, over 1829. 

.The Bchools directed by mistresses, reckon no more than 707,511 out 
of 1,110,147 who receive primary instruction. 

26,370 schools belonging to communes are exclusively -for Catholics ; 
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563 for Protestants, 28 for Jews^and 2,352 for all persuasions indiscri- 
minately. • . • • 

In 1834*10,315 schools belonged to the communes, and 1,909 were 
in coffVsc of purchase or erection ; — total 12,255. * 

In 1837, 14,139 were possessed by them* 2,643 were in course of 
purchase or erection: making an increase of 4,557 over 1834. 

The Journal de V Instruction Pnblique mentions, that the Faculty of 
Theology at Rouen will shortly be sc-established , and gives the most 
Satisfactory accounts of the progress of that of Lyons. 

The Brothers of Christian Doctrine possess in France 267 establish- 
ments, con tainifig 1 19,908 scholars ; 9 in the Pafial States; 8 in Pied- 
mont; 14 in Savoy; 11 in Belgium f 3 in the Isle of Bourbon, and 1 in 
Canada. • 

In December 1837, a commission was Argyll if cd , under the title of 
Comite HUtorique des A rtf: et Mo mime ns , to investigate the state of the 
cathedrals and other public monuments of art in France, to distribute 
the sums voted by the Chambers for *their repair, and to publish plans 
and descriptions of the principal cathedrals. They have been especially 
instructed to watch over the repairs made throughout the kingdom, with 
a view of causing them to^)c conducted in conformity with the style of 
the rest of the edifice and the best models, and of thus preventing the 
ill-judged and barbarous additions which have destroyed the beauty of 
the finest buildings both in England and in France. The description 
of the Palais de Justice , and the Sainte Chapelt fk in Paris, is to be im- 
mediately published under the* care of the Count de Montalembert, 
whose taste and ability cannot be too highly appreciated. Baron Taylor, 
by whose exertions the large addition of Spanish paintings lias lately 
been made to the rich collections possessed by the public galleries of 
Paris, has been appointed a member, and has expressed his earnest 
desire to obtain the abrogation of the law forbidding interments in the 
churches, on the ground that their unwholesomeness is at best very pro- 
blematical, while the churches would be enriched, in course of time, by 
the splendid monuments erected to the deceased.' A list is to be pre- 
sented in a few days^ of the persons in England and other countries 
worthy of being appointed corresponding mem tiers. The course of Lec- 
tures delivered by M. Lacordairc at Metz, which had occupied several 
months, closed in the end of May. They had been attended from the 
beginning with the most unwearying assiduity, by an immense concourse 
of people, especially of young men, many of them belonging to the 
army; and the most salutary fruits have resulted from*the zeal*of the 
preachei, the labours o£ the resident clergy, and the piety of the people* 
B tv aria. — The cathedral of Ratisbon, one of the finest specimens of 
German architecture, has been restored by the king's order, in a style 
which perfectly harmonises with the rest of the building ; and ha* been 
farther enriched by a mausoleum erected by his majesty to M consignor 
Sailer, and another erected by the faithful to Monsignoj* Wittmafc, both 
bishops of that city. The amount of pious donations in the diocese of 
Ratisbon, in the year 1837, reaches 54,623 fiorins. Fntf the repairs of 
the ancient monastery of Our Lady at Chiemsee, the king has allowed 
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from his privy purse, 36,000 florins, ^fe has ordered the restoration of 
the Benedictine •convent at Scheycrn, at an expense of 53,000 florins, 
and has transferred the revenues of several forests to the n^mks. The 
central house of the Sisters of Charity at Munich, is rapidly extending 
its branch -convents. It contains forty-six members; Landshut seven ; 
Ratisbon five; Neumaickt two, and Asclmffenbourg four: there are fifty 
candidates lor admission, seveu of whom are Tyrolese, and f are to return 
to Inspruck, where an hospitftl is k> be placed under their care. 

The German journals announce the lamented death, on the 12th 4f 
April, of Dr. John Adam Mohler, Chevalier of the order of St. Michael, 
and Dean of the Chanter of Wurtzb‘urg. A disease of the lungs, aggra- 
vated by fever, carried him to thd 1 grave at the age of forty-two years. 
Mohler was called from Tubingen to the University of Munich, where 
be soon won, by his affability and amiable character, the affection and 
respect of all who knqv him. The students in particular testified the 
highest respect for him, and whatever difference of opinion might prevail 
as to his views, all concurred in regarding him as the ornament of the 
University. Unhappily, his health was undermined before be went 
thither, and more than once his lectures were interrupted by sickness. 
The hope that a milder climate might benefit his health, and prolong a 
life so dear to religion and to learning, induced the King of Bavaria to 
appoint him to the Deanery of Wurtzburg. At first his malady seemed 
to abate, until a fever seized him, to which his exhausted frame speedily 
fell a victim. His loss has left a void that all Europe as well as Ger- 
many will feel ; for his writings, especially the treatise on the Unity of 
the Church , the Life of St. Athanasius , and the Sijmbolik , together with 
a series of admirable articles published in the Theoloyical Jmrnal of 
Tubingen, have raised Mohler to a lasting pre-eminence amongst modern 
Catholic divines. The last-named work may be considered a continua- 
tion and appendix to Bossuets celebrated Variations, as it forms a com- 
pendium of the Confessions of Faith published by the Reformed Churches, 
contrasted on the leading subjects of controversy with the pure unvary- 
ing faith of the Catholic Church, displayed in the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, and other acknowledged sources. It vyas most favourably re- 
ceived ; four editions in the course of two yeais, translations into Latin, 
and lately into French, its adoption as the school-book in Giessen and 
other Universities, prove the high estimation in which it is held. # There 
are three works/* said the King of Prussia* “ which I would pay gene- 
rously to have t refuted; the first of them is Mohler s Symbolik /* Adver- 
saries*have not been wanting in the contest against this triumphant 
enemy of Protestantism. Bauer, in his Reply tfo {he work of Mens. 
Mohkr against the Ff'otestant Belief and Cmrch , Pfianz, Marheineke, 
Sanorius, and Tafel, and the Protestant University of Tubingen, have 
endeavoured to refute; the Symbolik , while it has been defended by Gunter, 
Btudonmayer, Kuhn, and other Catholic divines. The subject of the 
work on the tysUy of the Chunk, may be explained in a few Words : 
truth and love are foe foundations of the Christian society* In the first 
|art of the work, the author shows the triumph of doctrinal truth over 
Betsies in all ages ; foe second pm displays love, the daughter of truth 
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uniting ail the members of the Church in one body, excluding from its 
bosom schism and dissension. •The persecutions raisc4 against him i>n 
account of the former work, induced him to seek an asylum at Munich; 
and dus physicians have declared, since his» death# that that deplorable 
event was hastened by the religious troubles in Prussia. Moblor may, 
therefore, be considered a* martyr to that truth, in defence of which the 
whole of his useful life was speuU 

We are rfhicli gratified to learn, that tlte able and highly gifted Pro- 
cessors Schilling and Schubert, have Seen lately converted to the Catholic 
icligion. Three other men, well known in the literary world, are engaged 
in confidences ^vith Goircs, on the Catholic faith, which they arc disposed 
to embrace. A letter dated ft am JVancfoit, May 20, announces that 
on the 15th of that month, Dr. J. Schuster, # a Jew, distinguished for his 
literary acquirements, editor of the Gazette of Conversations, which ap- 
pears with the Frankfort Journal , ( The 7W,/ha"d received baptism, and 
had embraced the ancient faith. The convcisitm of one placed in such 
an independent position, and in a tewn so completely Protestant, has 
been ascribed to the sermons of the celebrated Dr. lfoiLer, which he 
frequently attended. 

Naples. — The queen has collected fifty female children, vAosc parents 
were carried off by the choleia, in the convent of the Ileai t of Jesus, 
inhere they Mill be biought up under her auspices, and at her expense. 

Pitussi a. — T he Bishop of Ermclnnd, with the bishops of Minister 
and Pad ei born, have notified to the government their adhesion to the 
bull of Pius VIII on mixed marriages, and, consequently, their oppo» 
sition to the practice sought to be introduced into that kingdom ; which 
they declare to be contrary to the canons and discipline of tlic Catholic 
Chinch. The Bishop of Minister is suffragan and hi other of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. Of the four bishopiics in the Rhenish provinces of 
Piussia, tin ec have declared their intention of acting conformably to the 
Bull; the fourth (Treves) is vacant. The clergy belonging to the 
deanery of Inowraclaw, iu the diocese of Posen, have addressed a letter 
to the president of tb» province, protesting that they cannot follow the 
rules laid down by the government on the subject of mixed mairiages, 
without betraying tlid cause wliieh they have sworn to maintain. 

Austria. — The Lemberg Gazette (Gallicia) gives the following con- 
soling intelligence : — " The people of this city have been agreeably 
surprised with the tidings, of the donation made by Count Stanislas 
Habdank Skaibeck, of all his property, for the establishment of an asylum 
for the poor and for orphans, the want of which has been much felt in 
the capital of this laj-ge province. It is his intention to erect houses 
capable of contafbing 400 "poor and 600 orphans : the latter will be 
educated, and apprenticed to different trades. He has given up for jt&S* 
work and its support, his entire property, described in an authentic legal 
instrument; in which are mentioned, three towns, ^thirty villages^ uie 
theatre of Lemberg, with aft the adjoining buildings, aftdatl diepof terfy 
he may acquire during his lifetime ; and expressing hit intention to be- 
queath all his property , without exception, to the new 

Preehyrg Gazette announces the aeadi of Monsig, 
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Joseph tie Vurum, Bishop of Nitria in Hungary. By his will he has 
added to the numberless patriotic actions Performed in his lifetime. With 
the exception of a few legacies to individuals, he has devoted^his whole 
fortune to provide slicker fdr poor clergymen and schoolmasters : If€r has 
left the princely donation .of 100,000 florins Jo an orphan asylum, in 
which children are instructed in the different trades, and for the founda- 
tion of which he had already given 40,000 florins ; funds aje also pro- 
vided in the convent of Ternaft, fo^the education of seven noble ladies, 
with a fund for ever, for the education of nearly eighty girls; with boun*# 
tiful provision for the blifld and deaf and dumb, and for poor artizans. 

The cathedial of Cologne, one of the most magnificent ^Christian mo- 
numents in Germany, whicji has fiever been completed, is to be finished 
at the expense of the government.* The original plan has fortunately 
been preserved, and the jWtfrk will be wholly in conformity with the 
design of its first great architect. The direction has been entrusted to 
M. Schinker, the royal architect ; and it is expected that the whole 
undertaking will be accomplished to eighteen months,, 

Belgium. — A royal decree of the 20th Aug., ordains that the sum 
of 45,000fs < shall he paid to Cardinal Sterckx, for the expenses of his 
installation ; with an annual allowance of 30,000 fs. 

The want of hospitals and charitable institutions lmd been severely felt 
in the small towns of the kingdom ; but, by the zeal of several excellent 
ecclesiastics, and the generous aid of the laity, this want has been, in a 
great measure, supplied, The town of Roulers has been enriched by the 
erection of two hospitals, — one for women, the other for the aged poor, — 
within the last few years. The former owes its existence to the zeal of 
the canon Nachtergaele ; the other was built by the Bureau de bicnfmsance, 
and has been placed under his care. The town of Iseghem has also built 
an asylum for the aged ; the expenses, which exceed 30,000fs., have 
been defrayed by the commune and the chanty of the faithful. M. Coe- 
voct, a worthy ecclesiastic, has obtained from the government a grant of 
the site of the college at Poperinghen, for the erection of an hospital, for 
which large conti lbutions have been already plaied in his hands. M. 
Dairas, curate of Thiel t, has founded a similar establishment in that 
tow;n ; to him the commune of Ledeglicn is also indebted for an hos- 
pital. M. De Beir, curate of Lcndelede, has dedicated the whole of his 
rich patrimony to the foundation of an hospital for the aged. Another 
has been erected at Moorslede, by M. Verhelst, its curate ; his successor, 
M. de Cacysecje, has provided for the town of Clercken in like manner. 
Bellegheni, by* the charity of several pious individuals, possesses an 
asyltim for eighty persons of both sexes : ^few y^ai^L before, a similar 
institution was formed at St, Geuois by the canon TrieSt. Anseghetn 
and the extensive parishes of Lich ter velde, Rumbeke, and Langbemarck, 
have been supplied with hospitals within the last four or five years. The 
govrnijpent nos grim ted 1200fs. to the hospital set on foot by M. Benoit, 
the curate of Merckem. The canon Nachtergaele, already mentioned, 
and M. Goddyn* the curate, have contributed to the endowment of an- 
other in the commune of Ardoye, M. Van Damme, curate of Ruys- 
eedede, who died in August 1837, has left by bis wiD, 16,208fs. for an 
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hospital and school for the poor in that commune. M. Plntteau, curate 
of Meulebeke, has made over all his property to the hospital, founded 
chiefly by |ys exertions ; and the communes of Wucken and Pilihem 
have fllkcn measures to erect an hospital for the sick and poor. When 
it is considered that all these charitable institutions, the list of whuh we 
copy from the excellent Journal de Liege, exist within the single diocese 
of Bruges, our readers will be able rightly to appreciate the justice of the 
encomiums Bestowed by the Holy Ifntlxw in the allocution quoted 
Above, on the piety and religious spirit of the people of Belgium. 

The jubilee of Our Laily of Hansvvyck 1ms been celebrated at Mechlin, 
with the most«profuse magnificence. It commenced on the 15th of 
August; and the two first da^s were ^Aolly indicated to the services of 
religion. Twenty preachers were appointed to deliver instructions in 
Flemish and French, duung the fortnight it las^d. On the 15th, the 
city was decorated with hangings and How ers /along the line of streets 
through which the procession was to pass : triumphal arches and tempo- 
rary altars were erected in different phtfces The procession was led by a 
laigc detachment ot chasseurs on horseback, attended liy three bands, 
A loot-regiment formed the outer line: the students of the sejninarv, in 
surplices, and upwards of £00 persons bearing torches and file banneis 
of the different parishes, preceded the image of Our Lady, borne by 
twelve men. The Virgin was seated on a throne, with a silver canopy 
above, and crowned with the rich diadem of brilliants presented by the 
ladies of Mechlin, and enveloped in a mantle /)f crimson velvet, em- 
broidered over a robe of gold lajna. She was attended by a number of 
young girls, representing the Virtues, the king and queen, the city of 
Mechlin, a group of confessors, and a choir of angels; and followed by 
the Ship of Belgium, containing St. Catherine, a captain, and fifteen 
manners. The King and Queen of the Belgians came from Laecken, 
with four carnages and a large retinue, to ivitness the procession, and 
expressed their satisfaction at the beauty and order of the pageant, and 
the splendour of the decorations. The horses were supplied by the 
Minister of War, witlPdragoons to diiect their movements; and the de- 
corations were gratuitously furnished by the tradesmen. 

Asia. — A French paper (the Semevr) lately' fwblished an account giyen 
by Mr. Mehburst, of his missionary and biblical labours in China, whore 
he lived twenty years ; and endeavours to show from the number of Bibles 
distributed by him and by other members of the same society, that bis 
success had been equally great. A correspondent of the Univers, gives 
the following explanation of the manner in which these Iflblical njission- 
aiies conducted their jjvork qf conversion : — “ A Protestant journal, the 
Semeur , has lately published a detailed account of the repoit given by 
Mr. Mehburst, English Missionary at Batavia, to a numerous assem- 
blage of persons, concerning his mission in China, followed by a rapid 
sketch of the labours of the English and American Missionaries. 9 r fl*eY 
have translated the Bible into Chinese, and have distributed in China, 
2,000 Bibles, 10,000 copies of the New Testament, and8G,00G copies 
of extracts from the Scriptures. They have printed m&tt than a hun- 
dred works on different subjects, and 750,009 roligiousitraets have been 
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scattered about by them. Mr* Mekburst has been very exact in giviug 
the n umbel's of books translated or distributed by the English and Ame- 
rican Missionaries, but he does not mention how this distribution was 
eilected in places whore they could not penetrate ; what use me Chinese 
have made of all these Bibles, See., or what fruits the reading of them 
has produced ; but wc happen to know from other sources, that in the 
places which they cannot entei, as in China, Corea, Formosa, and Japan, 
&c., they leave boxes of Bibles and tracts on the shore, witlfbut troubling 
themselves to inquire by whom these books will be picked up, whetlwp 
they will be read, or what will be the result of the distribution. Wc 
know, moreover, that # tnis mode of scattering Bibles, &$., has been the 
cause of an edict for persecuting the, Christians in the maritime provinces 
of China. With regard lo Cochin-China, the Bishop of Isauropohs, 
Vicar-Apostolic of that country, in a letter from Serarnpoic, near Cal- 
cutta, dated the 18th of last January, mentions that a Cochin-Chinesc 
Colonel is in chains for having brought into the countiy a box of books 
treating of the lehgion of Jesus. i 

" tl appears/* says his Lordship, " that in one of liis voyages to Sin- 
gapore or its neighbourhood, he icceived this box from some Protestant 
minister, plMmbly one of those belonging tortile Bible Society. These 
gentlemen will take care to let the world know that they sent this cargo 
into Cochin-China, and as many books as there were in the box, so 
many converts will figure in their report — a lucky invention foi multi- 
plying converts in a shoit time and with little risk — not so lucky, how- 
ever, for the poor Colonel, for besides the severe reprimand he has al- 
ready received from the Emperor, it is thought that this despot, regard- 
less of the zeal of the Americans, will sentence him to death/’ . 

From a letter dated Macao, J7th Sept. 1837, wo extract the follow- 
ing : — “Three doctors in medicine, dreaming of nothing but good, have 
just published a pamphlet, in which they describe the misery of those 
who know not Jesus Christ, the number of Chinese, who are in this situa- 
tion, and the means of delivering them from it; which aie, f all Hue be 
lievers are to concur with their money or their personal aid in conversion 
of the Chinese/ The money so collected will go towards forming at 
Macao a society of missionary physicians, who, after a few years’ prepa- 
ration in the college to be established for the society, will scatter them- 
selves, like a swarm of bees, over China, carrying medicines for the body, 
and preaching the word of God for the good the souls. Anyone may 
become a member, without distinction of creed, Anglicans, Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Protestants, and even Catholics* may enter 
this college o t physician-apostles. One of them has edready followed the ini - 
pulse of his zeal. Another Xavier has visited Taftary, Corea* For- 
mosa, Japan, and Fokien. He embarks as interpreter in every vessel 
that sails to these countries, either to sell opium or to examine the tea- 
plantations, and has enriched every place be has touched at, with thou- 
sands df tracts, which be scatters with a generosity that plainly proves 
that they are notfhis own.” 

, The Prussian State Gazette gives the following letter from St, Peters- 
hurg> dated June 23;—" We learn by letters from Pekin* whom a inis- 
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sion bus existed since tbe time of Peter the Great, that more than 
300,000 Chinese have already Embraced Christianity, and then? is vary 
reason toJbelieve that the persecution against the Christians will shortly 
ceim* Tne emperor has studied and revei endbs tbo Christian religion, al- 
though at his accession jChristian blood wa^ shed. The rigorous laws 
against Christians exist only upon paper, and mandarins favourable to 
them are alone charged with putting them in execution. The law of 
1836 was directed solely against lli£ English, Whose political influence 
«ethe emperor dreaded. There arc in Chitia several vicariats, whose 
chiefs are at Pdtin, Nankin, and Macao, and Christianity is gaining 
ground in theeempire. • • 

Two missionaries have lately cmbSrked fgr China, MM, Lavoissiere ; 
and one for Syria, M. Guiltat ; they are all from the diocese of Lyons, 
and have been educated at St. Lazarus. 'Mireo gtheis from the seminary 
of the Foreign Missions embarked in Aprirfor India, and three more 
left the same establishment on the ltith of May, to embark at Bordeaux 
for China. On jhc preceding eveiTing, they solemnly bade farewell to 
their companionsTind a large assembly of ecclesiastics and laymen. At 
nine o’clock, M. Langlois, the superior, after reciting thpj»prescribcd 
prayers, addressed the thtce missionaries, tracing from thereeollcctions 
of his own long experience in the same career, the duties of llieir new and 
gloi ions mission, describing the comforts and the sorrows attending it. 
In conclusion, he declared to them that they were to fill the place of mar- 
tyrs, and perhaps to receive, like their predecessors, the crown of martyr- 
dom. At the end of the discourse, the persons assembled, with the supe- 
lior at their head, respectfully and in deep silence kissed the feet of the 
young* apostles. 

A letter dated Macao, July 1837, and addressed to the superiors of the 
same seminary, mentions that two missionaries, MM. Marette and Cor- 
nay, had been seized in Tonkin. Hopes were entertained of obtaining 
the release of the former, by paying an enormous sum of money, before 
the information of his seizure should reach the sovereign ; but, as for the 
latter, Minh-Menh Wad already heard of his being in prison, and bad 
ordered him to be conducted to the royal capital, where certain death 
awaited him. We have ever/ reason to believe that the next tiding^ we 
shall receive will bring the account of his martyrdom. The cruelty of 
Minh-Menh is even directed against the members of his own family, and 
he has lately put his own brother to death, under the pretext that he fa- 
voured the late revolt, but in reality, through fear of being dethroned by 
him. But the justice of God is already felt, and his Hand is heavy on 
the perpetrator ojsoinany primes. His two eldest sons have just died 
suddenly ; eighteen vessels laden with the tribute of the kingdom have 
been wrecked with all their cargo. One of the mandarins, the most 
ferocious enemy of ©uf holy faith, was embarked in one of these vessels, 
and bis body half eaten up by fishes has been founds on the shoje. # Bix 
n&er vessels belonging to the monarch went down in the port of Tou- 
while a fire was raging in a house near tbe ptdaoe, In spite of 
persecution, the number of those who have approached the sacraments 
•f Wfw embraced the faith, is nearly equal to that of the preceding year. 
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The Gazette of the Prince of Wales' ^sland ( Puto Pinang) of Decem- 
ber 1836, furnishes the following details respecting that mission : — 
“The English have been in possession of the island for abo% 40 years* 
The first missionary sent by Monsignor Garnault, Vicar-ApostmS; of 
Siam, was M. RectenwoM, who died in 1828. He was succeeded by 
Father Ptnrol, a Siamese priest, and after his removal. to another mis- 
sion, by M. Pupier, who was also to assist in the direction of f thc Chinese 
college established in the island, *♦ He applied himself witii wonderful 
zeal to the work of converting the Chinese residing in the island ; and' 
had made such rapid progress, that in a short space of time he hud bap- 
tized 71 adults and 25»children, borrf of infidel paients, at the point of 
death. He was remarkabl^for his humility, piety, and sweetness of dis- 
position ; travelled always on foot tn spite of bad weather or night air, 
and gave instructions aiftd ppifitual comfort in every part of the island to 
his scattered flock, and assisted the sick and dying m the hospitals. Ihs 
fiamc could not long support these unceasing labours, and he was pre- 
maturely canicd < off by death. w 

M. Boucho anived in October 1824. His first care was to provide 
for the eduction and moral improvement of the lower classes in his flock. 
The difficulties that stood in his way would have been insurmountable to 
one less enterprising than himself. He succeeded in forming three 
schools, one at George Town, another at Burma Town, and the last at 
Glugore, in the interior of the island ; and obtained 30 piastres a month 
from government for lliejr support. Not content with this provision for 
the instruction of the lower classes in their own languages, Chinese, Ma- 
lay, and Indian Portuguese, he saw the want, in an English possession, 
in which many of the native Christians were employed in government 
offices ns writers and interpreters, of an English school, in which he could 
watcli over their conduct, and instil into them the maxims and duties of 
leligion. The Vicar-Apostolic of Siam had felt this want in 1818, but 
the difficulties of the undertaking prevented him from putting his inten- 
tions in execution. M. Boucho, by his firm and persevering zeal, founded 
a frec-school for boys, near the chapel: he metfvith much opposition 
from the jealousy of certain individuals, but the nutpber of scholars soon 
exceeded a hundred, and Mr. Fullerton, the governor, granted him a 
hunched piastres per month for an establishment so highly beneficial to 
the colony. An estimate may be formed of the advantages of the schools 
and the labours of the Catholic missionaries, when it is known that within 
the last six years, 759 Chinese adults have been converted to Christianity, 
exclusive of mahy others belonging to the other nations that inhabit the 
island. At Battoukawan, a district about sixteen i 3 iles # from Penang, in 
the province of Wellesley, a number of Chinese, flying from the troubles 
of their own country, had established a colony, and subsisted by the cul- 
tivation of the sugar cane. Their manner of life was so turbulent and 
intwta$>le, that th#police could hardly succeed in keeping them within 
bounds. M. Boucho went often amongst them, and in the end suc- 
ceeded in gaining their confidence. They attended his instructions ; he 


* See Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures on the Principal Doctrines, &c. vol. H. p. 240, Note. 
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foi/nded a school am angst them in Junel830,and converted eighty of them, 
who became peaceable, industrious, and exemplary subjects. To« encoy- 
rogethis qjjssion, Mr. Fullerton, at his request, granted him a piec/ of 
lanflNfer a chapel, which he elected by the® aid pf a few friends, and 
placed there a Chinese (Jatechist, with a salaw of 14 rupees per month. 
His next grand object was to procure the establishment of ^school for 
the education of girls, and their instruction in the doctrinesnff religion, 
as well as in*the aits of female household^ uties. Although unsuccess- 
ful in his petition for aid from the government, he appealed to the gene- 
rosity of the Catholic and Protestant inhabitants of the island. His 
appeal was wcli received, and a sum of upwind s oJ‘ 2,000 rupees was col 
lccted. The school contains 36 boaxtfcrs and 20 day scholars, and its 
establishment has been followed by tl*c most Happy results. For his own 
suppoit, M. Boucho bought some rice grounds, the produce of which, 
with the alms of a few friends, suIRces for his wafils. In conclusion, the 
paper warmly commends the zeal, chanty, tnd laborious life of the 
mission aiy. • 

Catholic MTSsion in New Zealand. — (From the Australian.) 
Statement of Mr. Thomas Poyntou, a resident at Hokianga, in New Zea- 
land, March 12, 1838. • % 

“ On the arrival of the Right Rev. Dr. Pompalier in [Jpkianga, that 
reverend prelate met with great opposition fiom a Mr. Turner, a preacher, 
situated on the liver. Mr. Turner was not contented with preaching 
against the Catholic icligion and its ministers on Sundays, and laying it 
down as black and idolatrous n$ his eloquence ?ould paint — but lie must 
carry his malice farther, lie represented to the natives that the bishop, 
or his priest, could be no good, us they were Frenchmen ; that all from 
their country were murderers, and that if they were allowed to stop in 
New Zealand, in the course of time Dr. Pompalier would burn them (the 
natives) at a stake, if they did not adhere to the Catholic religion. On 
the 17th day of January, Mr. Turner sent about fifty natives to my 
house, to send by force from this river the Catholic bishop ; they de- 
manded to see the bisfcop, the bishop came out accordingly ; they then spoke 
to me, as the bishop did not understand them, and they ordered him 
from New Zealand; and demanded his wooden gods that they might 
throw them into the tide. # 

“ It was time for me then to speak, when I saw they were determined to 
do something that was got just; but I soon convinced them it was the; 
best thing they could do, not to meddle with me or the Catholic ministers ; 
they thought so themselves, and were soon satisfied, and told me that it 
was Mr. Turner who sent them, or that they should not come fb trouble 
the bishop or biS priest; — * !but that I knew what Mr. Turners intentions 
were towards the Cafhqjjc missionaries, and for me to take such means as 
lay in my power to prevent Mr, Turner from sending them by native 
force from Hokianga. + 

u I went down to Mr, Turner on that same day, to know by niatf right, 
or by what authority, be should send a party of natives to i$y place, to 
interrupt any person that might be there ; be, Mr. Turner, denied having 
sent the natives to my house, but told me he would oppose the Catholic 
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religion and its clergy, as far as talk would go, but would not advise in suit 
or persecution. « 

u r represented to Mr. Turner, what he might expect froraefrhe iug£ in- 
dignation of forty ordifty British Catholics, if he persisted in persecuting 
the ministers of their Church ; that we, as Catholics, were allowed the 
free exerg&f of onr religion in Great Britain and Ireland, and should be 
so, by riglit, in a free independent country. I reminded l^m of the ill- 
advised plans to the natives, *riuch # caused them to slaughter one another ; 
and that not many months back, I was an eye-witness, as were tefl 
Englishmen, to the con*plete slaughter of sixteen or eighteen natives, by 
what they style Christian natives. 1 told Mr. Turner, ihat if he com- 
menced such work, that it wypuld noHbe easy to put a stop to it ; that I had 
the Europeans on my side, which was a match for what natives be could 
muster, and not to menjiop the natives that would take our part, and that 
would be the greatest number. I moreover told him, that I would make 
an appeal to the Piotestahts on the river, and at the Bay of Islands, to 
judge his conduct, in persecuting ftvo men that nevojLwronged him, and 
were strangers aTike to his language and the language of the natives ; 
that they € j/i£re alike incapable of defending themselves m the English or 
New Zealand language. c 

“ I udvisM peace and good-will, as it would be the only way to benefit 
the natives, which each of them, the Catjiolic missionaries, seemed to be 
sent from home to preach, and not to raise dissensions and quarrels, that 
might terminate in their destruction, and cause a good deal of bloodshed 
on both sides. * 

“ Mr. Turner told me that all the blame should be to me, as he was in- 
formed that I was the cause of the Catholic clergy coming to NeW Zea- 
land ; that he and his family were safe — that Catholicism was the worst of all 
religions, and particularly in New Zealand — that it had great attractions 
for the natives — that he (Turner) was well aware that the poor natives 
would be allured over to that religion by the splendour of their Church 
and vestments — that it suited them. f But, Poyn ton, ’said he, addressing 
me, * you know that we call all that adhere to the Rcftian Catholic religion 
idolaters. 1 — * Well,’ I said, ‘ there is no cause of quap*el on that point, for 
} ou know that we are not idolators, but you are heretics — so we departed 
w ith a good understanding. Of course, he was determined to drive the 
bishop and his priest out of New Zealand —and I was determined to keep 
them, or perish in the attempt. I made an appeal to all the respectable 
Protestants on the Hokianga River, and to most of them at the Bay of 
Islands, Jo know'if they would sanction or allow Turner to carry on his 
persecution against the Catholic bishop ; and ty theimcre^U they said, to a 
man, that they would be the first to oppose Turner, and protect the bishop 
with their lives, and observed that it was a good <thing that the Catholic 
missionaries came ; that it might cause the others to mind that for which 
they Jpft home, for rflost of them forgot what they were before they came 
to New Zealand, or for wbat purpose they arrived here. The Bible was 
now oaly used as if mask for traffic ; and in our poor, meek, and humble 
~ii$h missionary, we soon have him transformed into a complete New 
land merchant, with the important ignorant pride Of a county magis- 
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trat^ Oh ! their conduct here bjit ill suits the purpose for whiqb they 
have been sent — and they call themselves Apostles of the*Gospel. .Oh? 
how diffe red from the first Apostles of Christs Church ; they have their 
wive^RW children, their cows and horses, thcir’hou&sand land, and live 
in the greatest plenty. This was the general reirork. 

“ But to resume. There was not a chief in Hokianga of conse- 

3 uence, that Turuej did not use his influence with, to see if they would 
live the Catholic bishop from New Zealand, all to no purpose. Some 
wWuld have nothing to ao with it ; and they that would, were afraid or 
overruled by those possessed of more power than themselves. But thetc 
was one moie chance remained to he # trjfd by Turner. This was a very 
influential chief that was from home ;*and *hcs(Turnci) made no doubt 
but when this man came back, that he*would execute his purpose. This 
man came back; Turner spoke to him to pflt tin* Catholic bishop from 
New Zealand, but, to his utmost surprise, Nejny made him this an- 
swer : — * No ! I will not go ; do it yourself, if you think you can, or if 
you think the whit^yjaen will allow you : as for me, I wi^ have nothing 
to do in quarrelling with the white men; I never did, nor will I now.’ 
So ended this much-loved persecution. He is at great nain&rflW*disown 
having spoken to the natives to put away the bishop ; Irht um natives 
proved it to his face, that he sent them to my house to drivesHmc bishop 
and priest from New Zealand, and to break their service for the altar. 
The Catholics during this debate behaved with good conduct and pru- 
dence ; they came every Sunday with their families to Mass; those 
Catholics that lived with native women, all of them have got married, 
and got their wives and children baptized. The natives arc quite sur- 
prised to see so many white men going to Mass, when none go to 
Turners preaching — men to whom the missionaries gave the name of 
devils. When the natives would ask, what tvas the reason that they 
never came to hear him preach, he would say that they had no religion 
— that they were devils ; hut now the natives see that those devils, as 
they were called, have a religion, and attend to the same. 

“ The natives are sufyrised to see so many white meq go to Mass on 
Sunday, and that none* with the exception of two or three at most, go to 
the preaching of Turner, and conclude that the Catholic religion is the 
right one ; and many of the chiefs said to me, that only for being bap- 
tized in the Wesleyan Church, they would be Catholics ; that they 
are ashamed to turn from it now ; but that they can see that Turner 
wanted to drive the bishop from New Zealand for fear that they would 
all turn to him. # • 

“The bishop wept t# Widdenacy, situated about fourteen miles front 
my place, on the river Hokianga (the natives on this river never would 
listen to Turner's preaching) ; I spoke to some Catholics to go with the 
bishop, which they did, in three boats ; this was another insight to the 
natives. - When we arrived at the settlement, and the bishop Wfgrt mn 
shore, their first exclamation was, ' Oh ! that is the right missionary, 
'and he looks like the right one ; we will have him, and listen to him.’ 
I' WO* pn the *pot when these words were spoken. JWe stopped all 
aext morning, when the bishop put on bis vestments to 
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read Mass, I never “before witnessed such surprise: they all consent’d to 
drhofhis flock. On another river, callld Ollani, they ajso wish to belong 
to the Catholic faith : twelve or fourteen of the principal men of that 
river, were at Masqat my house several times. t 

“ This week, the bishop was sent for bv two of the most powerful 
chiefs q&rfie Hokianga ; they and their people are about to embrace the 
Catholic faith. There is another tribe called Isutiyes; the best part of 
them attend evciy Sunday I tiust in God, beforf raarfy months ex- 
pire, that we will nnvc more Catnolic natives on this river than what,* he 
Wesleyans will have,* as all those natives that have not turned to the 
Wesleyan preachers* are determine to embrace oui re)jgion. 

“ His lordship has got on weft 'in learning the English language, since 
his arrival in this countiy ; so ranch so, that he can hear confessions; he 
labouis hard in learning, the English and New Zealand languages; the 
latter comes easy to lnnf to articulate, and he will not be long in learning 
it. Sometimes lie is up most part of the night, and very often all night : 
lie has a groat deal to do, but he is fit to accomplish it; he is just tjie 
man for it. Oh 1 what a blessing for us all to ndTe such a man ! so 
n»eek, # *a humble, and devout : ho is a saintly man ! May the great 
God graih Wai health and long life to ^cconiplisli his great undci- 
taking.”%^ 

America. — Caret, whose zeal has been so conspicuous in the Gambler 
Islands, in spite of the opposition of the sectarian minister, who has 
gained such ap ascendency over the mind of the monarch, has returned 
to Valparaiso with four priests and three lay-brothers. Twelve sisters 
of the convent of Picpus accompanied them, for the purpose of founding 
a school in Valparaiso. As a sequel to the persecutions which he and 
other French missionaries have suffered from the English Evangelicals 
m the Sandwich Islands, as wc have already mentioned, we give the 
following act of proscription from the Sandwich Islands Gazette ; from 
the style of which, our readers will at once recognise the source whence 
it proceeded : — Strangers from every country, who are now dwelling 
in the possessions subject to my dominion, hcarftny words that you may 
obey- my eoajm'auds. 

** Th c^^ pehm en whom Kaahumanu has banished, shall remain under 
the the law which exiled them. 

“ The^Sptfcion of these men is possible, and I confirm it this day in 
the fullest manner. I will no longer tolerate their stay in my kingdom, 

“ Such are my orders respecting them, and 1 ordain that they shall 
instantly repair on board* of the vessels which brought them, or of others 
in which they can await the moment of 0 departure from my kingdom. 
This appears clear to me: but, to their longer stay^n this place, I can 
by no means consent. 

“ I will not allow the service of missionaries who obey the Pope to be 
continued in rnyMtingdom, on any account whatsoever. 

“ Consequently, all those who shall encourage the papist missionaries, I 
shall consider dk my personal enemies, and the enemies of my advisers, of 
my chiefs, and of my kingdom. 

By Kam£hahea III,” 
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Tlf captivity of Ihe French missionaries, ha cdnfoqueoee of tbes* 
orderrofuie government, did not 18»t long. The captain of the Fr^oct 
frigate Venu^ speedily put an end to all controversial questions aboul 
the rdttim of the Catholic religion, by declaring* that, pa the honour o 
France was compromised by the detention of French subjects, he woutc 
consider the government of the bland responsible for the 
adopted respecting them. This method of cutting short a^asceBc dis 
cussion with th? canflbn of a sixty-gun frigatefhas secured tBi^eaceabk 
stamof the missionaries of the faith in the Oceanic ^Archipelago. 

Four Spanish Franciscans, with a priest at theij* head, embarked i 
few weeks ago at £Jette for Buenos Ayrtss. Five or siy others are shortly 

to follow. • * 9 T 

Monsignor Reze, Bishop of Detroit, ueturned m the month ol June 
to his diocese with two priests. His commission from the Hedy Father, 
on behalf of the Propagation de la Foi, induced him to visit Naples, 
Vienna, and Munich, where be was most gracfcusly received by the 
different princes administers, who wftrmly promised to promote the 
interests of the association. . . , . . r 

Seven missionaries from St. Lazarus, left Pans m the begm^utg ol 
August, on their way to embark for America, in order to fdwMFan esta- 
blishment in the diocese of New Orleans, — probably at Donaldjwvule. 

Africa. A bishoprick has been erected by His Holiness for the 

French possessions in Africa, with the title of Bishop of Algiers. He is 
to be nominated by the King of France, and to receive canonical institu- 
tion, of course, from the Pope. • . . 

A Catholic church has been erected at Tunis. M. Kaffo, one of the 
Bey's ministers, was the first on the list of subscribers, to the amount of 
16,000 francs. The generosity of the European merchants, and of the 
native Christians, and the zeal of Father Louis, the apostolic prefect, 
furnished the means for finishing the work. The consecration took place 
on the 31st of December. The flags of the different nations were dis- 
played at the residences of the consuls ; and in the afternoon, the consuls 
of all the Catholic natioi& repaired to the Church, attended by all the 
officers of their consulates. The Father Prefect -.carried the Blessed 
Sacrament, under a canopy supported by several merchants. After, 
vespers, he addressed the benefactors, applauding their zeal, and congra- 
tulating them on the completion of the work. At the conclusion of his 
discourse, the Te Dmm was chanted, and the benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament closed the ceremony. To these triumphs of the taith m 
Africa, we may add the following account from -a letter frori Constjpti- 
nople : — u On the feast d>f Corpus Cbristi, a splendid procession set out 
ffim the French Church of St. Benedict, and after passing through the 
streets of Gakta, entered the Church of the Armenian Catholics. TnU 
priests df the neighbouring Greek Church, in their sacerdotal babig, 
pfeid their devotions to the Holy Sacrament. On this 
of union mi tolerance was observed among the members ol thedtaafent 
comUttmions, from which one might be inclined to belief in the po$d^ 
barter ojf* union of religions.” 

i- - — 

* vot. V.— NO. X. 


% 



5) Miscellaneous Intelligence . C0<& 

Cumberland, Penrith . — The circumstance of Penrith feeing 
were, the hepd-quarters of those wlfo resort to the Lakes, (being <mfy 
five miles from the romantic Lake of Uilswater,) gives to this mission a 
plea of peculiar usefulness. Unfortunately, however, the co^regatftm 
is so extremely poor^jhat unless a geneious Catholic public assist With 
their wsf^ritable contributions, tl>e establishment of the mission on a 
suitable fo^ug will be impossible ; at present, tb^re is almost a "total 
want of requisites for the use of c the altar. The building used as a chapel 
is too small for the congregation — extremely damp, and every way iQ»ost 
inconvenient. The entrance to it is through the churchyard ; and the 
poor Catholics are jaunted, as they go to mass, with tlrp poverty of their 
place of worship. By^the g&tiosity of H. Howard, Esq., of Corby 
Castle, an eligible plot of ground has been purchased for the erection of 
a new chapel ; andjtcis most confidently hoped, 'that all true lovers of 
their religion will provfr, by their contributions to this mission, that the 
Catholics of this day are animated by the same truly religious spirit 
which caused their ancestors to 'erect those magnificent structures to reli- 
gion, which^ though now no longer of use to their descendants, coji- 
linue^/g attest their frfith and piety. There is no school attached to the 
mission ? 9 t Subject of the greatest distress to the pastor, who sees the 
childre’fe of his flock exposed to the contpgion of all kinds of vice and 
bad example, without having any sufficient means for theii rescue. Do- 
nations will be thankfully received by the Right Rev. Dr. Briggs, Ful- 
ford House, near Yojl ; the Veiy Rev. R. Thomson Weld bank* Chorley ; 
P. H. Howard, Esq. M.P. Corby f’astle, ntar Carlisle; 

Rev. J. Fielding Whitaker, pastor of the congregation. 


SUMMARY REVIEW OF FRENCH CATHOLIC LITERATURE, 
From March to Sff >r 1836. 

To die periodical woiks mentioned in our former notices of French 
literature, which attest the reviving and rapidljPiocreesing interest of the 
'‘feuding public in religious information and literature, we have to && 
.three others of mo$e modest pretensions, which have lately “begun w 
appear. The first of these, entitled L' Anti-Protestant , is directed against 
the Bible Societies, and the efforts of their emissaries in France., wef die 
''unfruitful and ungrateful” soil of which, the societies of Paris and 
liOndon have scattered tracts and Bibles in every direction; We have 
lately heartf that, from fte windows o( a diligence travelling in the north 
of France, one of the members, in tHe’Mness if his zeal, threw 
of them on the road ; while one-hf their ministers couldfind tth/htpdi 
opportunity for distributing th eaffitfae o the moment vrife&it 
persons were returning from dretmin! pfyfie of their friends, 
foeh proselytisdi as this, the journal we‘WW> m$ndon>%i‘ it «n 
tabnsbed. The other two me, the * 00 r^etif-'Cattkt^mn * 
appearing twfcfta month (frOfr. per WjftjjM hpfift ed M 
ttrtwtior* of the lower classes ; and mmm& GWte# | 

>’ oeeci a month Mfk. her as,), by a sqeiety whose membere haw 
acQttfttd » ■disiigm’shed reputation for their mtfmw * 










